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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Die Jovis 23° Novembris 1933 

Message from the Commons that they have come to the following 
Resolution to which they desire the concurrence of this House, viz. : 
That, before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon the 
proposals contained in Command Paper 4268, it is expedient that a 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, with power to call into 
consultation representatives of the Indian States and of British 
India, be appointed to consider the future government of India 
and, in particular, to examine and report upon the proposals in the 
said Command Paper : The said message considered (on motion): 
Then it was moved, That this House do concur in the said Resolution 
communicated by the Commons (The Lord Chancellor) ; agreed to ; 
and a message ordered to be sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


Die Martis 28° Novembris 1933 

Message from the Commons that they have appointed a Committee 
to consist of Sixteen Members to join with a Committee of this 
.Housei with power to call into consultation representatives of the 
Indian States and of British India, to consider the future govern- 
ment of India and, in particular, to examine and report upon the 
proposals contained in Command Paper 4268 : that they have made 
the following Orders : — 

That the Committee have power to send for persons* papers 
and records, and to sit notwithstanding any Adjoumment of 
the House. 

That the Committee have power to report from time to time. 

That the Committee have power to report from day to day or 
otherwise the Minutes of Evidence taken before them and such 
other records as they may think fit. 

That the Committee have power, if the House be not sitting, 
to send such Minutes and records to the Clerk of the House, who 
shall thereupon give directions for the printing and circulation 
thereof, and shall lay the same upon the Table of the House at 
its next meeting. 

That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to 
appoint one or more sub-committees to take evidence or to 
consider any matters that may be referred to them. 

That any sub-committees so appointed shall have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records and to sit notwith- 
standing any Adjournment of the House. 



VI 


That any evidence taken by such sub-committees shall be 
reported by them to the main Committee, 

That the Minutes of Evidence taken before, and Records 
reported from, the Joint Committee, appointed in Session 
1932-33 to consider Indian Constitutional Reform be referred 
to the Committee. 

That Eight be the quorum. 

And to request this House to appoint an equal number of Lords to 
be joined with the Members of their House : Th.e said Message 
considered (on motion). 

Then it was moved, That a Committee of Sixteen Lords be 
appointed to join with the Committee of the Commons, as mentioned 
in the said Message, and that the Lords following be named of the 
Committee ; — 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Earl Peel, 


Lord Chancellor. 
Marquess of Salisbmy. 
Mhrquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 


Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


That leave be given to the Committee to lay upon the Table from 
day to day or otherwise the Minutes of Evidence taken before them 
and also such other records as they may think fit ; that such Minutes 
of Evidence and records be printed, and delivered out ; That, if the 
House be not sitting, such Evidence and records shall be deemed to 
have been laid upon the Table of the House when delivered to the 
Clerk of the Parliaments. 


That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to appoint 
one or more sub-committees to take evidence or to consider any 
matters that may be referred to them ; that any evidence taken by 
any such sub-committee shall be deemed to be evidence taken 
before the Joint Committee. 

That leave be given to the Committee to report from time to time 

That the Minutes of Evidence and Records of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform laid upon the Table in the 
last Session be referred to the Committee (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
agreed to : 

Ordered, That such Committee have power to agree with the Com- 
mittee of the Commons in the appointment of a Chairman : Then a 
Message was ordered to be sent to the Commons to inform them of 
the appointment of the said Committee by this House, to acquaint 
them with the above resolutions, and to propose that the Joint 
Committee do meet in Grand Committee Room No, 10, To-morrow, 
at Five o’clock. 



TO 

Die M&rmrii 29° Novembris 1933 

Message from the Commons, that they have ordered that the 
Committee appointed by them to join with the Committee of this 
House as a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform do 
meet the Lords Committee in Grand Committee Room No. 10 this 
day at Five o’clock as proposed by their Lordships. 


« 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, 22nd Novemoer, 1933 

Resolved, That, before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon 
the proposals contained in Command Paper 4268, it is expedient 
that a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, with power to call 
into consultation representatives of the Indian States and of British 
India, be appointed to consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report upon the proposals in the said 
Command Paper. — {Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 

Thursday, 2Zrd November, 1933 

Message from the Lords that they concur with the Commons in 
their Resolution communicated to them this day, viz. : “ That, 

before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon the proposals 
contained in Command Paper 4268, it is expedient that a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, with power to call into consul- 
tation representatives of the Indian States and of British India, 
be appointed to consider the future government of India and, in 
particular, to examine and report upon the proposals in the said 
Command Paper.” 


Friday, 2Wh November, 1933 

Resolution of the House f22nd November] relative to the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, which 
was ordered to be communicated to the Lords, and the Lords 
Message f23rd November] signifying their concurrence in the 
Resolution, read : 

Ordered, That a Select Committee of Sixteen Members be appointed 
to join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, with power 
to call into consultation representatives of the Indian States and 
of British India, to consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report on the proposals contained in 
Command Paper 4268. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records, and to sit notwithstanding any Adjournment 
of the House. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report from time 
to time. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report from day to 
day or otherwise the Minutes of Evidence taken before them and 
such other records as they may think fit. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power, if the House be not 
sitting, to send such Minutes and records to the Clerk of the House, 
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who shall thereupon give directions for the printing and circulation 
thereof, and shaU lay the same upon the Table of the House at its 
next meeting. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to 
appoint one or more Sub-Committees to take evidence or to consider 
any matters that may be referred to them. 

Ordered, That any Sub-Committees so appointed shall have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records and to sit notwithstanding 
any Adjournment of the House. 

Ordered, That any evidence taken by such sub-committee shall be 
reported by them to the main Committee. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence taken before, and Records 
reported from, the Joint Committee appointed in Session 1932-33 
to consider Indian Constitutional Reform be referred to the Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That Eight be the quorum . — {Captain Margesson.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith, and to request 
them to appoint an equal number of Lords to join with the Com- 
mittee appointed by this House. 

Committee riomirutted of, — ^Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogan, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Mr. 
Davidson, Mr. Isaac Foot, Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secretary 
Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, and Earl Winterton. 
— {Captain Margesson.) 

Tuesday, 2%t}i Noverrder, 1933 

Message from the Lords that they have appointed a Committee 
consisting of sixteen Lords to join with a Committee of the 
Commons as a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
pursuant to the Commons Message of this day. 

They communicate that they have come to the following Resolu- 
tions, viz. : That leave be given to the Committee to lay upon the 
Table from day to day, or otherwise, the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, and also such other Records as they may tTiinlr fit ; 
that such Minutes of Evidence and Records be printed, and delivered 
out ; that, if the House be not sitting, such Evidence and Records 
shall be deemed to have been laid upon the Table of the House when 
delivered to the Clerk of the Parliaments. 

That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to appoint 
one or more sub-committees to take Evidence or to consider any 
matters that may be referred to them ; that any Evidence taken 
by any such sub-committee shall be deemed to be Evidence taken 
before the Joint Committee. 

That leave be given to the Committee to report from time to 



That the Minutes of Evidence and Records of the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform laid upon the Table in the last 
Session be referred to the Committee. 

They propose that the Joint Committee do meet in Committee 
Room No. 10, To-morrow, at Five o’clock. 

So much of the Lords Message as relates to Indian Constitutional 
Reform considered. 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by this House do meet 
the Lords Committee as proposed by their Lordships . — {Captain 
Margesson.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM WILL BE 
POUND IN VOLUME I, PART I, 


LORDS AND MEMBERS PRESENT 

AND DELEGATES FROM BURMA IN ATTENDANCE' 
AND MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Die Mercnrii 29° NoTembris 1938 

Present : 


Lobd Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadooan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain* 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Heginald Craddock* 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne,. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Order of Reference is read. 

It is moved that the Marquess of Linlithgow do take the Chair. 

The same is agreed to. 

The course of Proceedings is considered. 

The^ommittee decide to call into consultation the following representati vesr 


Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.S. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac, M.B.E. 

Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji Cowasjee. 
XJ Kyaw Din. 

Mb. K . S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji. 


A preliminary discussion is held on the proposals in the Burma White* 
Paper (v'tde Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past teiv 
o’clock. ^ 
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Die Jovis 80® Novembris 1938 


Present : 


Loud Archbishop op CANTERBtnBY. 
IVlARQTJESS OP Salisbury. 

;Marqotss of Zetland. 

IMabqdbss of Linlithgow. 
MARQtnBss OF Reading. 

Rarl of Derby. 

E\rl of Lytton. 

E vbl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

-Lord Kbr (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sib John Wardlaw-Milnb. 
Ealbi. Wintebton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read- 

A further preliminai^^^ discussion is held on the proposals in the Burma 
White Paper {vide Second Appendix. Vol. 1. Part I). 

Ordered that the Committee bo adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 1® Decembris 1938 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Kbr (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

IVIb. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wabdlaw-Milnb- 
Earl Wintebton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read- 
The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

A further preliminary discussion is held on the proposals contained in 
the Burma White Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next at half-past 
ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis Decembris 1983 

Present : 


Lobd Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Lord CHANOEiiiiOR. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Kbr (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickpord. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne^ 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha, 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji, 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjoumment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Chairman is heard to welcome the representatives from Bmma who 
have arrived to confer with the Committee in response to their invitation. 

The Course of Proceedings is considered. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at three o’clock.. 


2 B 


# 
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Bie Mercurii 6® Decembris 1988 

Present : 


Liobd Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of SaTjISburv. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earti of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Loro Snell. 

Lord Rankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadooan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. J:)a\tdson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir .Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickforo. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl AVinterton. 


The ^’ollowing Delegates from Burma were also preseiic : — 


€>ra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. CAMrAONAc. 
Mr. ISanabhai Mkrwanji 
COWASJEB. 

U Ii:YAW Din. 

Mb. K, S. Harper. 

TJ Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Mauno. 

R. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U SinvE Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee decide that the Preliminary General Discussion between 
themselves and the Delegates from Burma on the question whether Burma 
should be separated from or federated with India shall be printed and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

The Committee proceed to discuss the question as to whether Burma should 
be separated from or federated with India, with the Delegates from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjonrnel till to-morrow at lialf-jjast 
ten o’clock. 



Die Jovis T Decembris 2988 

Present : 


Loud Abchbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M, Lothian). 

Lord Hardinob of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

IVIr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanu^ 

COWASJEE. 

XT Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper, 1 
XT Chit Hlaing. . 


XT Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabjt. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the question as to whether Burma 
should be separated from or federated with India, with the Delegates trom 
Burma. 

Ordered that Record Bl, being a record of the discussion held yesr.^i'^ay 
and this day, be printed and be laid before both Houses of Parliament (mde 
Vol. II, Records (Session 1933-34), pp. 115 — 176).|j _ 

The Committee proceed to discuss the proposals in the Burma White 
Paper {vide Second Appec.'^ix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
ten o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 8"^ Decembris 1838 

Fresent : 


Loni) Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess oe Salisbury . 
Marquess or Zetland. 

Marquess oe Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadooak. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain* 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph 2Sall. 

Mr. Morgan Jo^tes. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Miss Pickfobd. 

Eabl Wintebxon. 


The following Delegates from Burma w^ere also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mb, C. H. Campagnac. 
Mb- Nanabhai Merwanji 

CoWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

1Mb. K. S. Harper. 

TJ Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Db. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji. 


The J^Iarquicss of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Dele- 
gates from Burma, 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next at half-past 
ten o’clock. 


♦ 
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Die Martis 12 ^ Decemliris 1933 

Present : 


Lobd Abchbishop op Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess op Zetland, 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Err (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoars. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 

COWASJEE. 

XJ Kyaw Din. 

Mr. Kc S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. . 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in 
the Burma White Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the 
Delegates from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee he adjourned till to-morrow at three 
o’clock. 


2 B 
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Die Mercnrii IS'' Decembris 1983 

Present : 


LoKB ABCHBISHOP of CANT-ERBt7BY« Mb. ATTBBE. 


Mabqtjbss of Sabisbtjby. 
Mabqxjbss of Zetland* 
Mabqtjess of Linlithgow. 
MABQtTBSS OF HEADING. 
Eabl of Debby. 

Eabl Peel. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd Kbb (M. Lothian). 
Lobd Bankeilloub. 


Mb. Butleb. 

Majob Cadogan. 

Sib Adsten Chambbblain 
Mb. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Cbaddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

1\Ib. Foot. 

Sib Samuel Hoabe. 

Mb. Mobgan Jones. 

Sib Joseph Nall. 

Lobd Eustace Pebcy. 

Miss Pickfobd. 

Sib John Wabd law -Milne. 
Eabl Wintebton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sba Shwe Ba. 

Mb. C. H. Oampaqnac. 
Mb. Nanabhai Mebwanji 
COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Bin. 

Mb* K. S. Habpbb. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

XT Ba Pe. 

Db. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tea. 

Mb. S. a. B. Tyabjx. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow an the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper (vttfe Second Appendix, Vol. I.PartI) with the Dele-* 
gates from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-pasi» 
ten o’clock* 
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Die Jovis 14^ Deoeml>ris 1938 

Pre/ient : 


Mabqubss of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Kbading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian ). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock- 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Bra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
COWASJEE- 
TJ Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein MLaung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

XJ Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Dele^ 
gieites from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past ten 
o’clock. ^ 
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Die Veneris 16® Decembns 1933 

Present : 


L0BI> AbCHBISHOP op CANTBBBaBY. 

or Sabisbuby. 

MaBQUESS op 2iBTBAND. 

MABatrisss OF Linlithgow. 
Mabqubss of Rfabing. 

EIabl Pbfl. 

Lord Midolbton. 

Lord Kbb (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardings of Pbnshurst. 
Lord Snsll. 

Lord Banheillohb. 

Lord Hutchison of Montross. 


Mb. Butlkb. 

Sib Austrn Ohambrrlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir E.SGINALD Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sib Samubl HoAitK. 

Lord Eustacs Pkbcy. 

Miss Pickford- 

SiB John Wabdlaw-Milnb. 

Earl Wintbrton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sba vShwei Ba. 

Mb. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai IMfbwanji 
Cowasjee. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mb. K. S. Harpeb. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


XJ Thein ^VrAUNG. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

XT Ba Pk. 

Db. Ma Saw Sa. 

XJ Shwk Tiea. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabjx, 


The BIarquhss of Linlithgow in tlie Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Conmiittee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee foe adjourned to Tuesday at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Martis 19® Decembris 1933 

Present : 


MaBQXJESS of SAIilSBXritY, 
Mabquess of Zetland, 
Mabqubss of Linlithgow. 
Mabquess of Reading. 

Eael of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

XoRD Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

XoRD Hankeillotjr. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Picicfobd. 

Sir John Wabdl aw- Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Btirma were also present : — 


.Bra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Hanabbai Merwanji 
COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mb. K. S. Harper. 

XJ Chit Hlaing. 


IJ Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

TJ Shwe 7 ha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

’The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in tlie 
Hxirma "W hite Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, F*art I) with the Delegates 
from B^irma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past^ ten 
o'clock. 
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Die Merciirii 20® Decembrfs 19S3 

Present : 


MARQUJSSfB OF yARISIiCJtY. 

Marquess of Zistlaxp. 
Marquess of Linlithoow. 
Marquess of Reauixc. 

Earl of Derby- 
Lord Middletox- 
Lord Keb (M. Lotiiiae)- 
Lord Hardikge of Penshurst* 
Lord Snbll. 

Lord Rakkeillottb. 

Lord Hutchisox of Moktrose. 


:Mr. At^'lee. 

IMr. liUTLKU. 

Major Cadocan* 

Sm Austen CirAMnEKLAix, 

Mit. COCKvS. 

8lll liEOJXAJ.D C!kADDO(?K. 
Mil* IXWIDSON. 

Mit. Lu>ot* 

Hin Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Kurta<u*: Percy. 

Miss Pxckeord. 

Sir Jorn Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Wixterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also presoiii : — 

Sra Shwe Ba. U ’^riiEiN Mauno. 

Mb. C. H. Campacnac. Dr. Ba Maw\ 

Mb. Hanarhai jMekwanjt Cowasjeu. U Ba Pe. 

U Kyaw Din. Dr. Ma Saw Ha. 

Mb. K. S. Harper. U Shwe 

U Chit Hlaing. Mh. H. A . S. Tvabji. 

The Marquess of LiNr.iTHuow in tiic Chiur. 


The Order of Adjournment is read* 


The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates 
from Burma. 

The Lord in the Chair is heard to take leave of the Delegates from Burma- 

The Secretary of State for India is also heard to take leave of the Delegates 
from Burma. 

U Ba Po is heard to take leave of the Committee. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leave of the Com 
mittee to lay Records A.l and A. 2 before them, being : — 


A.1.-5 


A.2 


f I. Notes by tho Secretary of State for India on the Points of 
Difference between the Projjosals for Constitutional 
Reform in Burma and in India. 

IT. Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the 
franchise, Composition of the l-.ejgislaturo, and Repre- 
sentation of Minorities and Special Interests in Burma. 

III. Memorandi 4 m by the Secretary of State for India on Excluded 
Areas in Burma. 

’ I. Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on Discri- 
mination in Burma. 

II. Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India giving 
Proposals for the future administration of the Burma 
railways. 


Ordered that Records A. 1 and A. 2 be printed and be laid before both 
Bouses of Parliament {vide Volume 11, Records (Session 1933-34)]. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 30th of January 
at three o’clock. 
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Die Martis 80° Jauuaiii 1934 

Present : 


Lobb Abchbishop of Cantebbury. 
Lobb Chancellob. 

Mabqxtess of Salisbxtby. 

Mabquess of Zetlanb. 

Mabquess of Linlithgow. 
Mabquess of Beading, 

Eabl of Debey. 

Eabl of Lytton. 

Eabl Peel. 

Lobb Middleton. 

Lobd Keb (M. Lothian). 

Lobd Habdinge of Penshubst. 
Lobd Snell. 

Lobd Bankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chai^ibeblain^ 
Mb. Cocks. 

Sib Beginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mb. Foot. 

Sib Samuel Ho are. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickfobd. 

Sib John Wabdlaw-Milne, 


The Mabquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of the 20th December last are read. 

The Committee proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the^White • 
Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom.^ IT 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half- past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 8° Februarii 1984 
Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Cantebbuby. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Mabquess of Salisbury. 
Mabquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading, 

Eabl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord ]N?[iddleton. 

Lord Keb (M. Lothian). 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib A.usten Chamberlain. . 
Mb. Cooks. 

Sib Beginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sib Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickfobd. 

Sib John Wabdlaw-Milne. 
Eabl Wintebton. 


Lord H.4jaDiNGE of Penshubst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Mai^quess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjornned to Monday next at half-past four, 
o’clock. 
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Die Lirnae 5° Febrnarii 1934 


Present : 


X.ORD Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of I/Inlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord H.ardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

.Lord Bankeillour. 

.Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Poot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

It is moved by the Chairman, that a letter be addressed to the relatives 
‘of Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar to express the sympathy of the Committee with 
“them on the death of Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar and their deep appreciation 
•of his work as a member of the British India Delegation tp the Committee. 

The same is agreed to. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past ten 
^o’clock. 


Die Martis 6^^ Februarii 1934 


Present : 


Eord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

XoRD Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of I^erby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

XoRD Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

"Sir Austen Chaaiberlain in the Chair. 

Adjournment is read. 

-TL ^ of yesterday are read. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

iSxR Samuel Hoars. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl W interton. 
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Die Blercurii 7® Februarii 1984 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of rANTERBXJRY. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. LothianL 
Lord Hardinge of Fenshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chaaiberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford, 

Sir John Wabdlaw -Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Coromittee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in”" the 
White Paper {v'lde Aj)pendices, Vol. J, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Fjiday at half-pa^t ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 9® Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Chanoeilor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Ax-^sten Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

vSiR Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne, 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {Hde Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
four o’clock. 
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Die Liinae IZ^ Februarii 1934 

Present : 


X.ORD Archbishop of Canterbuby. 
Lord Chahcellob. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

-Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. l^UTLER. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson, 

Mb. Foot, 

Sib Saiviuel Hoare. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Miss Piokford. 

Sir John Wabdlaw-Milne 
Earl Winterton. 


The Mvrquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
D’clock. 


Die Martis 13® Februarii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankellloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sib Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickfobd. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (mde Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -oast ten 
*o cfock. ^ 
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Die Mercurii 14^ Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Dord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

E4.RL OF Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Becinald Craddoch. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (t;id6 Appendices*, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
ten o’clock. " 


Die Veneris 16° Februarii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker TM. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain - 
Sir Becinald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Whit^ Paper rwcZe Appendices. Vol. I, Part I) aadmatters arising therefrom. 
foSt^roek!"^* Committee be adjourned to Monday ne.xt at haJf-past 


S A 
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Die Lunae 19^" Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Lobd Abohbishop of Ca^tterbxjey. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Keading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. ’ 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of AdjoiTOment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Coinniittee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the* 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters ari-^ing therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Martis 20® Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker {M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshubst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mb. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald (Iraddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. I oot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John W’ardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Appendices, Vol. I. Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 
Ordered that the Committee be adjoiuned to Friday next at half ua«'t 
ten o clock. ^ 
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Die Veneris 33® Febriiarii 1934 

Pteiient : 


HORn AbCHBISHOP OI* CANTEHnUBV. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Li?^ltthgo\v, 
IMarquess of Reaping 
Earl of Derry. 

Earl of Lvtton. 

Earl Feel. 

Lord Middleton. 

XORD Irwin. 

XoRD Snell. 

XORD R VNKEILLOUR. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. r>UTLER. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chainiberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. jF'ooT. 

Sir Samuel Moarb. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Kostace Percy. 

Miss Pickfobd. 

Sir John Wardl aw- Milne. 


The Mawqukss of Linlithgow in the Chiair. 


'The Order of Adjoiirnment is read. 

The Proceedings of I’ue^day la«t are read. 

The Committee asrain proceed to discuss the projjosais contained in the 
'White Paper Ap|jendi<*H^, V oL T,Part 1) and matters arioing therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday .next at haif-paot four 
clock. 


Die Lnuae 36° Febmarii 1934 

Present : 

OLord Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Attlee. 


Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow’. 
Marquess of Reading. 
.Earl of Derby. 

.Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Xord EIer (M. Lothian). 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Xord Rankeillour 


The Mabqpess of 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Saiviuel Hoabe. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John War olaw- Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

HGOW in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Lriday last are read. 

The Committee again xjroceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (uWe Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arisin*? therefrom. 

ordered that the Committee Le adjourned till to-morrow at half -past ten 
o’clock. 

3 B 
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Die Martis Februarii 1334 

Present : 


Lord Archbishoi op Canterbury. 
Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lotjiian^ 

Lord Hardince op Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain* 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

]Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones 
Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickpord. 

Sir John Wardl.aw-Milne. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesierda}* are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in'^the 
^hite Paper (ride Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom* 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past twa 
o’clock. 


Die Mercurii 28® Pelruarii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess op Zp.tland 
Marquess op liiNLiTHOow. 
IVIarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardin ge op Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chadviberlain 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
3Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

Lord Eust.ace Percy. 
Earl Winterton, 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment ic read. 
The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 


ww+f Committ^ again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the- 

that h I />ncl matters arising therefrom, 
at f * Committee be adjourned to Tvesdaj' the 6th of March, 

next at hilf.past ten o clock. 
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Die Mariis 6"^ Martii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby". 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middieton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst* 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.- 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Becinald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoabe. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjouraament is read. 

The Proceeding’s of Wednesday, the 2Sth of February last, are read. 

The Committee again proceed to disc^ass the proposal? contained in^the* 
White PaiDer (m'fe Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom- 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two* 
o’clock. 


Die Mercurii 7® Martii 1984 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 


Lord Archbishop or Canterbury'. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord vSnell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen ChalMberlain.. 
Sib Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir SAikiUEL Hoabe. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy'. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Farl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

It is moved by the Chairman, That a letter be addressed to the relatives 
of Miss Pickford to express the sympathy of the Committee with them on the- 
death of Miss Pickford and their deep appreciation of her work as a member 
of the Committee. 

The same is agreed to. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters ari.^ing therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half -past ten- 
o’clock. 

3 e 
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Die Veueris 9® Martii 1984 

P regard : 


XiORD Auc'hbishop of Canterbury. 
JVTaBQUESS of IflALISItURY. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Bearing. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

XoRD Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadooan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain* 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sib Samuel Ho are. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne, 
E\rl VV interton. 


Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chnir 


The Order of Adjoarnment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide AppendiceSj Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half«past 
iour o’clock 


Die Lunae 12° Martii 1934 


Present . 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
AIarquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

JEabl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Keb (Al. Lothian). 

Lobe Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The M.ARQUESS of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadooan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sib Reginald Craddocic. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

-Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl Wintebton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


'The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last axe read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I. Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

The Chairman is heard to inform the Committee, that a telegram has been 
received from U Thein Maung, on behalf of the Delegation from Burma, 
■expressing their sjunpathy with the relatives of the late Miss Pickford, and 
^heir appreciation of her work as a member of the Committee. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
^o’clock. 
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Die Martis 13® Marti! 1934 


Fresent : 


Loro Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess op Saeisbijry. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardtnoe op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord RANKEiLLOifR. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr Attlee 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

•Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan .Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


The Marques.^ of Linlithoow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are road. 

The Committee asain proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the' 
White Paper (r^'r/e Appendices. \ cl. I. Part I) and matters arising therefrom.. 

Ordered that the Cc.mmittee be adjourned till to-morrow at half past 
o’clock. 


Die Mercurii 14® Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Arohbishoi* of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord R^nkeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Coot, 

Sir SaxMUel Ho are. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
P!arl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leave of the Com- 
mittee to lay Record B.2 before them, being Memoranda submitted by the 
Delegates from Burma after the termination of tlieir discussions with the 
Joint Committee. 

Ordered that Record B.2 be ^printed and be laid before loth Houses of 
Parliament {vide Vol. II (Session 1933-34) Records, pp- 177-274). 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (Me Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday nest at half-past 
ten o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 16*^ Martii 1934 

Present : 


iLobd Abchbishoi* of Oanterbuey. 
3£aBQXJES3 of SALISBrBY. 
Marquess of Zetland » 

Mabqttess op Keabino. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscoutnt Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker fM. Lothian). 

Lord Habdinge of Penshdrst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillcxjb. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attiee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoars. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
biR John Wardlaw-Mixne. 
Larl W interton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain m tbe Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendiee^i Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half -past 
•foiu’ o’cl ook. 


Die Lnnae 19® Martii 1984 

Prennt : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halib^ax- 
Lord Ker fM. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshubst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

l.ORD Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mb. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardl aw -Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Canterbury in the Chair. 


The Lord Archbishop of 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of I'riday last are read. 

The Conomittee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (f ide Appendices, V ol. I. Part I) andmatters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrcw at half-past ten 
o’clock. ^ 
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Die Martis 20'’ Martii 19S4 

Prei=tent .* 

Lord Aeohi^ishop of Canterbury. 

Marquess of Raltsbuey. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithoow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker fM. Lothian*. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hankeilloxtr. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Sir Ausien C’-^latviperlain in the Chair. 


Tlie Order of Adjourninent is read. ^ 

The Proceedings of yesterda3^ are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the* 
White Paper {vide Aij^jendicos, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned til! to-morrow at half'X^astJ’tA<ro 
o’clock. 


Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.. 
Sir Keginald CbaddocKj 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Poot. 

Sib Samuel Ho are. 

Sir Joseph h/ATX. 

Lord Ex^stace Percy. 
Earl Winterton. 


Die Mercurii 2V Martii 1934 


Present . 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury, 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian}. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.- 
Sir Reginald rRADDOOK. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Poot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sib Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlav?^ -Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir .Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterda.v are read. 

The Committee aiiaiii proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the* 
White Paper {vide Api>endic s, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Clommittee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past ten» 
o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 23® Martii 1984 

Present : 


XoRD Abohbtshop of Cantebbtjry 
Mabqtjess OB Salisbury. 
JVEabquess of Zetjand, 

Mabquess of Reading. 

-Eahl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshubst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain, 
Sib Reginald rBADDOCE. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Ho a be. 

Lord Lustaoe Percy. 

Sib John Wabdlaw-Milne. 
Earl Wintebton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in th^ Cliair. 


The Order of Adjoiirmrient is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

Ihe Committee again proceed to discuss tho propo-^als contained in the 
White Paper hnde Appendices, Vol. T, Part 1) and matters arisinsf therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee he adjourned to Monday next, at half-past four 
o’clock. 


Die Limae 26® Martii 1984 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Harqxtess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
“Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Harl of Lytton. 

Darl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

XoRD Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshubst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Raneeillour. 

Lord Hutchison ob’ Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butleb. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain. 
Mb. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Damoson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sib Sa:jitjel Hoabe. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord IfusTACE Percy. 

Sir John Warilaw-Milne. 
Earl Wintebton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedinsrs of Friday last are read. 

Committee asain proceed to discuss the proposals contained ir the 
White Paper (u4e Ap.jendices, Vo!. I, Part I' and matters aris'i.g therefrom. 

Ordered that tho Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at haIf-oas«. four 
o*clocJk. 
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Die Martis 27° Martii 1934 

Present : 


Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lori3 Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinoe of Penshurst. 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain^ 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuei. Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

I-ORD Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of LiNLirnoow in the Chair. 


The Ordf^r of Adjourmneiit is read. 

The Proceedings^ of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained iu the- 
White Paper {mde Appendices, Vo . I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned tdl to-morrow at half -past t ^vO 
o’clock. 


Die Mercurii 28° Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord .Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess^ of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton 
Lord Ker { M , Lothian). 

Lord Hardince of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord R^nkeillour. 

Loro Hutchison of jNLontrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

IMr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. ("ocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


liJE Marquess of Linlithoow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceeding-^ of ye terday are read. 

The Committee aaain proceed to discuss the proposals c-nntaineed in the- 
W hite Paper ir%de Appendices, ^^ol. T, Part T) and matters arisiiAg therefrom. 

Ordered that tlie r’ornmittee be adjourned to Tuesday the 17 tb of April 
next at half -past ten o'clock. 
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DielMarHs 17^ ApriUs 1934 


Present : 


liOBD AbCHBISHOP OF CA:srTEBBXIBY. 
Lobd Chanoellob. 

Mabqttess of Sabisbxjby. 

Mabq-uess of Zetland. 

Mabqttess of Linlithoow. 
Mabqttess of Beading. 

Eabl of Debby, 

Eabl of Lytton. 

Eabl Peel. 

ViscoTTNT Halifax. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd Keb (M. Lothian). 

Lobd Habdinge of Penshdbst. 
Lobd Snell. 

Lobd Hankbillodb. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butleb. 

Majob Cadogan. 

Mb. Cooks. 

Sib Reginald Cbaddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mb. P'oot. 

Sib Samuel Hoabe. 

Mb. Mobgan Jones. 

Lobd Ku stage Percy’. 

Sib John Wabdlaw-Milne. 
Eabl Wintebtoni 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesda^^ the 2Sth of March last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vi le Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past two 
o’clock. 


Die Meroiirii 18® Aprilis 1931 


Present i 


IjObd Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Eabl of Derby". 

Eabl of Lytton. 

Eabl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd Keb (M. Lothian). 

Lobd Habdinge of Penshtti^st. 
Lord Rankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrosei 


Mb. Attlee, 

Mb. Butleb. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain. 
Mb. Cocks. 

IB Reginald Obaddok. 
Mb. Davtdson. 

Sib Samuel Hoabe, 

Lobd Eustace Pebcy', 

Sib John Wabdlaw-Milne. 
Eabl Wintebton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The (Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
W'hite Paper {vide Appendices, Vol, I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 20® Aprilis 1934 

Present : 

XoED Archbeshop of Canterbury. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of EiEading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount PFalifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow lu the Chair. 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vi^e Appendices, Vol. I. Part I) and matters arising therefrom* 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next at half -past 
;teri o\*lock. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 


Die Martis 24® Aprilis 1934 


Present : 


Lord archbisbop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chanceli.or. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linx.ithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peei.. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of I^enhsurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillopr. 

Lord Hutchison of 'Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cad oca n. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardl aw -Milne. 
Earl Vv interton. 


The M4BQCESS of Linlithgow in the Choir, 

The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Comutittoe aeain proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (tide Appendices, Vol. I. Part I) and matters arisu-'g therefrom. 

Ordered that tho Comrnittoe be adjourned till to* morrow at half-past two 

-O'cloCK* 
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Die Mercurii 25® Aprilis 1934 

Present : 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Iinlithgow. 
Marque^js of Reading. 

Eabx of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M Lotdian). 

Lord H-abdinge of Penshoest. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeilt.oub. 

Lord liuTcnisoN of IStoNTROsE 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Re(j.inald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mu. A'Joroan Jonb«^. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir ioHN W.ardlaw Milne. 
ICall interton. 


Tee M.ahquess of Linlithgow in t-ho 


The Order of Adjoumment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday ai'e read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the* 
White Paper (mde Appendices, Vol. I. Part I) and matterr^ arising thereirom. 

Ordered that the Cominitteo be adjourned to Iiiiay ne^t at half -past ten 
oViock. 


Die Veneris 27® Aprilis 1984 

Pie^ent : 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Keadinc. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian h 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord JRanaeili our. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Ax^sten Chamberlain. 
Sir Beginaid Craddock. 
IVIR. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

LojiD Lust ACE Percy. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee as^ain proceed to discuss the propo^^als contained in the 
W'hite PaiJcr (viie Ap/pendice'?, Vol. 1, Part I) and matters arisin^r therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjoiirnei to luesday the 1st of May nest 
at half-past ten o’clctk. 
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Die Martis 1*^ Maii 1934 


llAJRQTTESS 03? SaEISBTJBY. 
Maeqttess 03? Zetland. 
Mabquess ot Linlithgow. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd HABDiNGaa oe Penshubst, 
Lobd Snell. 

Lobd Rankeillodb. 

Lobd Hutchison of !Montbose. 


Present : 

Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butleb. 

Majob Cadocan. 

Mb. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Cbaddock 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Eabl Winterton* 


The Marquess of Lijslithgow in' t ho Chair. 


Ihe Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Prooeecling=! of Priday la«t are read. 

It is moved by the Chairman, That, leave having been given by the House 
of Lords for the Clerk to the J oint Committee to attend to be examined as 
a witness before the Committee of Privileges of the House of Commons, he 
is authorised by the Joint Committee, when so attending, to prochice aii 
correspondence referring to the evidence given by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerc'e. 

The same is Agreed to. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposal-a contained in the 
'White Paper (tJzde Appendices, Vol. I, Part J) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Mmday the 14th May at 
a quarter- past three o’clock. 


Die Iimae 14® Maii 1934 

Present : 


Mabquess of Salts bub y. 
Mabquess of Linlithgow. 
Mabquess of Reading. 

Eabl of Debby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Harding e of Pbnshubst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeilloub. 

Lord PIui^^hison of Montrose. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butleb. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Sib Samuel Hoabb. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sib John W'abdl aw -Milne. 
Eabl "VVintebton. 


The Mabquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday the 1st of Ma^?- are read.. 

The rommittee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Axjpendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesda 3 '‘ the 2yth instant 
^t half -past ten o’*3lock. 
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Die Martis 29® Mail 1934 

Present : 


Mabquess of vSalisbuby. 
Mabquess of Zetland, 
Mabquess of Linlithgow. 
Mabquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshdrst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillodr. 

Lord Hxttchison of Montrose. 


Mr. 4ttlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain- 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mr. Loot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir JOHN"WARDLAW-MlLNE.r 

Earl W interton. 


The Marqufss of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order ofl^djournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Monday, 14th May, are read. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leave of the Com- 
mittee to lay Record B.3 before them, being, Supplementarj^ Memoranda!- 
submitted by Delegates from Burma commenting on Memoranda submitted 
by Mr. K. B. Harper on Trade Relations between India and Burma and on 
Commercial Discrimination. { Vide Vol. II, Records (Session 1933-31), pp- 
275-291). 

Ordered, that Record B.3 be printed and laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment {oide Records, Vol. II). 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proj^osals contained in the- 
White Paper \^Ade Appendices, \'ol. I, Part 1 ) and matters arisins therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to I'lie-'day the 5th of June- 
next at half-past ten o’clock. 


Die Martis 5® Junii 1934 


Present 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
]\1arqubss of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Ea:rl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeilloub. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain- 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw- Milne. 
Earl W interton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday, 29th May last, are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the* 
v\ hite Paper {vide Appendicas, Vol, I, Part I) and matters arisii^g therefrom. 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday the 18th of June- 
next at three o’clock. 
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Die Liinae 18® Janii 1934 


~JF^esent ; 


Lokd Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derliy. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker rM. Lothian). 

Lord Hardin oe of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


^ -Mr. Attlee. 

MR'.-JJutler^ 

Ma J ORr“CADOGAN. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr, Cocks. 

Sib Kpjginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Joot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. MoRrsAN Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday, the 5th of June, are read. 

The following Draft Report is laid before the Committee by the Lord in 
the Chair. 


ORDERED TO REPORT 

That this Committee was appointed at the commencement of the 
present Session. 

The Miniites of Evidence taken before, and Records reported from, 
the original Committee were referred to us. For purpose® of con- 
venience this Report treats the present Committee as though it had 
been in existence since the appointment of the original Committee 
on the 11th April, 1933. 

e record with profouiid regret the death of two of our members. 
Lord Burnham aiid Pickford, and we are deeply sensible of the 
loss vvhieh vve have sustained by being deprived of the aid of their 
experience and judgment in the preparation of oar Report. 

We were empowered to call into consultation representatives of 
the Indian States and of British India, and we accordingly invited 
the following Delegates to attend our deliberations : — 

Delegates from the Indian States 


Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Kri^hnama Chari, C.I.E. 

Nawab Sir Liatjat Hya*--KhaTi, O.B.E. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hy dari . 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C.I.E,, O.B.E. 

Sir Manubhai Nar»dshaiiker Mehta, C.S.I. 

Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pattani, K. C.I.E. 

Mr. Y. Thoni}:)are. 

The Report as amended and finally agreed to hy the Joint Committee will be found in 
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Page ii 

Delegates fro in Continental Britith India 

His Highness th«i Honourable Sahan Sir Mohaiuad Shah 

Aga Khan, G.C.S.I./a.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

Sir C- P. Kamaswami Aiyar, K.C.I.E. 
n b edkar 

Sir Hubf^rt Carr. 

Mr. A. H. Chu'/navi. 

Lieut.* Col un<"-l Sir Henry Cidney. 

Sir Hari Singh CJonr. 

Mr. A. Kanga'^wami Iyengar. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

Mr. N. M. Jo^hi. 

Mr. N. C. Kirlkar. 

Begum Shah Kawa?. 

Ran Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

The Right Hor Durable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K.C. S.T. 

Sir Phi roxe S^^thna. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh. 

Sir Nriperdra Nath Sircar. 

Sir Purshotamias Thakurdas, C.T.E M.B.B. 

Mr. Zafraliali Khari. 

Delegates from the Province Bvrma 

Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnao. M.B.E. 

Mr. N. M. Covvasii. 

U Kya'^^? Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harxjer. 

TJ Chit Illalng. 

U I’hf^in Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw- 
U Ba Pe. 

Dv. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, 

All the above were able to attend with the exception of Mr. Kelkar, 
who was prevented by illnes*^ from coming to England. have 

learned with very great regret of the death of Mr. Rangaswami I vensar 
since hi-> return to India. ® 

Ihe Delegates took part in more than seventy of our meetings, 
some of which were devoted to discussion between the Delegates 
and ourselves, and others to the hearing of evVience. 

Page iii 

'VVe desire to place on record our appreciation of the assistance 
wnich we have derived from our full and frank discussions with the 
Delegate'^, for many of whom ?o long an absence from their own 
country must have caused great personnel inconvenience and 
sacrifice. Their advice and co-operation have been of the greatest 
value to us. Mar'y of them have also fiirnishcxi us with sej)arate 
memoranda on various points, and we may mention in particular 
ttie Joint Memorandum signed by all the British Indian Delegates 

34 
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who were still in England, which has been of great service to us as 
focussinQj British Indian views and to which we shall have occasion 
often to refer in Ihe course of oar Keport. 

Wc have held nieetincs in all aiid have examined over 1 20 

witnesses, whose evidence has been x^rinted in \ olumes 24, 2B and 
2C of the Minutes of Evidence pubii«hGd-iii the autumn of 1933. 
We are much indebted to all the witnesses for the assistaiice which 
they gave us, but our special gratitude is due to the Secretary- ol. 
Stat'^ for In lia, wdio, though a member oC the Committee, took the 
perhaps unprecedented course of tendering himself as a witness, and 
who replied to nearly ^i,000 exuestions during the nineteen days over 
which his evidence extended. In T :0 other w^ay could w© have been 
so effectively enabled to distinguish, and to examine in all their 
bearings, the intricate and difficult issues winch we are charged 
to consider. We have aho been fortunate in having at our disposal 
the practical knowledge of Indian affairs acquired by many of our 
ovvnnamljer from their per'^onal experience in high office or in 
otl.er w( rk in India. 

Page iv 

CHAIRMAN’S DRAFT REPORT TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE 
JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORM 

CONTENTS 

PART 


Introiiction 

Para. Page 

1 The Statutory Commission’s survey . . . . , . . , . . 1 

2 The peoples of India . . . . . . . . . . . , . . 1 

3 The Indian States . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . 2 

4 British India . . . , . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

5 Features of present constitution . . . . . . . . . . 2 

6 Results of British rule . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

7 The Mogul Empii*e . . . . . . . . , , , . , . 3 

8 The post-Mogul period . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 4 

9 Restoration of peace and order . . . , . . . . . . . , 4 

10 Unity created by British rule . . . . . . . . . , , , 4 

1 1 Growth of national idea . . . . . . . . , . . . . , 5 

12 Basis of strength of Government of India . . . . . . . . 6 

13 Want of harmony between Government and people . . , , . . 5 

14 Public opinion in India , , . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 

15 The moment propitious for a readjustment of relations . . . . 6 

16 Emergence of body of central opinion , , , . . . . . 7 

17 The Preamble to the Act of 1919 . - . . . . . . . . 7 

18 The Indian demand for responsible government accepted , . . . 8 

19 Meaning of responsible government . . , . . . , . 8 

20 Need for encouraging sense of responsibility , . . . . , . , 9 

21 Responsible government and social reform . . . . . . . . 9 

22 Unwisdom of disappointing Indian expectations . . . . . . 10 

23 Special problem of responsibility at the Centre . . . . , . 10 

24 I^he change e:ffected by the declaration of the Princes . . , , 11 

25 The arguments of the Statutory Commission , . . , . . 11 

26 Present relations between Government and Legislature . . . . 12 

27 Dififieulty of reconciling an irresponsible Centre with provincial 

autonomy , . , . , . . . . . . . . . . . 13 

28 Reciuirements of a successful Constitution . . . . . . . . 13 

29 British conception of parliamentary government . . , . . , 14 


* N'ofe — ^For convenience it may be noted'jthat this Part I" was never considered, as the Com- 
mittee agreed to consider an alternative Part I laid before them by the Lord in the Chair on the 
24th July, 1934, Vide infra pp. 470-491. 
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Para. Page 

30 Essentials of parliamentary government . . , . . , . , 13 

31 Difficulties of the problem in India .. .. .. .,14 

32 A middle course possible . . . . . . , . . . , , 15 

33 Safeguards necessary in the interests of India herself . , , , 15 

34 Need for flexibility . . . . . . . . . . . . , , 15 

35 for a strong Executive . . . . . . . . . . . , 15 

36 for efficiency in administration . . . . . . , , . . 17 

37 fo r an impartial and disinterested authority . . . . . . 17 

38 Disuse of safeguards the measure of their success . . . . , , 18 

39 Consequences of the alternative solution . . . . . . . . 18 

40 Lord Macaulay’s questions . . . . . . . . . . . . 19 

41 The United Kingdom and India . . . . . . . . , . 19 

42 India and the Crown . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 19 


PART n 


The White Paper 

43 The Committee’s terms of reference 

44 Arrangement of White Paper 

45 Burma 

I.- PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
(1) The Autonomous Provinces 

46 Definition of Provincial Autonomy 

47 The principle accepted 

The Ambit of Provincial Autonomy 

48 Distribution of legislative powers between Centre and 

Provinces 

49 Concurrent legislative powers 

50 Provincial legislation to meet local requirements 

51 Conflicts of law in concurrent field 

52 The reisduary legislative power 

53 Cleavage of opinion in India 

fi4 Difficulty of rejecting White Paper proposal 


Existing and Future Governors^ Provinces 

55 The present Governors’ Provinces 

.56 Sind 

57 Case for separation from Bombay 

58 Orissa 

59 The Central Provinces and the Berars 

60 Provincial boundaries 

fil Constitution of futxrre Governors’ Provinces 


21 

21 

21 


22 

22 


23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 


26 

26 

27 

28 
28 
28 
29 


( 2 ) The Provinciai. Executive 

62 The Provincial Executive . . . . . . . . . . 29 

'63 The present Executive . . . , . . , , , , . . 29 

64 Executive power of authority to be vested in Governor . . 30 

65 Analogy with British constitutional system . . . , , . 30 

•66 British constitutional theory . . . . . . . , , . 3 i 

•67 Its flexibility . . . . . . . . , . . . . . 31 

68 Adaptation to difierent stages of constitutional development. . 32 

69 Governor’s power to dissent from Minister’s advice . , . , 32 

'70 7’he Instrument of Instructions . , . . . . . . . . 32 

71 Relations between Governor and Ministers . . . . . . 33 

72 Constitutional implications of Governor’s “ special respon- 

sibilities ” . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 33 

73 Parliament and the Instrument of Instructions , . , , 34 

74 Special questions connected -with the Executive . , . . 35 
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75 

76 

77 
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Page vi 


(i) The Nature of the Governor's “ Special 
Responsibilities'^ ’ 

The Governor’s ** special responsibilities ” defined . . . . 

Peace and tranquillity of the Province, Minorities, Public 
Services 

Rights of States, Partially Excluded Areas 
Execution of orders of Governor-General 
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PART I- 


IKTRODUOTION 


1. The cotiditions of the problem with the examination of which The statutory 
we ha\e been entrusted are brilliantly described in the comprehensive surv^, 

5 survey which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission. We are not aware that the accuracy of this survey has been 
impeached, and we are content to- take it both as the starting point 
and the textbook of our own investigation, ISTor, indeed, could we do 
otherwise; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
10 disposal to have accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 
and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
work of the Commission and our conviction that, if we had not had 
before us the fruits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
should scarcely have been able to enter upon, much less to complete 
15 within any measurable space of time, the task which Parliament has 
imposed upon us. Nevertheless^ if the labours of the Commission 
have happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of intro- 
duction the conditions of the Indian problem, there are certain 
elements in it which must so sensibly affect the judgment which we 
20 are invited to fom and the recommendations which it will be our 
duty to make that we may be permitted briefly to refer to them. 

2. The sub-continent of India, ^ lying between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570,000 square miles with S' of 
population now approaching 340,000,000. Of this area British India 
25 comprises about 820,000, and the Indian States 700,000, square 
miles, with populations of about 260,000.000 and 80.000.000 re- 
spectively. It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking over 
two hundred different languages or dialects, and o-^-en as distinct 
from one another in origin, tradition and manner of life, as are the 
30 nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism 
in one form or another as their religion ; over 77-000,000 are 
followers of Islam: and the difference between the two is not only 
one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of race, of law, and of 
culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct and 
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separate civilisations. Hinduism is distinguished b.y tJie singular 35 
phenomenon of caste, which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and which, save in a very restricted field, remains impervious 
to the more liberal philosophies of the West, the religion of Islam 
on the other hand is based upon the conception of the equality of 
man. In addition to these two great communities, there is also to be 40 
found an infinite variety of other religions and sects, ranging from 

* i.e., excluding Burma ; ue infra, para. 45. 
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ihe simple beliefs of Animism to the mystical speculations of the 
Buddhist. The great majority of the people of India derive their 
living from the soil and practise for the most part a traditional and 
self-sufiicing type of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is 
• very considerable, but owing to the vast number of its inhabitants 5 
the average standard of living is low and can scarcely be compared 
even with that of the more backward countries of Europe- Literacy 
is rare outside urban areas, and even in these the number of literates 
bears but a small proportion to the total population. 

3. In its political structure India is divided between British India 10 
and the Indian States. The latter are nearly 600 in number. 
They include 109 States^ among them great States like Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda. Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore, the Bulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chamber of Princes; 128 which 
are represented in the Chamber by 12 of their own order elected by 15 
themselves; and 327 Estates, Jagirs, and others which are only 
States in the sense that their territory, often consisting only of a 
few acres, does not form part of British India. The more important 
States within their own territories enjoy all the principal attributes 
of sovereignty, but their external relations are in the hands of the 20 
1‘aramount Power- The sovereignty of others is of a more restricted 
kind, and over others again the Paramount Power exercises in 
varying degrees an administrative control. 

4. British India consists of nine Governors’ Provinces (excluding 
Burma), together with certain other areas administered under the 25 
Government of India itself. The Governors’ Provinces possess a 
considerable measure of executive and legislative independence ; 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can exercise executive and legislative authority. 

In respect of certain matters, known as transferred subjects, the 30 
Provincial Executives are responsible to their Legislatures; but the 
Governor-General in Council is independent of the Central Legis- 
lature and responsible only to the Secretary of State and through him 
to Parliament. An official bloc forms part of both the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and in general acts in accordance with the 35 
wishes of the Governor-General and Provincial Governors respec- 
tively. British India is administered through a number of services, 
some of them all-India services, and some provincial. Of the former 
the most important is the Indian Civil Service, recruited by the 
Secretary of State. 40 

5. Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 
of British India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 
to enter with more particularly when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 45 
Secretary of State and through him to Parliament; Provincial 
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Executives exercising powers over a wide field* responsible in certain 
matters but not in others to the Provincial Legislatures; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-making 
power, but with no control over the Executive in one case and 
with only a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding 
the measure of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the 
outcome of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains 
in essence a unitary and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
10 edifice , and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 
lesponsibilities for the peace, order and good government of Indit"’-. 

6. We are not of opinion that the British rule in India stands in 
need of any apologist. We claim for it neither infallibility nor 
15 perfection; but if, as with all governments, it has at times fallen 
into error, its errors have been nobly and amply redeemed- Its 
first justification is that it has given to India that which throughout 
the centuries she has never possessed, a Government whose authority 
is unquestioned in any part of the sub-continent; next, that it has 
20 barred the way against the foreign invader and has maintained 
tranquillity at home ; and lastly, by the creation of a just administra- 
tion and an incorruptible magistracy, that it has established the rule 
of law, and has secured to every subject of His Majesty in British 
India the right to go in peace about his daily work and to retain for 
25 his own use the fruit of his labours. Hor ought we to omit to notice 
how small is the British element in the services by whose agency 
these results have been brought about. The total European popu- 
lation of British India today, including some 60,000 British troops, is 
only 135,000; the total British element in the superior services is 
■30 about 3,150; and of these there are approximately 800 in the Indian 
Civil Service and 500 in the Indian Police. 


7. The magnitude of this achievement cannot be justlv estimated The Mogul 
without reference to the condition of things which preceded it- 
The arts of government and administration were not indeed 
35 unknown to the Moguls, and the strong hand of the Emperors who 
leigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced thei larger part of India and did mot suffer by comparison 
with, if It did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary 
monarchies of Europe, But the strength of the Mogul Empire 
-40 depended essentially upon the personal qualities of its ruling House 
and when the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably followed; nor during its most magnificent period was its 
authority unchallenged either within or without its borders Its 
system of goveriiment resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 

subject races were made subservient to the ' 
ambitions and often to the caprices, of the monarch: for the 
politic toleration of Akbar found no imitator among his successors. 
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The mperial splendour became the measure of the people’s poverty 
and their sufferings are said by a French observer, long resident It 
to desS. lieyond th^ poler of wor£ 

^ of are pages in the history of India, between the collapse Xhe poat-Moanl 

establishment of British 
supremacy, which even today cannot be read without horror With 
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but brief intervals of relief^ vast tracts were given over to the 
internecine struggles of the 'princes, the guerilla warfare of petty 
chiefs, and the exactions of Indian and European adventurers and to 10 
townsmen and peasants alike, the helpless victims of malice domestic, 
foreign lev 3 ', and the vhole apparatus of anarchy, it might have 
seemed that the sum of human misery was complete. It is in the 
improvement which has taken place in Indian agriculture since the 
establishment of peace and security that the Royal Commission in 15 
1928 found a measure of the extent to which husbandry had been 
injured and its progress delayed hy the long period of disorder and 
unrest that preceded the British occupation. 

9. Such were the conditions out of which British rule created 

a new and stable polity, not without the support and co-operation 20 
of Indians themselves- Peace and order were re-established, the 
Relations of the Indian States wnth one another and with the Crown 
were finally determined, and the rule of law made effective through- 
out the whole of British India. On this solid foundation the majestic 
stiucture of the Government of India rests, and it can be claimed 25 
with certainty that in the period which has elapsed since 1858, when 
the Crown assumed supremacy over all the territories of the East 
India Company, the intellectual and material progress of India 
has been greater than it was ever within her power to achieve during 
any other period of her long and chequered history, 30 

10. The success of British rule has produced many, and sometimes 
unforeseen, consequences. A strong central Government, without 
a rival to challenge its authority, has transformed British India into 
a single unitary State. A sense of political unity has been thereby 
created and thep have emerged the beginnings of a sense of nation- 35 
elity, transcending, as it would seem, the profound divisions of race, 
language, and religion, and based upon the conception of India as the 
common heritage of all her peoples. India is far from being jet a 
homogeneous nation* she is perhaps (and the future alone can tell) 

a nation in the making but w© do not think it open to question that 40 
the growth of any national spirit has only been rendered possible 
by the existence of a powerful and disinterested government, willing 
to plav the part of an impartial arbiter, and able bv the exorcise of 
its authority to keep under control the centrifugal and disruptive 
forces produced^ by acute religious and racial conflict. It is a singular *^5 
reflection that in the English tongue Indian nationalists have found 
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of India. 


the most convenient^ vehicle for the public discussion and inter- 
change of their political ideas; but none can fail to apprcciato* its 
significance. 


n. It would be as unreascmable to feel surprise at the growth of 
this spmt it would be idle to deny its existence. It was begotten 5 
of the political union between the two countries and it has been 

of British constitutional 
theory. Indian political thought, postulating too hastily the uni- 
the latter, a premise to which few Englishmen 
would pye an unqualified assent, has not failed to point out aTup 10 
posed inconsistency between theory and practice in the ease of 
Bntish rule in India; but the reality of the Indian argument rests in 
our opmion on other and broader grounds. ‘‘'Sumenu rests in 

12. The strength of the Government of India for many sen-rations 
may, as It seems to us, be referred to two causes; the first, its ac- 15 
countaoility to Parliament, which has given it a quality of stability 
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and permanence impossible of attainment otherwise by a system of 
personal rule ; the second, its general acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. These were able indeed, 'and with good cause, to . 

20 recognise the distinction between good governors and bad; but, so 
long as they were left alone, knew nothing of, or at least were in- 
different to, any distinction between the forms of government itself. 

A people, whose ambitions are wholly negative and do not extend 
beyond a desire for peace and tranquillity, will be content to accept 
25 any form of government which is strong and reasonably impartial, 
and that Government must be deemed the most successful which is- 
able to satisfy the aspirations of those whom it governs at the parti- 
cular sta;^^e of development which they have attained. It is perhaps 
the most signal tribute to British rule in India that the performance 
30 of all the fundamental purposes of government, that is to say, the 
^ maintenance of law and order and an upright administration, is now 
accepted as a matter of coarse, so that men are free to turn their 
thoughts to other things. Conditions have thus been created favour- 
able in the case of an acute and ingenious race to speculation 
35 upon the forms of government, and, as a natural consequence, to 
the rise of that which is sometimes called a politically minded class. 

Men become no longer content to be well governed, but desire a voice 
in their own government. The Montagu- Chelmsford Beforms and the 
Government of India^ Act, 1919, were designed to meet the demand 
40 then made. Ihe. claim is now to have a voice in the selection of 
those who govern. 

13. The benevolent autocrat no less than the tyrant holds by a wanfcof 
precarious tenure, if in the last analysis he has not the support of harmony 
body of public opinion, whether tacit or expressed ; like Antaeus in Oo^rnWnt 

45 the ancient myth, he must draw strength from contact with the soil. p®opl©. 
The moralist may deplore, but the least cynical must admit, that the 
sentiment of gratitude plays but a small part in the formation of that 

i 
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opinion, and we should doubtless listen with incredulity to a histo- 
rian who should ascribe it to the English people after the Conquest ; 
yet the Normans made England a nation and laid the foundations of a 
system of law and administration which endures to this day. There 
5 is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very just 
appreciation of the be efits derived from the British connection, bur 
the attachment of. a people to its government is not always determined 
by an objective calculation of material interests. The subtle ferments 
of education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
10 of nationality to which we have already alluded, go far to explain the 
want of harmony which exists between the present system of govern- 
ment and public opinion in India, so far as the latter is vocal. Iz 
may be justly observed that the qualification is a vital one and that 
there are no means of gauging the opinion of the vast and inarticulate 
15 mass of the cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population 
and to whom an equitable land revenue settlement and the timely 
advent of the monsoon are likely for many years to be of greater 
importance than the most radical political changes. But though 
Parliament is a trustee for the masses of India and cannot disclaim 
20 the resposibilities which it has assumed on their behalf, it would in 
our opinion be unjust to judsfe the political consciousness of her peo- 
ple by the ' standard of the least instructed class. 

14. No appreciation of the Indian problem would be complete if it Publfc onlnlon 
a:ffected to disregard the want of harmony of which we have spoken, hi India. 

^25 Where, as in India, political education has not extended beyond a 
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class small in comparison with the total population, it may be com 
ceded that alleged manifestations of public opinion are often of 
doubtful value, nor indeed are there wanting those who would refuse 
to attribute to them value of any kind. But we are not prepared to 
admit that over a period of Sour years the members of three Round 30 
Table Conferences and the members of this Committee have listened 
to the arguments and have shared the debates of men who represent- 
ed in India no one but themselves. We are satisfied that a public 
opinion exists in India which it would be a profound error for 
Parliament to ignore; that the estrangement between that opinion 3S 
and the present system of government is prejudicial to the interests 
of both countries ; and that a readjustment of relations between the 
two partners is required. 

the moment 1'"^* moment is propitious for a readjustment of this kind 
►ropitlousfor Por the first time in the history of India, representatives of her 40 
Princes and peoples have sat for many months in counsel with 
' * representatives of His Majesty's Government and of the great 

political parties of the United Kingdom; and for the first time in 
the history of Parliament Indian delegates have taken part in the 
ppceedings of a Joint Select Committee and have illuminated our 45 
discussions, even if circumstances forbid them to share our 
responsibilities- We do not suggest, nor would any Indian claim, 
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that the conclusions which emerged from the minute and laborious 
diligence of the three Round Table Conferences are binding upon the 
United Kingdom or upon India; but they are not on that account 
to be neglected or contemned. They are the fruits of an efiort 
which will be deemed as laudable by a future, as it might have 5 
seemed incredible to a past, generation, to ascertain whether any 
substantial measure of agreement was possible upon the- principles 
which should, or might, inform a new Constitution for India. It 
can scarcely have been supposed by the promoters of those Confer- 
ences that the free and unfettered discussiqn of questions so 10 
formidable and complex would succeed in producing a complete 
and harmonious reconciliation of contradictory or at least divergent 
opinions; but the common measure of agreement achieved must, 
we apprehend, have exceeded their most hopeful expectations. 
!.;Bmergence of IG. We do not wish to imply that any scheme for the future 15 
iiJwitrai opinion, government of India is at present in existence which can be said to 
have been agreed even unofficially between representatives of the two 
countries. We realize too that there is a party in India with whom 
the prospects of agreement of any kind may be remote ; but from the 
discussions and personal contacts of the last four years there has 20 
emerged a body of central opinion (for so we may describe it) in the 
creation of which a juster appreciation by each side of the difficulties 
nnd even more of the motives of the other has been perhaps not the 
least potent influence. This is a new and hopeful phenomenon. 

It is possible now to distinguish much common ground, where 25 
previously the dividing gulf might have seemed unbridgeable; and 
ic will not be denied that, if the movement of British opinion has 
contributed to this result, so also has that of India. On the common 
ground thus marked out we believe that the foundations could be 
laid of a firm and enduring structure. 30 

1*7, If then we are satisfied, for the reasons which we have given, 
both that a readjustment is necessary and that the moment for 
effecting it is propitious, it becomes our duty to consider the form 
which such a readjustment should take. For this purpose it is well 
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35 to recall that the ultimate aims of British rule in India have been 
often stated and are on record. They are set out with precision 
in the Preamble to the Government of India Act» 1919, which runs 
as follows : — I 

‘‘Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
40 for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, end for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire : 

45 And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 

be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that sub- 
stantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 
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And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must 
5 be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility: 

And whereas concmiently with the gradual development of 
10 0 self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 

expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities.'* 

15 Subsequent declarations have not in our opinion added anything 
to the substance of this lorcamble, which is conceived in such wide 
and general terms that we should hesitate to put any limit upon its 
implications, save those which necessarily arise from the use of 
such words as “gi-aduaF’ and “progressive." We are content, 

20 therefore, to take (he Preamble as a clear statement of the policy 
and aims of Parliament in relation to the government of India. 

18. The readjustment of the relations between the two partners Theindiaifc 
ought, in the Indian view, to take the form of the grant forthwith, ^es^n^biT 
subject to certain conditions, of responsible government both in the government 

25 Provinces and at the Centre. There is no date or time-limit men- 
tioned in the Preamble, and on this aspect of the matter, Parliament 
is bound by no pledges, and is free to make its own decision. It can 
grant the demand, or it can reject it as premature and unwise; and 
the grave and difficult task is laid upon us of recommending to 
30 Parliament what its choice should be. After mature and anxious 
deliberation and with a full sense of our responsibilities, we have 
come without hesitation to the conclusion that it w^juld be wremg and 
prejudicial to the interests of both countries to i eject the Indian 
claim; and we shall endeavour in the paragraphs which follow to 
35 explain and justify that conclusion. The quality of (he problem, 
as we shall indicate, differs in the Provinces and in the Centra, 
but there are nevei'theless certain general considerations which are 
applicable to both. 

19. The demand for responsible government in the Provinces was Meaning of 
40 admitted by the Statutory Commission, and it mierht be sufficient for responsible 

us to adopt the arguments which lad them to that decision, and from 
which we see no reason to dissent; but we think it right to add some 
observations of our own. We desire also to make it clear that by 
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responsible government we mean a form of government in which the 
executive is in some sense accountable to the Legislature, and not one 45 
which implies no more than the substitution of Indian Ministers for 
o/hcial Councillors. It has seemed to us that this distinction was not 
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always kept in mind by some of the Indian witnesses whom we heard, 
and, though we can understand prominence being given to llie com 
ception of government of Indians by Indians, it is necessary to 
emphasise that self-government and responsible government are by 
no means the same thing. We use advisedly the expression ‘^in 5 
some sense accountable/' lest wc should be thought to advocate the 
adoption in India witliout qualification of the parliamentary system 
which obtains in the United Kingdom, a matter to w^hich we propose 
to make reference subsequentlv in this Report. 

Kecdfor^ 20. Mo Indian Federation is likely in our opinion to become a 10 

successful and thriving State unless (so far as British India i& con- 

;«spousibiiity. eerned) it is based upon autonomous Provincial units with a vigorous 
and independent political life’, of their own. The present dyarchic 
system in the Provinces, as rhe Statutory Commission p'^int out, 
w’-hich was designed to develo-p a sense of responsibility, lias some- 15 
times tended to encourage a w-holly different £ittiiude. A cense of 
jesponsibility is an attribute of character, not a garment to be put orf 
or discarded at will. It may be strengthened by inherited tradition, 
but it must be acquired in the hard school fjf experience; and 
the Statutory Commission rightly observe that it can only be taught 20 
by making men responsible politically for the effects of their own 
actions. It is the misfortune of India that throi’ghout all the 
centuries which preceded the establishment of the British Raj 
this doctrine has been unknown or obnoxious to her rulers. Ojf 
the mischiefs which have followed and of the efiect upon the 25 
national character, it is unnecessary to speak; but it is not for 
us to complain if Indians now seek to apply a remedy which they 
have learned from an attentive study of our own history, and which 
indeed wc have held out to them as the uitimace view of our policy 
in India. We do not think that the opportunity ought any longer to ZO 
be denied them. ^ 

Secondly, we are conviiiccd that progress in one direction of 
#ooSuSorm. supreme importance to India can only be achieved under a system of 
responsible government. We may indeed legitimately claim that for 
the greater part of her mateiial and intellectual progress she is 35 
mainly indebted to British rule, which has also ensured the order and 
tranquillity without which no progress of any kind is possible. But 
from one aspect of Indian lib' Government has deliberately stood 
a^-^de; it has followed a policy of neutrality and rori-interferenr-*e 
in all matters which touch the religions of India. It is not difficult 40 
to justify that policy, '^vhetner on g,‘ninds of expediency or on other 
grounds; but so closely are the habits and customs of the people 
bound up with their religious beliefs that the effect has been to 
pat grave obstacles in the way of social legislation by the Govern- 
ment of India in a sphere of immense and growing importance. In no 45 
other sphere, as all thoughtful Indians recognise, is the need for 
serial reform more urgent and vital; yet Governm.mt is debarred, 

*' Page 10 

by tho considerations we have stated from effective interference in 
such matters as child marriage or the appalling problem of the 
' untouchables. There are fetters which only Indian hands can strike 
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ofi ; and we can do no more than give Indian reformers the oppor- 
5 tumty themselves of attempting the task. We are under no illusions 
as to the difficulties and obstacles which they are likely to encounter, 
but we are clear for the reasons which we have given that under 
responsible government alone can the attempt be made with any ^ 

prospect of success. 

10 22. Lastly, we cannot ignore the swift march of events during the 

last few years. We have already spoken of the manner in which 
representatives of India have been willing to co-operate with men of expectations- 
this country for the purpose of reaching some common measure of 
agreement and of the success which, as it seems to us, has attended 
15 their efforts. It would be a matter of profound regret to us if the 
fruits of this co-operation were abandoned or at least treated as of 
little account. The singular changei which has come over the Indian 
political scene is as encouraging as it is impressive; and the evidence 
satisfies us that it is due in large part to the belief of Indians that the 
20 joint labours of the last four years will not be thrown away. We 
cannot take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament a 
course of action which would not only disappoint a belief so strongly 
and universally held, but which we are convinced would also pro- 
duce most unhappy consequences. It will be said that this is an 
25 argument of mere expediency, but we do not so regard it. We see 
the opportunity of terminating an estrangement between the two 
count! ies which, if it is allowed to continue, can bring nothing bat 
harm to both of them. The material interests at stake are not 
inconsiderable, and Parliament will rightly desire to take them into 
30 account; but the other factors to which we have drawn attention 
seem to us not 'less vital because imponderable and we believe that 
an even greater importance is to be attributed to them. 

i 

23. Much of what we have said applies equally to the Centre SpcclalproWen 
and to the Provinces, but the problem of responsibility at the a?the°Centre*! 
35 Centre raises grave_ issues of its own. We do not forget* that the 
Statutory Commission were unable to convince themselves that 
this further step was justified at the time when they made their 
Hep or t, and w© cannot lightly put aside the reasons which led them 
to that conclusion, it is admitted by responsible Indian leaders ihit 
40 whatever form, the Central iGovernment may take, the defence and 
external relations of India must for the time being remain the ex- 
clusive responsibility of the Governor-General. Hence any measure 
of responsible government at the Centre must involve a system of 
dyarchy: but the Statutory Commission held strongly the view 
45 that a unitary government at the Centre was essential arid should 
be preserved at all costs. ^‘It must be a governments^, they wrote, 

''able to bear the vast responsibilities which are cast upon it as tne 
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central executive organ of^ a sub-continent presenting complicated 
and diverse features which it has been our business to describe^’ ; 
and they expressed the opinion that a plan based on dyarchy was 
unworkable and no real advance in the direction of developing 
5 central responsibility at all. To this w© might add that what we 
have ourselves said above on the subject of dyarchy in the Provinces 
appears at first sight to be wholly inconsistent with any contrary view 

24. We recognise the force and Weight of all these arguments, Thecfiange ’ 
but we have to deal with a state .of things which did not, and indeed eff ec|e<i by 
10 could not, enter into the consideration of the Statutory Commission th^lrtn^cg®* ' 
when they reach’ed their decision on this matter. Their examination 
the problem was prosecuted at a time antecedent to the declaration 
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by the Princes of their willingness to enter an All-India Federation, 
and, though they looked forward to such a Federation in the future, 
and indeed so framed their recommendations as to prepare the way 15 
for it, they had no choice but to deal with things as they then were 
and not as they might afterwards become. We, on the other hand, 
have to take into account as a new factor, the declaration of the 
Princes that they are willing now to enter into aiiv All-India 
Federation, but subject always to this condition, that the Federal 20 
Government is a responsible and not an irresponsible government. 
The importance of this declaration cannot be over-estimated, 
and if the choice is to be made between a responsible government 
at the Centre with the accession of the Princes and a continuance of 
the present system (even with some modification) without them, 25 
we cannot doubt what the choice would be. The Indian States, 
both geographically and economically, are an integral part of 
India, and as the Statutory Commission observe, there are few 
subjects which should form the field of activity of a central govern- 
ment in India which do not interest also the States. Their accession 30 
to an All-India Federation will in our opinion be found to be no 
less to their own advantage than it will undoubtedly be to the 
advantage of India as a whole; but apart from this they have a 
special contribution of their own to make. They will strengthen 
the association betwe'en India and the Crown; and we are also 35 
persuaded that they will introduce into the new Constitution a 
cautious and conservative element, with a practical experience in 
the problems of government, which will make for sobriety and 
stability in Indian politics of the future. 

Tlie arguments 25. Our recommendation then is conditional upon the accession 40 

Commission. Princes; and if we ore asked what the position would be, 

if the Princes should resile from their declaration, we can only 
reply that in that event, which happily there is no reason to con- 
template, we are unaware of any pledges which bind either 
Parliament or His Majesty’s Government, and that the matter will 45 
be at large. But the problem of dyarchy at the Centre remains, and 
the objections to it so strongly urged by the Statutory Commission 
have still to be considered. In our opinion a system of dyarchy 
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at the Centre such as we propose is not open, at least in an equal 
degree, to the criticisms levelled against it in the Provinces. There 
is only an imperfect analogy between the reservation of defence or 
external relations and that of the present reserved subjects in the 
Provincial sphere. In the Provinces the administration of the 6 
reserved subjects touches so closely that of the subjects transferred 
to Ministers that an administrative decision in one field may pro- 
foundly afiect decisions in another, and a division of responsibility 
cannot fail to have perplexing consequences. Contact between 
the subjects of defence or external relations and the range of subjects 10 
which, if our recommendations are accepted, would fall within the 
sphere of Ministers at the Centre is, if not remote, at least not a 
matter of daily occurrence. It is no doubt true that the Army at 
the Centre and police in the P'rovinces are both concerned with the 
preservation of order, but their functions in this respect differ so 15 
widely that administratively, they present far more points of contrast 
than of likeness. We do not by any means overlook th'e question of 
finance or the reactions of the Army budget upon the finance of the 
central administration; but here again no question arises of a 
constant impingement of one administrative sphere upon the other 26 
Lastly, it is reasonable to suppose that the interest of the Princes in 
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all matters relating to the defence of India will make them unwilling 
to support any action tending to blur the responsibility of the 
Oovernor-General in this held or to become parties to ill-conceived 
25 criticism of his administration of the reserved departments. We are 
led to the conclusion, therefore, that the obejctions of the Statutory 
Commission are not in themselves an insuperable bar to the grant of 
responsible government even at the Centre, and we are not satisfied 
that the sacrifice of unity will render impossible the establishment of 
30 an efficient central executive. 

26. As our enquiry has proceeded, we have been increasingly ^^^s^betweeB 
impressed not by the strength of the Central 'G’overnment as at Govemraent ; 
present constituted, but by its weakness. It is confronted by andLegislatnrei 
a Legislature whose members are unrestrained by the knowledge that 

35 they themselves may be required to provide an alternative govern- 
ment, whose opinions are uninformed by the experience of power, and 
who are prone to regard support of government policy as a betrayal 
of the national cause. It is abundantly clear from the political 
history of the last twelve years that criticism by the Assembly has 
40 constantly influenced the policy of government; if the tendency of 
that criticism has been mainly destructive, this has been mainly due 
to the circumstances which we have just described. As a result, the 
prestige of the Government has been lowered, and disharmony 
between Government and Legislature has come to be regarded as 
45 an inevitable feature of their relationship. If this has been the case 
under existing conditions, we cannot doubt that the position would 
deteriorate still further if an irresponsible Centre were to be super- 
imposed upon a number of autonomous Provinces. 
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27. It has been made clear to us that, with few exceptions, Indians 

of every shade of political opinion have come, rightly or wrongly, irresponsible 
to regard a measure of responsible government at the Centre as the pr^JincSi 
hallmark of nationhood, and as a thing vital to the status and self- autonomy. 

5 respect of India. If these hopes and desires were now to be thwarted 
by the limitation to the provincial field of the principle of respon- 
sibility, we think the consequences would be disastrous alike in the 
Provinces and at the Centre. We apprehend that the centrifugal 
forces latent in all federal constitutions would be dangerously 
10 increased,^ and that if an irresponsible Centre were to come into 
conflict with autonomous Provinces upon an issue w’-here the popular 
cause was championed by the Provinces, there might emerge a state 
of aflairs which would threaten nothing less than the integrity of the 
Federation. Nor could we hold it reasonable to contemplate the 
15 successful coercion, by an irresponsible Central Executive, of 
autonornous Provinces whose governments enjoyed the full support 
of public opinion and of the Legislatures, both Central and 
Provincial. 

28. Two qualities must attach to a successful Constitution : the B-eqttlrementff 
first, that it should be workable ; the second, that those to whom it is OoBst?Son^^ 

20 offered should be prepared to make it work. For the reasons we have 
given, we think that any Constitution will be found to be lacking in 
both these requirements which proposes, as a permanent arrangement, 
the co-existence of an irresporsible Central Executive with a number 
of autonomous Provinces in which responsible government has been 
25 established. In our view the grant of some measure of responsibility 
at the Centre is an act not of rashness but rather of wise and prudent 
statesmanship, and we are unable to resist the conclusion that those 
who have^ been moved to take a contrary view have failed in a just 
appreciation of the realities and values of the situation. 
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29. We have said above that by responsible government we mean 30 
a form of government in which the executive is in some sense account- 
able to the Legislature, and we are here faced by a grave and difficult 
problem. It is not unnatural that, in the words of the Statutory 
Commission, most of the constitutional schemes propounded by 
Indians should closely follow the British model, nor can Parliament 35 
be insensible to the compliment implied by such a preference at a 
time when the principles of parliamentary government have been 
successfully challenged in many parts of Europe and are regarded 
with suspicion or doubt in others. But the successful operation of 
parliamentary government postulates beyond question the existence 40 
of certain essential conditions. It has been observed by a statesman 
of our own time, whose liberal sympathies and whose knowledge 
of the working of democratic institutions will be questioned by none, 
that ‘‘the English constitution, v/hich we admire as a masterpiece 
of delicate and complicated mechanism would anywhere but in 45 
England be full of difficulties and dangers ... it works by a 
body of understanding which no writer can formulate and of habits 
which centuries have been needed to instil.^' We think that 
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Lord Bryce would not have denied that the understanding and habits 
of which he speaks are in the main the creation of, as they have 
in their turn helped to promote, the growth of mutual confidence 
between the great parties in the State and of the fundamental 
belief, transcending the political differences of the hour, which each 5 
has come to repose in the good faith and motives of the other. 
Many causes have contributed to this result, which has not been 
achieved without stress and effort, and even civil conflict; and 
we shall be chary of giving credit to race or temperament for national 
characteristics which perhaps with equal justice may be attributed 10 
to the happy accident that we inhabit an island, and that for nearly 
a thousand years our political evolution has been undisturbed by 
the fact, and scarcely even by the menace, of foreign invasion. 

SO. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in the United 
Kingdom, is based essentially on the principle of majority rule, and 15 
majority rule is not a working principle of government, unless the 
minority for the time being are willing to accept, or at least to 
acquiesce in, the decisions of the majority. The existence of 
organised political parties, each able and willing to take over the 
responsibilities of government when the time arrives, is perhaps so 20 
necessary for the efficient working of the system that it may also be 
regarded as an essential element in it. It is nevertheless a singular 
paradox that in England the party system is a successful instrument 
of government mainly because there is always a large body of 
opinion which owes no permanent allegiance to either party, but 25 
gives its support in a greater or less degree to each party in turn ; and 
it is this body of opinion which, reacting instinctively against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, preserves an 
equipoise and tends always to bring the vessel back to an even keel. 

In the absence of a central balancing force of this kind, there must 30 
always be the danger of a permanent majority and a permanent 
minority; and since no room is then left for compromise or adjust- 
ment, violent stresses are set up which, unless corrected or restrained, 
are sufficient to disrupt and even to destroy the State. 

^ India no parties as we understand them, and no 35 
mobile body of political opinion such as we have described. In 
^ confronted vdth the secular antagonism of Hindu 

and Muhammadan, representatives not only of two religions but. of 
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two civilisations; wnth numerous self-contained and exclusive 
40 minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and with the rigid 
and immutable divisions of caste, itself a denial and repudiation of 
every democraticjoririciple. The only forces making for homogeneity 
or solidarity which we are able to discern are the beginnings of the 
45 idea of Indian nationality which we have alr<^ady mentioned, and 
possibly also the sense of provincial citizenship, ^ which in some 
Provinces, and perhaps in all is of real and growing significance. 
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But none can predict whether either of those forces will in the 
end prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the religious 
an(P racial cleavage, which indeed tends to become more and more 
acute with each successive transference of political power into 
5 Indian hands. Communal representation must be accepted as inevit- 
able at the present time but it is a strange commentary on some of 
the democratic professions to which we have listened. 

32. We lay stress on these matters because in truth they are of the 

essence of the problem, and we should be doing no good service to course possibk* 
10 India by glozing them over or concealing them. It is wiser to face 
the facts. Things are what they are and not other things ; and it 
cannot in the circumstances be a matter for surprise that many 
are to be found who, with every sympathy for Indian aspirations, 
declare that responsible government is on practical grounds an 
15 impossibility in India. We have come nevertheless to a different 
conclusion. We recognise the difficulties and we desire that they 
should be recognised by Indians rhemselves. We recognise also that 
if free play were given to the powerful forces which would be set 
in motion by an unqualified system of parliamentary government, 

20 the consequences might be disastrous to India and perhaps irrepar- 
able. But^ there is a middle course, and we are thus led to a 
consideration of what have come to be known as ‘ 'safeguards.” 

33. We confess that we do not greatly care for the expression, Safeguards 
since it has been constantly misinterpreted as implying an unreason- 

25 able insistence upon the need for protecting British, at the expense of indiaherself. 
Indian, interests, and upon a selfish reservation of powers wholly 
inconsistent with responsible government. Nothing could be further 
from the truth; not only are safeguards such as we contemplate not 
inconsistent with some form of responsible government, but in the 
30 present circumstances of India it is no paradox to say that they are 
the necessary complement to any form of it, without which indeed 
it could have little or no hope of success. It will be found that the 
grant of responsible government to almost all British communities 
has been accompanied by safeguards of some kind, varying according 
35 to the circumstances of the community ; and it is in exact proportion 
as Indians show themselves to be not only capable of taking and 
exercising responsibility but able to resolve the difficulties of which 
we have spoken that both the need for ^ safeguards and their use will 
disappear. Those difficulties have neither been created, nor can they 
40 be resolved, by Parliament ; they are inherent in the conditions of 
India; and if their existence necessarily qualifies the grant of 
responsible government, it is not on Parliament that criticism should 
fasten. We propose to examine later in this Report the nature of the 
safeguards suggested by His Majesty’s Government, and it is sufficient 
45 here to say that we could not recommend Parliament to approve an 
experiment, which we recognize to be not without risk and even 
danger, unless provision were made, so far as can reasonably be 
done for securing the conditions which in our opinion will alone make 
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it possible for the experiment to succeed at all. We therefore think 
it right to formulate what seem to us to be the essential elements in 
any new constitutional settlement. 

34. One essential element is flexibility, so that opportunity may be 
aifforded for the natural processes of evolution with a minimum of 5 
alteration in the constitutional framework itself. The deplorable and 
paralysing effect of prescribing a fixed period for constitutional 
revision requires no comment in the light of events since 1919 ; but 
we are also impressed with the advantage of giving full scope for the 
development in India of that indefinable body of understanding, of 10 
political instinct, and of tradition, which Lord Bryce, in the passage 
which we have quoted, postulates as essential to the working of our 
own constitution. The success of a constitution depends indeed far 
more upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its 
formal provisions, it has been observed by an English judge that in- 15 
sistence by everyone upon their strict legal rights would make the 
world an intolerable place, and the observation is peculiarly ap- 
propriate in the constitutional sphere, where theory may prove 
sterile and even dangerous unless expanded or adapted by an 
accepted body of usage and practice. The new Indian^ Constitution 20 
must contain in itself the seeds of growth. It is impossible to foresee, 

so strange and perplexing are the conditions of the problem, the lines 
which constitutional progress will eventually follow: and it is, 
therefore, the more desirable that those upon whom responsibility 
will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 25 
salvation by the method of trial and error. 

35. Next, we desire to emphasize the necessity for securing a 
strong Executive both in the Provinces and at the Centre. We have 
little to add to what the Statutory Commission have written on this 
point, and in our judgment they do not exaggerate when they say 30 
that nowhere in the world is there such frequent need for courageous 
and prompt action as in India and that nowhere is the penalty for 
hesitation and weakness greater. We do not doubt that Indian 
Ministers, like others before them, will have ample opportunities for 
realising the truth of this and of learning the lesson which it teaches. 35 
But, since we see no prospect for some time to come of Ministries 
united^ by a common political faith and supported by an organised 
and disciplined party, we do not think that the risk of divided 
counsels and therefore of weakness in action is one which can be 
ignored. ^ There must, therefore, be (to quote again the Statutory 40 
Commission) a power which can step in and save the situation before 

it is too late ; there should be the fullest scope for self-government 
but, if there is a breakdown, then an alternative authority must 
operate unhampered. Such intervention ought nevertheless to take 
place only as a last resort, and must not be regarded as part of the 45 
normal machinery of government ; otherwise we see a risk that it 
may be invoked for the purpose of disclaiming responsibility in cases 
where it is above all things necessary that those on whom the primary 
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responsibility, is imposed should be ready and willing to bear it. 
Nor ought the Executive to be entirely at the mercy of the Legislature. 
We have no wish tour der-r ate the Jegislative function; but in India 
the executive function is in our judgment of over-riding importance. 
In the absence of disciplined political parties, the sense of respon- 5 
sibility may well be of slower growth in the Legislatures and the 
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threat of a dissolution can scarcely be the same potent instrument in a 
country where, by the operation of a system of communal representa- 
tion, a newly elected Legislature will often have the same com- 
10 plexion as the old. We touch here the core of the problem of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, and we shall 
examine it in greater detail later in our Eeport. 

36. No less important than a strong Executive is the maintenance gtratioS 
of a pure and efficient administration, the backbone of all good 
15 government. The establishment of a public service, at once dis- 
interested and incorruptible, ^ is not the least of the benefits which 
British rule has given to India, and it is perhaps the most prized. 

We do not doubt that here and there in the lower official ranks the 
belief may still persist, an unhappy legacy of the misgovernment 
of the past, that office is a source of profit and corruption a venial 
thing; and it would be surprising if it were otherwise, for the 
habits of centuries are not so easily eradicated. We have ample 
proof, however, that Indian officials who occupy responsible 
positions hold as dear as any of their British colleagues the standards 
and traditions of the services to which they belong, and we see no 
reason why under a new order the standards should become lower, or 
the traditions lost. But the efficiency of a service is no less vital than its 
honesty. In no country perhaps does the whole fabric of goyernnient 
depend to a greater degree than in India upon its administration; 

80 and it is indeed literally true, as the Statutory Commission observe, 
that the life of millions of the population depends on the existence 
of a thoroughly efficient system. But no service can be efficient if 
it has cause for anxiety or discontent. It is essential therefore, in our 
judgment, that those whose duty it is to work this system should be 
85 freed from anxiety as to their status and prospects under the 

Constitution, and* that new entrants should not be discouraged by 
any apprehension of inequitable treatment. We have every hope 
that such anxieties or apprehensions will prove unbounded, but 
they may be none the less real on that account ; and, so long 
40 they exist, it is necessary that all reasonable measures should be 
taken to quiet them. 

37. Lastly, we record our conviction that the existence of an for an impartia 
authority in India, armed with adequate powers, able to hold the Sfgfntejpggted 
scales evenly between conflicting interests and to protect those authority. 

45 who have neither the influence nor the ability to protect them- 
selves, will be as necessary in the future as experience has proved 
it to be in the past. He would be a bold man who would prophesy 
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the direction or eflect of the new political forces in India, whether 
they will heal or accentuate existing divisions, whether they will 
promote toleration or encourage intolerance. ■ Other, and perhaps 
most, peoples have achieved unity only after prolonged and often 
5 sanguinary internal conflict. We have rightly insisted in India upon 
a diflerent solution; but if we have for that reason changed or 
deflected the natural processes of historical evolution we have also 
assumed the responsibility of ensuring that the experiment is con^ 
ducted with justice towards all and with malice towards none. 

10 38. Such in our opinion are the essential elements in a new Disuse of 

Constitution for India, which any safeguards proposed, by whatever safeguards the 
name they are called, should be designed to secure; and when we Sefr suy(Li. 
come to examine those which have been suggested by His Majesty^s 
Government, their efficacy for this purpose will be the test by which 
15 we shall judge them. Seen in their proper perspective, they will 
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promote and not hinder a normal constitutional ^ development, 
but we are none the less persuaded that no constitutional develop- 
ment is possible without thein. They are at once the background 
of the experiment and the condition of its initiation j and the extent 
'to which they are found unnecessary will be the true measure of its 20 
success. 

39, We desire to touch upon one or two broader issues before 
concluding this part of our Beport. We are not so vain as to suppose 
that our recommendations will secure unanimous approval ; but 
■ we would invite those who differ from us to consider very earnestly 25 
the possible alternatives. No one has suggested that any retrograde 
step should be taken, very few that the existing state of things 
should be maintained unaltered; and the necessity for con- 
stitutional advance, at least within the limits of the Statutory 
Commission's report, may therefore be regarded as common ground. 30 
The question of responsibility at the Centre thus becomes the 
essence of the problem. But if that question should be determined 
in the negative, Parliament must be prepared to face the inevitable 
consequences, two of which in our opinion transcend all the others 
in importance; first, the Princes declaration will no longer hold 35 
good, and the prospect of an All-India Federation disappears, 
perhaps for ever, but certainly for many years to come; and, 
secondly, the co-operative efforts of the last few years and that 
body of central opinion which we have described and which has 
seemed to us so vital and hopeful an element in the future relations 40 
oi the United Kingdom with India are irretrievably destroyed. 
These are grave issues. We should hesitate to forecast all the effects 
of the Princes withdrawal or the dissipation of Indian confidence, 
but of this we are very certain, that the difficulties of the Government 
•of India would be increased almost to breaking point and that it 45 
would have to discharge its hea^^ responsibilities without the support 
of any 'section of Indian public opinion. We do not say that the 
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task would be impossible, but we confess that we should shrink from 
the deliberate thrusting upon any government of so grievous a 
burden. 

40. A policy with consequences such as these is one which we could 
never recommend to Parliament, nor can we believe that Parliament, 5 
weighing its own responsibilities to India, would willingly accept it! 

We cannot indeed complain if those whom we fail to convince lay 
stress upon the possible consequences of another policy. It has been, 
and will be, urged that no Dominion has ever been faced within its 
border at one and the same time with all the problems with which 10 
India has to deal; with the ever present risk of hostilities on her 
frontier ; with the cleavage between communal interests ; with 
innumerable differences of race and speech; with a financial system 
largely dependent for its credit on centres outside India; and with 
a vast population in every stage of civilisation. All these things 15 
are true, and yet even the sum of them does not seem to us to 
conclude the argument. An answer has still to be found to the 
questions asked a century ago by a great servant of India, in a 
speech of which it was said that to have heard it might console the 
younger ^members of the House for never having heard Edmund 20 
Burke : ^^^Do we think that we can give the people of India know- 
ledge without’ awakening ambition ? Or do we mean to awaken 
ambition and provide it with no legitimate ventU' The answer 
has now to be given ; and we hold strongly that it is more consonant 
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25 with the dignity of Parliament and with the traditions of the Bi’itish 
people, if, when the time has come for Parliam,ent to share its power 
with those whom it has sought to train in the arts of govermneni, 
it should do so not ungraciously nor in any grudging spirit. 

41. There are moments in the affairs of nations when a way 
30 opened for the removal of long-standing differences and misundor- 
standings and for the establishment between people and people of 
new relations more in harmony with the circumstances of the time 
than those which they replace. Adjustments of this order, when 
they involve a transference of political pov/er, must inevitably 
35 provide a sharp test of national character; and the instinct for tl:e 
time and manner of the change is the sure mark of political sagacity 
and experience. If there are those to whom the majestic spectae'e 
of an Indian Empire make so powerful an appeal that every con- 
cession appears almost as the betrayal of a trust, we would ask them 
40 to look at the other side of the picture, different indeed in content, 
but not less charged with realities. India also has a right to be 
heard before judgment is pronounced; and her plea to be allowed 
the opportunity of applying principles and doctrines which w'e 
ourselves have taught cannot be met by a simple traverse or by a 
45 denial of her interest in the cause. 

42. It has seemed to some that to permit India to control her ladlaand 
own destiny is to sever the tie which unites her to the Crown and to ^ ® 'lown. 
the United Kingdom. Never could we contemplate the rupture of 
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that beneficent and honourable association; but we believe that 
a union of partners may prove an even more enduring bond. We 
do not deny that the creation of an Indian Empire has profoundly 
affected the position of the United Kingdom and has magnified its 
5 influence in the affairs of the w^orld; but we do not think that the 
selfish or vainglorious element predominates in the pride which this 
country takes in the work accomplished. The best of tho.e who were 
and are responsible for it have ever regarded themselves as the 
servants of India and not merely as the agents of a foreign power; 
10 nor do we forget that it could net have been carried through without 
the co-operation of Indian hands. It has not needed our enquiry 
to remind us how great a place India fills in our own history. There 
is no part of His Majesty^s dominions with the same power to recall 
memories or to stir emotions, and none with so great a succession of 
• 15 warriors and administrators, by the story of whose achievements 
our hearts are still mowed, as Sir Philip Sidney by the song of Percy 
and Douglas, more than with a trumpet. But the whole earth is 
the sepulchre of famous men, and those of whom we speak are now 
become a part no less of India than of English history. Their 
20 arduous and patient labours founded a new and mighty State; and 
it is upon the foundations which they have laid that, as we hope, 
an Indian Federation will be built, iff whicIT under the Crown the 
people of India will find political contentment as well as scope for 
the free and orderly growth of national life. 
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PART II 

THE WHITE PAPER 

fTiie Commit- 43 . Our terms of reference direct us to consider the future 
government of India and in particular to examine and report upon 
the proposals in Command Paper 4268, commonly known as the 5 
White Paper. The latter, in fact, embodies a complete scheme 
for Indian constitutional rfefoim; and we have found it convenient 
to make it the basis of our deliberations, though we have not in apy 
way restricted them to the proposals which it contains. In these 
circumstances it has appeared to us equally convenient to take the 10 
White Paper, which in any case we have been directed to examine 
and report upon, as the general basis of this Report, and to set out 
our recommendations as to the future government of India in the 
form of a commentary upon th’e White Paper scheme. 

Arrangement of 44. The proposals in the White Paper fall under three main heads^ 16 

TOlte Paper, ^pich have been commonly referred to as Provincial Autonomy, 
federation and Responsibility at the Centre. The terminology is 
not very happy, but is well enough for the present purpose, and we 
shall not be misunderstood if we adopt it as a provisional description. 

It is our intention to examine the principles which underlie these 2d 
proposals and to state certain general conclusions at which we have 
arrived, and thereafter to examine s’eparately the proposals in relation 
to the following complementary or subsidiary matters : — Distribution 
of Legislative Powers, Finance, the Services, the Judiciary, Com- 
mercial Discrimination, Constituent Powers, the Secretary of 'State 25 
and the Council of India, the Reserve Bank, the Future Adminis- 
tration of Indian Railways, Audit and Auditor-General, Advocates- 
General, and Transitory Pi'ovisions. This appears to us the more 
convenient course to adopt, in order that the essential elements of 
the scheme put forward by His Majesty^ s Government may be seen 30 
in their proper perspective, unobscured by the mass of detail which 
the White Paper necessarily contains. 

Bunna, 45. The proposals in the White Paper do not deal specifically with 

the question of Burma in relation to Indian constitutional problems, 
because opinion in Burma on the future of the counti'y had not at 35 
the date of the issue of the White Paper become crystallized. The 
Statutory Commission recommended that Burma should cease to be 
a part of British India, and we have arrived at the same conclusion. 

In these circumstances it is our intention to deal fuHy with the 
future constitution of Burma in Part III of our Report, where we 40' 
shall set out and discuss the reasons which have appeared to us to 
justify our recommendation. 

Page 22 

I.—PROVINOIAL AUTONOMY 

(1) The Autonomous Provinces 

46. The schem'e of Provincial Autonomy, as we understand it, is 
i Axrtowmy. whereby each of the Governors’ Provinces will possess a Governor 

and Legislature having exclusive authority within th’e province in a 5 
precisely defined sphere, and in that sphere free from all control (or 
practically all controD by the Central Government. This we conceive 
to be the essence of Provincial Autonomy, though no doubt there is 
room for wide differences of opinion with regard to the manner in 
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10 which that exclusive authority is to be exercised. It represents a 
fundamental departure .from the present system, under which the 
Provincial Governments exercise a devolved and not an original 
authority. The Act of 1919 and the Devolution Rules made under 
it, by earmarking certain subjects as ‘‘provincial subjects,” created 
15 indeed a sphere within which responsibility for the f unctions oi 
government rests primarily upon the provincial authorities; but 
that resDonsibilitv is not an exclusive one, since the Governor- 
General ^in Council and the Central Legislature still exercise an 
extensive authoritv throughout the whole of the Provinces, under 
20 the proposals in the White Paper, the Central Government and 
Legislature would, generally speaking, cease to possess in ^ne 
Governors’ Provinces any legal power or authority with respec o 
any matter falling within fclve exclusive Provincial sphere. 

47. “The Provinces are the domain,” wrote the authors of the 
25 Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, “in w’hich the earlier steps towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible government should be taken. 

Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, and our aim 
is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit.” 

Their intention w'as to give an independent life to the organisms 
30 which would in future form the members- of a British India Federa- 
tion, an ideal at that time not within measurable distance. To-day, 
so rapid has been the .march of events since 1919, we are discussing 
not .only a Federation of British India, but an all-India Federation ; 
and we could not ourselves contemplate such a Federation, whether 
35 it comes about in the immediate or more distant future, which in 
its British India aspect is composed of other than autonomous 
units, independent within their own sphere of any central control. 

We. have arrived, therefore, at 'the same conclusion on this subject 
as the Statutory Commission, and substantially on the same grounds. i 
40 Of all the proposals in the White Paper, Provincial Autonomy has 
received the greatest measure of support on every side. The 
economic, geographical, and racial differences between the Pr.ovince.s 
on the one hand and the sense of provincial individuality on the 

^ Report, Vol. II, para. 27. 
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other, have greatly impressed us. The vast- distances of India and 
the increasing complexity of modern government are strong addi- 
tional arguments in favour of the completion of the process begun 
in 1919, and of a development in which the life of each Province 
5 can find vi.gorous and adequate expression, free from interference by 
a remote central government. We proceed, therefore, to consider 
the manner in w^hich the proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
give practical effect to the autonomy principle. 

T/ie Amhit of Provincial Autonomy, 

10 48. The first problem is to define the sphere within which Provincial ^^legislative 

Autonomy is to he operative. The method adopted by the White powers between 
Paper (following in this respect the broad iines of Dominion Federal 
Constitutions) is to distribute, legislative power between the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and to define the Central and 
15 Provincial spheres of government by reference to this distribution. 2 
In Appendix VI, List II, of the White Paper are set out the matters 
with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have exclu'^ive 
legislative powers, and the sphere of Provincial Autonomy effect 
comprises all the subjects in this list. The subjects in List II (the 
20 exclusively Provincial List) represent generally with certain additions 
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those which the Devolution Buies under the Act of 1919 earmarked 
as “provincial subjects” and we are of opinion that in its broad 
outline the List provides a satisfactory definition of the provincial 
sphere. We shall have certain suggestions and recommendations to 
make later, when we come to consider the List in detail, and there are 25 
a few subjects included in it with regard to which a complete pro- 
vincialization might, as it seems to us, be prejudicial to the interests 
of India, as a whole. It will, however, be convenient to leave this 
aspect of the matter for subsequent examination. 

49. There is, however, another List (Appendix VI, List III), in 30 
which are set out a number of subjects with respect to which it 
is proposed that the Central Legislature shall have a power of 
legislating concurrently with the Provincial Legislatures, with 
appropriate provision for resolving a possible conflict of laws.^ 
Experience has shown, both in India and elsewhere, that there are 35 
certain matters which cannot be allocated exclusively either to a 
Central or to a Provincial Legislature, and for which, though it is 
often desirable that provincial legislation should make provision, 
it is equally necessary that the Central Legislature should alsO' have 
a legislative jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases, to secure uniformity 40 
in the main principles of law throughout the country, in others to 
guide and encourage provincial eJ^ort, and in others again to provide 
remedies for mischiefs arising in the provincial sphere but extending or 
liable to extend beyond the boundaries of a single Province. Instances 


* White Paper, Proposals 111, 112. 

* White Paper, Proposal 114, 
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of the first are provided by the subject matter of the great Indian 
Codes, of the second by such matters as labour legislation, and of the 
third by legislation for the prevention and control of epidemic 
disease. It would in our view he disastrous if the uniformity of 
law which the Indian Codes provide were destroyed or whittled 5 
away by the uncoordinated action of Provincial Legislatures. On the 
other hand, local conditions necessarily vary from Province to 
Province, and Provincial Legislatures ought to have the power of 
adapting general legislation of this kind to meet the particular 
circumstances of a Province. 10 

Provincial 50. We had at first thought that the case could be met by so 

legislationto defining the powers of the Central Legislature as to restrict its 

regnirements competence in this sphere to the enacting of broad principles of 
law, the Provincial Legislatures being| left to legislate for the 
Provinces within the general framework thus laid down. We are, 15 
however, satisfied that, with regard at any rate ^to some of the 
subjects in List III, the local conditions in a Province may require 
the enactment of legislation modifying a general law applicable 
to the Province, and that the power of enacting complementary 
legislation alone would not suffice. If it he said that this difficulty 20 
could be met by entrusting the Central Legislature with the power 
themselves to legislate for the purposes of meeting the particular 
needs of a single Province, our answer would be that it is wrong 
in principle to give the Central Legislature power to enact legislation 
for one Province only, on a matter which ex hypothesi must 25 
necessarily be one of exclusively local concern. There is no analogy 
between local legislation enacted by the Parliament at Westminster 
at the instance of a single local authority, and a power to legislate 
for an autonomous British India Province.^ Nor can we disregard 
the obvious fact that the necessity for obtaining Central legislation SO 
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might in practice cause grave difficulties to a Province, especially^ 
in cas'es where the demand for an amendment of the law is immediate^ 
and urgent. 

51. The White Paper proposes that where there is conflict between Conflicts of law 
35 the Central and Provincial legislation with respect to a subject 

comprised in List III the Central Legislation shall prevail, unless the 
Provincial legislation is reserved for and receives the assent of the 
Governor- General.! This appears to us an appropriate device for 
effecting a reconciliation between the two points of view, and it has 
40 the further merit of avoiding the legal difficulties to which any attempt 
further to refine the definitions in Part III for the purposes of 
distributing the legislative power between the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures would of necessity create. We, therefore, approve the 
principle of the Concurrent List, though w'e reserve for subsequent 
45 consideration the question of the particular subjects which in our 
opinion ought to be included in it. 

^ White Paper, Proposal ll4r. 
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52. We have pointed out above that in List II are set out fche Theresidnary 
matters with r'espect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have power. 
exclusive legislative powers and that, generally speaking, this List 
provides a satisfactory definition of the provincial sphere. List I in 

5 Appendix VI similarly sets out the matters with respect to which 
the Central Legislature is to have exclusive legislative powers; 
and these two Lists (together with the Concurrent List) are so 
widely drawn that they might seem at first sight to cover the whole 
field of possible legislative activity, and to leave no residue of 
10 legislative power unallocated. It would, however, be beyond the 
skill of any draftsman to guarantee that no potential subject of 
legislation has been overlooked, nor can it be assumed that new 
subjects of legislation, unknown and unsuspected at the present 
time, may not hereafter arise; and therefore, however carefully the 
15 Ijists are drawn, a residue of subjects must remain, however small 
it may be, which it is necessary to allocate either to the Central 
Legislature or to the Provincial Legislatures. The plan adopted in 
the White Paper is that the allocation of this residue should be left 
to the discretion of the Governor-General, and settled by him ad hoc 
20 on each occasion when the need for legislation arises. 

53. We cannot regard this plan as a satisfactory one, though it Cleavage of 
may be inevitable. We gathered from our discussions with the fadia?^ 

Indian delegates that a profound cleavage of opinion exists in India 

with regard to the allocation of residuary legislative powers, one 
25 school of thought, mainly Hindu, holding as a matter of principle 
that these powers should be allocated to the Centre, and the other, 
mainly Muhammadan, holding not less stro-ngly that they should be 
allocated to the Provinces. In these circumstances the proposals of 
His Majesty’s Government are obviously in the nature of a compromise 
30 It will be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the residuary 
powers to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects dealt 
with in List I and List II respectively are necessarily of great length 
and complexity; but that if it had been possible to allocate residuary 
legislative powers to e.g. the Provinces, only a list of Central powers 
35 would have been required, with a provision to the effect that the 
legislative powers of the Provinces extended to all powers not ex- 
pressly allocated to the Centre; and conversely, if the residue had' 
been allocated to the Centre. This broadly is the plan which has been 
adopted in Canada and Australia, the residuary powers being vested, 
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in the case of Canada^ in the Dominion Legislature, and, in the case 40 
of Australia, in the Legislatures of the States. Experience has 
unhappily shown that even so it has been impossible to- avoid much 
litigation on the question v/hether legislation on a particular subject 
falls within the competence of one Legislature or the .other ; and it is 
only too clear that the possibility of litigation is immensely increased 45 
by the plan adopted in the White Paper. ^ The more the two Lists 
enter into detail, the greater that possibility must be; and yet, if 
the principle of two Lists is accepted, we do not see how this detailed 
statement of legislative powers can well be avoided- 

Page 26 

54. We do not doubt that these difficulties were as present to the 
minds of His Majesty's Government as they are to our own, and we 
fully appreciate the reasons which have led them to adopt a plan on 
which criticism can so readily fasten. We are unwilling, therefore, 

to recommend an altei-ation in the White Paper proposal, though we 5 
have not overlooked the scope for litigation which two long and 
detailed lists, each defining an exclusive legislative jurisdiction, 
must afford. It seems to us that the logical conclusion of the pro- 
posals in the White Paper would be the allocation to the Provincial 
Legislatures .of all legislative powers (apart from those included in 10 
the Concurrent List) which are not expressly assigned to the Central 
Legislature; but we recognise that logic is not alvv^ays a safe guide 
where an apparently irreconcilable difference of opinion exists 
between the great Indian communities on a matter which both of 
them appear to regard as one of principle- 15 

Existing and Future Governors^ Provinces 

55. The existing Governors' Provinces are the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, the North-West frontier Province, and Burma- We have 20 
considered the problem of Burma in a separate part of our Report, 
and it is unnecessary to say more in this place than that we have 
come to the conclusion that Burma should cease to be a part of 
British India. The White Paper proposes that there shall in future 
be a new Province of Sind and a new Province of Orissa, the former 25 
being cai’ved out of the Presidency of Bombay, and the latter mainly 
out of the Province now known as Bihar and Orissa, but also 
including a portion of what is now Madras terdtory, and a very small 
area from the Central Provinces. 

56. On the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor's Province, 30 
we quote the following passage from the Statutory Commission's 
Report: “We have great sympathy with the claim, but there 
are grave administration objections to isolating Sind and depriving 

it of the powerfuJ hacking of Bombay before the future ,of the 
Sukkur Barrage is assured and the major readjustments which 35 
it vrill entail have been effected. Even if it were held that the timfe 
is ripe for the separation of Sind to be seriously considered there 
would have to be a close and detailed enquiry into the financial 
consequences which would follow from such a step before a decision 
could be taken."i When this opinion was recorded the Barrag'e “40 
was still under construction; but it is now completed and success- 
fully in operation, though the general fall in agricultural prices 
has necessarily affected the financial position. The financial 
difficulties involved in the creation of an autonomous Sind have been 
examined first by an expert' committee and later by a conference 45 

^Report, YoU 
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of representatives of Sind presided over by_an official, and the 
findings of both Committees have been reviewed by the Government 
of India and by His Majesty^ s Government. We are informed 
that it is now anticipated that the new Province would start with 
5 an initial yearly deficit of about | crore, which would be gradually 
extinguished in about 15 years, and that after that period the 
Province should be able to dispense with assistance. We discuss 
elsewhere the effect of the separation of Sind from Bombay upon 
both Central and Bombay finances, and it is sufficient to say here 
10 that the difficulties do not appear to be of such magnitude as to 
form any insuperable bar to the establishment of a separate Province. 

57. The difficulty of adminis Dering from Bombay a territory racially Case^for 
and geographically sepaiated from the rest of the Presidency has Bombay.*^ 
proved capable of being overcome under present aiTangements; 

15 but the case for separation, which is strong under any form of 
administration, is greatly strengthened if the administration of 
Bombay is transferred over to an Executive responsible to the 
Legislature. The question is, however, one which has aroused acute 
communal controversy. The case for separation has been pressed not 
20 merely by the Sindi Muhammadans but also bj- Muncimmaaan leaders 
elsewhere m India. Separation has been as strongly opposed by 
the Hindu minority in Sind who, though they only form about 
27 per cent, of the population, are economically powerful and 
under the present provincial franchise actually form a majority ,of 
25 the voters. It is impossible not to sympathise with the desire of the 
Hindu community in Sind to remain under the rule of the richer 
B.ombay Government, which is also likely to share their communal 
sympathies. Nevertheless, it seems to us that, apart from other 
considerations, the communal difficulties that would arise from 
30 attempting to administer Sind from Bombay would be no less 
great than those which may face a separate Sind administration. 

It is proposed that the Hindus shall be allotted a considerable 
propoi’tion of the seats in the Legislature, and they will of course 
'enjoy the protection of the special safeguards for minorities which 
35 will apply to the minorities in other Provinces; and it may be 
noted that a Sindi Muhammadan witness who appeared before us 
recognized that the Hindus must play an important part in the 
government of the Province.^ We have reached the conclusion 
that Sind ought to become a separate Governor's Province. In 
40 view of the very special importance to the Province of the continued 
success of the Barrage project and of the very large financial issues 
involved, which will concern the Federal Government as well as 
the Province of Sind, it is proposed that the Governor of Sind 
should have a special resi:)onsibiiity for the administration of the 
' 45 Barrage.^ . This seems to us an essential provision and is one to 
which vve understand that little or no objection has been taken. 

^ Minutes of Evidence, Q. — A. 496, 

“ ’Whits Pa,per, I'roposal 70, 
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58. The iSiatutovj Commission describe the union which now Orissj.. 
exists between Orissa and Bihar as '^a glaring example of the artificial 
connection of areas which are not naturally related” and the 
demand of the Ooriya^t for separation has been long and insistent. 

5 The main difficulty here is a financial one, since Orissa is now and 
may well remain in deficit area. A separate Province of Orissa would 
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however be perhaps the most homogeneous province in the whole 
of British India, both racially and linguisticalliy; the communal 
difficulty is practically non-existent; and its claim appears to have 
the sympathy and support of all parties in India. The financial IQ 
effect of the creation of the proposed new Province upon the finances 
of the Federation is discussed elsewhere, and we are satisfied that no 
difficulties of a financial kind beyond those which already exist 
are likely to be caused thereby. In these circumstances we 
recommend that a new Province of Orissa be constituted. 15 

59. We may here mention the situation which exists in the Central 
Provinces in connection with the territory known as the Berars. 
This territory forms part of the dominions of His Exalted Highness 
the - Nizam of Hyderabad, but has since 1853 been under British 
administration and in 1902 was made the subject of a perpetual 20 
lease granted by His Exalted Highness. It is administered with, 
but not as part .of, the Central Provinces. The inhabitants elect a 
certain number of representatives, who are then formally nominated 
as members of the Central Provinces Legislature; and legislation 
both of that Legislature and of the Central Legislature is applied to 25 
the Berars through the machinery of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

It has been announced that an arrangement has now been made 
between the Government of India and His Exalted Highness, 
whereby, without derogation from His Exalted Highnesses 
sovereignty, the Berars shall be administered as part of a new 30 
Province to be known as th'e Central Provinces and the Berars, 
that is to say, if and when Provincial Autonomy is established 
under the new Constitution. We have learned with great satis- 
faction .of this arrangement, which will obviate the difficulties 
which might otherwise have arisen if the setting up of respon- 35 
sible government in the Central Provinces had necessitated a 
severance between two areas which have so long been in substance, 
if not in form, under a single administration ; and we think that the 
successful working .of Provincial Autonomy in the Central Provinces 
will owe much to His Exalted Highnesses wise and far-seeing action. 40 

60. The White Paper proposes that the present Governors' 
Provinces shall retain the boundaries which exist at the present time, 
with such alterations as the establishment of Sind and Orissa may 
involve.2 In the case of Sind, the new Province is to comprise the 
whole area at present under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner in 45 

* Report, Vol. II, para. 3S. 
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Sind, and it is suggested that the boundaries of Orissa shall be those 
recommended by a Committee which inquired into the subject in 
1932, with ce^ain modifications considered desirable by the Govern- 
ment of^ India. We understand that in the case of Orissa the 
boimdari'es proposed have given rise to local controversy; but the 5 
question involves administrative considerations on which we are 
not^ompetent to express an opinion, and in our judgment it must be 
left to the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government to 
determine.^ The White Paper does not refer to the possibility of a 
future revision or adjustment of provincial boundairies, but provision IQ 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act for this purpose; and 
we are clear that it should be a function of the Central Legislature 
and Government, though the initiative must come from the Provinces 
concerned. 
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15 61. It is possible that in the future it may be found desirable to 

constitute new Governors’ Provinces, either by a sub-division or an aovemors* 
amalgamation of existing areas. We think that the power to create 
a new Governor’s Province should be reserved to the Crown and to 
Parliament, but that it should only be exercised on an address from 
20 the Central Legislature, and, where an existing Governor’s Province 
is affected, at the request of that Province. 

(2) The Provincial Executive. 

62. We come now to the proposals of the White Paper on the TheProvinoS 
subject of the Provincial Executive, and it will be convenient in i'Xecutive. 

25 this part of our Peport to consider two general questions, first, the 
Provincial Executive as such, and second, its relation to the 
Provincial Legislature. 

63. The Statutory Commission in the first part of their Report The present 
describe the Provincial Executive as it at present exists, and it is * ® 

SO unnecessary for us to repeat in detail what they have already said.^ 

In brief, the “provincial subjects” with which the Provincial 
Executive is now concerned are sub-divided into “transferred 
subjects” and “reserved subjects.” The first group are administered 
by the Governor acting with Ministers, the second by the Governor 
35 in Council. The Members of the Governor’s Council, who may not 
exceed four and of whom by an invariable rule at least half are 
Indians, are appointed by His Majesty and one at least must have 
been for not less than twelve years in the service of the 
Crown in India; the Ministers are appointed by the Governor. 

40 The Governor presides at meetings of his Executive Council, 
where ordinarily the decision of the majority prevails, though 
the Governor has in case of equality of votes a casting vote 
and in certain circumstances a right to over-rule his Councillors. 

The Ministers are chosen by the Governor from the elected 
45 members of the Provincial Legislative Council and are not 

1 Report, Vol. I, paras. 156-161. 
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members of the Executive Council, though in many Provinces both 
Executive Councillors and Ministers meet regularly under the 
presidency of the Governor for the purpose of discussing matters of 
common interest; in Madras, for example, we understand that it 
p has been always the practice to regard Councillors and Ministers 
as forming as it were a single body, by which all questions of policy 
are discussed, though the responsibility for actual decisions upon 
them rests upon the Governor in Council or on the Governor 
advised by his Ministers, as the ease may be, according to the nature 
10 of the subject. ^ The Governor is required to be “guided by” ihe 
advice of his Ministers in relation to transferred subjects, unless he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent, in which case he may require action 
to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. Ministers 
Imld oifice at the Governor’s pleasure, but the financial powers of 
15 the Legislature give the latter the means of influencing ministerial 
policy. The members of Council, though ex-officio members of the 
Legislature, are independent of it and in practice are appointed for 
a fixed term of five years. 

64. The White Paper proposes to do away with this dyarchical Executive 
20- ^stem. It vests the whole executive power and authority of the 

Province in the G’overnor himself, as the representative of the tJb^eTeited i 
iling, and it provides the Governor with a Council of Ministers to 
aid and advise” him in all matters, except such matters as will 
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be left by the Constitution to the Governor’s discretion.^ The pro- 
posaL therefore, is to give Ministers, who (according to the hit© 2a ^ 
Paner) mav not be officials and will be members of a Legislature 
to Vhich they will look for support, the constitutional right 
to advise the Governor over practically the whole ot the 
provincial sphere. It will be observed that Provincial Autonomy 
does not necessarily imply a system of government of this 30 ■ 
kind, and the two should not ^ be ^ confuse(L but, P® 

reasons 'which we have given earlier in this Heport, we thinK 
that the time has now come for enabling Indians to assume a greater 
measure of responsibility for the government of the Provinces, and 
in our opinion (though we reserve for subsequent consideration the 35 
details of the scheme) the proposal in the White Paper which we 
have described above is the correct constitutional method of bringing 
about that result. It is according to precedent, and it is based upon 
English constitutional theory and practice. 


65. The adoption of English constitutional forms need not, 40" 
however, imply, and the White Paper does not contemplate, the 
establishment in each Province of a system analogous in all respects 
to that which prevails in the United Kingdom at the present day; nor 


^ White Paper, Pro sal There will be in a few Provinces certain 
“Excluded Areas” {ie,, Iracts where eny advenced foim of political 
organizaticn is nnsuited to the primitive character of the inhabitants). These 
will be admirdstered by the Governor himself and Ministers will have no 
constitutional light to advise him m connexion with them. 
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is there any inconsistency in this, as some have supposed. A brief 
examination of the manner in which from time to time those 
forms have been adapted in practice to the needs of other com- 
munities in allegiance to the Crown will sufficiently make this clear, 
irltlsh 66. In English theory all executive power (with certain exceptions 5 

jnstitutional not here relevant) is to-day, as it has been from the earliest times, 
vested in the Monarch. The limits of this power are determined 
in part by common law and in part by statute, but within those 
limits the manner of its exercise is not subject to any legal fetter, 
save in so far as a statute may specify formalities for the doing 10 ^ 
of a particular executive act. But at all times in English history 
the Monarch has had counsellors to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of his power, and their status and functions at different 
periods mark the successive stages of constitutional development. 

The great nobles, who had claimed a prescriptive right to be con- IS'*’ 
suited and who were often powerful enough to subject to their 
will a weak or reluctant King, gave place, as the complexity 
of government increased, to a more permanent Council, whose 
niembers were the King’s servants, selected by him from nobles and 
commoners alike, whom he consulted or not as he pleased, and who 20 
became the instruments of his own policy. The growing influence 
of the House of Commons at a later date made it necessary for the 
King always to number among his advisers persons who were 
members of that body; and the last' stage was reached when he 
sought the advice, not of the Council as a whole, but only of those 25 ■ 
members of it who represented the predominant political party of 
the day. By the middle of the 19th century, constitutional usage 
and practice had so far supplemented constitutional law that ^ the 
powers possessed in legal theory by the Sovereign were almost entirely 
exercised on the advice of Ministers possessing for the time being 30 - 
the confidence of Parliament. 
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67. This ingenious and convenient adjustment of a legal frame- aexibiuty^ 
work to the successive stages of political evolution has given a 
fiexibility to the English Constitution which it would have been 
35 impossible to secure by any Act of Parliament or written Declaration 
of Eights, To imprison constitutional practice and usage within 
the four corners of a written document is to run the risk of making 
it barren for the future. This w^as foreseen by the framers of those 
Dominion and Colonial Constitutions which have followed the 
40 British model; and, since it by no means followed that the circum- 
stances of a new State were appropriate for the application of the 
w^hole body of English doctrine in its most highly developed form, 
recourse was had to another device, no less flexible, for the purpose 
of indicating to the Governor-General or G’overnor how far in the 
45 exercise of the executive power he was to regard himself as bound 
by English precedent and analogy. This is the Instrument of 
Instructions; and, though Dominion and Colonial Constitutions, 
and especially the former, necessarily embody much that is still 
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regulated by usage and custom in the United Kingdom, the Intru- 
ment of Instructions long preserved (and in many cases still preserves) 
a sphere in which constitutional evolution might continue without 
involving any change in the legal framework of the Constitution 
5 itself. 

68. It has thus been found possible in communities in every state Adaptation to j 
of development which possess constitutions based upon the English of cSistitu-^^^1 
model, without doing violence to existing forms of government, totional 
bring them into harmony with the political circumstances of the development, 

10 time. Constitutional usage and practice is an ever changing body 
of doctrine and not an immutable body of dogma; nor can it be 
assumed a 'priori that usage and practice which may be eminently 
adapted to the circumstances of the United Kingdom can be applied 
without any qualification to the circumstances of India. This 
15 would be to assume that the political development in India has 
reached the same stage as in this country, and we shall not be taken 
as implying either censure or criticism, if we say that the facts are 
notoriously otherwise. The picture presented by India is that of a 
country with a population so far from homogeneous and so divided 
-20 by racial and religious antagonisms that government by unqualifi.ed 
majority rule is admittedly impossible at the present time; and the 
proposal of the White Paper that even the Governor’s Council of 
Ministers should be so constituted as to include as far as possible 
members of important minority communities appears to be firmly 
25 supported by the great mass of Indian political opinion. 

69. The White Paper recognises, rightly as it seems to us, that in Governor's 
these circumstances the Governor, in whom the executive power of dfsTent &om 
the Province is legally vested, may from time to time have to exercise Ministexs' 
on his own responsibility powers which elsewhere and under other 

'30 conditions might be exercised on the advice of Minister s.^ It is 

ppmissible to recall the religious and political conflicts which 
distracted our own country for so many generations before the settle- 
ment which followed the events of 1688. It is not until after that 
date that the beginnings of responsible government, as we now know 
'35 it, are to be found; and for many years the Monarch, even if he 
sought the advice of Ministers continued to act on his own judgment 
in every branch of the administration. Not until the two great 
parties in the State could trust each other not to abuse the political 
power which the hazard of the polls might place in the hands of one 
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of them would it have been possible effectively to secure peace and 40- 
good government without the presence of some authority able and 
willing to exercise that power independently of both. 

ielnstrumeifc would be possible to rely entirely upon prerogative instru- 

Instnictions ments for the purpose of adapting English constitutional practice to 

the conditions which obtain to-day in India. Thus the Instrument 45 
of Instructions might direct the Governor to be guided generally 
1 White Paper, Proposals 70-73. 
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by the ad-vme which he receives from his Ministers, but reserve to 
him a very wide discretion to act upon his own responsibility when 
the circumstances seemed so to require; and for this plan many 
precedents are to be found in the history of Colonial Constitutions. 

Or the Instrument might specify certain particular matters with 5 
regard to which the Governor is to exercise his own discretion, what- 
ever the advice of his Ministers might be; and precedents for this 
are also to be found. The White Paper, however, introduces a new 
method for which, so far as we are aware, no exact precedent is to 
be found, but which is not hastily to be rejected on that acco-unt. 10- 
It proposes that the Constitution Act shall declare that for certain 
specified purposes the Governor Is to have a '^special responsibility. 
and we understand the intention to be that the Instrument 
cf Instructions shall refer in terms to these special responsi- 
bilities and direct the Governor, where in his opinion one 15 
of them is involved, to take such action as he thinks that the circum- 
stances may require, even if this means dissenting from the advice 
tendered to him by his Ministers; while in other matters he will 
be guided by that advice. 

leiationa '^1* have already pointed out that in the present Government 20 

between of India Act there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 

4?^!sters/^^ ‘ 'guided by'^ the advice of his Ministers in all matters relating to 
transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
their opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not propose 
that the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this 25 
subject; it provides that the Governor shall have a Council of 
Ministers to aid and advise him, but leaves his relations with his 
Ministers to be determined wholi 3 ' by the Instrument of Instructions. 

We approve this departure from the provisions of the existing Act, 
for to impose a statutory obligation on the Governor to be guided 30 
by ministerial advice is to convert a constitutional convention into 
a rule of law, and thus perhaps to bring it, most undesirably, within 
the cognizance of the Courts. We are also of opinion that to declare 
in the Act itself that certain special responsibilities are to rest upon 
the Governor instead of leaving them to be enumerated hereafter in 35 
the Instrument of Instructions is a plan which has much to commend 
it. In the first place, it will be an assurance to Indian public opinion 
that the discretionary power of the G'overnor to dissent from his 
Ministers^ advice is not intended to be unlimited; and secondly, it 
will secure to Parliament the right to consider and debate the scope 40 
of the Governor's powers, before the Constitution Bill passes finally 
from their control. 

Itotitutioual 72. We do not understand the declaration of a special responsibility 
respect to a particular matter to mean or even to suggest that 
occasion when a question relating to that matter comes up 45 
(gpoasiomiies decision, the decision is to be that of the Governor to the exclusion 
of his Ministers. In no sense does it define a sphere from which the 
' 'WWt» Papet, Propoial 70. 
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action of Ministers is excluded. In our view, it does no more than 
indicate a sphere of action in which it will be constitutionally proper 
for the Governor, after receiving ministerial advice, signify his 
dissent from it and even to act in opposition to it, if in his own 
6 unfettered judgment he is of opinion that the circumstances of the 
case so require. Nor do we anticipate that the occasions on which a 
Governor will find it necessary so to dissent or to act in opposition 
to the advice given to him are in normal circumstances likely to he 
numerous; and certainly they will not be, as some appear to think, 

10 of daily occurrence. We leave for later consideration the list of the 
special responsibilities themselves and the manner in which they are 
defined; but, if we have rightly appreciated their place in the 
Constitution, it appears to us unnecessary to seek to define them with 
meticulous accuracy, though we readily admit that their general 
15 scope and purpose should be set out witn sufiScient precision. 

*73. The White Paper proposes a novel procedure in connexion with Parliameni 
the Instrument of Instructions, vk., that an opportunity shall be 
given to Parliament of expressing an opinion upon it before it is instructioi 
finally^ issued by the Crown. ^ There is, we think, ample justification 
'20 for this proposal, which has been rightly extended not only to the 
original Instrument but also to any subsequent amendments of it; 
and we are satisfied that in no other way can Parliament so effectively 
exercise an influence upon Indian constitutional development. It is 
essential that the vital importance of the Instrument of Instructions 
25 in the evolution of the new Indian Constitution should be fully 
appreciated. Thus, Ministers would have no constitutional right 
under the Act to tender advice upon a matter declared by the Act 
to be within the Governor’s own discretion; but the iGovernor could 
in any event, and doubtless often would, consult them before his 
so own decision was made ; and if at some future time it seemed that 
this power of consultation might with safety be made mandatory 
and not permissive, we can see nothing inconsistent with the Act in 
an amendment of the Instrument of Instructions for such a purpose. 

But so grave are the issues involved in the Indian constitutional 
35 problem that it would be neither wise nor safe in the case of India 
to deny Parliament a voice in the determination of the progressive 
stages of that evolution. The initiative in proposing any change 
in the Instrument must necessarily rest with the Crown^s advisers, 
that is to say, with the government of the day; but the consequences 
40 of any action taken may be so far reaching and so difficult to foresee 
that Parliament, if denied a prior right of intervention, may find 
itself compromised in the discharge of the responsibilities which it 
has assumed towards India, and yet powerless to do anything save 
to protect. For this reason we are clearly of opinion that, as the 
45 White Paper proposes, it is with Parliament that the final word 
should rest. 


* White Paper, Proposal 64* 
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U. We have now considered the nature of the Provincial Executive SneeSai 
in broad outline; but five questions of capital importance which t 
arise m connexion with the subject remain to be examined. These MM 

special responsibilities; ^ 

6 (u) the Governors selection of Ministers; (iii) the fidd in which 
Ministers are to be endtled to advise the Governor; (iv) the arran ce- 
ments whereby the Governor will secure that his iniormation ^h 
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regard to the ciuTent aft'airs of the Province is adequate to enable him 
to discharge his special responsibilities; (v) the special and additional 
powers, if any, which the Governor ought to possess 10 ^ 

(i) Nature of the Governor's Special Responsibilities 
le Governor’s '75. It is proposed in the White Paper that the Governor shall have a 
IpoSSbiiitics’’ special responsibility in respect of — 

{a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the Province, or any part thereof; (h) the safeguarding of the 15' 
legitimate interests of minorities; (c) the securing to the members 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

(r?) the prevention of commercial discrimination; (e) the protection 
of the rights of any Indian State; (/) the administration of areas 20' 
declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be partially 
excluded areas ; {g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued 
by the Goveinor-GeneraLi 

The Governors of the North West Prontier Province and of the 
proposed new Province of Sind are respectively declared to have 25 ■ 
in addition a special responsibility in respect of — 

(h) any matter affecting the Governor’s responsibilities as Agent 
of the Governor-General in the Tribal and the Trans-Border Areas; 
and (i) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

saceana T6. With regard to (a), the Joint Memorandum of the British-Tndia 30 

e^^oviice^^ Delegation urges a double limitation^ on the scope of this special 
inorities, ’ responsibility; the first, that the special responsibility itself should 
ibllc Services. jjQ restricted to cases in which the menace arises from subversive 
movements or activities tending to crimes of violence; and secondly, 
that any action taken by the 'Governor under it should be confined 35- 
to the Department of Law and Order. We cannot accept these 
suggestions. Terrorist, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces to the peace or 
tranquillity of a Province ; but they do not by any means exhaust the 
cases in which such a menace may occur, and we can see no logical 40"' 
reason for the distinction which the Joint Memorandum seeks to 
'draw. Still less can we see any justification for restricting the 
Governor’s action to the department of law and order, by which 

1 White Paper, Proposal 70. 
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we suppose is meant the Police Department. There a.re many 
other branches of administration in which ill-advised measures may 
give rise to a menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province ; 
and w’e can readily conceive circumstances in connection with land 
revenue^ or public health, to mention no others, which might well 5- 
have this effect. With regard to (5), the Joint Memorandum suggests 
that the phrase “legitimate interests” should be more clearly 
defined, and that it should be made clear that the minorities referred 
to are the racial and religious minorities generally included by 
usage in that expression. We doubt if it would be possible to define IG' 
“legitimate interests” any more precisely. The obvious intention is 
to secure some means by which minorities can be reasonably assured 
of fair treatment at the hands of majorities, and “legitimate interests” 
seems to us a very suitable and reasonable formula. Nor do we think 
that any good purpose would bo served by attempting to give a legal 15'' 
definition of “minorities,” the only effect of which would be to limit 
the protection which the Governor’s special responsibility is intended 
to afford. No doubt it will be the five or six well recognised and 
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more important minoi'ities in whose interests the Governor’s powers 
20 will usually be involved; but there are certainly other well-defined 
sections of the population who may from’ time to time require 
protection, and we can see no justification for defining the expression 
for the purpose of excluding them. We need hardly say that we have 
not in mind a minority in the political or parliamentary sense, and 
25 no reasonable person would, we think, ever so construe the word. 

With regard to (c), the Joint Memorandum proposes that here also 
the expression “legitimate interests” should be clearly defined, 
and that the Governor’s special responsibilities should be restricted 
to the rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
30 assume that the intention of the White Pamper is to guarantee to 
public servants not only their legal rights but also equitable 
treatment, a thing not susceptible in our opinion of legal definition. 

The authors of the Joint Memorandum would no doubt say that 
Ministers can be trusted to act in these matters in a reasonable way, 

35 and we do not doubt that this is so; but we think that they should 
also assume that neither will Provincial Governors act unreasonably 
in discharging the special responsibilities which the Constitution 
Act will impose upon them. If Ministers in fact act reasonably, as 
no doubt they wib, the occasions on which a Governor will find it 
40 necessary to dissent from the advice which they tender to him may . 
never in practice arise. 

77. We discuss elsewhere (<i), i,e., the prevention of commercial ^^ights of state 
discrimination. With regard to (e), the “rights” here referred to 
must necessarily mean rights enjoyed by a State in matters not Anas. 

45 covered by its Instrument of Accession,^ which may be prejudiced 
by administrative or legislative action in a neighbouring Province. 

The duty, as we understand it, is laid on the Governor to secure 

^ See irtfm para. 152. 
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that the balance is held evenly between Province and State, and 
clearly in a matter of this kind he will be guided by the advice or 
directions of the Govern or- General. With regard to (/), the 

responsibility for the government of partially excluded (as opposed 
5 to wholly excluded) areas will primarily rest upon Ministers ; but 
we agree that, in view of the responsibility which Parliament has 
assumed towards the inhabitants of the backward and less civilised 
tracts in India, ifc is right to impose a special responsibility in this 
respect upon the Governor. 

10 78. With regard to (g), it is clear that this must be a special Execution of 

responsibility of the Governor. The Governor-General exercises a wide orders of 
range of powers in responsibility to the Secretary of State and through oenSall^* 
him to Parliament. The exercise of some of these powers may from 
time to time require the co-operation of provincial administrations, 

15 and a 'Governor must be in a position to give effect to any directions 
■ or orders of the Governor-General designed to secure this object, 
even if their execution may not be acceptable to his own Ministers. 

We refer elsewhere to the case where a difference of opinion has 
occurred between Federal and Provincial Ministers in the ministerial 
20 sphere, arising out of directions given by the former which the latter 
’ are unwilling to obey.l 

79. With regard to (h), it is apparent that the close connection special 
- between the Governor-General’s exclusive responsibility for Defence circumstancei 
and External Af airs and the administration of the Tribal and other 
25" Trans-border Areas which march with the administered districts ^*roTi»ince and 
of the North-West Erontier Province makes a provision of this kind®^^'^’ 
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necessary. With regard to (i), we agree that this special responsi- 
bility is necessary in the case of Sind, in view of the vital influence 
upon the future finances of the Province of the successful operation 
of the Sukkur irrigation scheme and of the large financial interest 30 
which the Central Government has in it. 

(ii) The Governor's Selection of Ministers, 

Qualifications 80. The White Paper proposes that the Instrument of Instructions 
MiiSsters,^^ shall direct the Governor to select his Ministers in consultation with 

the person who in his judgment is likely to command the largest 35 
following in the legislatures, and to appoint those persons, including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities, who 
will best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of 
the Legislature. It is also proposed tha;t Ministers must be, or 
become within a stated period (by which we understand a period of 40 
six or twelve months to be intended) members of the Legislature. 2 

* InSra, paras. 220-221. 

2 White Paper, Proposal 66. 
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Miuiflterial 
responsibility 
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81. The question how a direction to the G’overnor to include 
among his Ministers, so far as possible, members of ^ important 
minority communities is to be reconciled with ministerial respon- 
sibility, in the accepted sense of that expression, to a Legislature 
which is itself based on a system of conmiunal representation and 5 
in which the numbers of the representatives of the different com- 
munities are fixed by statute and unalterable, will be more 
conveniently discussed later when we examine the more general 
question of the relation of the Provincial Executive to the Provincial 
Legislature.! We accordingly confine ourselves here to a consideration 10 
of the proposal in the White Paper that every Minister shall be, or 
become within a stated period, a member of the Legislature. 


Diffiouities of 
proposal that 
UioisterBshonld 
be elected 
Members of 
Leglslatuxe. 


Suggested 
methods for 
meeting 
difficulty^ 


82. Indian opinion appears to attach great importance to this 
qualification as securing in the most effective manner control by 15 
the Legislature over the Executive. It is unknown to the constitu- 
tional law of the United Kingdom; but it has long been the rule . 
in this country that a Minister must either find a seat within a 
reasonable time or resign his appointment, unless the Prime Minister 
should see fit to recommend, him for a peerage ; so that the quali- 20 
fication exists in practice, if not in law, though during the War 
there were instances of Ministers who had a seat in neither House. 

On the other hand we were impressed by the argument that at 
least in some Provinces the Governor might find it difficult to 
constitute an efficient Ministry from the members of a small and 25 
inexperienced Legislature; and it is no doubt true that in India 
owing to the very small proportion which the educated classes 
bear to the total population, there is no certainty that in the smaller 
Provinces the Legislatures will always contain men fit or experienced 
enough to assume the heavy responsibilities which Provincial 30 
Autonomy under the new order must necessarily involve. 

It was, therefore, suggested to us that the Governor ought not to 
be thus restricted in his choice, and that he ought to be in a position, 
if the need should arise, to select a Minister or Ministers from persons 
otherwise qualified for appointment but to whom the doubtful 35 
pleasures of electioneering might make no appeal. 

83, In the Provinces with a bicameral Legislature, in which a 
nominated element will find a place, the difficulty is unlikely to 
arise, if it were understood, or perhaps provided in the Act itself, 
that these nominations were reserved to the Governor’s discretion. 
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40 The real difficulty arises in the unicameral Legislatures, most of which 
are likely to be found in the smaller and poorer Provinces^ 
Various suggestions were made to us; (1) chat the Governor 
should be empowered, if he thought fit, to aonoint a Ministei'" 
from outside the Legislature, the Minister so appointed having 
45 precisely the same status as other Ministers and sharing their policy 
and political fortunes, with the right to take part in all proceedings of 

' Infra, para*, 108—113, 
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the Legislature, though not entitled to vote; (2) that in addition to 
the elected members, there should be one or two members nominated 
by the Governor, who would be eligible for appointment as Ministers, 
though not necessarily so appointed ; (3) that the Governor should be 
5 empowered, if he desired to have an outside Minister, to nominate the 
person whom he selected as a member ad hocoi the Legislature; and 
(4) that the Ministers themselves should be empowered, if so requested 
by the Governor, to co-opt someone from outside and present him 
to the Governor, for appointment. Of these suggestions, we un- 
10 hesitatingly prefer the first. We can see no advantage, and many 
disadvantages, in the second and thir«J, both of which appear to 
us to have an air of unreality about them; and we reject the fourth 
as infringing the Governor’s prerogative. 

84. We ^ have come to the conclusion, after giving our best c^orernor 
15 consideration to the matter, that it would be wise in the circum- choice sIk 
stances not to limit the Governor’s choice of Ministers in the manner 
proposed by the White Paper, and that the first of the above 
suggestions should be adopted. The fear that the control of the 
Legislature over Ministers would be thereby weakened is, in our 
20 opinion, greatly exaggerated; in France, for esiample, where 
instances of Ministers appointed from outside the two Chambers 
are by no means unknown, there seems to be no evidence of any 
weakening of Parliamentary control over the Governments of which 
they were members. We cannot suppose for a moment that a 
25 Governor would employ a power of this kind for the purpose., of 
appointing a whole Ministry from outside the Legislature, but, 
if this is thought to be a danger to be guarded against, the matter 
can be dealt with by appropriate directions in the Instrument of 
Instructions. The Indian delegates, we think, saw in the unrestricted 
.30 choice of Ministers a means of re-introducing an official bloc, and 
it is true that one of the proposals in the White Paper is that the 
holding of any office under the Crown other than that of Minister 
shall disqualify for membership of a Provincial Legislature, so- 
that no official could become a Minister, if Membership of the 
35 Legislature is a necessary qualification for Ministerial appoint- 
ments. In our view an official bloc is more correctly defined 
as a body of members of the Legislature who vote in accord- 
ance with official instructions, but who are not themselve?- 
Ministers or members of the Government. The presence in the 
40 Council of Ministers of a Minister who is chosen from outside the 
Legislature, even supposing him to be an official (which we do 
not suggest), could not in any way restrict or diminish the control 
of the Legislature over Ministers; a Minister so chosen will not be 
less responsible to the Legislature than any of his colleagues; and 
45 he will have to defend his actions against criticisms in the 
Legislature itself. We see, therefore, nothing inconsistent with 
constitutional principle in what we now propose, and we are of 
opiniou that it will often be found to add an element of strength. 
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to the Provincial Executive. We neerl, however, scarcely say that a 
Governor would be very unwise to appoint a Minister in this way 
unless he had satished himself that the other Ministers were willing 
to accept him as a colleague. 


(iii) Ihf- Sphere of Action of Ministers 5 

S5. The "White Paper, as we have already stated, proposes that 
Ministers shall advise the Governor in all matters other than the 
administration of Excluded Areas and matters left by law to the 
Governor’s own discretion. With regard to the first of these two 
exceptions, we approve the conclusions, and are content to adopt 10 
the arguments, of the Statutory Commission; and with regard to 
the second, such matters must ex hypothesi be left to the Governor’s 
sole decision, though he may, and no doubt often will, consult 
Ministers upon them. With regard to other matters which fall 
within the provincial sphere, the only question, but one of first rate 15 
importance on which there is ans^ substantial dispute, is whether 
the administration of the subjects known compendiously as ‘daw 
and order” should be retained in the Governor’s hands. 

86. This question is one on which strong views are held on both 
sides. On the one hand, it is urged that the grant of responsible 20 
government to an autonomous Province would be a mockery, if 
the administration of law and order were withheld. On the other, 

it is objected that the maintenance of law and order is in India so 
vital a function of the Executive that it would be incurring too 
great a risk to transfer it to Indian Ministers, until they had proved 25 
their capacity in other and less dangerous fields; that the morale 
of the police would be imperilled by political pressure upon Ministers, 
which they might not have the strength or courage to resist; and 
that the impartiality of the force in the event of communal dis- 
turbances might become suspect. It would be idle to deny the force 30 
of these arguments, especially when it is remembered that the public 
order and security of a Province depends not more on the executive 
action of the police than on the efficient performance of his 
administrative, as distinguished from judicial,, functions by the 
district magistrate, who would under the proposals in the White Paper 35 
equally bs subject to the control of a Minister. ISTevertheless, after 
an anxious consideration of all the circumstances, we do not see our 
way to differ from the conclusion reached, .not without hesitation, 
by the Statutory Commission. 

87. We find ourselves unable to conceive a government to 40 
which the quality of responsibility could be attributed if it were 
prohibited from exercising the first and most ^ fundamental of all 
functions of government, that of the preservation of order. In no 
other sphere has the word “responsibility” so profound and 

* Wlute Paper, Proposal 70 (a). 
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significant a meaning; and we doubt whether Ministers who are 
denied the opportunity of learning responsibility in this sphere are 
ever likely to become proficient in the other arts of government. 
Erora one point of view indeed the transfer of these functions to an 
Indian Minister may be in the interest of the police themselves, 5 
whom it will no longer be possible to attack, as they have been 
attacked in the past, as agents of oppression acting on behalf 
of an alien power; but we prefer to *base our conclusion 
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upon the broader grounds indicated above. Nevertheless, it must 
10 not be supposed that we are blind to the risks implicit in the 
course which we advocate; for these, in our opinion,^ cannot^ be 
regarded lightly or as the phantoms of a reactionary imagination. 

The qualities most essential in a police force, discipline, impartiality, 
and coniidence in its officers, are precise]^ those which wouid be 
15 most quickly undermined by any suspicion of political influence or 
pressure exercised from above: and it would indeed be disastrous 
u!\V Province the police force, to whose constancy and discipline 
in most difflcult circumstances India owes a debt not easily to be 
repaid, were to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a party or to appease 
:20 the political supporters of a Minister. If, however, Indian Ministers 
are to be given an opportunity of showing the stuff of which they are 
made, as we think they must, these are risks \vhich must be run. 

, Nothing will afford a more conclusive lest of the fitness of Indians 
to govern themselves than their handling of this particular problem ; 

*25 and by their success or failure public opinion both in this country 
and in India will judge them. 

88. There are, however, other proposals in the White Paper which TheGovernoi** 
have a very important bearing upon this question. In the first 
place, it will be remembered that one of the matters in respect ^ ^ 

30 of which the Governor is declared to have a special responsibility 
is ‘^the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the province or any part thereof. If, therefore, the Governor 
should be of opinion that the administration of law and order is, 
through the action or inaction of Ministers, jeopardizing the peace 
35 or tranquillity of the province, it will be open to him to 
take such action as he may think fit to meet the situation. 

This does not, of course, imply interference in the routine adniinis- 
tration of the police force ; so to interfere would obviously diminish 
the sense of responsibility in Ministers and ivould not be in the 
40 interest of the police force itself. But if, by reason of ill-timed 
measures of economy or of the exertion of political or other improper 
influence upon the force, the preservation of order were endangered, 
then, in our opinion, the intervention of the Governor under his 
special responsibility would be justified. We are not to be taken 
45 as assuming that such a state of things must necessarily arise; 
we only point out that, if it should, the White Paper does not 
leave the Governor without a remedy. Secondly, another special 

‘ White Paper, Proposal 70 (o). 
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responsibility of the Governor is ''the securing to the members 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests. 

These are important safeguards, and should go far to qualify 
•6 the fears of those who are apprehensive lest the high quality and 
standards of the present police forces will suffer with their transfer 
to the control of Indian Ministers. 

89. The importance in this connection of the body of regulations The Police 
known as the Police Rules was brought to our notice. The adminis- B-uies. 

10 tration of the police is largely governed by these rules, which are 
promulgated from time to time under powers given to various Police 
Acts; and it was suggested to us that provision ought to be made 
giving the Governor a discretionary power to assent to, or dissent 
from, any proposed alteration in the rules. We do not doubt that the 
15 efficiency, and perhaps the discipline, of a police force might be 
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affected by amendments of a particular kind; but to give so 
extensive a power to the Governor seems to us neither necessary nor 
desirable. In the first place, we understand that a large number of 
the rules deal with routine matters of quite minor importance, and 
are constantly amended in effect on the responsibility of the Inspec- 20 
tor-General of Police himself; and it would clearly be absurd if 
every amendment of this kind required the Governor’s concurrence. 

On the other hand, it may well be that the subject matter of some 
of the rules is so vital to the well-being of the police force that they 
ought not to be amended without at least the Governor's knowledge. 2S 
We have not been able in the time at our disposal to make a minute 
study of the rules; but if His Majesty’s Government, after a further 
examination of the subject, came to the conclusion that certain rules 
were properly included in a category of this kind and made special 
provision with regard to them, and possibly also with regard to the 30- 
Police Acts themselves, in the legislative proposals which they will 
submit to Parliament, we should be prepared to agree ; nor can 
we see why a safeguard of this kind need operate in any way to 
diminish the responsibility for the administration of law and order, 
which, as we have already said, we think should in future rest upon 35 
Indian Ministers themselves. 

90. There is one other matter which arises in connection with the 
police and to which wc think it convenient to draw attention in this 
place. It has been represented to us very forcibly that, whatever 
may be the decision with regard to the transfer of law and order 40 
generally, special provision ought to be made with regard to that 
branch of the police which is concerned with the suppression of 
terrorism. Wc do not here refer to those members of the police who 
are occupied in combating terrorism as part of their regular functions 
in the prevention of crime and maintenance of order, but to that 45 
which is sometimes known as the Special Branch, a body of carefully 
selected officers who devote themselves to the collection and sifting 
of information on which their comrades in the force can subsequently 
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take action. Their work necessarily involves the employment of 
confidential agenis and others from whom the information is obtained ; 
and it is stated to us, and we see no reason to doubt the fact, that 
the supply of information derived from these sources would at once 
cease, if the identity of those who furnished it became known, or 5 
might become known, outside the police force itself. This being so, 
it has been urged that the operations of the Special Branch ought to 
be placed under the exclusive control of the Governor, since otherwise 
the organisation which at present exists, and which is an essential 
instrument in the fight against terrorism, would be disrupted, and 10 
would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to reconstitute. 

5eer«t ^ 91. The problem is a difficult one, though at the moment it 

is only of immediate importance in the Province of Bengal. 
The Special^ Branch is an integral part of the police force 
and is in no sense independent of the provincial Inspector-General 15 
of Police. It is exclusively concerned with the collection and 
sifting of information, and any executive action which may 
follow from its investigations is undertaken by the ordinary police 
force. ^ But if it is impossible to distinguish between the two, 
then (it is said) an Indian Minister, who may have to defend sub- 20 
sequenily before the Legislature am arrest or prosecution made or 
begun by his orders, must have the right to satisfy himself that the 
information is trustworthy on which he is invited to act, and the 
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names of the agents from whom it has been obtained could not in the 
25 last resort be withheld from him. We think that those who argue 
thus are not acquainted with the general practice in matters^ of this 
, kind. We are informed by those who have experience in such 
matters in this country that in a secret service case the names of 
agents are in no circumstances disclosed to Ministers, and that 
30 (for reasons which we fully appreciate) a case has never been 
known^ in which a Minister has even asked for the information. 

We think thafc Indian Ministers, if and when they take over the 
administration of law and order, would be wise themselves to adopt 
so salutary a convention; but we are satis^ed that the difficulty 
35 arises, not because Indian Ministers are likely to disclose the names 
of agents or even to demand them, but because the agents have an 
ineradicable suspicion that the information will in fact become 
known. So long as this suspicion or belief exists, the consequences 
are the same, whether it is ill-founded or not. 

40 92. We do not think it desirable that the Constitution Act should Powers of 

vest in the* Governor himself the control of the Special Branch. 

On the other hand we can conceive a state of things arising in 
which the discharge of the special responsibility to which we have 
referred above might make it necessary for him to direct the 
45 Inspector-General of Police in the Province in no circumstances to 
disclose the source of any information which may he obtained by 
the Special Branch to any person whatsoever without the Governor’s 
prior approval. ^ It might even be thought advisable to refer to this 
possibility in his Instrument of Instructions. But the necessity 
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for action of this kind could scarcely arise, unless the efforts of the 
police in the suppression of terrorism had not the sympathy, or at 
least failed to gain the support, of Ministers, a ijossibility which we 
hope that we may regard as remote; and in that case it would in 
5 our opinion be preferable to empower the Governor, with the consent 
of the Governor* General, to take over and administer himself the 
whole anti-terrorist organisation until such time as he and the 
Governor-General are satisfied, perhaps after a change of Ministry, 
that it can be safely entrusted once more to those whose constitu- 
10 tional duty it is to see that the law is properly enforced. This 
would, we think involve the appointment of some person selected 
by the Governor at his discretion to act as his spokesman for the 
time being in the Legislature. We might add that it was suggested 
to us as an alternative proposal that the Special Branches throughout 
15 India should in future be under the control of the Governor-General, 
since there is at the present time an Intelligence Service under the 
control of the Central Government which necessarily works in 
close contact with all the provincial police forces. This, however, 
would involve the creation of a new reserved service under the 
20 control of the Governor-General , a course which we should deprecate. 
In our opinion it would be a more convenient arrangement if in 
future the intelligence work at the Centre in its internal security 
aspect were assigned to the Department of Defence as part of the 
latfcer’s normal functions. The central intelligence service would 
^25 in that case continue to act as a clearing house for information 
generally, and the local police would be able, and no doubt anxious, 
to avail themselves of its services ; but to impose on* the Governor- 
General any statutory functions in relation to the police adminis- 
tration of a Province seems to us a plan which has nothing to 
30 commend it. 
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(iv) The Governor and the Provincial Ad minis f ration 

93. Tho question has been raised whether the Governor under a 
provincial Constitution such as is now proposed will have at his 
disposal sufficient information as to the current affairs of the Province 

. to enable him to take timely action in a case where the due discharge 35* 
of any of his special responsibilities seems bo call for his intervention. 
This is a vital issue, for the special powers of the Governor vrould 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce from current adminis- 
trative business, the circumstances which might require the exercise 
of those powers were brought too late to his notice. In our opinion, 40 
however, the proposals in the White Paper, if fully carried into effect, 
are adequate for the Governor's protection in this respect. 

94. The Governor's office is at fche present time one of great 
prestige and authority. Of a large part of the Provincial Adminis- 
tration he is not only the titular but the actual head; and in the 45 
administration of the ^Transferred subjects’^ also, where he is 
even now guided by the advice of Ministers, he is able to exercise 
an influence, both legitimate and ccnstituiional, to an extent for 
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which it would probably be difficult to And analogies in the more 
politically developed States of Europe and America. He presides 
at meetings of his Ministers, and they are accustomed to look to 
him for assistance and support; and we sec no reason why for many 
years to come a Council of Ministers, advising over the whole field, 5 
and not only over a part, of the provincial administration, should be 
anxious to deprive themselves of the assistance which a Governor of 
ripe experience will be able to give them, or regard themselves as 
representatives of an opposing interest. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out to us that much of the information of the Governor 10 
with regard to current affairs is derived from his intercourse with the 
Secretaries to Government, almost always members of the Civil 
Service, v/ho by a practice of longstanding enjoy the right of regular 
access to him for the purpose of discussing cases which in their view 
merit his personal Attention ; and obviously the Governor as the head 15 
of the provincial Executive will have the unquestionable right to send 
for and to see any officer of his Government at anytime. Ho doubt 
under a different order such personal communication between 
a Governor and the Secretaries would not occur without 
the assent, express or implied, of the Ministers concerned; but 20*' 
we find it difficult to suppose either that that assent would be 
withheld or that Minister would not be kept fully acquainted 
by the Secretary in charge of the Minister^ department 

with any discussion which had taken place between himself and 
the Governor. Nevertheless, we recognise that, not only for the 25 
avoidance of error or misunderstanding, but also as a protection 
to the Governor in cases where his relations with Ministers may 
not be always harmonious, it is well to put certain specific powers 
in the Governor’s hands. 

^ 95. The White Paper authorises the Governor, after consultation 30' 
with his Ministers, to make, at his discretion, any rules which he 
regards as requisite to regulate tho disposal of Government business 
and the procedure to be observed in its conduct, and for the trans- 
mission to himself of all such information as he may direct. ^ W'e 
understand that both the distribution and conduct of public business 35‘ 
have in India long been regulated almost entirely by rules of this 
kind, and there is therefore nothing strange or novel in the proposal. 

The Governor’s rules under the new Constitution will no doubt 
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require to be framed on rather different lines, and; df they are 
40 modified in some directions, to be expanried in others; but we 
see no ground for supposing, that the rule making power cannot 
be adapted to meet all the reasonable .requirements of the case. 
It would, for example, be competent for the Governor to prescribe 
by rule that orders on certain specified matters are not to be 
45 passed unkss the decision on them has been initialled by him- 
self. This would ensure that all matters in that particular 
sphere were at least brought to his attention before action wa& 

^ White Paper, Proposal 69. 
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taken upon them. We are not suggesting that the decision taken 
would on that account he the Govern ork alone, without, or contrary 
to, the advice of his Ministers. Unless his special responsibilities 
were involved, his decision wmuld be guided by their advice; but 
5 that advice w^ould be given after discussion, and the Governor 
would be in^ a position, if he had views of his own on the matter, 
to iiivite Ministers to w'eigh and consider them before their advice- 
is giyen.^ We give the above as an example only, for we do not 
conceive it our duty, even if we had the necessary special knowledge- 
10 to make recommendations on all the matters which the rule making 
power could possibly include. But we think there ought in any 
case to be a rule laying down with precision the relations between 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretaries to Government. 

If it is to be the Council of Ministers who will in future aid and 
15 advise the Governor, it is plain that the Governor can no longer 
be advised directly and independently by the Secretaries to Govern- 
ment; but we should regard it as extremely unfortunate if the 
latter were deprived of access to the Governor or prevented from' 
submitting to him such papers as in their opinion he ought to see. 

20 We donot attempt to lay down the form which rules for this purpose 
should take; but it is a matter to which we attach considerable 
importance and it is one to which we desire to draw the special 
attention of His Majestyk Government. 

96. It is essential that the Governor should have at his disposal The Govertoir^s 
25 an adequate personal and secretarial staff of his own. This is Stall, 
recognised in the White Paper, where it is proposed (rightly, in our 
opinion) that the salary and allowances of such a staff are to be 
fixed by Order in Council, and, though included in the/ annual 
proposals for the appropriation of revenue, are not to be submitted 
SO to the vote of th3 Legislature. We think also that there should be 
at the head of this staff a capable and experienced officer of high 
standing. Such an officer would be a man fully conversant with 
the current affairs of the Province and in close contact with the 
administration; but we do not for a moment contemplate that he 
35 should exercise any executive functions himself; still less, as somo 
of the Indian delegates seemed to think, that he should occupy in 
any sense a position analogous to that of a Deputy-Governor. 

But so long as a sphere remains in which the Governor is not neces- 
sarily guided by the advice of Ministers, we cannot doubt that the 
40 Governor will require the assistance which an officer of this kind can 
give. There is no precise analogy between his position, as we- 
conceive it, and that of any present-day civil servant in Whitehall ; 
and we have no doubt tl^t his duties will vary from time to time a^ 
constitutional practice and usage grows. In some respects he will 
45 occupy the position at present filled by the Governor’s Private 
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Secretary, but we think it right that he should in future be known 
by some other designation, and we suggest for consideration that of 
Secretary to the Governor. 

^ White Paper, Proposal 65. 
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97. It is clear that the successful working of responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinces will be very greatly influenced by the character 
and experience of the provincial Governors. We concur with 
everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission on 
the part which the Governors have played in the working of the 5 
reforms of 19 19,^ and we do not think that the part which they will 
play in the future will be any less important or valuable. We take 
note here, though the matter is not altogether relevant to the subject 
which we have been discussing, of a suggestion pressed by some of 
the British India Delegation that in future Governors should always 10 
be appointed from the United Kingdom and indeed that there should 
be a statutory prohibition against the appointment of persons who 
are members of the Indian Civil Service. We cannot accept this 
suggestion. We hold strongly the view that His Majesty’s selection 

of Governors ought not to be fettered in any 'way; and, that there 15 
may be no misunderstanding on the point, we desire to state our 
belief that, in the future no less than in the past, men in every way 
fitted for appointment as the Governor of a Province will be found 
among members of ^ the Civil Service who have distinguished 
themselves elsewhere in India. 20 

(v) Special Powers of Governor 

98. It is plain that, for the due discharge of his special responsi- 

bilities, it may not always suffice for the Governor to be able to 
dissent from the advice tendered to him by Ministers; in some 
circumstances it may be essential that further powers should be at 25 
his disposal. This is recognised in the White Paper, in which it^ is 
proposed to give the Governor certain legislative and financial 
powers. The powers which it is proposed to entrust to the Governor 
in the event of the breakdown in the constitutional machinery may 
also be considered under this head. 30 

99. As regards legislative powers, the White Paper proposes to 
empower the Governor at his discretion, to present, or cause to be 
presented, a Bill to the Legislature with a Message that it is essential, 
having regard to any of his special responsibilities, that the Bill 
should become law before a date specified in the Message, and to 35 
declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced that it 
should for similar reasons become law before a stated date in a form 
specified in the Message.^ If before the date specified the Bill is 
not passed, or is not passed in the specified form, as the case may be, 
the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a 40 
Governor’s Act either with or without any amendments made by the 
Legislature after receipt of his Message. Under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act, where a provincial Legislature has refused leave 
to introduce, or has failed to pass in the form recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor may 45 

^ Report, Vol. I, para. 165. 

* White Paper, Proposal 92. 
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certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject and Hiereupon the Bill shall be 
deemed to have passed and shall, on signature by the Governor, 
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become an Act of the Legislature. It will be seen, therefore, that 
5 one difference between the existing procedure and that which is now’ 
proposed is that in the former case a certified Bill is deemed to be 
an Act of the Legislature, w’hereas in the latter it is declared to be 
(what indeed it is) a Governor’s Act. So far as this difference in 
nomenclature is concerned, we concur in the proposal of the White 
10 Paper, for we can see no possible advantage in describing an Act as 
the Act of the Legislature, w’hen the Legislature has expressly 
declined to enact it. But the members of the British India 
Delegaton desired to go further, and, though they did not dissent 
from giving the Governor the power in appropriate circumstances 
15 to enact legislation, urged that he should do so on his owm exclusive 
responsibility, and that the Legislature ought not to be associated 
with the process in any way. In their view the proposals in the’ 

White Paper tended in the first place to blur the respective 
responsibilities of Governor and Legislature, and in the second to 
20 enable the Governor to seek support in the Legislature against his 
Ministers and thus to undermine the position of the latter. 

100. There is much force in the British India argument, and if Oovernor’s 
we thought that the intention, or even the effect, of the proposal g^TSercised 
were to enable the Governor to go behind the back of his Ministers independently 
25 for the purpose of securing the passage of legislation which they Legislature,. 
themselves were unwilling to sponsor, we think that the argument 
would be conclusive. We are not, however, clear that this is 
necessarily so. We agree that, if a Governor finds it necessary to 
make use of his special legislative powers, the responsibility for 
30 using them must be his alone, and that he ought not to seek to 
persuade the Legislature to take any part of it upon themselves. 

On the other hand, though it is no less undesirable that the Governor 
should, save in most exceptional circumstances, exercise a power 
which is ordinarily the prerogative of the Legislature, there is much 
35 to be said for giving the Legislature up to the eleventh hour an 
opportunity to reconsider Legislative proposals which perhaps they 
have declined for political or party reasons to consider upon the 
merits, and for thus enabling a Bill to become law by the regular 
constitutional process; and it would certainly be unfortunate if a 
40 Governor found himself compelled to exercise his special powers, when 
he might be able to achieve his object in some other way. This wc 
conceive to be the intention underlying the White Paper proposals, 
and, if so, they ought not lightly to be rejected. Tliey also leave 
the way open for a compromise between Governor and Legislature, 

45 in the event of a difference of opinion betw’een the two; for the 
Governor may, as the result of further discussion, be willing to 
sacrifice part of a Bill, if he can secure the passage of the remainder 
and the Legislature may be willing on their side to pass the Bill, 
if those particular parts are omitted. 
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101. We doubt if a Governor ought ever to present a Bill to the Modificatioa 
Legislature which his Ministers have refused to sponsor. If he does of White 
so, because he anticipates that he will secure a majority for the Bill, prop^osal 
then it must be assumed that his Ministers no longer possess the suggested. 

5 confidence of the Legislature, and his proper course would be to 
dismiss them and appoint others in their place. On the other hand, 
if Ministers are of opinion^ that there is a reasonable chance of the 
Bill passing, because there is a change of attitude in the Legislature 
or on any other ground, then, as it seems to us, it is for Ministers 
10 themselves to sponsor the Bill, if they approve it. The logical 
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conclusion would seem to be that a Governor should exercise his 
legislative powers, w’ben he thinks it necessary so to do, without 
reference to the Legislature at ail, even though his Ministers may 
hold as strongly as he does that the legislation is necessary; a fortiori^ 
where they are opposed to it. But we are impressed with the 15 
advantage which would accrue, if an opportunity were given to the 
Legislature for revising a hasty or unconsidered decision previously 
made or threatened. We accordingly recommend that the Governor 
should be empowered to notify the Legislature by Message (if, that is, 
the Legislature is sitting) that he intends at the expiration of, say, 20 
one month to enact a Governor’s Act, the terms of which would be 
set out in the Message. The Legislature would be under no obligation 
to take any action on the Message ; but it would be open to them, 
if they thought fit,_ to present an address to the Governor at any 
time before the expiration of the month, praying him only to enact 25 
the proposed Act with certain amendments, which the Governor 
could consider upon their merits; or the Lesislatuve mieht even 
think fit to reverse their former decision and to forestall the Governor 
by themselves enacting legislation in the sense desired by the 
Governor. There would, if this recommendation is accepted be SO 
no presentation of a Bill to^ the Legislature, as proposed by the White 
Paper, but only a notification of the Governor’s intention to exercise 
ms powers; and we do not see how it could then be said that the 
Governor was seeking to enlist support against his Ministers or 
trying to induce the Legishiture to share a responsibility which 35 
belongs to him^ alone. We observe that the White Paper proposes 
taat whereas teinporary Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, 
ere to be laid before Parliament,! there is no similar proposal in the 
case of Governor s Acts. We think that the same rules should apply 
in both cases. /tn 


102. The next special power which it is proposed to give the 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
Ordinance^, to be valid for not more than six months in the first 
instance, but renewable once for a similar period.2 At the present 
time, this power is only exercisable whether for a single Province 45 
or for the whole of British India by the Governor-General; but we 
cannot doubt that in an autonomous Province it should in future 


t Paper, Proposal 103, 
* itnd. 
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in the Governor himself. It was urged by the British 
India Delegation that the power should continue to be’^vested in the 

ic™ obS ^ his concu reic 

necessary for tlw discharL nf amounts which he regards as 
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in the original proposals for appropriation, if the Legislature has 
subsequently rejected or reduced them.^ We nave no comment to 
20 make upon this proposal, for it is clearly essential that the Governor 
should possess powers of this kind, if he is to be in a position at all 
times to discharge the special responsibilities which it is intended to 
impose upon him; and we think that the limitation which is. 
suggested on the exercise of the power is a reasonable one. 

25 104. It is to be observed that the Governor, will only be 

avail himself of the special powers, legislative and financial, which Ministers' 
we have described above, when in his opinion one of his special sfivice-. 
responsibilities is involved and the due discharge of that responsi- 
bility requires the exercise of the power. In the case of a Governor s 
30 Act or the restoration or a rejected appropriation, we douot 

that this is a proper restriction to impose. In the case, however, ox 
the Ordinance-making power, the matter does not seem at first sight 
to be so clear; for an Ordinance assumes the existence of an emergency, 
and this might arise in connection with any branch of the adininis- 
35 tration, whether the Governor’s special responsibilities were involved 
or not. But wc notice that the White Paper also proposes that the 
Governor shall have povver to make Ordinances for the good govern- 
ment of the Province at any time when the Legislature is not in 
session, if his Ministers are satisfied that an emergency exists ivhich 
40 renders such a course necessary.^ Such an Ordinance is to be laid 
before the Provincial Legislatui'e and will ceaso to operate at the 
expiration of six weeks from the date of the re-assembly of the 
Legislature, unless in the meantime the Legislature has disapproved 
it by resolution. There are thus two kinds of Ordinance contemplated, 

45 the first made on the Governor’s own responsibility and in the 

^ W>!te Paper, Proposal 99, 

* White Paper, Proposal 104. 
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discharge of his special responsibilities, the second on the advice of 
Ministers and therefore necessarily in a sphere in which the Governor 
will be guided by their advice. In these circumstances the whole 
field appears to be covered and we are satisfied that the Governor’s 
5 power of making Ordinances on his own responsibility is properly 
limited to those' cases only in which his special responsibilities are 
involved. 

105. Lastly, it is proposed to give the Governor power at his OioTernoi's 
discretion, if at any time he is satisfied that a situation has arisen Sf bSahdown*^^ 
10 which for tbe time being renders it impossible for the government of constltStior. 
of tbe Province to be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all 
such powers vested in any provincial authority as appear to him to 
be necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government of the 
15 Province shall be carried on effectively. This Proclamation will 
have the same effect as an Act of Parliament, and will cease to be 
in force at the expiration of six months unless previously approved 
by resolutions^ of both Houses of Parliament, though it may 
be at any time revoked by similar resolutions.! Events in 
20 more than one Province since the reforms of 1919 have shown 
that powers of this kind are unhappily not yet obsolete; and it is 
too soon to predict that even under responsible srovemment their 
existence will never be necessary. We do not read ^ the White Paper 
as meaning that the Governor, in the event of a breakdown of 
25 the Constitutional machinery, is bound to take over the whole 
government of the Province and administer it himself on his owd 
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undivided responsibility. We conceive that the intention is to pro- 
vide also for the possibility of a partial breakdown and to enable 
the Governor to take over part only of the machinery of government, 
leaving the remainder to function according to the ordinary law. 30 
Thus the Governor might, if the breakdown were in the legislative 
machinery of the Province alone, still carry on the government with 
the aid of his Ministers, if they were willing to support hiin ; we are 
speaking of course of such a case as the refusal of the Legislature to 
function at all, and not merely to lesser conflicts or disputes between 35 
it and tne U-overnor. if we are right in our interpretation, we approve 
the proposals, and we are of opinion that it would be unwise, if not 
impracticable, to specify in any detail the action which the Governor 
should be authorised to take. A constitutional breakdown implies 
no ordinary crisis and it is impossible to foresee what measures the 40 
circumstances might demand. It is right, therefore, that the Governor 
should be armed with a general discretionary power to adopt such 
remedies as the case may require. 

where the Governor is exercising his special 
leCTetwyof powers or is acting in his discretion, he must be constitutionally 45 

state and^ responsible to some authority, and that responsibility will be in 

far lamen . • instance to the Governor-General and through him to the 

' WMte Paper, Proposal 105. 
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Secretary of State and ultimately to Parliament. This is the effect 
of the White Paper proposal, and it is unnecessary for us to com- 
ment upon it.’ 


(3) Relatioi^’S between the Peovinoial Executi'T.s 

AND LEOISLaTJEB. 6 

Aspects of earlier part of this Report that by 

responsible responsible government we mean a form of . government in which 
If the Executive is in some sense accountable to the Legislature, and we 

have pointed out the undeniable fact that, while the Indian demand 
is for parliamentary government on the British model, the essential 10 
conditions of parliamentary government as it is understood in the 
United Kingdom neither exist in Irdia at the present time nor are 
likely to come into existence for many years to come. For this 
reason it seems desirable that we should attempt to exainine in 
greater detail the relations between the Executive and the Legisla- 15 
lure under the plan proposed in the White Paper. 

Composite 108. The White Paper proposes that the Governor shall be directed 
pr^posedby ^7 Ais Instrument of Instructions to select his Ministers ‘'in consulta- 
WMte Paper, tion with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the 

largest following in the Legislature’’ and ‘‘to appoint those persons 20 
(including so far as possible members of important minority com- 
munities) who will best be in a position collectively to command 
the confidence^ of the Legislature. ”2 Assuming, as we do, that the 
Legislature will be based on a system of communal representation, 
it will be seen^ that this proposal contemplates the formation of a 25 
. composite Ministry, representative not (as in the United Kingdom) 
of a single majority party or even of a coalition of parties, but also 
of minorities as such. W® ^9 suppose that any other plan would 
commend itself to the minority communities at the present moment, 
and we must, therefore, ^cept it as a necessary element in the 30 
scheme ; but it is not parliamentary government in the British sense. 
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109. It is our earnest hope that in the future parties may develop 
in India which will cut across communal lines; but we entertain parties on non* 
some doubt whether the proposed directions in the Instrument of commimai 
35 Instructions, if literally obeyed, may not operate to prevent both 
the growth of ppties and the formation of homogeneous Ministries. 

The obligation imposed upon the Governor of including among his 
Ministers members of important minority communities is no doubt 
qualified by the words ^'so far as possible^^ ; and much will depend 
40 upon the meaning which is to be attached to this qualification. It 
may be read as meaning that, whenever a member of a minority 
community is wilbng to accept office then the Governor is to have no 
option but to appoint him; and it would be exceedingly unfortunate 
if a Governor at some future date were thereby prevented froin 

I 

1 White Paper, Proposal 72. 

, ® White Paper, Proposal 67. 
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encouraging a healthier development on non-eommunal lines. We 
think, therefore, that the formula proposed in the White Paper merits 
re-examination with a view to giving greater latitude to th’e Governor. 

We recognise that nothing ought to be done at the present time which 
5 would excite susriioion or distrust in the mind of the minorities and 
we have no doubt that for many years to come the minorities will 
expect to be represented in every Ministry; but we should be 
sorry to think that this is to be an eternal and immutable feature of 
Indian politics. 

10 110. We have emphasised the vital importance in India of the a strong 

Executive. It has seemed to us in the course of our discussions 
the British India delegates that in their anxiety to increase the with ^ 
prerogatives of the Legislature, they have been apt to overlook the 
functions of the Executive, an attitude not perhaps surprising in 
15 those to whom at the present time the Legislature offers the main 
field of political activity. But if the responsibility for government 
is henceforward to be borne by Indians themselves they will do well 
to remember that to magnify the Legislature at the expense of the 
Executive is to diminish the authority of the latter and to weaken 
20 the sense of responsibility of both. The function of the Executive 
is to govern and to administer; that of the Legislature to vote 
supply, to criticize, to educate public opinion, and to legislate; and 
great mischief may result from attempts by the latter to invade the 
executive sphere. The belief that parliamentary government is 
25 incompatible with a strong Executive is no doubt responsible for 
the distrust with \vhich parliamentary institutions have come to be 
regarded in many parte of the world. The United Kingdom affords 
a sufficient proof that a strong Executive may co-exist even with an 
omnipotent Parliament if the necessary conditions are present; and 
30 the strength of the Executive in this country may, we think, be 
attributed witn not more justice to the suppoit of a disciplined party 
than to the inveterate and cherished tradition of Parliament that the 
prerogatives of the Legislature arc not to be jealously or factiously 
asserted in such a way as to prevent the King^s Government from 
35 being carried on. ''His Majesty’s Opposition” is not an idle phrase 
but embodies a constitutional doctrine of great significance. 

111. A composite Ministry, though for the moment we accept it as collective 
inevitable, seems to us unlikely for some time to produce a strong responsibility 
Executive, since it will not have the support of a disciplined party, of Ministers. 
40 and the tradition of which we have spoken is as yet unknown in 
India. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that its members will 
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tend to regard themselves as responsible to the various communities 
whom they represent rather than to the Legislature as a whole. 
'The British-India delegates laid indeed great stress upon the 
collective responsibility of the Provincial Ministries, and in their 45 
Joint Memorandum have urged that the Instrument of Instructions 
should definitely contain a. direction to the^ Governor that the 
collective lespons'biliiy of Ministers is to be introduced forthwith. 
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This seems to us to confuse cause and effect, and we confess our 
inability to understand how collective responsibility could be thus 
''introduced’^ by any directions to a Governor. The Governor can, 
and we hope will, insist that, when his Ministers advise him, they 
do so with a single voice. The collective responsibility of Ministers 5 
to the Legislature is, however, not a rule of law to be put into opera- 
tion at discretion, but a constitutional convention which only usage 
and pi'actice can define or enforce, and which depends no less upon 
the attitude^ of the Legislature than upon that of Ministers them- 
selves. A. w'ise Governor wall seek to encourage political conditions 10 
wTiieh favour the growth of this convention ; but since it is the 
outcome and not the cause of ministerial solidarity, it is as likely to 
be hindered as to be helped by artificial devices which take no account 
of the realities of the situation. It is an element of strength in an 
Executive, and for that reason w’e attach great ■'mporlance to it; 15 
but in our judgment its evolution and adoption arc matters which 
must be left to Indians themselves. 

Dangeiso^ Ministry such as we have^ described, with no permanent 

,«overjamenti by majority on which to veljr and without the bond of a common 
gioupst political faith, may well find it difficult to assert its authority over 20 
the Legislature, and nere we think that a very real danger lies. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to India than a system under 
which the Executive is at the mercy of a number of constantly 
shifting groups in the Legislature. The account given by the 
Statutory Comni^ssion of the working of the existing provincial 25 
Constitution is not very encouraging "Governors in choosing their 
Ministers,” they observe, "have had an exceptionally difficult task. 

It could seldom be predicted what following a Minister would have 
in the Legislature, quite apart from the fact that his acceptance of 
office w^as often followed, owing to personal rivalries, by the detach- 30 
ment of some o’’ hib previous adherents, — a statement amply 
confirmed by our own inforjuatiu:! : and it should also be recom- 
bered that Ministers wall not in future be able to rely upon the 
official bloc, 'which, in the words of the Statutory Commission, "has 
helped to decrease the instability,^ of the balance of existing groups 35 
in ibhe Legislature, and has made the tenure of office of Ministers far 
less precarious,”- It u ay be said that these difficiih.ies will disappear 
under responsible government. We hope that it will be so, and we 
should not have recommended that the experiment be inade, if we 
were not satisfied that under no other system cn.n Indians learn how 40 
to govern themselves. But we are bound to add that in our opinion 
a sense of corporate responsibility in Legislatures constituted wholly 
on a communal basis is likely to be of slow growth, and that the 
education of provincial legislators may sometimes prove an expensive 
luxury to the Province. We have therefore considered in what way 45 
it may be possible to strengthen the Executive and to make its 
nuthority more effective, 

'B-epon, Vol.l, laia 230. 

, * Ibid^ para. 228 . 
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113. An Executive must necessarily lack authority unless it can Methods for 

be certain of a reasonable leugtli of tenure, aud our attention has securing 
been drawn to more than one device for the purpose of securing this ^ ^ 

end. Among these was a suggestion that the Ministry, after its 

5 appointment by the Governor^ should present itself to the Legis- 
lature and demand a vole of confidence, and that when this had been 
accorded it should remain in ofiice for a fixed period, which might 
be from one to three years, and should only be removable (unless 
previously dismis'^od by the Governor' by a vote of non-confidence, 

10 passed by something more than a bare majority of votes. Under 
this proposal, a Ministi‘y would remain in office, even though the 
Legislature might refuse supply, and the responsibility for any 
untoward consequences \ hich might ensue would be upon I.egis- 
lature alone. This plan, attractive at first sight, does not seehi to 
15 us a workable one. A legislature, determined to withhold support 
from a new Ministry, might refuse time after time to give the initial 
vote of conGuencr, and the result would be complete deadlock. 

Secondly, the existence of a Ministry wdiich had not in fact the 
confidence of the Legislature could in practice be made impossible, 

■20 whether or not the formal vote of non-confidence ’was passed; for 
we doubt whether any Ministers v’oiild be willing to continue in 
office, even though they enjoyed a statutory tenure, if they could 
secure neither supply nor the passage of any part of their legislative 
programme. There is not in our opinion any elective method of 
‘25 securing by statutory enactment under a system of parliamentary 
government permanence of tenure to a Ministry faced by a con- 
sistently hostile Legislature ; and to this we might add that nothing 
is less likely to promote a sense of responsibility in the Legislature 
than the knowledge even if only for a specified and limited 

SO period, the Executive is irremovable. 

114. We see, however, no reason why a hostile vote, even on a Use of ^ 
demand for supply, should always involve the fate of a Ministry, 

and no doubt in tne course of time the matter will come to be tpsupport., 
regulated by constitutional conventions. Much will depend upon , 

S5 the Governor and on the support which he is able to give to the 
Ministers of his choice. It has often been assumed that, when the 
Governor finds himself compelled to make use of his special powers, 
the occasion will ordinarly be a difierence between himself and his 
Ministers. We think on the contrary that differences are much more 
40 likely to occur, where the Legislature acts irresponsibly, between 
the Legislature on the one hand, and the Ministry, supported by the 
'Governor, on the other ; and where this is so, it seehis to us that 
circumstance.'-: might well arise in which the use of his special-powers 
by the Governor or an intimation to the Legislature of his intention 
45 to use^ them would contribute to the strength of a Ministry which 
was willing to co-operate with him. Ministers would not, of course, 
be entitled ol their own motion to advise the Governor to make use 
of his special powers; it would be the Governor himself who would 
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request their advice. But Ministers, if prepared to advise, would 
have to accept responsibility to the Legislature for any action taken ; 
since the Governor’s special powers are not intended to be used for 
the purpose of enabling Ministers to escape a responsibiiitv vlncli 
.'O properly belongs to them. We tliink, however, that' the judicious 
use by the Governor of these powers in the manner indicated (even 
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though they are limited to the sphere of his special responsibilities) 
might often prove invaluable for the purpose of strengthening a 
Ministry which is willing to carry on the i.ecessary functions of 
government but cannot do so owing to factious and irresponsible 1() 
obstruction in the Legislature, and which the Governor is satisfied 
can not be replaced by any alternative Ministry which would rot 
encounter similar treatment. 

115. Under most Constitutions, the power of dissolution is a potent 
instrument in bringing an irresponsible Legislature to its senses ; for 15 
members are thereby brought face to face with constituents to whom 
they must justify their conduct. It will be available in the Indian 
Provinces, according to the scheme of the White Paper, at the 
Governor's discretion. This, we agree, is as it should be, and we 
think that even the threat to use it will often enable a Governor to 20 
give extremely effective support to his Ministry; but we do not 
forget that under a system of communal representation even a 
general election is likely to produce a Legislature with the same 
complexion as its predecessor, at least until the time, which may 
be very far distant, when political parties are more independent of 25 
communal divisions. But, even if the constitutional machinery 
should break down altogether, the White Paper provides a means 
whereby the King’s Government may still be carried on- We have 
already drawm attention to the proposal that the Governor should 
in such an emergency be empowered to assume to himself (subject 30- 
to the over-riding authority of Parliament) all such powers vested 
by law in any provincial authority as appear to him to be necessary 
for the administration of the affairs of the Province; and therefore 
in the last resort he could suspend tJie Legislature and for the time 
being administer the Province without it. Here also we think that, 35 
if his Ministers were willing to support him, and to take the respon- 
sibility of doing so, he might properly inform them of his willingness 
to exercise his powers upon their advice, subject always to such direc- 
tions as he might receive from the Governor-General. Provisions 
of this kind, as the Statutory Commission rightly observe, ^^are no 40’ 
repudiation of the principle of self-government; they cannot come 
into play unless the principle of self-government is itself repudiated. 

We hope, and arc willing to believe, that it will never become 
necessary to put them into operation; but we are none the less 
persuaded that their inclusion in the Constitution will have a bene- 45 
ficial effect. Nothing is more calculated to quicken a sense of 
responsibility in the Legislatures than a clear perception of the 

^ Keport, Vol. II, para. 99. 
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inevitable consequences of irresponsibility; and, though it may 
seem paradoxical to say so, we think that the existence in the 
background of these reserve powers of the Governor may well prove 
the real and most effective guarantee for the development of a 
genuine system of responsible government. 5 


to have laid too great emphasis upon 
the difficulties likely to arise in the working of the new Constitution 
in an Indian Province; but we have endeavoured to describe the 
situation as it has presented itself to us, without prejudice or exag- 
geration; and if we have emphasised its difficulties it is because 10 
we are anxious that Indians should not be misled by deceptive 
analogies with the constitutional practice of the United Kingdom, 
government is not,^ as it has sometimes seemed to us 
that they regard it, an automatic device or even a machine running 
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15 on a motive power of its own. It postulates conditions which 
Indians themselves have Suill to create, nor is a technique which the 
British people have painfully developed in the course of many 
generations to be acquired in India in the twinkling of an eye. The 
success of the experiment which we advocate can only be proved by 
20 its results, and the political education both of the Legislatures and of 
the electorate is likely to be a slow process. But we are none the less 
convinced that Indians must be given the opportunity of purchasing 
their own experience, and we are at one with the Statutory Commis- 
sion in seeing no future for responsible government in India unless 
25 the difficulties to which' we have thought it right to draw' attention 
are not directly faced and in the end surmounted. 

(4) The Peovixcial Legislatuee 


Unicameral and Bicameral Legislatures 
117. The White Paper proposes that in each Governor’s Province 
30 there shall be a Provincial Legislature consisting, except in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and Bihar, of the King, represented by the 
Governor, and a Legislative Assembly. In the three Provinces 
named, it is proposed that the Legislature shall consist of the King, 
represented by the Governor, and a Legislative Council as well as a 
35 Legislative Assembly. It is also proposed that after a period of ten 
years, a bicameral Legislature may abolish its Legislative Council, 
and that a unicameral Legislature may present an^ address to the 
Crown praying for the establishment of a Legislative Council.^ 


118. We are of opinion that Legislative Councils should also be 
40 established in Bombay and Madras, where the conditions are sub- 
stantially the same as in Bengal and the United Provinces. Apart 
from this, we concur in the proposals of the White Paper, subject to 
certain small changes in the composition of the Legislative Councils in 
Bengal, the LTnited Provinces, and Bihar ; and our recommendations 
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ior all five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this part of our 
Keport.^ We think that where, after the ten-year period, a 
Province with a unicameral Legislature seeks to have a second 
Chamber, it ought to be allowed to indicate in the Address which 
.5 it presents to the Crown the size and composition of the Chamber 
which it desires to have. We do not doubt that the Crown would 
always endeavour to ascertain the wishes of the Province, but the 
Constitution Act should make it clear that the Province has the 
right: to inform the Crown what its wishes are. 

10 The Composition of the Legislatures 

119. The White Paper sets out in detail the proposed composition 
of each Provincial Legislature, specifying both the allocation of seats 
and the method of election to them.2 In the case of the Legislative 
Assemblies, these are based upon the Communal Award issued by 
15 His Majesty’s Government on August 4th, 1932, with such 
modifications as have been rendered necessary (1) by the later pro- 
posal to create a new Province of Orissa, and (2) by the so-called 
Poona Pact of September 25th, 1932. It will be recalled that owing 
to the failure of the various communities to reach any agreement on 
20 the subject, principally because of a radical divergence of opinion 
on the vital question of separate electorates and the distribution 
of communal seats, His Majesty’s Government reluctantly 
undertook the task of devising themselves a scheme for the 
composition of the new Legislatures. When their Award was 
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published, they announced their determination not to entertain 25. 
any suggestions for its alteration or modification v»'hich were not 
supported by all parties affected, but that if any of the communities 
mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme, they would be 
piepared to recommend to Parliament that that alternative should be 
substituted for the corresponding provisions in the Award. In the 30 
Award special arrangements were made co secure representation 
foi the Depressed Classes. These were criticised by Mr. Gandhi 
as introducing an artificial division between two parts of the Hindu 
community, and he expressed his intention of ‘'fasting unto 
death” as a protest against them.^ Thereupon negotiations were 30 
initiated between the representatives of the caste Hindus and 
of the Depressed Classes, and an agreement resulted which was 
embodied in tho Poona Pact. This agreement in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government was within the terms of the announcement 
made by them, and therefore properly to be included as an integral 40' 
part of the Communal Award. 


of the 
PooDa Pact. 


120. The substance of the Poona Pact is the reservation to the 
Depressed Classes ot a number of seats out of the seats classified as 
general seats in the Award, which means in effect out of Hindu seats, 
since Hindus form the great bulk of the general electorates.. These 45. 


* Infm, p, , 

* White paper. Appendix HI. 
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reserved seats will, however, be filled by an unusual form of doubW 
election. All members of the Depressed Classes who are registered 
on the general electoral roll of certain constituencies will elect a 
panel of four candidates belonging to their own body, and the four 
persons who receive the highest number of votes in this primary 5» 
election will be the only candidates for election to the reserved seat ; 
but the candidate finally elected to the reserved seat will be 
elected by the general electorate, that is to say, by caste Hindus 
and by members of the Depressed Classes alike. The number 
of seats reserved for the Depressed Classes under the Poona 10» 
Pact is practically double the number reserved under the 
Communal Award ; but whereas under the latter there was to 
be a direct election to those seats by a separate Depressed Classes 
electorate, there will now be an election by the general electorate, 
although the candidates for election will have been previously 15v 
selected by means of a primary election at which members of the 
Depressed Classes only will be entitled to vote. Since the Pact does 
not, and indeed could not, increase the total number of seats assigned 
bv the Communal Award to the different Legislatures, it follows 
that any increase in the seats reserved for the Depressed Classes must 20 
involve a diminution in the seats which will be available for caste 
Hindus. 

The Wte 121. The Communal Award was criticised by more than one witness 

appeared before us on the ground that it operates inequitably 
*** * in the case of Bengal, and even more inequitably with the modifica- 25 

tions resulting from the Poona Pact. There was also criticism, of 
the Award from other Provinces in which the Hindus are in a 
minority; but elsewhere the Award appears to have met with 
acceptance, and we entertain no doubt that if any attempt were 

or modify i t, the consequences would be disastrous. 30 
The arrangement which it embodies appears to us to be 
well thought out and balanced, and t9 disturb any part of it would 
be to run the risk of upsetting the whole. It accepts indeed the 
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principle of separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
35 Christian, Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we 
recognize that this is an essential and inevitable condition of any new 
constitutional scheme. We may deplore the mutual ^ distrust of 
which the insistence on this demand by the minorities is so ominous, 
a symptom, but it is unhappily a factor in the situation whicm 
40 cannot be left out of account, nor do we think that we can usefully- 
add anything to what we have already said on the subject. We. 
accept therefore the proposals in the W'hite Paper for the composition 
of the Legislative Assemblies. As regards the Poona Pact, we are. 
satisfied that it was made between persons who may properly be. 
45 regarded as representative of the caste Hindus on the one hand and 
of the Depressed Classes on the other, and for that reason we tbrnk 
that it falls within the terms of the announcement made by His 
Majesty’s Government and that it ought not to be disturbed. We 
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say frankly that we do not care greatly for it, and still less for the 
methods which brought it into existence. IVe are of opinion that the 
original proposals of His Majesty’s Government constituted a 
more equitable settlement of the general communal question ; 
but the Pact was made by accredited leaders of the communities 
concerned, and was acquiesced in at the time by the communities 
themselves, or at least elicited no protest ; and, if we say no more, 
it is because we should be reluctant to believe that Indian political 
leaders, who presumably look forward to occupying positions of 
10 responsibility when India achieves self-government, will in the future’ 
be willing to be influenced by, or to yield to, pressure of the kind 
which was exerted at Poona two years ago. 

122. The Communal Award did not extend to the Legislative Composition •! 
Council of any Province. The composition of these Councils which 
15 is set out in the White Paper is however based upon the same 
principles as the Communal Award ; but, since the Legislative 
Councils are much smaller bodies than the Legislative Assemblies 
and it would be impossible therefore to provide in them for the 
exact equivalent of all Dhe interests represented in the Lower House, 

20 it is proposed to include a certain number of nominated seats to be 
filled by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available 
for the purpose of redressing any possible inequality. We think 
that this is a reasonable arrangement, and we have included 
provision for it in the detailed recommendations which are set 
25 out in the Appendix above referred to. 


The Provincial Franchise 

123. The provincial electorate under the existing franchise numbers The existing 
approximately *7,000,000 men and women, or about 3 per cent, of franchise, 
the population of British India. It will be recalled that the 
SO Southborough Committee in 1919, on whose recommendations the 
present franchise is based, were of opinion that the time was not ripe 
for any extension of the franchise to women, but Parliament required 
the Electoral Hules made under the Government of India Act to be 
so drawn as to enable the Provincial Councils to pass resolutions 
35 admitting women to the franchise on the same terms as men, and 
resolutions for that purpose have in fact been passed in every 
Province. ^ But, since the franchise is in the main a property 
qualification and few Indian women are property owners in their 
own right, the number of women thus admitted to the franchise 
40 was very small and does not at the present time amount to more 
than about 315,000. 
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124. The Statutory Commission were of opinion that the existing 
statutory fianchise was too limited and recommended that it should be 
extended so as to enfranchise about 10 per cent, of the total 
Franchise population, and they laid a special emphasis upon the need for 45 

0 ominittee. increasing the ratio of women to men voters. In 1932, between 

the Second and Third Sessions of the Round Table Conference, 
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'a Franchise Committee, w'hich was presided over by one of our own 
number, was appointed by His Majesty^s Government for the purpose 
of examining the whole subject, with a view to an increase of the 
electorate to a figure not less than the 10 per cent, of the population 
suggested by the Statutory Commission nor more than the 25 per 5 
cent, suggested at the First Session of the Round Table Contoence. 

'V^e are greatly indebted to the admirable and exhaustive Report 
of the Franchise Committee, which reached its conclusions after 
prolonged and intensive discussions in India with the Provincial 
Governments and with Provincial Franchise Committees; and we 10 
are satisfied that their recommendations have met with general 
support from Indian public opinion, expressed not only in India but 
also at the Third Session of the Round Table Conference, in the 
evidence of the witnesses w'ho appeared before us, and in the 
discussions which we have had with the British-India delegates. 15 

The proposals 125. The proposals of His Majesty's Government for the Provincial 

‘wMte Paper, ^'^anchise are set out in Appendix V to the White Paper, and are 
essentially based, with certain modifications of minor importance ■ 
only, save in the case of the women’s franchise, on the Report of the 
Franchise Committee. We are informed that the pioposals have the 20 
general support of the Government of India and of the Provincial 
Governments. The basis of the franchise proposed is essentially, 
as at present, a property qualification (that is to say, payment of 
land revenue or of rent in towns, tenancy, or assessment to income 
tax), supplemented by an educational qualification and by certain 25 
special qualifications designed to secure an adequate representation 
of women and to enfranchise approximately 10 per cent, of the 
Depressed Classes (called in Appendix V Scheduled Castes) by the 
enfranchisement of retired, pensioned and discharged officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of His Majesty’s Regular Forces, 30 
and by the provision of a special electorate for the seats reserved for 
special interests, such as labour, landlords and commerce. The 
individual qualifications vai\y according to the circumstances of the 
different Provinces : but the general effect of the proposals is to 
enfranchise approximately the same classes and categories of the 35 
population in all Provinces alike. 

Estimate of ^' 26 . We were warned, and can readilv believe, that pending the 

aumbersof preparation of Electoral Rolls the figures furnished to us must of 

SeSorate. ■necessity be regarded as onlv approximate. It is. however, estimated 

that the proposals in the White Paper would, if adopted, create a 40 
male electorate of between 28,000.000 and 29.000.000. and a female 
electorate of over 6,000,000. as compared with the present figures of 
7,000 000 and 315,000 ; that is to sav, 14 per cent, of the total 
ponnlation of British India would be enfranchised as compared with 
the prepent 3 per cent. ; and the proposals, therefore, go beyond the 45 
percentage suggested by the Statutory Commission and are nearly 
Tnidwj>v between the maximum and minimum percentages suggested 
by the First Round Table Conference, 
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127. We are satisfied on the information before us that the 
proposals taken as a whole are calculated to produce an electorate 
representative of the general mass of the population and one which 
will not deprive anj^ important section of the community of the means, 

5 of giving expression to its opinions and desires. The proposals wilk 
in the case of most Provinces redress the balance between^ town* 
and country, which is at the present time too heavily weighted 
in favour of urban areas ; they will secure a representation 
for women, for the Depressed Classes, for industrial labour, and for 
10 special interests; and they will enfranchise the great bulk of the 
small landholders, of the small cultivators, of the urban ratepayerSg 
as well as a substantial section of the poorer classes. 

128. The difficulties which must always attach to any great and 
sudden extension of the franchise, both in connection with the tiveiy ^ " 

15 compilation of the electoral roll and in the actual conduct of elections, practicabl®i» 
are mainly administrative in India, because literacy is rare and the 
number of persons available to act as efficient lieturning Officers 
extremely limited. These are practical obstacles which ardent, 
reformers are sometimes apt to forget; but we are informed that,. 

20 while the strain of the first election will undoubtedly be considerable, 
the electorates pi’oposed, subiect to certain minor modifications and 
to one more important modifications which we recommend below in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, are accepted by the responsible authori- 
ties as administratively practicable. The existing system of election 
25 is the direct system, which has been in force since 1920, and appears 
on the whole to have^ worked well. The Franchise Committee after 
iin exhaustive investigation of possible alternatives recommended 
its retention, and they have the support both of the authorities in 
India and of Indian public opinion. The proposals in the White 
30 Paper are accordingly based upon direct election by territorial con- 
stituencies in the case of the various communities, special arrange- 
ments being made for election in the case of the constituencies which 
represent special interests. We are informed that His Majesty^s 
Government are not yet in a position to submit their final proposals 
35 for the method of election to the seats reserved for women or for the 
qualifications to be prescribed in the case of certain of the con- 
stituencies representing special interests. These matters are still 
under investigation in India and proposals with regard to them must 
depend on the result of further expert examination. 

40 129. We have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute fo»' suggestion 

direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect system of group 
election by means of local groups- At first sight an arrangement of eJecmn^ 
this nature would appear to have the advantage of widening the basis consiaeied. 
of the franchise, of giving an equal vote at the primary stage to every 
45 adult, of facilitating voting bv the p^rimarv elector, and of securing 
a- more experienced and intelligent secondary elector ; and having 
regard to these considerations, we felt it our duty, despite the fact 
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that discussion and experiment in India had led the Indian Franchise 
Committee to reject it, again to consider its practicability. The 
effect of the evidence given before us by witnesses of great experience 
has however been to show that, superficially attractive as a system? 

5 of group election may be. the objections to it in existing conditions; 
in India are decisive. We have been especially impressed by the 
administrative difficulties involved in constituting electoral groups,. 
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given the existence of caste and the reality of the communal problem, 
and by the argument that faction runs so high in many Indian villages 
that group elections would inevitably become highly contested and 10 
that it would be necessary to provide for them all the machinery of an 
ordinary election. We were also informed not only that conditions in 
the villages had changed so materially of late that the circumstances 
which some six or seven years ago made it justifiable to put forward 
a proposal for the use of the group system no longer existed, but 15 
that there was no real support for the introduction of such a system 
either from public or from oflicial opinion in India. ^ In the light 
of our further investigation of this question we are satisfied that in 
the case of the Provincial Legislatures the balance of advantage 
clearly lies in present conditions in retaining the system of direct 20 
election. 


The White 

Peper 

proposals 

approved 

■vnth certain 

modifications. 


130. We regard the franchise proposals in the White Paper as 
generally satisfactory, subject to the modifications which we indicate 
below. In the case of the general franchise, we think that only one 
modification of substance is necessary. In Bihar and Orissa it is 25 
proposed that the qualification in rural areas shall be based upon 
payment of the chaukidari tax at the minimum rate of six annas 
per annum; but since the White Paper was laid before Parliament 
the Provincial Government after further investigation have reported 
that administrative considerations make it impossible to deal with 30 
so large an electorate as this franchise would create. We recommend 
that, in view of this undoubted difficulty, the rural franchise in 
Bihar and Orissa should be raised from six annas to nine annas; 
and we also recommend that in view of the dislocation caused by 
the recent earthquake, the general rural franchise in the Province 35 
should as a temporary measure be fixed as twelve annas for the 
purpose of the first election under the new Constitution.^ We 
recognise that these recommendations, if adopted, will produce in 
Bihar and Orissa a percentage of enfranchisement much smaller 
than in any other Province, but we think that they are justified 40 
by the special circumstances of the case. We also recommend 
as part of the arrangements which have been made with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam in connection with the Berars, that in the case of 
Berar constituencies the educational qualification should include the 
passing of a corresponding examination in Hyderabad and that the 45 
military service qualification should cover retired, pensioned or 
discharged officers, non-commissioned officers or soldiers of His 
Exalted Highnesses regular forces. 

' ' 'j 

1 Corresponding modifications will be necessary for Sambalpur and Santhal 
Parganas, for which a special francMse is proposed in the White Paper. 
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Women’s 131. The present ratio of women to men electors for the Provincial 

toancMse Legislatures is approximately 1 : 20. The recommendations of the 
compared Franchise Committee would increase the ratio to 1 : 4-5 by extending 

with the franchise to all women (1) who possess a property qualification 

OoSSSIlle’s their own right; (2) who are the wives or widows of men with 5 
rcoommenda- the property qualification for the present Provincial Legislatures 
tlons. (slightly different qualifications are proposed for Bihar and Orissa 

and for the Central Provinces) ; and (3) who have an educational 
qualification of literacy (this last qualification to be registered 
only on application by the potential voter). These recommendations 10 
are estimated to produce a women's electorate of some 6,000,000. 
The proposals in the White Paper are identical with those of the 
■Franchise Committee, save that women qualified in respect of 
property held by a husband are required to make application to be 
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15 placed on the electoral roll, and that the educational , standard 
has in most cases been substantially raised. We are informed 
that on the latest estimates available, these proposals would 
produce a women^s electorate of some 6,000,000 as against 
a male electorate of between 28,000,000 and 29,000,000, a 
:20 ratio approximately equivalent to that recommended by the 
Franchise Committee. But of these 6,000,000 only some 2,000,000, 
that is to say, women qualified to vote in respect of the ownership 
of property in their own right, would automatically be placed upon 
the roll : for the remainder, who would be qualified in respect either 
25 of property held by a husband or of education, an application to the 
Returning Officer would be required. We have received very strong 
representations from representatives of women^s organisations and 
from representative women both in this country and in India that 
the effect of this proposal would be to prejudice very seriously the 
-oO pjsltion of women under the new ('c n.stitation. On the other hand, 
we are informed that the authorities in India view with apprehension 
any proposals which would substantially increase the administrative 
difficulties likely in any event to be caused in polling the new and 
extended electorates, and they have urged also the importance of 
55 giving full weight in connection with the women’s franchise to 
Indian social conditions. 

132. Apart from the difficulties involved in the retention of the vital 
^ ‘application” requirement, we have received strong representations importance ef 
in favour of the substitution of the literacy qualification (to be. 

40 registered on application) recommended by the Franchise Com- 
mittee for the qualification of an educational standard proposed in 
the White Paper. It has beenurgedbeforeusthat in many Provinces 
the educational standard proposed in the White Paper is so high 
that it will seriously prejudice the legitimate claims of women in 
45 general, and in particular the woman who has been educated at 
home. Representations have also been made to us in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to the wives of men with the military 
service qualification for the vote and ^ the pensioned widows and 
mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
-50 the Regular forces. 
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We have given anxious consideration to all these questions. We 
concur in everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission 
on the necessity for improving the status and extending the influence 
of the women of India and it is in our opinion impossible to exaggerate 
5 the importance of securing in the new Constitution a substantial 
increase of enfranchised women voters. “The women’s movement in 
India” che Commission observe, “holds the key of progress, and the 
results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not too much to 
say that India cannot reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
10 until its women play their due part as educated citizens. This 
is profoundly true and must be realised by every Indian who has the 
interests of his country at heart. We are only too well aware of the 
formidable obstacles which every reformer in this field will encounter, 
and we cannot forget the painful impression made upon us by one 
15 witness, claiming (we hope and believe without justification), to 
represent the great majority of orthodox Hindus, part of whose 
evidence could only be construed as approving, or at least con- 
doning, the dreadful practice of suttee. We are^ therefore all 
the more convinced of the necessity for strengthening the position 
‘20 of women under the new Constitution, and we are not satisfied in 
the light of the discussions which have taken place that the proposals 
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in the White Paper are adequate to achieve this object. We are 
particularly impressed by the unfortunate consequences likely to 
follow from the ''ap plication’" ^ requirement, though we fully 
recognise that under existing conditions there are strong arguments 25 ’ 
in favour of it which can be adduced. We sympathise also with the 
contention that the standard of the educational qualincation is too 
high, and we are wholly in agreement with those who desire to 
enfranchise the wives of men with the military service qualification for 
the vote, and the pensioned widows and mothers of Indian oincers, 30 ’ 
non-commissioned ofiSicers and soldiers of the Regular forces. 

133. In these circumstances, after a careful examination of the 
whole problem and in the light of further enquiries which have 
been made at our request by the Government of India and the local 
Governments, we recommend the following modifications in the 35 > 
White Paper proposals for the women’s franchise; and we record 
our opinion that it should not be beyond the administrative capacity 
of the Provincial Governments to give effect to them, even though 
they may involve some temporary difficulties in the early days of 
the new C 9 nstitution : — (1) that the “application” requirement 40 
should, be dispensed with in the case of women qualified in respect 
of a husband’s property in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and in urban areas in the United Provinces; (2) that 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Assam a literacy qualification should be substituted as the educa- 45 
tional qualification ; (3) that in Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar and Orissa, the wives 
of men with the military service qualification for the vote, and 
pensioned widows and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned 

1 Report, Vol. 1, para. 71. 
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officers and soldiers of the Regular forces should be enfranchised, 
registration in this case being on application only; and (4) that 
in cases in which registration will still be only on application 
such steps as are possible should be taken to mitigate the 
deterrent efiect of this requirement on the registration of votes by 5* 
women, e.g., by permitting application by the husband (subject to 
suitable penalties in the event of false statements, etc.) on behalf 
of a wife, and by the entry of a woman’s name as “wife of A.B.O.” 
in cases in which, for social or religious reasons, there is any objec- 
tion to the entry of the actual name on the electoral roll. ' 10 

134. Before leaving this subject we wish to place on record our 
view that it is important to attain at as early a date as possible, and 
if practicable before the second election under the new Constitution, 
the ratio of not less than approximately one woman to five men 
electors, save possibly in Bihar and Orissa, which was recommended 15 
by the Indian Franchise Committee We understand that in most 
Provinces under the proposals embodied in the White Paper, with 
the modifications proposed by us above, the ratio of women to men 
eligible to exercise the franchise^ will be higher than 1:5; but the 
deterrent effect of the “application” requirement, so long as it is 20 ' 
necessary to retain it, particularly in the case of women qualified in 
respect of a husband’s property, is likely in practice to produce a 
much less favourable ratio of women to men on the electoral registers, 
in certain Provinces, moreover, the ratio even of women eligible to 
vote to men may apparently be less^ favourable than 1 : 5, The 25 * 
remedy for this situation is, in our opinion, the withdrawal of the 
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^^application®’ requirement, at any rate in the case of women 
qualified in respect of a husband’s property, at as early a date as 
practicable, with a consequent increase in the number of women on 
30 the electoral roll. We are in favour also of the lowering of the educa- 
tional standard for women to literacy in those Provinces in which a 
higher standard is now proposed not later than the second election 
under the new Constitution; this should result in the Provinces in 
question in a further increase in the number of women eligible to 
35 exercise the franchise, 

135. The Franchise Committee recommended the adoption of the The education 
Upper Primary Standard as a general educational qualification for 
men. The White Paper substitutes a higher standard in certain 
Provinces, it has been represented to us that the adoption of a high 
40 educational qualification, and in particular of the matriculation 
standard, would have an unfortunate result on male education and 
would discriminate against the boy attending the vernacular middle 
school in favour of the boy matriculating in the secondary school. 

This question has at our request been further examined by the 
-45 Government of India and the Provincial Governments; though 
they admit that there may be some force in the criticism, they do not 
consider the risks involved as serious enough to call for any 
modification of the proposal in the White Paper; and we do not feel 
able after considering the matter, to differ from their conclusion. 
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136. We desire in conclusion to draw attention to the question of Election 
election expenses and corrupt practices. The White Paper proposes exposes and 
that, save as otherwise provided in the Constitution Act itseff, the 
Provincial Legislatures should be empowered to make provision 

'5 for matters connected with the conduct of elections, but that until 
they do so existing laws or rules, including laws or rules providing 
for the prohibition and iDunishment of corrupt practices or election 
offences, should remain in force. The Statutory Commission observe 
that they have no wish to over-emphasise, but that they could not 
10 disregard the indications to them in more Provinces than one of the 
presence and effects of corruption: and they urge therefore that 
suitable limits should be defined and enforced for election outlay, 
the existing law being in their opinion inadequate. ^ We think that 
this is a matter which m-ay properly engage the attention of His 
15 Majesty’s Government, and it may be thought desi!‘able that 
the Constitution Act itself should embody provisions with regard 
to it. 

137. The question of a future extension of franchise is one which 
cannot be divorced from the question of other ainendments of the f^uchise. 

20 Constitution Act. We do not therefore discuss it in this place and 
reserve our observations for a later part of our Uepori, in which the 
whole problem of what may conveniently be called Constituent 
Powers is considered.^ 


Towers of Provincial Legislatures 

-25 138. We have referred elsewhere to the Lists in Appendix VI of tLe Powers of 

White Paper, which set out the subjects with respect to which the Provincial 
Provincial Legislatures will have the power of making laws for the 
peace and good government of the Province, an exclusive power in 
one case (List IE) and in the other a power exercisable concurrently 
SOwith the Federal Legislature (List III), and further discussion of them 
is unnecessary here. Certain restrictions on these legislative powers 
are however proposed. In the first place the Provincial Legislatures 
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not be competent to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the 
Boyal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any 
part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army, Air 35* 
Force, and Naval Discipline, Acts, or the Constitution Act itself, 
save in the last case in so far as the Constitution Act otherwise 
provide.3 Few, if any, of these subjects are likely to come within 
the scope of the legislative powers of the Provincial Legislatures, as 
defined by Lists II and III, and the restriction is therefore more iO 
appaient than real, though we agree that it is a proper one. The 
Legislatures will also have no power to make certain laws of a 
discriminatory kind, a subiect which it will be more convenient to 
discuss later.^ Secondly, the consent of the Governor-General, given 

1 Report, Vol. 11, para. 110. 

® Jw/ra, paras. 350-377. 

® White Paper Proposals 119-120. 

* Infra i paras. 326 at seq. 
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at his discretion, will be required to the introduction in a Provincial 
Legislature of legislation which (1) repeals, amends, or is repugnant 
to, any Act of Parliament extending to British India or any Governor 
GeneraPs Act or Ordinance, or (2) which afiects any Department 
leserved to the control of the Governor-General, or (3) which affects 5 
the^ procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. Thirdly, the consent of the Governor, given at his 
discretion, will be required to the introduction of legislation (1) 
which repeals, amends, or is repugnant to, a Governor's Act or 
Ordinance, or (2) which afiects religion or religious rites and usages. 10 

TOt.PaDer • have little oommeu.t to make upon these proposals. It was 

propoials indeed suggested to us that the necessity for the Governor’s consent 

approvea. to the introduction of legislation a^ecting religious rites and usages 

might prejudice attempts to promote valuable social reforms. We 
do not think that social reform is likely in the least to suffer by its 15 
retention, and we are clearly of opinion that it would be unwise for 
ttm^ j^esent to abandon a safeguard Avhich is already in existence and 
which might prove very necessary at times of religious or communal 
distuibance. We had also thought at first that a Provincial 
Legislature ought not to be empowered (as they are not empowered 20' 
at present) to pass a law which repeals or is repugnant to an Act 
of Parhaftnent extending to British India, even though the prior 
consent of the Governor to its introduction in the Legislature might 
be required. We understand, however, that the great bulk of the 
epsting law in India is the work of Indian legislative bodies and that25 
there are in fact very few Acts of Parliament (apart from those 
sub]ects on which it is proposed that the Legislatures 
shall have no power to legislate at all) which form part of the Indian 
statute book, and fewer still dealing with matters which will fall 
within the provincial sphere. In these circumstances we think that 30' 
tbe proposal should stand; but the Governor’s Instrument of 
instructions might perhaps direct him to reserve bills which appear 
to him to fall within this category. 

QoTetnor’fi proposals with regard to the Government’s assent to Bills 

Mseat to Bills, are in standard constitutional form.i They provide that the 35 
Governor may at his discretion either assent to a Bill, or refuse his 
^sent, or may reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Governor- 
General who may in his turn either assent or withhold his assent or 
reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We 

T Governor would be empowered to return 40^ 

a Lili to the Legislature for reconsideration in whole or in part, 
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together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. A 
provision of this kind (which has Dominion as well as Indian 
precedent in its favour) may, we think, prove extremely useful for 
45the purpose of avoiding or mitigating a condict between the Governor 
or perhaps the Governor and his Ministers, and the Legislature, 
and will afford opportunities for compromise which would not 
otherwise be available. 

1 White Paper, Proposal 88. 
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141. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legislature Excluded 
shall not extend to any part of the Province which is declared to 
be an ^'Excluded Area’^ or a “Partially Excluded Area.’" In 
relation to the former, the Governor will hiinsel f direct and control 
5 the administration; in the case of the latter he is declared to have 
a special responsibility. In neither case will any Act of the Provincial 
Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction of the Governor 
given at his discretion, with any exceptions or modifications which 
he may think fit. The Governor will also be empowered at his 
10 discretion to make regulations having the force of law for the peace 
and good government of any Excluded or Partially Excluded Area, 
but subject in this case to the prior consent of the Governor-General. 

We have already expressed our approval of the principle of Excluded 
Areas, and we accept the above proposals as both necessary and 
15 reasonable.^ 


Trocedure in the Legislatures 


142. The proposals in the White Paper are right] y designed to give Ordinary 
a Provincial Legislature ample power to regulate its own procedure prooedur®. 
and business; but we note with approval that the Governor is to 
20 be empowered at his discretion, after consultation with the presiding 
om<^r of the Legislature, to make rules regulating procedure and the 
conduct of business in relation to matters arising out of or affecting, 
any of his special responsibilities, and that any rules made by him 
P^^pose will prevail over any rule made by the Legislature 
25 itself which may conflict or be inconsistent with them.2 


with regard to financial procedure seem to us Financial 
g^eraily to be well considered. They are based upon the principle, procedure, 
which must always be the foundation of any sound system of public 
on j proposal can be made for the imposition of taxation, 

3,0 for the appropriation of, or affecting or imposing any charge upon, 
puohc revenues without the recommendation of the Governor; 
mat is to say, it can only be made on the responsibility of the 
Exeeutive.3^ We understand that, apart from this, legislative 
procedure in matters of finance differs in India from that which 
36 exists in_ the United Kingdom. There is, for example, no annual 
Appropriation Act in India, the proposals for the appropriation 
of revenue bemg submitted to the Legislature in the form only of 
Demands for Grants, and a resolution of the Legislature approving 
a Demand is sufficient lega,l_ warrant for the appropriation. No 
40 ^bstantial alteration in this system is suggested in the White 

liave given some consideration to the 
matter,_ we_ are satisfied that no good reason has been shown for 
modifying in the new Constitution Act a system with which Indians 
45 practi^^^^^*^ appears to have worked sufficiently well in 


« Japer, Proposal 108. 

• White Paper, Proposal 102, 

* White Paper, Proposal 95. 
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144. The proposals for the annual appropriation of revenue will, 
according to the White Paper, be grouped in three categories ^ : 

(1) those which will not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, 
though, (wifcii one exception) they will be open to discussion; (2) those 
which will be so submitted; and (3) proposals, if any, which 5 
the Governor may regard as necessary for the fulfilment of any of his 
special responsibilities. The importance of those which fall into the 
first category makes it desirable that we should set them out in full, 
and they are as follows : — 

(i) Interest, Sinking Pund Charges and other expenditure 10 
relating to the raising, service, and management of loans, 
expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution Act; expendi- 
ture required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral 
award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor (these will not 15- 
be open to discussion); of Ministers; and of the Governor’s 
personal or secretarial stafi. 

(iii) The salaries and pensions, including pensions payable to 
their dependents, the Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or 
Judicial Commissioners; and expenditure certified by the 20 
Governor, after consultation with his Ministers, as required for 
the expenses of those Courts; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial revenues required for 

the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on 
the Secretary of State; 25- 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependents 
of, certain members of the Public Services and certain other 
sums payable to such persons, 

145. it will be observed that most of these Heads of Expenditure 
are identical with, or analogous to, payments which would in the 30' 
United Kingdom be described as Consolidated Fund charges and as 
such would not be voted annually by Parliament. The two principal 
exceptions are tlxe salaries of Ministers and the salaries and pensions 
payable to certain members of the Public Services or to their 
dependents. We think the inclusion of Ministers’ salaries is justified. 35 
The convention in this country whereby a motion for a nominal 
reduction in the salary of a Minister has become a convenient 
method of criticising a Department or ventilating grievances appears 
not to have established itself in India. On the contrary, Legislatures 
have been known to mis-use their powers in such a way as 40' 
to deprive Ministers of the whole of their salaries, and have 
thus rendered it impossible for the Governor to have not only the 
Ministry of his choice but any Ministry at all, a notable example of 
the way in which the exercise of its powers by a Legislature may 
by constitutional usage be made to serve a valuable purpose in one 45* 
country and yet prove wholly destructive in another. We therefore 

1 White Paper, Proposals 95-100. 
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approve the proposal in the White Paper, and we are of opinion that 
ample, and no less convenient, opportunities for criticizing the 
Executive will still remain. The non-votable character of salaries 
and pensions payable to members of the Public Services raises 
questions of a different kind, which we propose to consider later ^ The 5* 
separate specification of the proposals regarded by the Governor as 
necessary for the fulfilment of his special responsibilities calls for no 
comment. 
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146. All proposals for appropriation, other than those relating to 
10 the heads of expenditure enumerated above, will be submitted 

to the Legislature in the form of Demands for Grants, and the 
Legislature will have the right to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse 
assent to, any Demand including those which the Governor ^ has 
proposed as necessary for the fulfilment of his special responsibilities. 
15 Except in the latter case (the Governor being empowered to restore 
any such Grants, if he thinks it desirable to do so), the decision of the 
Legislature is final ; and it is this power in the matter of supply which 
will give the Legislature its real control over the Executive. We 
have already discussed the difficulties which may ai ise if that power 
20 is f actio usly or irresponsibly exercised, and it is not necessary to 
repeat what we then said. It has been objected that the Heads 
of Expenditure which will not be subject to the vote of, but only 
open to discussion by, the Legislature are so extensive as materially 
to diminish the field of responsible government in the Province. We 
25 are satisfied that there is little, if any, substance in this objection. 
Most of the Heads of Expenditure, as we have pointed out, would 
not, even in the United Kingdom, be the subject of an annual vote 
bv Parliament; and the inclusion of those wffiich do not fall within 
that category is for reasons which we have given elsewhere clearly 
SO justified as a matter of reasonable precaution, if responsible govern- 
ment itself is to be a reality in the future. 

147. It is proposed that, in those Provinces where the Legislature 
is bicameral, Money Bills shall be initiated in, and Demands for 
Grants submitted to, the Legislative Assembly alone.2 We think that 

35 this is right, and that the Legislative Council should not be regarded 
in any sense as a body having equal powers with the Legislative 
Assembly, but rather a body with powers of revision and delay, for 
the purpose of exorcising a check upon hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. Nevertheless, the possibility of a conflict between the 
40 two Chambers cannot be disregarded. The method proposed by the 
White Paper for resolving such a conflict is to give the Governor the 
power, after a lapse of three months, to summon the two Chambers 
to meet in a Joint Session for the purpose of reaching a decision on 
any legislation which has been passed by one Chamber but rejected 
45 by the other, the Bill being taken to have been duly passed by both 

J 

' Infra, paras. 269 et seg. 
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Chambers if approved by a majority of the members voting at the 
Joint Session. We do not think that this is a satisfactory solution. 
The period of three months is too short, and would make the powers 
of the Legislative Council derisor;^ ; it ought in our opinion to be one 
5 oftwelvemonthsat least, except in the case of a Money Bill, the delay 
of which even for three months might obviously have mischievous 
consequences. It may be urged that the sessions of the Provincial 
Legislatures will be coniparativelv short and that it is never likely 
in practice that the period of delay will he only three months; but 
10 we regard the difference as one of principle. The case of a Bill on 
which in the Governor’s opinion a decision cannot, consistently 
with the fulfilment of his special responsibilities, be deferred is 
on a diflerent footing; and w^e asree chat in this case the Governor 
must himself be empowered to summon forthwith a Joint Session. 

that, in view of the relative powers of the two 
Chambers, a Bill introduced in the Legislative Council but rejected 
by the Legislative Assembly should lapse, and that the machinery 
of a Joint Session should be confined to the converse case, and 
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should be put in motion only if the JUegisUtive Assembly so desires. 
.The, re should be no possibility of further amendment in the Joint 20 
Session save for amendments relevant to the points of diJfference 
which h^,ve arisen between the two Chambers, and the decision 
of the Presiding Officer, who will presumably be the President 
of the Upper Chamber, on the admissibility of any amendment should 
be final and conclusive. 25 
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APPENDIX (I) 

Composition op Provincial Legislative Councils 

United 

Bengal. Bihar. Bombay. Madras, Provinces^ 

Nominated by the Glovernor 
in his discretion : — 

Not less than . . . 6 3 3 6 6 

Not more than .... 8 4 - 4 8 8 

General .. ..1 10 9 20 18 34 

Muhammadan. ... 17 4 6 4 IT 

^Directly 

European . . . . elected. 3 1 1 11 

Indian Christians . . J — — — 2 — 

Elected by the method of the 
single transferable vote by 
members of the Provincial 


Lower House 

27 

12 

— 

23 


Total — 

Not less than 

63 

29 

29 

64 

68 

Not more than 

65 

30 

30 

66 

60 


The members directly elected will be elected from communal constituencies. 

The franchise will be based on high property qualifications, combined with 
a qualification based on service in certain distinguished public offices, as is 
proposed in Appendix V, Part II, of the White Paper. 

The qualifications above indicated will also apply to candidates, but special 
provisions may be necessary in the case of women and the Depressed Classes. 
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II.— THE EEDEEATION 
Federation and the Crown 

Pedsr&l Union proposal in the White Paper to create a 

ofStatMand new polity in which both' the British India Provinces and the 

PioTince*. Indian States will be federally united. On the principle of the 5 

proposal we can entertain no doubts ; but this will be a Federation 
of a kind for which, so far as we are aware, no historical precedent is * 
to be found. Federations, whether in the past or at the present day, 
have commonly resulted from the union of independent, or at least 
autonomous, States, which have agreed to come together for the 10 
purpose of creating a new central organism deriving its powers and 
authority from the surrender by the federating units of a defined * 
part of their own sovereignty or autonomy, the powers and authority 
thus derived being thenceforward exercised by the new organi^ in 
the interests and on behalf of the whole body. The Indian Btates 15 
possess sovereignty in varying degrees, but at the present taoment 
the Indian Provinces are not even autonomous; for they are 
subject to both the administrative and legislative control of the 
Government of India and such authority as they exercise has only' 
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20 been devolved upon them under a statutory riile>making, ppwer by 
the Governor-General in Council. .It is' therefore the flr si condition 
precedent oi a federal scheme that theste Frovinces should be Phdowed 
with an autonomy and individuality of their own; but since it is 
proposed that the Act which brings this about should at the* same 
25 time create a potential Federation, the new central organism cannot 
be derived from any formal agreement between the Provinces and 
the >States, but must come into existence by new and hitherto un- 
known methods. It must be created, with the aid of Parliament, 
through the instrumentality of the Crown. 

30 149. The dominion and authority of the Cpwn extends over the ExistlM 

whole of British India and is exercised subject to the conditions distrib^fonof 
prescribed by the existing Government of India Act. It is derived British India, 
from many sources, in part statutory and in part prerogative, the 
former having their origin in Acts of Parliament, and the latter in 
35 rights based upon conquest, cession or usage, some of which have 
been directly acquired, while others are enjoyed by the 'Crown as 
successor to the rights of the East India Company. The Secretary 
of State is the Crown^s responsible agent for the exercise of all 
authority vested in the Crown in relation to the affairs of India, 

40 and for the exercise also of certain authority which he derives 
directly from powers formerly vested in the Court of Directors and 
the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company, whether with 
or without the sanction of the body once known as the Board of 
Control. The superintendence, direction and control of the civil 
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and military Government of India is declared by the Government 
of India Act to be vested in the Governor-General in Council, and 
the government or administration of the Governors^ and Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces respectively in the local governments; 

5 but powers of superintendence, direction and control over ‘^all acts, 
operations and concerns which relate to the government or revenue 
of India” are, subject to substantial relaxation in the transferred 
provincial field, expressly reserved to the Secretarj^ of State; and- 
whether the Governor-General in Council exercises (though no doubt 
10 under the general control of the Secretary of State) original powers 
of his own, or is only the agent and mouthpiece of the Secretary of 
State, remains perhaps an open question. It is one which has been 
the subject of dispute in the past between Secretaries of State and 
the Governor-General ; but the spheres of their respective juris- 
15 dictions are now well recognised, and the Secretary of State, though 
maintaining his powers of control, does not in practice exercise 
any powers of direct administration, a result to which the increasing 
authority of the Indian Legislature has no doubt materially 
contributed. 

90 150. It is clear that in any new Constitution in which autonomous Legal basii P 

Provinces and Indian States are to be federally united under the new Federal 
Crown, not only can the Provinces no longer derive their powers Constitiitloxi- 
and authority from devolution by the Central Government, but the 
Central Government cannot continue to be an agent of the Secretary 
25 of State. Both must derive their powers and authority from a direct 
grant by the Crown. We apprehend, therefore, that the legal basis 
of a reconstituted Government of India must be, first, the resumption 
into the hands of the Crown of all rights, authority and jurisdiction 
in and over the territories of British India, whether they are at 
30 present vested in the Secretary of State, the Governor-General in 
Council, or in the provincial Governments and Administrations ; andi 
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second, their redistribution in such manner as the Act may prescribe 
between the Central Government on the c>ne hand and the Provinces 
on the other. A Federation of which the British India Provinces 
are the constituent units will tbereby be brought into existence; 35 
but since the rights, authoritj^ and jurisdiction which will be exercised 
on behalf of the Ciown by the Central Government do not extend to 
■any Indian State, unless the Euler has agreed to their exercise for 
federal purposes in relation to the State, it follows that the accession 
■of an Indian State to the Federation cannot take place otherwise 40 
than by the voluntary act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act 
cannot itself make any Indian State a member of the Federation; 
it will only prescribe a method whereby the State may accede and 
the legal consequences which will flow from the accession. There 
can be no question of compulsion so far as the States are concerned. 45 
Their Eulers can enter or stand aside from the Federation as they 
think fit. They have announced thier willingness to consider 
federation with the Provinces of British India on certain terms; 
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but whereas the powers of the new Central Government in relation to 
the Provinces will cover a wide field and will be identical in the case of 
each Province, the Princes have intimated that they are not prepared 
to agree to the exercise by a Federal Government for the purpose 
of the Federation of a similar range of powers in relation to them- 5 
selves. This is a further aspect of the matter which differentiates 
the proposed Federation from any other; for not only will some of 
the constituent units be States whose subjects wull continue to ow^e 
allegiance to their own Eulers, modified only within the federal 
sphere, but the powers and authority of the Central Government will 10 
differ as between one constituent unit and another. 

151, The above is in broad outline the scheme adopted in the White 
Paper, ^ and it seems to us the only method by which such a Federation 
'could be created. We have already said that there are no precedents 
to which recourse might be had for guidance, though the recent 15 
■devolution of certain powers of the Spanish Eepiiblic, hitherto a com- 
pletely unitary State, on the new autonomous Province of Catalonia 
perhaps affords a partial and limited analogy; but we know of no 
Federation with constituent units which occupy a position similar to 
that of any Indian State acceding to the Indian Federation. The 20 
latter will be unique in character among the Federations of the world ; 
but though for that reason difficulties and complexities are inevitable 
in the scheme proposed, we regard it as neither unnatural nor im- 
practicable. It will undoubtedly demand for its successful working 
goodwill on both sides ; but that is a postulate of every Federation, 25 
and our enquiry gives us no reason to suppose that good will will be 
wanting. 

152. It is proposed that the Euler of a State shall signify to the 
Crown his willingness to accede to the Federation by executing an In- 
strument of Accession ;2 and this Instrument (whatever form it may 30 
take) will, we assume, enable the powers and jurisdiction of the Euler 
in respect of those matters which he has agreed to recognise as federal 
subjects to be exercised by the federal authorities brought into 
existence by the Constitution Act; that is to say, the Governor- 
General, the Federal Legislature, and the Federal Court, but strictly 35 
within the limits defined by the Instrument of Accession. Outside 
these limits the autonomy of the States and their relations with the 
Grown will not be affected in any way by the Constitution Act. 
The list of exclusively federal subjects is set out in Listl of Appendix 
VI to the White Paper, to which we have already drawn attention, 40 

no 
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and -we understand the hope of His Majesty’s Government to be 
that Huiers who accede will in general be willing to accept items 
I to 48 of List 1 as federal subjects. We have indicated our view 
that the Lists in Appendix VI require some modification, a matter 
45 with which we deal hereafter; and, therefore, though we speak of 

^ White Paper, Proposal 1. 

- White Paper, Proposals 2-3. 
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items 1 to 48, we do not wish to be understood as necessarily imply- 
ing that we accept all these items as appropriately falling within the 
federal sphere, so far as regards the Indian States, or that we think 
that the definition of some of them is not susceptible of improve- 
5 ment. Subject to this, it is convenient to consider the questions 
which arise in connection vvith the Instrument of Accession on the 
ba^is of the White Paper proposal, with the explanations w"h:eh have 
been given to us on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

153. it would, we think, be very desirable that the Instruments of 
10 Accession should in all cases be in the same form, though we recognise 
that the, list of subjects accepted by the Euler as federal may not be 
identical in the case of every Btate. Questions may arise hereafter 
whether the hederal Governmeut or the Federal Legislature were 
competent in relation to a particular State to do certain things or to 
15 make certain law’s, and the Federal Court may be called upon to 
pronounce upon them; and it^ would in our opinion be very 
unfortunate if the Court found itself compelled in any case to base 
Its decision upon some expression or phraseology peculiar to the 
Instrument under review and not found in other Instruments. 
20 Next, we think that the lists of subjects accepted as federal by Rulers 
willing to accede to the Federation ought to differ from one another 
as little as possible, and that a Ruler who desires in his own case 
to except, or to reserve, subjects which appear in what w^e may 
^ describe as the standard list of federal subjects in relation 

Jo to the btates ought to be mvitod to justify the exception or reserva- 
!w’ accession is accepted by the Crown. We do not doubt 

that there are btates which will be able to make out a good case 
'>i’.r?servatioa of certain subjects, some by reason 
on others because they have long” enjoyed 

30 ^eeial privileges (as for example in connection with postal arrange- 
ments, and even currency or coinage) in matters which will hence- 
forward be the concern of the Federation; but in our judgment Tt is 
deviations from the standard list should he regarded 
in all cases as exceptional and not be admitted as of course We do 
30 not need ro say that the accession of all States to the Station wiU 
be welcome; but there can be no obligation on the CrowHo accent 
an accession, where the exceptions or reservations sought to be mad-=> 

w the States as an essential element in an All-India 

federation; but a Federation which comprised the Provinces and 
only an insignificant number of the States would scarcely be 
desei-ving of the name. This is recognised in the White Paper, 
where it is proposed that the Federation shall be brought into exist - 
u f ^!^°°l®“ation by His Majesty, but that no suc.h 
Rulers of States representing 
to Vn+ aggregate population of the States and entitled 

to not less than half the seats to be allotted to the States in the 
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Federal Upper Chamber have signified to His Majesty their desire 
to accede to the Federation.! We accept the principle of this proposal. 

We observe also that it is proposed that both Houses of Parliament 
should first present an Address to His Majesty praying that the 
Proclamation may be issued. We approve this proposal, because 5 
Parliament has a right to satisly itself not only that the prescribed 
li imber of (States have in fact signified their desire to accede, but 
also that the financial, economic, and political conditions necessary 
for Ihe successful establishment of the Federation upon a sound and 
stable basis have bean fulfilled This is a matter which w’e discuss 10 
more fully in a subsequent part of our Eeport, and it is unnecessary 
to do more than allude to it here.2 W'e note also- in passing that the 
establishment of autonomy in the Provinces is likely to precede the 
establishment of the Federation ; but in our judgme t it is desirable, 
if not essential, that the same Act should lay down a constitution 15 
for both, in order to make clear the full intention of Parliament. 

155. We have spoken above of the rights, authority and juris- 
diction of the Crown in and over the territories of British Tndia- 
But the Growm also possesses rights, authority and jurisdiction 
elsewhere in India, including those rights which are comprehended 20 
under the name of paramountcy. All these are at present 
exercised on behalf of the Crown, under the general control 
of the {Secretary of {State, by the Governor-General in Council, 
and it will be necessary that they should also be resumed in 
their entirety into the hands of the Crown. But clearly they 25 
cannot und^r the new Constitution be exercised on behalf of the 
Crown by any federal authority, save in so far as they fall within the 
federal sphere, and only then when they afiect a State wdiich has 
acceded to the Federation. The- White Paper proposes that (subject 
to the exception which we have mentioned) they should in future be 30 
exercised by the representative of the Crown in his capacity as 
Viceroy; and that, in order to put the distinction beyond doubt, the 
cfiice of Governor- General should be severed from that of Vieeroy.3 
We agree with what we conceive to be the principle underlying 
this proposal, but we are not clear that the method employed to 35 
give efi'ect to it is entirely appropriate. We agree that there must 
be a legal differentiation of functions in the future; and it may 
well be that His Majesty will be pleased to constitute two separate 
offices for this purpose. But we assume that for many years to 
come, if not always, the two offices will continue to be held by the 40 
same person, and, so long as this is so, we think that the title of 
Viceroy should attach to him in his double capacity; we do not 
presume to suggest a designation for the separate office whose 
incumbent will represent the Crown in its relations with the States 
outside the Federal sphere. But the suggestion which we have made 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 4. 

» Infra, para. 268. 

» WMte Paper, Introd., para, 10. 
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involves no departure from the underlying principle of the White 
Paper that outside the Federal sphere the States relations will be 
exclusively with the Crown and that the right to tender advice 
to the Crown in this regard will lie with His Majesty’s Government. 
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5 The Area of Federal Jurisdiction 

156. The area of federal jurisdiction will extend in the first instance ^eleratlon. 
lo the whole of British India, which comprises at the present time 

the Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commissioners^ Provinces of 
British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
10 and Nicobar islands, and Aden.i We give below our reasons for 
holding that Aden should henceforth cease to be part of^ British 
India. As regards the- States which have acceded to the Federation, 
the federal jurisdiction will extend to them only in respect of those 
matters which the iluler of the State has agreed in his Instrument 
15 of Accession to accept as federal. 

157. The Settlement of Aden which comprises the town of Aden 
itself and cerlain immediately adjacent districts is at present ad 
ministered by the Government of India as a Chief Commissioner’s 
Proviiice Besponsibility for the hinterland of Aden, which is com- 

20 monly known as the Aden Protectorate and which is not British 
territory, has since 1917 rested with Sis Majesty’s Government, who 
have also since the same date been responsible for the military and 
political affairs of the Settlement. Under arrangements reached in 
1926, an annual contribution, subject to a maximum of £150,000, 

25 but which amounts at the moment only io some £120,000, is made 
from Indian revenues to military and political expenditure on the 
Settlement ana the Protectorate. The population of the Settlement 
is predominantly Arab, the Indian population, which is however of 
great commercial importance, numbering only about one seventh of 
30 the whole 

158. Proposals for Indian constitutional reform inevitably isffectof 
necessitated consideration of the future position of Aden, and in 
particular of the question whether the Settlement could satisfactorily proposali, 
be included in the new arrangements, or whether it would not be 
35 preferable to transfer responsibility for its civil administration to 
His Majesty’s Government, in whom military and political respon- 
sibility for the Settlement and complete responsibility for the affairs 
of the hinterland already vests. We have received strong represen- 
tations against any alteration in the status of Aden from important 
40 and influential Indian interests. On the other hand we have received 
representations in favour of transfer from the Arab population who 
appear to view with some apprehension the possibility that Aden 
may permanently remain a part of British India. 

^ White Paper, Proposals 5, 56-60. 
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159. W '3 recognise the natural reluctance of Indian public opinion its 
to sever a connection of almost a century’s standing with an 
area the development of which is largely due to Indian enter- British 
prise and where much Indian capital is engaged. But great 
6 importance must also be attached to the interests and the feelings of mended, 
the Arab majority of the population of the Settlement, We are 
impressed apart from this by the geographical remoteness of Aden 
from India; by the difficulties of merging it satisfactorily in a new 
Indian Federation; by the impracticability of a complete divorce 
10 between the civil administration of the Settlement on the one hand 
and political and military control of the Settlement and Protectorate 
on the ether ; and by the anomaly of including in such new con- 
stitutional arrangements as may be approved for India an area pre- 
dominantly Arab in population, already to some extent under 
‘16 Imperial control, and in practice inseparable from the Aden Pl*o- 
tectorate for which India has ceased to be in any way responsible. 
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The ccnsdtuiionaJiy anomalous position which would c^risp in 
regard to Defence, if the present arrangements were allowed 
to continue under the new constitution, would be particularly 
marked. We are, moreover, inclined to see some force in 20^ 
ihe argument that it is desirable on general grounds, given 
the unpoilancc o[ Aden from a strategic standpoint to the 
Empire in the East as a whole, and not merely to any individual 
unit, that its control should vest in the Home Government. After 
fuli cv)nbide''’ation we are of o] union that the administration f)i the 35 
Settlement of Aden should be transferred from the Government of 
India to His Majesty’s Government not later than the date of the 
establishment of Federation. In reaching this conclusion we liave 
not ignored the apprehensions expressed by Indian interests con- 
nected wirii Aden as to the possible prejudicial effect of a transfer 30^ 
upon their position. We have, however, ascertained that His 
Majesty s Government are prepared in the event of transfer not 
merely to relieve India of her annual financial contribution, but to 
preserve a right of appeal in judicial cases to the Bombay High 
Court; to maintain (in the absence of any radical change in present 35 
economic circumstances) the existing policy of making Aden a free 
port; to leave nothing undone to keep the administration at its 
present standard; and to impose no additional ta^xation unless in 
their opinion siicb a course is quite inevitable- They are further 
prepared to agree that a proportion of Indiam Service personnel shall 40 
be retamed for some years after the date of transfer; that no racial 
discrimination shall be permitted ; and that British Indian subjects 
shall be allowed to enter the Protectorate under precisely the same 
conditions as any other British subjects. These assurances ought, in 
our view, adequately to meet the apprehensions to which we have -iy 
referred above. 
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III,-11ESP0NS1BILITY AT THE CENTBE 

160 We come lastly to the proposals in the White Paper which 
relate to tbe Federal Government and Legislature.^ .Much that we 
have taid in connection with the Provinces applies equally to the 
Centre, but there are special problems connected with the latter for 5 
which there neither is nor can be any provincial counterpart. The 
Federal Government will be the point of contact between the Provinces 
and the Indian States which accede to the Federation ; it will be the 
connecting link between all the constituent units as 'such, and there 
must* exist at the Centre a residuary and ultimate responsibility for 10' 
the peace a-nd tranquillity of the whole of India. The authority 
and functions of the Governor- General as the representative of the 
Crown assume in all these spheres a particular importance, 
especially in relation to Defence and External Affairs; and in 
xonnexion with the latter subjects the problems associated with a 15 
dyarchical system have to be examined. We propose to consider, 
first, the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature and the 
lelations between the two; and, secondly, the relations between the 
Fede3*ation and its constituent units, that is, the Provinces and those 
Indian States which have become members of the Federation. 20 

(1) The Federal Execxtiive 

361. The present executive authority in India, both in civil and in 
military matters, is the Governor-General in Council. The members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, of whom not less than 
three must be persons who have been for at least ten years in the 25^ 
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service of the Crowa in India, are appointed' by the Crown, and their 
appointments are in practice for a term of five years, though there is 
no statutory limit. The Commander-in-Chief is ordinarily, though 
not necessarily, a member of the Council, and in that case has rank 
30 and precedence next after the Governor-General himself. The present 
Council consists of six members (of whom three are Indians), in 
addition to the 'Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Governor-General presides at meetings of his Council, and the decision 
of the majority of those present prevails, though the Governor- 
35 General has a casting vote in the event of an equality of votes, and 

may, if any measure is proposed which in his judgment affects the 
safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, or any part thereof, 
over-rule the Council. The three members of the Council who ai;e re- 
quired to have been in the service of the Crown in India are invariably 

40 selected from the Indian Civil Service : the post of Law Member 

has for some years past been filled by an Indian lawyer, and that of 
Finance Member by a person with financial experience from the 

^ White Paper, Proposals 6—55. 
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United Kingdom. An official is not qualified for election as a member 
of either Chamber of the Central Legislature, and if any non -official 
member of either Chamber accepts office under the Crown in India 
his seat is vacated; but every member of the Governor-Generars 
5 Council becomes an ex-officio member of one of the Chambers and 
has the right of attending and addressing the other, though he cannot 
be a member of both. The Executive Government is not responsible 
to the Indian Legislature, but only to the Secretary of State and thus 
to Parliament; and the Governor-General in Council, if satisfied that 
10 any demand for supply which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, can act 
as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
demand or any reduction in its amount by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Governor-General himself has also power in case of emergency 
15 to authorise such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary for 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof. These 
provisions secure the complete independence of the Executive, though 
the Legislature can and does exercise an influence upon policy in a 
marked and increasing degree. 

•20 162 The White Paper proposes that, as in the case of the Governor Executive 

in a Province, the executive power and authority of the Federation power and 
shall vest in the Governor-General as the representative of the King.i ledwatton 
This power and authority will be derived from the Constitution Act to be vested^ 
itself, but the Governor- General will also exercise such prerogative 
25 powers of the Crown (not being powers inconsistent with the Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The former is to 
include the supreme command of the military, naval and air forces 
in India, but it is proposed that power should be reserved to His 
Majesty to appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to 
30 those forces such powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

In relation to a State which is a member of the Federation the execu- 
tive authority will only extend to such matters as the Ruler has 
accepted as falling within the federal sphere by his Instrument of 
Accession. It is then proposed that there shall be a Council of 
35 Ministers,^ chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and 
holding office during his pleasure, to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of the powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act 
other than his powers relating to (1) defence, external affairs and 
ecclesiastical affairs, (2) the administration of British Baluchistan, 
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and (3) matters left by the Act to the Governor-Generars discretion.^ 40 
In respect of certain specified matters the Governor-General, like the 
Gpyernor of a Province, is declared to have a ‘‘special re^onsibility’^; 
,‘and his Ihstrtimeht of Instructions iviir direbt him ' to be guided 
by the advice of his Ministers in the sphere iu which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in^his opinion one ' of his 4$^ 

* White Paper, Proposal 6. 

* White Paper, Proposal 13. 

* White Paper, Proposals 5, 11 and 13. 
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special responsibilities is involved, in which case he will be at liberty 
to act in such manner as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that 
special responsibility, even though this may be contrary to the advice 
which his Ministers have tendered.^ 

Introdnc- 163. It will be seen that the White Paper proposals are the same 5 

{mutatis mn^iandis) for the Federal, as they are for the Provincial, 

goTorBunent Executive. It is not therefore necessary for us to repeat what we 
have already said on the subject, and especially on the importance 
which will attach to the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. The Instrument will direct him to appoint as his Ministers 10 
those persons who will best be in a position collectively to command 
the confidence of the Legislature and this direction, taken in 
conjunction with the proposals which we have set out, is, as we have 
said elsewhere, the correct constitutional method of bringing into 
existence a system of responsible government. We observe that IS* 
Ministers are to advise the G’overnor-General in the exercise of the 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act (other than powers 
relating to the subjects which we have mentioned above); and we 
assume therefore that they will not be entitled to advise him in the 
exercise of any prerogative powers of the Crown which may ^ be 20 
delegated to him, presumably in the Letters Patent constituting 
the office. We are of opinion that this is a proper distinction to draw; 
and that Ministers should not, for example, have the right to advise 
on the exercise of such a prerogative of His Majesty as the grant of 
honours, if His Majesty should be pleased to delegate a limited power 25 
for that purpose. There is no interference here with the principle 
of responsible government, for it is not proposed that His Majesty 
should be empowered to delegate any powers which are inconsistent 
with the Act. 
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164. We pass to a consideration of some special questions which 30 
arise in connection with the Federal Executive, and they may 
conveniently be discussed under the following heads : — 

(i) The nature of the Governor-General’s special responsi- 
bilities ; ‘ 

(ii) the Governor-General’s selection of Ministers; 35 

(iii) the Reserved Departments; 

(iv) the Governor-G“eneral and the Federal Administration ; 

(v) the special powers of the G’overnor-General. 

(i) Nature of the Governor-QeneraV s Special Eesponsihilities 

165. The White Paper defines the matters in respect of which the 4G 
Governor-G’eneral is declared to have a special responsibility in the ^ 
following terms: — (a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of India, or any part thereof; (b) the safe- . 
guarding of the firiancial stability and credit of the Federation; 


‘ White Taper, Proposal 21. 
• White Paper, Proposal 14. 
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\ securing to the members , «afeffuardinfic of tlieir legitiinate 
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control of the Governor-General. 

166 AU that we have said on (a) in relation to the Governor of 
ibb. ixii nnau o-rpaf-PT* force in the case of the peace and 

a Province applies with equal, if S j Governor- tranqu^iUtr 

rnvpmor-General and we have little to add to it. ine wexiyi 

s'?r?.rvi£.t'thtss 

^f„io“blweS them end the Gov.m»-GM.er.l on th« enbjeot wdl 

20 seldom, if ever, arise. 

167. Federal Ministers wiU under the White 
become responsible for finance ;but (to quote the Second Keport of the 
Federal Structure Committee of 13th January, 

to be “a fundamental condition of the success of the new Constitu 
25 tion that no room should be left for doubts as to the ability of India 
to maintain her financial stability and credit, both at home and 
abroad,’' and that it is therefore necesisary to reserve to the Governoi - 
General in regard to budgetary arrangements and borrowing such 
essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods ''rere 
30 being pursued which would in his opinion seriously preiudice the 
credit of India in the money markets of the world. To this we 
might add that the grave responsibilities which attach to the Governor- 
General in the matter of defence afford a further and no less cogent 
reason. In our opinion, though the expression "budgetary a^ange- 
35 merits and borrowing” indicates generally the sphere in which it is 
desirable that the Governor-General should have power, if necessary, 
to act, it would be unwise to attempt to define this special responsi- 
bility in more precise terms than are proposed in the White Paper. 

Any further directions for the guidance of the Governor-General 
40 would find a more appropriate place in his Instrument of Instructions, 
as indeed the Joint Memorandum of the British-Indian Delegation 
suggests. The White Paper also proposes, rightly in our opinion, 
that the Governor-General should be empowered in his discretion, 
but after consultation with his Ministers, to appoint a financial 
45 adviser to assist him in the discharge of this special responsibility.^ 

The British Indian Delegation concur, provided it is made clear that 
1 White Paper, Proposal 17. 
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the financial adviser is not intended to interfere in the day to day 
administration of financial business; and they suggest indeed that 
it would be an advantage if he were designated the adviser to the 
Ministry as a whole as well as to the Governor-^r’eneral. We think 
5 that he must be regarded technically as the Governor-GeneraTs 
adviser, but his advice ought to be available to Ministers and we hope 
that they will freely consult him. We have no doubt that the 
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Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegations- seeks to add 
certain qualifications, to which we shall refer later ; and we proceed 
therefore to a consideration of some of the more important questions 
which it involves. 

173. No department of Government can be completely self- 30 
contained, and a Department of Defence is no exception to the rule. 

Its administration does not indeed normally impinge upon the work 

of other Departments, save in time of war or other grave emergency; 
but its policy and plans may be greatly influenced by theirs, and by 
the knowledge that it is able to rely upon their co-operation at 35 
moments of crisis. It is vital, therefore, that where defence policy 
is concerned the Department should be able to secure that its views 
prevail in the event of a difference of opinion. The special responsi- 
bility which it is proposed that the Governor-General shall have in 
respect of any matter aflecting the administration of the Departments 40 
under his direct control will enable him in the last resort to secure 
that action is not taken in the ministerial sphere which might conflict 
with defence policy; and he will also be able to avail himself of 
the power which the Federal Government will possess to give direc- 
tions as to the manner in which the executive authority in the 45 
Provinces is to be exercised in relation to any matter affecting the 
administration of a federal subject, since Defence is none the less a 

1 Beport, Vol II, paras 195*215. 
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federal subject because reserved. Thus the maintenance of communi- 
cations, especially on mobilisation, is a vital military necessity, and 
the Governor-General must have^ power in case of need to issue 
directions to the Railway Authority, or to require the Minister in 
charge of communications to take such action as the Governor- 5 
General may deem advisable. In the provincial sphere questions 
may arise with regard to the control of lands, buildings or equipment 
maintained or required by the Department, or with regard to" such 
matters as facilities for manoeuvres or the efficiency and well-being 
of defence personnel stationed in provincial areas. In all matters of 10 
this kind where there is a difference of opinion with other authorities, 
the final responsibility for a decision, if defence policy is concerned, 
must rest with the Governor-General and his views must prevail. 

174, It may be assumed that in practice the willing cooperation 

of the other departments of Government — Federal or Provincial — ^will 15 
render unnecessary any recourse to these special powers; and we 
should view with dismay the prospects of any new Constitution, if 
the relations between the ministerial and the reserved Departments 
were conducted in an atmosphere of jealousy or antagonism. The 
influence of the Governor- General will no doubt always be exerted 20 
to secure co-ordination and harmony; but it may well be that some 
permane-nt co-ordinating machinery will be desirable. The British- 
India Joint Memorandum suggests a statutory Committee of Indian 
Defence which in other respects would be modelled on the Committee 
of Imperial Defence ; but we are not snr’e that its authors fully 25 
appreciate the position and functions of the latter, since it is not a 
statutorv body and its value is perhaps increased by that very fact. 

We are disposed to think that a body with statutory powers and duties 
might embarrass the Governor-General and even be- tempted to 
encroach. upon his functions. A consultati'^T'e body established ^at the 30 
Govern or-GeneTaPs discretion *wonld not be open to that - .criticism 
and might, we think, have many advantages. 
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175. The Joint Memorandum observes that, since the Governor. 

General in Council e^^ercises superintendence, direction and control India 
35 over the military as well as the civil government in India, the Delegation- 
reservation of the Department of Deface to the Governor-General 
will have the effect of depriving MinistiFs of the influence over Army 
policy which at the present time Indian Members of the Govemor- 
GeneraFs Council are able to exert. It urges therefor© (1) that the 
40 Governor-GeneraFs Counsellor in charge of the Department of Defence 
should always be a non-oflS.cial Indian, and preferably an elected 
member of the Legislature or a representative of one of the States; 

(2) that the control now exercised by the Finance Member and the 
Finance Department should be continued; and (3) that all questions 
45 relating to army policy and the annual army budget should be 
considered by the entire Ministry, including both Ministers and 
Counsellors; though it is admitted that in cases of difference the 
decision of the Governor-General must prevail. As to the first poinh 
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we do not think that the Governor-GeneraFs choice ought to be fetter- 
ed in any way, and he must be free to select the man best fitted in his 
opinion for the post. As to the second, we understand that the Military 
Finance and the Military Accounts Departments are at the present 
5 time subordinate to the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, and not to the Ariny Department. It seems to us a necessary 
corollary of the reservation of defence that both of them should be 
brought under the Department of Defence, since the responsibility for 
the expenditure which they supervise can only be that of the Gover- 
10 nor- General. But the transfer would not preclude an arrangement 
whereby the Federal Department of Finance is kept in close touch 
with the work of both these branches and we do not "doubt that some 
such arrangement ought to be made. As to the third point, we 
observe a proposal in the White Paper that the Governor-GeneraFs 
15 Instrument of Instructions should direct him to consult the Federal 
Ministers before the army budget is laid before the Legislature and 
so long as nothing is done to blur the responsibility of the Governor- 
General it seems to us not only desirable in principle, but inevitable 
in practice, that the Federal Ministry, and in particular, the Finance 
20 Minister, should be brought into consultation before the proposals 
for defence 'expenditure are finally settled. 

176, We pass to the vexed questiotn of Indianization. The indiaDlza- 
Governor-GeneraFs Instrument of Instructions will, we understand, 
formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 

25 increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the 
United Kingdom alone.2 With this general proposition we are in entire 
agreement, and we have every sympathy with what the Statutory 
Commission rightly call the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
India. But Indianization is a problem which admits of no^ facile 
30 solution, and least of all one based upon the automatic application 
,of a time-table; and if we should seem to emphasize its difficulties^ 
it is because we are anxious that Indian political leaders should b© 
realists in this matter, and not because it is either our desire or our 
intention to derogate from or to evade the pledges which have been 
35 given by successive Governments in this country. 

177. It is sometimes said that so long as the officer ranks of the The 
Indian Army are not fully Indianiz’ed complete self-government must 

be indefinitely deferred. We do not regard that view as self-evident; 

, and indeed the problem of Indianization does not appear to us to be 
40 essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are 
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concerned. Since however it has been brought before us, we think 
it wise to repeat the cor,clusions of the Statutory Commission that 
^^the issues involved are too vital, and the practical difficulties too 
great, to justify a precipitafe embarka,tion on a wholesale process of 
substituting Indian for British personnel in the Indian Army. 45 

* White Paper, Introd-, para. 23. 
s Ib'td, 

“ Eeport, Vol. II, para 196. 
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A further difficulty aidses from the difference (in a military sense) 
between the martial and the other races of India We are well 
aware that this difference is alleged to have no existence in fact or 
at least to have been exaggerated for political purposes; but no 
unprejudiced person can deny that it is there, and that it is beyond 5 
the powder of Parliament to alter it. There are some things which 
even an Act of Parliament cannot do. It is subdued to what it 
works in, and spiritual values are bejmnd its scope; and something 
more than a section in a statute is required to eliminate racial 
differences or to breathe life into the elements which go to the making 10 
of a national army. Parliament can provide the conditions in which 
the creation of a homogeneous Indian nation may become possible; 
but the act of creation must be the work of Indian hands. 

178. We think it right to mention these things because of the 
suggestion put forward in the British-India Joint Memorandum that 15 
there should be a definite programme of Indianization with reference 
to a time limit of 20 or 25 years, and that one of the primary duties 

of an Indian Army Counsellor should be the provision and training of 
Indian officers for the programme of Indianization. It is in our 
judgment impossible to include in the Constitution Act or in 20 
any other statute a provision for the complete Indianization of 
the Army vdthin a specified period of time. The scheme introduced 
in 1931 provides for the Indianization of the equivalent of one 
Cavalry Brigade and one Infantry Division complete with all arms 
and ancillaty services; and we are assured that it has been initiated 25 
by tb© military authorities in India with the fullest sense of their 
responsibility in the matter and that further developments will 
depend upon the success of the experiment. If the experiinent 
■succeeds, the process will be extended and developed, and Indians 
can rely on all the sympathy and assistance which we are able to 30 
give them for the purpose of creating an army of their own. We 
endorse the measured words of the Statutory Commission : ‘‘Neither 
British politician or Indian politician can wisely decide such matters 
without special knowledge and expert advice. We are only con- 
cerned here to convey a double waiming — a warning on the one 35 
hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present military 
organization of India as sacrosanct and unalterable, but must make 
an active endeavour to search for such adjustments ^ as might be 
possible; and a warning on the other hand that Indian statesmen 
can help to modify the existing arrangement in the direction of 40 
self-government only if they too will co-operate by facing the hard 
facts and by remembering that those who set them out for further 
consideration are not gloating .over obstacles, but are offering the 
help of friends to Indian aspirations. 

179. It will be more convenient to consider certain questions which 45 
have been raised in connection with the rights of Defence personnel 

in that part of our Beport. in which we deal with the rights of the 

^ nepoit, Vol. I, para. 126. 
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Services generally. The question of the future recruitment for the 
Indian Medical Service, which has an important military bearing, 
is discussed in the same place, and it is unnecessary therefore to do 
more than mention it here. 

180. The White Paper proposals have been thought to contemplate 
the possible abolition of the office of Commander in Chief in in ChirfT^ 
India. We do nob so read them and we are assured that no such 
intention is in the mind of His Majesty's Government. 


External Affairs 

10 181. The Department of External AJ^airs is in our opinion rightly External- 

reserved to the Governor G<meral, if only because of the intimate 
connection between foreign y.ohcy and defence. At the present time 
th(=i Foreign^ Department, of which the Governor-General himself holds 
the portfolio, is only concerned with the relations between the 
15 Government of India on the one hand and foreign countries on the 
other, and not with the relations between the Government of India 
and the Dominions ; and we are informed that the expression 
‘‘External Affairs" is not intended to include the latter, a decision 
with which we concur. It was urged before us that the making- 
20 of commercial or trade agreements with foreign countries was 
essentially a matter for which the future Minister for Commerce 
should be responsible rather than the Governor-General. In 
the United Kingdom, however, all agreements with foreign countries 
are made through the Foreign Office. Any other arrangement 
25 would lead to grave inconvenience; but when a trade or com- 
mercial agreement is negotiated, the Foreign Office consult and 
co-operate with the Board of Trade, whose officials necessarily take^ 
part in any discussions which precede the agreement. We assume 
that similar arrangements will be adopted in India, and that the 
30 Department .of External Affairs will maintain a close contact with the- 
Department of Trade or Commerce ; but we are clear that agreements- 
of any kind with a foreign country must be made by the Governor- 
General, even if on the merits of a trade or commercial issue he is^ 
guided by the advice of the appropriate Minister, 


35 Ecclesiastical Affairs 

182. The origin of the Ecclesiastical Department is to be found in Eccles®- 
the obligation imposed by the Charters of the East India Company to ag^icai 
provide chaplains on their ships and at their stations ; and since ^ 

1858, when the rights and obligations of the East India Company 
40 finally passed to the Crown, the Government of India have rightly 
regarded it as their duty to provide for the spiritual needs of British 
troops stationed in India and, so far as circumstances admit, of the' 
European members of the Civil Services. The^ Secretary of State in 
Council has under his general powers established and maintained 
45 tor this purpose a cadre of official chaplains appointed by himself and 
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has authorised grants-in-aid’ out of Indian revenues for the mainte- 
nance of churches and of a certain number of non-official chaplains, the- 
present annual expenditure of the Department being approximately- 
40 lakhs. Since the Indian Church Act, 1927, and the Indian Church 
5 Measure of the same year, by virtue of which the Church in India 
became an autonomoUnS body, Indian Bishops are no longer appointed 
by the Crown. 
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183. Under the proposals in the White Paper the powers of 
the Secretary of State will pass to the Federal Government, 
but will be exercised under the personal direction of the 10 
Governor-General, subject (as in the case of the other Eeserved 
Departments) to the general control of the Secretary of State. 

It is clear that any sudden or unreasonable curtailment of 
Government assistance might gravely embarrass the new autono- 
mous Indian Church, but obviously the latter must in course 15 
of time come to depend less and less upon Government assistance, 
whether in the form of the provision of official chaplains or of grants- 
in-aid for the maintenance of non-official chaplains or churches; 
and we understand that the policy of the Government of India is 
gradually to reduce ecclesiastical expenditure with the ultimate 20 
intention of restricting it to provision for the spiritual needs of British 
troops and, within reasonable limits, of the civil official population. 
The expenditure of the Department will not therefore rise above the 
present figure and may fall below it as time goes on. We approve 
the arrangement proposed, but we think that in the circumstances 25 
the Constitution Act should specify a maximum figure above which 
the annual appropriation for ecclesiastical expenditure cannot go. 

Jt appears that the whole of the expenditure in respect of official 
chaplains is now classified as civil expenditure, although a large 
proportion of the maintained churches and the services of over 90 i>er 30 
cent, of the official chaplains at present employed minister primarily 
to the sjdritual needs of the Army; and it is a matter for considera- 
tion whether ecclesiastical expenditure for Army purposes should not 
be under the control of the Department of Defence. We understand 
that this question is now under examination by the Government 35 
of India. 


(iv) The Governor-General and the Federal Administration 

meters 184. We do not think it necessary to repeat the observations which 

OouBseliorif have already made on this subject in connexion with the Provinces ; 

tor they are equally applicable to the relations betweeii the Governor- 40 
General and the Federal Administration. But the existence of the 
Eeserved Departments and the Governor-GeneraPs Counsellors 
introduces an additional factor. The Federal Government will be 
a dyarchical, and not a unitary, government, the Governor-General's 
Ministers having the constitutional right to tender advice to him 45 
on the administration of a part only of the affairs of the Federation, 
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while the administration of the other part remains the exclusive 
responsibility of the Governor-General himself. In these circum- 
•stances it is clear that the Governor-General's Counsellors, who will be 
responsible to the Governor-General alone and will share none of the 
responsibility of the Federal Ministers to the Federal Legislature, 5 
oannot be members of the Council of Ministers. It has indeed been 
suggested that, for the purpose of securing a greater unity in the 
Government, the Counsellors ought to form part of the Ministry, 
entering and leaving office with them, whatever the political com- 
plexion of the Ministry may be. An artificial arrangement of this 10 
kind, coxnpletely divorced from the realities of the situation, is in 
our opinion quite inadmissible. The Counsellors could not by a 
•simulated resignation diminish their responsibility to the Governor- 
General, nor would the Government become any more unitary 
than it was before. It is no doubt true that legal fictions which 15 
mask a change of substance by preserving the outward form have 
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often proved a valuable aid to constitutional development ; but 
a fiction whereby the' form but not the substance .altered can serve 
no useful purpose. We hope nevertheless that the Counsellors, even 
20 if they cannot share the responsibility of Ministers, mil be 

admitted to their deliberations. It would indeed be difficul^ if not 
impossible, to conduct the administration of the Department of 
Defence in complete aloofness from other departments of ^owrn- 
ment; and the maintenance of close and friendly relations with 
25 Departments under the control of Ministers can only increase its 
efficiency. We understand the intention of _His Majesty s Government 
to be that the principle of joint deliberation shall be recognised and 
encouraged by the Governor-General’s Instrument of Insti uctions. 

We warmlv approve the principle, and we think that it ^ 

SO valuable addition to the machinery 

in any wav from the personal responsibility of the Goveinor-Uenerai 
for the administration of the Reserved Departments. 

185 We recognise the difficulty which necessarily attaches to a^ji^^pp^. 
dyarchical system, and that for its successful working, tact and hens^oas .. 
35 s^pathv of no common order will be reciuired on both^ sides, ihe 

"V^ite Paper states that the proposals which it contains proceed on pmotioM of 
the Lsic Lsumption that every endeavour will be made by those re- CouuseUor*. 
sponsible for working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a 
40 wmmon enterprise.”! if this assumption proves, as T® hope, to oe 
well-founded, many difficulties will disappear. So^ at least of thei 
aiDTDear to arise from a misunderstanding of the White Paper, inu^ 
we were informed that, though the normal number of the Governor- 
GeneraPs Counsellors would probably be two, 

45 to take power to appoint a third in case of need; but according to thw 
Joint MeXandum of the British-India Delegation, fears have been 
S^res^dTu India that, if a third Counsellor is appointed and is 

1 White Paper, Introd , para. 26 
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placed in charge of the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General,” he may develop into what is described as '^a super- 
Min ister, whose activities must necessarily take the form of inter- 
ference with the work of the responsible Ministers.” It is impossible 
-6 to forecast with any accuracy the volume of work invplved in the 
Governor-Generahs administrative responsibilities, and it may well 
ibe that the appointment of a third Counsellor will be found necessary : 
but, if we may respectfully say so, the notion that there is a danger of 
his becoming a ^^super-Minister” seems to us altogether fantastic. 
10 To speak of a Counsellor being ‘^placed in charge of the special 
- responsibilities of the Governor-General” is wholly to misapprehend 
the conception of the special responsibilities embodied in the White 
Paper, which do not set apart ^ a governmental or departmental 
sphere of action from w^hich Ministers are excluded, or even one in 
15 which the Governor-General has concurrent powers with his Ministers. 
We do not, as we have said elsewhere, anticipate that the occasions on 
which the Governor-General or a Governor will find himself com- 
pelled in the discharge of his special responsibilities to dissent from 
ministerial advice tendered to him are likely to be numerous; and 
SO the Governor-General and his Counsellors, even if the latter had the 
power, will not have such ample leisure at their disposal as to be 
tempted to utilise it for the purpose of interfering with the day to 
day administration business of Ministers. 
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186. The Governor-General, even more than the provincial Gov- 
ernors, will require an adequate staff with an officer of high standing 25 
at its head. Whether one of the Counsellors will fill this position it is 
unnecessary for us to consider, for the question is administrative 
rather than constitutional; but it is of exceptional importance that 
the Governor-General should be well served and we do not doubt 
that this matter has engaged, and will continue to engage, the earnest 30 
attention of His Majesty’s Government. 

(v) The Governor-GeneraV s Special Rowers 

187. The special powers, legislative and financial, of the Governor- 
General as described in the White Paper do not differ {mutatis 
mutandis) ivom those which it is proposed to give to the Governor 35 
of a Province. It is therefore sufficient to refer to what we have 
already said upon the subject in an earlier part of this Report, and 
we have nothing to add to it here. 


(2) Relations between the Federal Executive ANf) 

Legislature 40- 

18S. We have considered in an earlier part of our Report the 
problem of the relations between the Executive and the Legislature of 
a Province; and when we examine the relations between the Federal 
Executive and Legislature, it is plain that many of the same questions 
arise. But a further complication is introduced into the Federal 45 
Executive, for it is proposed that the Governor-General should, in 
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selecting the^ Ministers who are likely to command the confidence of the 
Legislature, include ‘^so far as possible” not only members of important 
minority communities but also representatives of the States which 
accede to the Federation.^ We have already stated our opinion that 
the acceptance of this principle, inevitable though we recognise it to 5 
be, is likely to retard the growth of political parties in the true sense; 
and it is perhaps even more likely to do so at the Centre than in the 
Provinces, since we can scarcely doubt that State representation will 
always be regarded by the States themselves as a necessary and 
essential element in every administration. The Federal Legislature, 10 
though intended to be representative of India as a whole, will itself 
be largely based upon a system of communal representation; and 
in these circumstances we do not overlook the possibility that in 
place of an Executive which propounds, and a Legislature which 
deliberates upon, a national policy, there may be found two bodies 15 
each tending to become, in a classic phrase, ''a congress of 
ambassadors from^ different and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain as an advocate and agent against other agents 
and advocates.” 

189. The proposed dyarchical character of the Government 20 
augments, ^ or at least does not diminish, the complexities of the situa- 
tion. It is unnecessary to repeat all that the Statutory Commission 
have said on the working of dyarchy in the Provinces ; but we may 
usefully quote one passage from their Report : ^'The practical 
difficulty in the wav of achieving the objective of dyarchy and of 25 
obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so much 
in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the Legislature, 
the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures were by the 
nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of discharging two 
different functions at the same time. In the one sphere, they were 30 
to exercise control over policy: in the other, while free to criticise 
and vote or withhold supply, they were to, have no responsibility.. 
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The inherent difficulty of keeping this distinction in mind has been 
intensified by the circumstances under which the Councils have 
35 worked to such an extent that perhaps the most important feature 
of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial Councils, when looked 
at from the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the 
Councils to regard the G-overnment as a whole, to think of Ministers 
as on a footing not very difierent from that of Executive Councillors, 
40 to forget the extent of the opportunities of the Legislatures on the 
transferred side, and to magnify their functions in the reserved 
fieldl’2 To this we may add the Commission's references to the 
importance (not always, we think, fully realised) of the part played 
by the official bloc in making the present system workable, by the 
45 assurance which it has given to the responsible Ministers of at least 
one body of supporters on whom they could always rely. ^^There 


^ White Paper, Proposal 14. 

® Eepoit, Vol. I, paras 232, 233. 
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is no Province”, the Commission say, ''in which the official bloc 
has not at some time or other been of decisive value to Ministers, 
and in some Provinces there has never at any time been a sufficiently 
large or cohesive ministerial party to enable Ministers to ignore the 
5 assistance of their official supporters. These facts have had an 
important influence on the working of the dyarchical constitution. 

190. The difficulties to which we have drawn attention are no unifying 
doubt formidable, and we do not seek to minimise them; but we are forces, 
far from regarding them as fatal. As regards the coinposite nature of 
10 the Executive, it is perhaps worth observing that few, if any. Federa- 
tions have in practice found it possible to constitute an Executive 
into which an element of representation does not in some sense enter. 

The Swiss Constitution, by providing that not more than one member 
of the Federal Council may be chosen from one canton, secures the 
15 direct representation at any given time of at least seven cantons ; 
and we doubt whether a Canadian or Australian Prime Minister, or 
a Gernsaii Chancellor before recent events in Germany, colild ever 
form a Ministry in vhich claims to representation by some at least of 
the constituent units of the Federation were disregarded. It will be 
50 said that, at any rate in tht? case of Canada and Australia, the 
different elements in the Ministry are selected primarily because they 
are members of the majoritv partj^ in the Legislature, and only 
secondarily because they represent other interests which a Prime 
Minister cannot afford to neglect. This is no doubt true, and we do 
55 not seek to push the analogy too far ; but we think that the formation 
of all Federal Executives will always be found to involve considera- 
tions which, happily for himself, the Prime Minister of a unitary 
Government can leave altogether out of account. Next, it is to be 
observed that the functions of the Federal Executive under the 
SO White Paper scheme are necessarily more limited in scope than under 
the existing constitution, and relate essentially to matters of all-India 
interest. Tariffs, currency and transport are national, not communal, 
questions : and it is not unreasonable to assume that any clash of 
interest with regard to them will tend in future to have an economic 
.35 rather than a communal origin. There will, therefore, be centripetal 
as well as centrifugal forces ; and it seems to us indeed conceivable 
that, until the advent of a new and hitherto unknowm alignment of 
parties, a central Executive such as we have described may even 
come to function, as we believe that the Executive of the Swiss 
40 Confederation functions, as a kind of business committee of the 
Legislature. 
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191. Of the difficulties presented by the system of dyarchy we desire 
to speak frankly. We do not doubt that in what the Statutory 
Commission call ^‘the inner counsels of government they can 
readily be solved; and the moderating and unifying influence which 45 
the Governor-General, both as the head of the Executive and as 
representative in India of the Crown, will be in a position to exercise 


^ Report, Vol. I, para. 229- 
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must always be a powerful factor. But ‘^the task of discharging two' 
dif erent functions at the same time’' may prove no less difficult for 
the Federal, than it has been for a Provincial, Legislature, and a 
great responsibility will rest upon the Federal Legislature, if the 
scheme is to prove workable in practice, without (as we hope) the 5^ 
intervention of the Governor-General or recourse to any of his special 
powers. In the reserved sphere the Legislature will have the power 
to criticize, but not to thwart, the Executive ; to influence,^ but^ notl 
to determine, policy; and since in this sphere Defence is infinitely 
the most important subject, the crucial question is whether the 19’ 
Legislature will be prepared, where Defence is concerned, to adopt a 
responsible and not an irresponsible attitude. We cannot deny that 
it may be tempted (in the phrase of the Statutory Commission) ^^to 
magnify its functions in the reserved field.” The military budget 
and the progress of Indianization are matters on which strong views 15 
are held ; and it is not to be supposed that under a dyarchical system 
they will cease to be of interest to legislators. But ’it is upon the- 
clear demarcation of responsibility that the White Paper scheme 
depends, and we must state as emphatically as we can that its main- 
tenance is one of the essential conditions of responsible government 20 
at the Centre. 

192. It will be said that the practical working of dyarchy in the 
Provinces as it has been depicted by the Statutory Commission is. 
scarcely a recommendation for its introduction at the Centre, and 
that the Governor-General’s Counsellors in any conflict with the 25 
Legislature may find themselves in a difficult position without the 
support of an official bloc. We do not dispute the force of this 
argument ; but we have given reasons elsewhere for holding that the 
administrative difficulties of dyarchy at the. Centre are nob comparable 
with those which it has presented in the Provinces, wffiere the inter- 30 
relation of the two branches of the government makes it impossible 
in practice to divide the administration of provincial business into 
mutually exclusive compartments. The same District Officer may, 
for example, have to give effect to directions from a Minister and an 
Executive Councillor, each in his own sphere; but the Governor- 35 
General’s Beserved Departments are administratively separate and 
self-contained, and we are satisfied 1 hat the practical difficulties which 
have been experienced in the Provinces are far less likely to arise. 
Secondly, we repeat that our rcommendation in favour of responsi- 
bility at the Centre is conditional on the accession to the Federation 40! 
of the Indian States. In all matters relating to Defence their interest 
' is a powerful and reassuring factor. Dyarchy could not for many 
years to come be an adequate solution of the problem of defence with 
an exclusively British-India Centre. With the accession of the' 
Indian States it becomes at once an all-India problem, and the 45 
presence in the Federal Legislature of representatives of the States 
will affiord a guarantee, if any be required, that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of the issues 
at stake, 
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193. We draw attention in conclusion to an argument which has Responsibility 
been frequently urged, that the grant of responsible government at and 
the Centre is likely to be prejudicial to the interests, of the masses of interests of tbe 
India. We are unable to appreciate the force of this argument when 
5 it is used, as it commonly is, by those who are willing to concede 
responsible government to an autonomous Province. A cursory 
glance at the list of subjects which comprise the exclusively provincial 
field will show that the activities of government which most closely 
affect the interests of the masses fall within the provincial sphere. 

10 It is true that there are also subjects in the federal field vrhich might 
touch those interests. Some of these relate to social matters in 
which, for reasons which we have already given, measures of reform 
seem to us beyond the power of any but responsible Indian 
Government to undertake. Of the others, tariffs are perhaps the 
16 most important; but in our opinion it may well prove that the 
interests of the consumer will be more fully weighed and safe- 
guarded than they have .sometimes been in the past by a Legislature 
in which agricultural interests will be strongly reinforced by the 
representatives.qfjthe Indian States. 


20 


(3) The Federal Legi^atdre 


Composition of, and election to, thc'd^^.gidaJMix^ 


194. There is no part of the subject of our enquiry which has Difflcuity of 
seemed to us to present greater difficulties than the question of the ittbiect. 
method of election to a Central Legislature for India. " It is one on 

25 which there has always been a marked difference of opinion; and we 
recall that the Joint Select Committee which considered the Govern- 
ment of India Bill in 1919 did not accept the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committee which had been embodied in the Bill, 
and that there is a similar divergence between the recommendations 
80 of the Statutory Commission and the proposals in the White Paper. 

In these circumstances our task has been an anxious one, and we 
have only arrived at our conclusions after a careful and prolonged 
examination of the matter in all its aspects. 

195. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature shall composition 
35 consist of the King, represented by the Governor-General, and two of Council 

Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and the House of FedewV 
Assembly. The Council of ^ State is to consist of not more than House 
260 members, of whom 150 will be representatives of British India, i^ssembly 
not more than 100 will be appointed by the Eulers of States who mit^e^Pape?. 
40 accede to the Federation, and not more than 10 will be nominated 
by the Governor-General in his discretion. The Governor-GeneraPs 
Counsellors, who will be ex-officio members of both Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting, are not included in the 
above figures ; and it is provided that the members to be nominated 
45 by the Governor-General shall not be officials. The House of 
Assembly will consist of not more than 375 members, of whom 260 
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will be representatives of British India, and not more than 125 will 
be appointed by the Eulers of States who have acceded to the 
Federation.^ 

196. The representatives of British India in the Council of State Method of 
5 will to the numher of 136 be elected by the members of the Provincial eiectioa to 
Legislatures, by the method of the single transferable vote. Indian state^^ 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members of the Provincial 
Legislatures will not be entitled to vote for these representatives, 
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but 10 non-provincial communal seats will be reserved for them 
(7 lor Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians and one for Anglo-Indians), 10 
these seats being filled by three electoral colleges, consisting respec- 
tively of the European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian members 
of the Provincial Legislatures, and voting for the European and 
Indian Christian seats being by the method of the^ single transferable 
vote. Coorg, Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan will each have one 15 
representative. Members of the Coorg Legislature will elect to the 
Coorg seat, but special provision is to be made in the case of the other 
three. 2 

riwfeioD to representatives of British India in the House of Assembly 

the Housejof will be elected by direct election in provincial constituencies, except 20 
Assembly. in the case of three of 1 he seats reserved for Commerce and Industry, 
and one of the labour seats, where the constituencies will be non- 
provincial. Election to the seats, allotted to the Muhammadan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European constituencies 
will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates ; and all 25 
qualified voters who^ar^ not voters in one of these constituencies 
^wHl be entitled to vote^n a general constituency. Election to the 
seats reserved for the Depres^d Glasses out of the general seats, 
will be in accordance with the arrangem"eiits''embodied in the Poona 
Pact, which we have described elsewhere. Election to the woman’s 30 
seat in each of the Provinces to which such a seat is allocated Vill be 
by members of the Provincial Legislature voting by the method of 
single transferable vote; the special seats assigned to Commerce 
andl^Indtrstry will be filled, by election by Chambers of Commerce 
"Uma other similar associations; and the special seats assigned to 35 
landowners will be filled by election in special landholders’ 
constituencies.^ 

of proposals in the White Paper thus follow other Federal 

Fodwations. Constitutions in adopting direct election for the Lower House. We are 

then confronted with the question whether, in spite of precedents, such 40 
a system is appropriate in the case of so vast a country as India, and 
whether circumstances do not require the substitution of some method 
of indirect election, and, if so, what that method ought to be, 

^ White Paper, Proposals 22-37. 

* White Paper, Appendix I. 

* White Paper, Appendix II. 
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<a 199* Direct election has the support of Indian opinion and is 

SwtSi strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their Joint 
Memorandum. It has been the system in India for the last twelve 
years, and has worked on the whole reasonably well, though, it should 
be remembered, with a much more limited franchise than that now 5 
proposed. The Southborough Committee which visited India 
in 1919 for the purpose of settling the composition of, and the 
method of election to, the Legislatures set up by the Government of 
India Bill of that year, did, it is true, recommend the indirect 
system; but the Joint Select Committee which examined the Bill 10 
were of a contrary view, and Parliament accepted the opinion of the 
Committee. It may also be argued that, with the increase in the 
size of the Legislatures now proposed, it will be possible to effect 
so appreciable a reduction in the size of the existing constituencies 
as to diminish the objections based on that feature of the present 15 
system. But even the reduction in the size of constituencies which 
would follow from the White Paper proposals will still leave them 
unwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of seats is increased 
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beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single constituency may^ be 
20 greater in extent than the whole of Wales, a candidate for election 
could not in any event commend or even present his views to the 
whole body of electors, even if the means of communication were not, 
as in India, difficult and often non-existent, and quite apart from 
obstacles presented by differences in language and a widespread 
25 illiteracy; nor could a member after election ^ hope to guide or 
inform opinion in his constituency. These difficulties would be 
serious enough with the comparatively limited franchise proposed in 
the White Paper ; but future extensions of that franchise would be 
inevitable, and it is obvious that with every increase in the electorate 
30 these difficulties are enhanced. 

200, A close and intimate contact between a representative and his Essentials of 
constituency is of the essence of representative government, so that gov^^^entJ* 
the former may be conscious of a genuine responsibility to those 
whom he represents, and the latter that they are able to influence 
35 his actions and in case of need call him to account. The relationship 
has been described in a passage familiar to all : ^^It ought to be the 
happiness and gloiy of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communication 
with his constituents; their wishes ought to have great weight with 
40 him, their opinion high respect, and their business his unremitted 
attention’’ ; but we confess that we can recognize no likeness to 
this description in any relations which could exist between a member 
of the Central Legislature in India and the vast constituencies w'hich 
he would represent under a system of direct election. 

45 201. We realise the strength of Indian opinion in this matter, and iiidirect 

we are far from denying that the present system has produced recommcaded. 
legislators of high quality; but w^e are now recommending to 
Parliament the establishment of self-government in India and we 
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regard it as fundamental that the system of election to the Central 
Legislature should be such as to make the responsibility of a member 
to those who elect him a real and effective responsibility. We do not 
think that this can be secured under a system of direct election 
5 proposed in the White Paper, and, though we are conscious that we 
are reversing the decision made by Parliament in 1919, we have come 
to the conclusion, notwithstanding the theoretical objections which 
can be urged against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption, 
of some form of indirect election. 

10 202. We have examined many systems of indirect election. Election to 

Systems based upon electoral groups at first sight have many attrac- federal 
tions, but we have felt bound to reject them for reasons similar to 2y 
those which we have already given in that part of our Beport which -Assemblies, 
deals with the provincial franchise.^ We have also considered election 
15 by municipal and other local bodies, which was a prominent feature 
of the Morley-Minto Constitution; but we are satisfied that the 
system did not work well, and that there is no justification for an 
attempt to revive it. We have come to the conclusion that the 
Provincial Assemblies form the only possible electoial colleges, 

20 and we recommend accordingly that nhe Federal House of Assembly 
should be, in the main, elected by members of those bodies. We 
should have been glad if it had been possible to provide for election 
by the method of single transferable vote, since this would have 
avoided the necessity of reproducing at the Centre the system of 
25 a communal distribution of seats. We however found ourselves 
unable to recommend this; firstly, because the special interests 
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such as commerce, industry, landlords and labour, would not 
obtain adequate representation ; and secondly, because, though 
the single transferable vote would in all probability make it possible 
for the communities to obtain substantially the same representation 30 
as under the AVhite Paper proposal, the minority communities 
would regard it with suspicion, and we think it essential that 
nothing should be done which would afford opportunities for re- 
opening the communal question. We accordingly recommend 
that the Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh seats should be filled 35 
by the representatives of those communities in the Provincial 
Assemblies voting separately for a prescribed number of communal 
seats; and that within the Hindu group special an angements 
should be made for the Depressed Classes. With regard to the 
Indian Christians and Europeans, their representation in the 40 
Provincial Assemblies is so small that this plan would not be suitable, 
and we think, therefore, that it will be necessary that they should 
vote in an eleccoral college formed by their representatives in all 
..the Provincial Assemblies. 

The Cotmcil of 203. The White Paper proposes that the members of the Council of 45 

state. State should be elected by the members of the Provincial Legis- 

latures, including members of the Provincial Upper Chambers where 

^Supra, iaran29. 
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the Legislature is bicameral. The method of election proposed is 
that of thesingle’transferable vote, a communal distribution of seats 
being thereby avoided; but special arrangements are contemplated 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, which would 
not otherwise be in a position to secure adequate representation. 5 
Ho provision is made for representation in the Council of State of 
special interests. We accept these proposals in principle, but if, as 
we recommend, the Provincial Assemblies are to elect to the Federal 
House Assembly, it will clearly be necessary to find different electoral 
colleges for the Council of State. It seems to us that the only alter- 10 
native electoral college is the Provincial Legislative Council in those 
Provinces where a Legislative Council exists; and in the unicameral 
Provinces we recommend that an ad hoc electoral college should be 
constituted of persons elected by an electorate broadly corresponding 
to the electorate for the Legislative Councils in bicameral Provinces, 15 
the communal distribution of seats in this electoral college corre- 
sponding to that in the Provincial Assemblies. 

fihonM 204. The White Paper proposes that each Council of State shall 
1)6 constituted continue for seven years and each Federal House of Assembly for five 
on more years, power being reserved to the Governor-General in his discretion 20 
{S? to dissolve both Houses, either separately or simultaneously. We 

prefer a Council of State constituted on c<. more permanent basis, and 
accordingly recommend that it should not be subject to dissolution, 
that its members should be elected for a period of nine years, 
that one-third should retire and be replaced at the end of every third 25 
year (special arrangements would in that event be required for the 
fiiist nine-year period following on its first constitution). 


SSMofihe 
two federal 
Houtes. 


205 The numbers proposed in the White Paper for the two Federal 
Houses have been the subject of criticism, and we see many 
advantages in Houses of a smaller size, espwially in jiew of the 30 
proposafs to which we refer hereafter for Joint Sessions of both 
Houses. We are however convinced, . after a careful examination 
of the whole question, that the balance of convenience is against . 
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any reduction of the numbers proposed in the White Paper. In the 
35 first place, the size of the Houses -will regulate the number of seats 
available for the representation of the Princes, and unless this 
representation is generally acceptable to the Princes, as a whole, 
they may be unwilling to federate and the first condition precedent 
to the establishment of the Federation would not be fulfilled. 
'40 Certain of the larger States have, it is true, expressed a preference 
for substantially smaller Houses, but we are satisfied, that the 
general body of States would be unwilling bo accept^ any arrange- 
ment which assigned to the States less than 100 seats in the Federal 
Upper House. There is general agreement that the States slmuld 
45 have a 40 per cent, representation in this House, which implies a 
House of about 250 members, as the White Paper proposes. For 
reasons which we discuss in connexion with the relative powers of 
the two Houses, we think it important also that tlieir proportionate 
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strength should be as in the White Paper. It fellows therefore that 
since the Upper House is to have a strength of about 250, the Lower 
House cannot be reduced below the White Paper figure. There are 
also weighty reasons which affect British India for adhering to the 
6 White Paper proposals as regards numbers. If the size of the 
Council of State weT^e materially reduced and if, as we have 
recommended, one-third of its inembership is replaced every three 
years, the number of members whom provincial electoral colleges 
would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too 
10 small for the method of the single transferable vote^ to produce 
an equitable result from the point of view of ininorities ; and we 
should greatly regret the introduction of a communal basis for the 
Federal Upper House. There is another consideration affecting th© 

Federal House of Assembly. It would be difficult, if the size of this 
16 House were reduced, to make any proportionate reduction in the 
number of seats assigned to special interests, since this would in 
several instances deprive them of seats which they have in the 
existing Legislative Assembly. These special interest seats, apart 
from those assigned to European commerce and industry, would 
§0 in practice be almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu 
community. We think it important that the ^ Muhammadan com- 
munity should have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, 
one-third of all the British-India seats; but if the number of the 
special interest seats is to remain undisturbed, the application to a 
’25 substantially smaller House of the undertaking given to the 
Muhammadans would result in a disproportionate number of the 
ordinary (non-special) seats being allocated to t^e Muhammadans. 

The combined effect of the considerations mentioned in this and the 
preceding paragraph has led us to the conclusion, notwithstanding 
30 all the arguments which can be urged on the other side, that the 
size of the two Houses should stand as in the White Paper. 

206. We have set out) in the Appendix (II) to this part of our Be- 
port^ a description of the scheme of indirect election which we re- set oat 
commend for the Council of State and for the Federal House of Appeudla. 
36 Assembly, so far as the British-India representatives are concerned. 

The details of the scheine are necessarily complex, and we think that 
they can be better appreciated if dealt with in this manner. It may 
well be that on further examination j^arts of the scheme will be 
found to require readjustm’ent or revision in matters of detail, and 
40 we do not desire that our recominendations should be taken as 
precluding a further expert examination of it. 
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Eepwsentation 20'7. The representatives of the States will be appointed by the 
States. Rulers of the States concerned. A difficult question arises, however, 
with regard to the allocation among nearly six hundred States of the 
100 and 125 seats available for the States as a whole in the Council of 46- 
State and Federal House of Assembly respectively. The White 
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Paper does not deal with this matter, which we are informed has 
been under discussion between the Governor-General and the 
Princes for some time past, and we have been furnished with details 
of a scheme which the Governor-General has propounded as a basis 
for discussion. This scheme is set out in the Appendix (III) to this 5- 
part of our Report.^ It proceeds on the principle that the allocation 
of seats among the States should, in the case of the Council of State, 
take account of the relative rank and importance of the State as 
indicated by tlm^dynastic salute and other factors, and in the case 
of the^ikottsA”6f Assembly, "should be based in the main on population. 10 
as we are able to judge, a scheme on these lines would be a 
reasonable one, and would be appropriate to Hie new constitutional 
airangements which we contemplate. We observe that it makes 
provision for the pooling by groups of States of the representation 
allotted to them individually, with the object of securing a form of 15 
representation more suited to their common interests, and for giving 
legal effect, to any arrangements so made. We see many advantages 
in a plan of this kind, if it should prove practicable. 

wS^tage^. , scheme makes provision for the representation of the 

In ' 'whole of the States of India. It may well be however that not all the 20 
compensation States will accede, at any rate in the early years of the Federation; 
non-aoceding could States under a minority administration in any event 

States. accede until the Ruler had taken over the government of the State. 

The White Paper proposes that any vacancies arising from non-acces- 
sion should for the time being remain unfilled. The States have 26 
urged that this arrangement would operate to the prejudice of those 
States which have in fact acceded in relation to the British-India 
portion of the Legislature, and we are of opinion that there is sub- 
stance in the objection. We do not think that it would be reasonable 
to allocate to the States which accede the whole representation of 30 
those who are holding back; but we recommend that the repre- 
sentatives of the States which have acceded should be einpowered 
to elect additional representatives in both Houses up to half the 
number of States^ seats (including those States wbose Rulers are 
minors) which remain unfilled. We think, however, that this 35 
arrangement should cease to operate when as a result of accessions 
90 per cent, of the seats allocated to the States are filled, and in any 
^ent at the expiration of 20 years from the establishment of the 
Federation. 

i: 209. A suggestion was brought to our notice that provision should 40- 
lei^iSdntatlvea, ® made in the Constitution Act for the vacation of his seat by 
^ of the Legislatpe appointed by the Ruler of State if 

called upon^ do so by notice in writing from the Ruler. We could 
not accept this suggestion. We conceive that a State representative, 
although he is nominated and not elected, holds his seat by precisely 46- 
the same tenure as an dected representative from British India, 
and no distinction should bo made between the two. 


^ p, 116 . 
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Powers of the Federal Legislature 

210. The observations which we have made in connection with 

the powers of the Provincial Legislatures apply generally, mutatis'LegHtAsat^ 
mutardisy to the Federal Legislature, and we are of opinion that the 
5 same general restrictions on the legislative power should apply in 
both cases. We note that in addition to the legislative proposals 
which in a Province require the Governor’s previous sanction, and 
will, in the Federal Legislature, require the sanction of the Governor- 
General, legislative proposals affecting any Reserved Department, 

10 the coinage and currency of the Federation, or the powers and duties 
of the Reserve Bank in relation to the management of currency and 
exchange, will also require the Governor-General’s previous sanction.^ 

We have no comment to make on the first of these, which is a 
necessary corollary on the reservation to the Governor-General of 
15 the control over certain Departments; and we deal with the second 
and third elsewhere in connexion with the Reserve ‘Bank. 

211. It is proposed (and we concur) that the Governor-General’s Governor- 
powers with regard to assent to, reservation of, or withholding asseS, ® eto.» 
assent from, any Bills presented to him should be the same as in to Bills. 

^0 the case of the Governor of a Province, except that the Governor- 
General reserves a Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s plea- 
sure, whereas a Governor reserves it for the consideration of the 
Governor- General. 2 

212. It is proposed that the powers of the Federal Legislature British 

25 shall not extend to> the Chief Commissioner’s Province of British ^^^^chistan. 
Baluchistan. The legislation required is to be obtained either by 
Regulations made by the Governor- General at his discretion or by 
the application by him to the Province, with or withnnt 
tion, of any enactment of the Federal LeglsIatuiiT^iiaJHn^ 

30 which we are satisfied is the most appropriate which could be 
devised for an area of this character. 3 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

213. On this subject also it is unnecessary repeat w hat we have Procedure 
already said in connexion with the Provincial Legislatures. We LegWa^ujef*^ 

35 draw attention, however, to three heads of expenditure which it is 
pfdpo^'d'^ould hot Be'^bmitted to the vote of the Legislature, 
and which necessarily have no counterpart in the Provinces-^ These 
are (1) expenditure for a Reserved Denartment; (2) expenditure 
for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in and arising out of 
40 its relatkms with -the-' Rulers of Indian States; and (3) expenditure 
for the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act 

^ White Paper, Proposal 119- 

* White Paper, Proposal 39. 

* White Paper, Proposal 58- 

* White Paper, Proposal 49 
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, on the Secretary of State. The inclusion of the first necessarily 
follows from the reservation of administration and control to the 
Governor- General. The second would include the expenses of thd 
Political Department and other matters connected with the rights 
5 and obligations of Paramount Power. We understand the third 
to refer to such matters . as expenditure in connexion with the 
Secretary of State’s establishment in London, liabilities incurred by 
him on contracts or engagements to which he is or will become a 
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party under the provisions of the Constitution Act, and payments of 
compensation to members of the Public Services under his power 10 
in that behalf. We have no comments to make on any of these 
proposals. 

?e\w^een® the pointed out that the Provincial Upper Houses are 

two HovBes. not intended to be bodies having equal powers with the Legislative 

Assemblies. In the case of the Pederal Legislature, the proposals 15 
in the White Paper contemplate two Houses with nearly co-equal 
powers. The principal di^erence is in the sphere of finance. It is 
proposed that Money Bills should only be introduced in the Lower 
House, the Upper House having power to amend or reject them; 
and that in relation to Demands for Grants the power of the Upper ^ 
House should be limited to requiring, but only at the instance of the 
Government, that any Demand which has been reduced or rejected 
by the Lower House should be brought before a Joint Session. ^ We 
entirely endorse the principle that, so far as possible, the two Houses 
should have equal powers; but we are not satisfied that the pro- 25 
posals to which we have just referred sufficiently secure this. We 
think that the Upper House should have wider powers in relation to 
finance, and that it should be able not only to secure that a rejected 
grant is reconsidered at a Joint Session of the two Houses, but also 
to refuse its assent to a grant which has been accepted by the Lower 30 
House. We think therefora^thak uJl Demands should be considered 
first by--the Lower House and subsequently by the Upper, and that 
the powers of each House in relation to any Demand should be 
identical, any difference of opinion being resolved at a Joint Bession 
to be held forthwith. Consistently with the same principle, we think 35- 
that Money Bills should be capable of introduction in the Upper-- ~ 
Chamber as well as in the Lower. 

21.5. We annrove thej Blan of r esolving the-^fferences between the 
Houses by the decision o± a majority crt'the two Houses sitting and 
voting together. But the principle of equality of powers requires 40 
that an effective voice in the final decision should he secured to the 
Upper^ House, and. it is for that r'eason that we have accepted the 
numerical proportion between the two Houses proposed in the 
White Paper, that is to say, a proportion of approximately 2: 3. 

The principle also makes appropriate a departure from the scheme of 45 
Joint Sessions which we^ have recommended in the case of the 

* White PaperJ^opo^s SS, 4i , and 48. 
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Provinces. There is no necessity for so long a period'i:p-^lapse before 
the Joint Session is held as in the Provinces, where the functions of 
the Upper House are only those of revision and delay. We do not 
think that the White Paper proposals are in all respects satisfactory. 

In particular we think that there would be an advantage in extending §' 
the period after which a Joint Session may be held from three months 
to six, and in providing that it should not be held during the session 
of the Legislature in the course of which the difference of opinion 
arose between the Houses. It should b’e for the Federal Government 
to decide whether a Bill is to lapse or be referred to a Joint Session; ^0i‘ 
and in the former case th’e Government should inform the Legislature 
of their decision before the end of the current sessio.n. The above 
shoiild be the ordinary procedure; but in the case of Money Bills, 
Bills^ affecting the Beserved Departments, or Bills which in the 
opinion of the Governor-General involve his special responsibilities^, 15 
the Governor- General must have power in his discretion to summon a 
Joint Session and obtain a decision' forthwith. Amendments to any 
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Bill which, is brought before a Joint Session should be subject to the 
rules which we have r'ecommended in the case of the Provinces. 

SO 216 The question was much discussed before us whether any special representatives 
provision ought to be included in the Constitution Act prohibiting 
States' representatives from voting on matters of exclusively British- legisfation. 

India concern. The British-India Delegation in their Joint 
Memorandum urge that this should be done, and their suggestions 
25 are briefly as follows : — (1) that in a division on a matter concerning 
solely a British-India subject, the States' representatives should 
not be entitled to vote; that the question whether a matter 
relates solely to a British-India subject or not should be left to 
the decision of the Speaker of the House, which should be final; 

30 but (3) that if a substantive vote of no confidence is proposed on a 
matter relating solely to a British-India subject, the States' repre^ 
sentatives should be entitled to vote, since the decision might vitally 
affect the position of a Ministry formed on a basis of collective 
responsibility; (4) that if the Ministry is defeated on a subject of 
55 exclusively British-India interest, it should not necessarily resign. 

We do not think that these suggestions would in any way meet the 
case. Circumstances may make any vote of a Legislature, even on 
a matter intrinsically unimportant, an unmistakable vote of no 
confldenc.^; the distinction between formal votes of no confidence 
40 and other votes is an artificial and conventional one; and it would be 
impossible to base any statutory enactment upon it- On the other 
hand, the States have made it clear that they have no desire to 
interfere in matters of exclusively British-India concern, nor 
could we suppose that it would be in their interests to do so; but 
45 they are anxious, for reasons which we appreciate, that their repre- 
sentatives should not be prevented by any rigid statutory provisions 
from exercising their own judgment, from supporting a Ministry with 
whose general policy they are fully in agreement, or from withholding 
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their support from a Ministry whose policy they disapprove. In 
these circumstances we think that the true solution is to allow the 
matter to be regulated by the common sense of both sides and by 
the growth of constitutional practice and usage, and indeed we have 
fi no doubt that both parties will find it in their mutual interest to 
come to some suitable working arrangement at an early stage. 

We have, however, one suggestion to make which we think may be 
worth consideration. Under the Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons all Bills which relate ’exclusively to Scotland and have 
10 been committed to a Standing Committee are referred to a Committee 
consisting of all the members repitstiiUng the bcottish coristit encAes, 
together with not less than ten nor more than fifteen other members. 

We think that a provision on these lines might very possibly be 
found useful, and that the Constitution Act might require that any 
15 Bill on a subject included in List III should, li extending only to 
British India, be referred to a Committee consisting either of all the 
British-India representatives or a specified number of them, to whom 
two or three States' representatives could, if it should be thought 
desirable, be added. 

20 (4) The Eelations between- the Pedeeatioh and the 

Pbdbbal Units 

217. The transformation of British India from a unitary into a Adminstrative 
Pederal State necessitates a complete readju'-tment of the relations thr^^Seration 
between the Federal and Provincial Governm'nts. The Provincial asdtts 
25 Governm’ents are at the present time subordinate to the Central 
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Government and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders and 
directions though the Central Government, and indeed, the Secretary 
of State himself, is bound by statutory rules not to interfere with the 
provincial administration save for certain limited purposes in matters 
which under the devolution rules now fall within the transferred 
provincial sphere. But though the respective spheres of the Centre 
and of the Provinces will in future be strictly delimited and the 
jurisdiction of each (except in the concurrent held which w'e have 
described elsewhere) will exclude the jurisdiction of the other, the 
conception of a Federation necessarily implies the existence of a 35' 
nexus of some kind between the Federation and its constituent units. 

We have discussed elsewhere in our Eeport both the legislative and 
the financial nexus which the White Paper proposes to create; and 
we confine our observations here to the administrative relations 
between the Federal Government as such on the one hand and the 40' 
Provincial Governments and the Rulers or Governments of the Indian 
States on the other. 1 

i^ovTnciaJ Federal Legislature will have power to enact legislation 

Goveroment on federal subjects which will have the force of law in every Province 

fe(fJrj5*Uw8^^ subject to any such limitations as may be contained in the '45 
Ruler's Instrument of Accession, in every Indian State which is a 
member of the Federation. The administration and execution of 
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these laws may be vested in the Federation itself and in federal 
officers ; or the Legislature may devolve upon the Provincial 
Governments or their officers the duty of executing and administering 
the law on behalf of the Federal Government (in the case of a State 
this would be done by means of an agreement iDetween the Governor- 5-^ 
General and the Ruler of the State). In the case of laws relating to 
subjects in respect of which the Federal and the Provincial Legisla- 
tures have concurrent powers of legislation, we understand the 
intention to be (though the White Paper is l3y no means clear in 
this .respect) that the functions of administration and execution are 1C. 
to vest in the Provincial Governments. The White Paper proposes 
that it shall be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise 
its executive power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and 
applicable for the purpose, as to secure that due effect is given within 
the Province to every Act of the Federal Legislature which applies 15 
to that Province.! This, as we read it, is a statement of the constitu- 
tional duty of every Province in relation to federal laws, which has 
no sanction behind it other than the moral obligation which must 
always rest upon the constituent units of a Federation to give effect 
to the laws of the political organism of which they form a part. But 20^. 
something more is required to secure the due execution by a 
I>rovincial Government of laws relating to subjects on which the 
Federal Legislature is alone competent to legislate; and the Federal 
Government must be empowei’ed to give directions fco a provincial 
Government for the purpose of securing that due effect is given in 25^ 
the Province to any such law and that the manner in which the 
Provincial Government's executive power and authority is exercised 
in relation to the administration of the law is in harmony with the 
policy of the Federal Government. 

mstfnction 219.* We have said that the White Paper does not make clear the 30- 
^etween distinction which, as it seems to us, ought to be drawn in this 

ufe exclusive <503inexion between federal laws within the exclusive, and those 
c<>tt<mirent'v5rithin the concurrent, field. We think that the Federal Government 
* ' ought to have power to give directions to a provincial Government 
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55 with regard to the hrst ; but with regard to the second, the adminis- 
tration of which will be essentially a matter of provincial concern, 
the i^rovinces must be left to act as they think right, though we hope 
in no anti-federal spirit Iri the case of the States, it is proposed 
that the iiuler should accept the same general moral obligation, 
40 which, as we have said, wiU rest upon the Provincial Governments, 
to secure that due effect is given within the territory of his State 
io ever>^ Federal Act which applies to that territory. 2 But we think 
that the White Paper rightly proposes that any general instructions 
to the Government of a State for the purpose of ensuring that the 
45 federal obligations of the State are duly fulfilled shall come directly 
from the Governor-General himself- 

1 White Paper, Proposal 125. 

** White Paper, Proposal 127, 
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220. it is, however, necessary to provide for a situation, though we Enforcement of 
may be permitted to hope that it will never in practice arise, in which Gover^enPB 
a Provincial Government has declined to carry out the directions directions, 
w'hich it has received from the Federal Government. These directions 

-5 would be issued in the name of the Governor-General as the execu- 
tive head of the Federation, in whose name all executive acts will 
run; but, where (as will commonly be the case) the directions relate 
to matters within the ministsrial sphere, the Governor-General will be 
acting upon the advice of his Ministers. Among the special responsi- 
10 bilities of the Governor of a Province is one for ^‘securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor-General”; 
and, since the directions of which we have spoken would be law’^fid 
orders cf the Governor-General, it would become the duty of the 
Governor to secure their execution in opposition to the policy and 
15 (it must necessarily follow) the advice, of his Ministers. We do not 
think that the Governor of a Province ought to be placed in a posi- 
tion in which in effect he is compelled to over-rule his own Ministers 
at the instance of federal Ministers ; and where a conflict of this kind 
arises between the Federal Government and the Government of a 
■20 Province any directions by the Governor-General w'hich require the 
Governor to dissent from, or to over-rule, the provincial Minis tiy 
ought to be given in the Governor-GeneraFs discretion. The Governor- 
General would thus become the arbiter between the Federal and the 
Provincial Government, and we think that disputes between the two 
25 are far more likely to be settled amicably by the Governor-GeneraFs 
discretionary intervention, it cannot be assumed that the fault in 
cases of this kind will always lie with the Province ; the Federal 
Government may have been tactless or unwise; and the Governor- 
General should not be under any constitutional obligation to take 
50 action against his better judgment, if the effect would only be to 
accentuate or embitter the dispute. 

221. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White Paper on Modification of 
this subject require modification. It should be made clear that the White Paper 
authority of the Federal Government only extends to the giving of f^gg^ed. 

55 directions to a Provincial Government in relation to the administra- 
tion and execution of Federal Acts with respect to subjects on which 
the Federal Legislature is alone competent to legislate; and that 
for the purpose of implemeutiug any directions so issued the Gover- 
nor-General may in his discretion issue such orders to the Governor 
40 as he- may think fit. A consequential modification will in that event 
be required in the definition of the Governors special responsibility 
for securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by tbe Governor- 
General. 
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222. The White Paper proposes to empower the Governor-Genera] 
in his discretion to issue instruotions to the Governor of a Province 45 
as to the manner in which the executive power and authority in the 
Province is to be exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof. i It 


1 White Paper, Proposal 126. 
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has been suggested that in view of the special responsibility of the 
Governor to which we have referred above this proposal is superflu 
ous. We do not think it is. The Governor of a Province is to have a 
special responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of his own Province, and we think that, but for 5 
the proposal to which we have referred, his special responsibility for 
securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor- 
General would necessarily be read as referring to the execution of 
ordois issued by the Governor -General within the sphere of the 
Governor's statutory functions. But, to take one example which 10 
occurs to uG, a conspiracy in one Province to disturb the peac'e and 
tranquillity of another might well be outside the Governor’s special 
responsibility for the preventio?i of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of his own Province; and since we have no doubt that 
an ultimate and residuary responsibility for the peace and tran- 15 
quillity of the whole of India must vest in the Governor- General, it 
is plain that the latter’s power to give directions to a Governor should 
be wide enough to cover this case, and that it should be obligatory 
on a Governor to give effect to those directions, ev'en though it is the 
peace of a neighbouring Province and not his own which is endangered 20' 

Inter- 223. We do not observe any proposals in the White Paper dealing 

with disputes or differences between one Province and another, other 
than disputes involving legal issues, for the determination of 'which 
the Pederal Court is the obvious and necessary forum. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that inter-provincial disputes will never arise, 25 
and we have considered whether it would not be desirable to provide 
some constitutional machinery for disposing of them. At the present 
time the Governor-General in Council has the power to decide 
questions arising between two Provinces in cases where the Provinces 
concerned fail to arrive at an agreement, in relation to both trans- 30’ 
ferred and reserved subjects; but plainly it would be impossible 
to vest such a power in the Govern or- General or in the Governor- 
General or Federal Ministry niter the establishment of Provincial 
Autonomy, though we do not doubt that the good offices of both 
will always be available for the purpose. But after careful considera- S'y 
tion we have come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to 
include in the new Constitution any permanent machinery for the 
settlement of disputes of the sort which we have in mind, and in our 
opinion the more prudent course will be to leave the Provinces 
free to develop such extra-constitutional machinery as the future 40 
course of events may show to be desirable. There will be necessarily 
mariy subjects on which inter-provincial consultation will be 
necessary, as indeed has proved to be the case even at the present 
time ; and we anticipate that sooner or later a system of provincial 
conferences, held at regular intervals, will come into existence, 45 
as we believe has happened in Canada. Suggestions for a formal 
Inter-Provincial Council have been made to us, but we do not think 
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that the tinie is yet ripe for this. The assistance of Parliament 
may one day be invoked for the purpose of creating such a Coimcil, 
but we think that this is a matter on which Indian opinion will be 
better able to form a considered judgment after some experience 
5 in the working of the new Constitution. 

224. There is however one subject with respect to which we are of rights, 
opinion that specific provision ought to be made. The Government 
oi India has always possessed what may be called a common law 
right to use and control in the public interest the water supplies^ oF 
10 the country, and a similar right has been asserted by the legislation 
of more than one Province as regards the water supplies of the 
Province. “Water supplies’’ is now a provincial subject for 
legislation and administration, but the Central Legislature may also 
legislate upon it “with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
15 or ai^ecting the relations cf a Province with any other territory’’. 

Its administration in a Province is reserved to the Governor in 
Council, and is therefore under the ultimate control of the Secretary 
of State, with whom the fina,! decision rests when claims or disputes, 
arise between one Provincial Government and another, or between a 
20 Province and a State- This control of the Secretary of State obvi- 
ously could not continue under the new Constitution, but it seems to 
us impossible to dispense altogether with a central authority of 
some kind- 

225. The White Paper proposes to give to the Provinces exclusive 

25 legislative power in relation to “water supplies, irrigation and anal?, the Whit® 
drainage and embankments, water storage and water powe’*,” arc! Paper, 
reserves no powers of any kind to the Federal Govemmejit or 
Legislature. ^ The effect of this is to give each Province complete 
powers over water supplies within the Province without any regard 
30 whatever to the interests of neighbouring Provinces. The I'ederal 
Court would indeed have jurisdiction to decide any dispute between 
two Provinces in connection with water supplies, if legal rights or 
interests were concerned; but the experience of most countries has 
shown that rules of law based upon the analogy of private proprie- 
35 tary interests in water do not aferd a satisfactory basis for settling 
disputes between Provinces or States where the interests of* the 
public at large in the propei use of water supplies are involved. It 
is unnecessary to emphasise the importance from the public point of 
view of the distribution of water in India, upon which not only the 
40 prosperity, but the economic existence, of large tracts depends. 

226. We do not think that it would be desirable, or indeed feasible, Modifleation oa 
to make the control of water supplies a wholly federal subject : but Paper 
for the reasons which we have given it seems to us that complete suggested 
provincialization might on occasion involve most unfortunate 

45 cor sequences. We suggest therefore that where a dispmte arises 
between two units of the Federation with respect to an alleged use 

* White Paper, Appendix VI, List II. 
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by one unit of its executive or legislative powers in relation to water 
supplies in a manner detrimental to the interests of the other, the 
aggrieved unit should be entitled to appeal to the Governor- General 
acting in his discretion, and that the Governor-General should be 
5 empowered to adjudicate on the application. We think, however, 
that the Governor-General, unless he thinks fit summarily to reject 
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tbe application, should be required to appoint an Advisory Tribunal 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the complaint- 
The Tribunal would be appointed ad hoc, and would be an expert 
foody whose functions would be to furnish the Governor-General with 10 
such technical information as he might require for the purposes of his 
decision and to make recommendations to him- Such recommenda- 
tions, though they would naturally carry great weight with the 
Governor-Generah would jiot necessarily be binding on him, and he 
would be free to decide the dispute in such manner as he thought fit. 15 
We think also that provision should be made for excluding the juris- 
diction of the Federal Court in the case of any dispute which could be 
referred io the Governor-General in the manner which we have 
suggested. We should not propose that the powers of the Governor- 
General should extend to a case where one unit is desirous of securing 20 
the right to make use of water supplies in the territory of another 
unit, but only to the case of one unit using water to the detriment of 
another. With this limitation we believe that the plan would be a 
workable one, and that it could not reasonably be regarded as 
inconsistent with the conception of Provincial Autonomy. 25 

227. We have found occasion in later paragraphs to draw 
attention to the importance of the co-ordination of research in 
connection with the special subjects of Forestry and Irrigation. It 
is a matter very relevant to any consideration of the future relations 
Fetween the Federal and Provincial Governments. Whatever 30 
criticisms may have been levelled in the past against an excessive 
centralisation of government in India, they can have little applica- 
tion to the facilities thereby created for the pooling of ideas and of 
methods so as to enable the whole of India to benefit from the 
administrative experience of every part. It would be deplorable if 35 
the establishment of Provincial Autonomy were to lead the Provinces 
to suppose that each could regard itself as self-sufficient, or to tempt 
the Centre to disinterest itself in the efforts which it has made in 
the past to collect and co-ordinate information for general use. 

If our recommendations are adopted, the existing central research 40 
institutions will remain under the exclusive control of the Federal 
Government, but they can only flourish if assured that the interest 
and support of the Provincial and States’ Governments are still 
assured to them. The Statutory Commission made special reference 
to the Council of Agricultural Hesearch. which was established as 45 
a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, and we agree with them in thinking that 
similar institutions might with advantage be established in other 
fields, such as Public Health and Education. 

Page 114 
APPENDIX (H). 

SCHBMn -pOB EnscTioisr of Buttisit Iistdia Rffr-bs-etsttativibjs to ComsrorL oi* 
State aisto House or Assembly. 

Council of State. 

1. The British India representatives will number 160, elected in the 6 
manner described below, together with 6 members nominated by the 
Governor-General in Hs discretion. 

2. The members, other than those nominated, will be elected in three 
separate Divisions, A, B and C. 

Members in Division A will retire after three years from the date when 10 
the House is first constituted, and thereafter every nine years. 

Those in Division B after six years from that date and thereafter every 
nine years. 
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Those in Division C after nine years from that date and thereafter every 
IS nine years. ^ , 

The members to be elected for each of the three Divisions 
as follows : — 


will be allocated 


20 


26 


30 


35 


Madras , . 

Bombay . . 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Bihar . . 

Central Provinces (with Berar ) 

• • • • • ■ " 
North-West Frontier Province 
Sind 
Orissa 
Coorg 
Ajmer 

Delhi 

Baluchistan 
Indian Christians 
Anglo-Indians 
Europeans 


A 

0 

8 

10 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


B 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


c 

10 

8 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Total. 

20 

16 

20 

20 

16 

16 

8 

5 

6 

5 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
7 


Total . , 50 


60 


50 


150 


The Indian Christian. Anglo-Indian and European menders will be 
ohosen\y three Electoral Colleges of their own for the whole 
40 composed respectively of the Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and Eur.me^ 
menSiers of the Provincial Legislatures (including members from the Upper 

Houses of bicameral Provinces). The method be^tL Xgle 

Electoral College, when more than one seat is to be filled, will be the ng 

transferable vote. 

45 4. In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces and Bihar the 

Muhammadan members of the Provincial Upper House voting ^ 

S one member for each of the two Dimsions of the ^^dcral Upper House 
in which the Province is represented. The remainder of the seats allocated 
to the Governors’ Provinces, apart from these 8 seats, will be fijed m the 
50 following manner ; — 

(a) In the bicameral Governors’ Provinces the members will be elected 
by X the members of the Provincial Upper House (except Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members) by means of the single 
transferable vote. 
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Ih) In the unicameral Governors’ Provinces, where Upper Houses 
do not exist, the members will, be elected by a specially constit^ed 
Electoral College by means of the single transferable vote. The 
composition of these Electoral Colleges will be as fc^ows^ 

5 — 

Province. 

Punjab . . ^ .... 

Central Provinces (with Berar) 

Assam 

10 North-West Frontier Province 
Sind 
Orissa 

Members of the Electoral Colleges will be chosen by direct election 
territorial communal constituencies. The franchise will be similar to that 
16 employed in other Provinces for direct election to the Provincial Uppe 
House. 

6. Special provisions will be necessary for the selection of the representative 
from Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, except in the c^e of Coorg where the 
representative will be elected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

20 6 When the Federal Council of State is constituted for the first time, on that 

occii^rand on ^ occasion only, members of all three Divisions wiU 
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General*, 

Sikh, 

rnadan. 

Tota 1. 

16 

11 

30 

57 

. 31 

- 

5 

36 

, 21 

— 

12 

33 

5 

1 

19 

25 

10 



18 

28 

, 27 

— 

3 

SO 
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liave to be elected at the same time. There will, therefore, in the case of six 
Provinces be candidates for two different Divisions simultaneously. The 
election will take place first for the Division which will be re-elected later 25 
than the other one. Those candidates who are not s\iccecsful in the election 
for that Division will form the candidates for the immediately following 
election for the other Division.^ 

7. Casual vacancies among the elected members of the Council of State will, 

•so long as communal representation is retained as a feature of the Constitution, 
be filled by election by those members of the Provincial Upper House (or 30 
Electoral College) who are members of the Community to which the vacating 
member belongs, as proposed in the White Paper. ^ 

8. It will be observed that, although one-third of the Council of State will be 
a'encwed at a time, the representatives of any given Province will be renewed 
half at a time in the larger Governors’ Provinces, and the whole at a time 35 
in other Provinces. The object of this arrangement is to avoid reducing the 
number of seats to be filled at any Provincial election to an extent which 
would be likely to have the effect of producing inequitable results from the 
•system of proportional representation. 

9. The object of the provision of eight seats to be filled by Muhammadan 40 
©lectors only is to secure that the Muhammadan community should be in a 
position to secure one-third of all the British India seats if every Muhammadan 
elector in using first and succeeding preferences gave priority to all candidates 
of his own community. 

^ It will probably be found possible to avoid a double reference to the 
voters. A fter the election to one Division is completed, the election to the 
other Division could presumablv take place on the basis of the original 
voting pax)ers, the names of the candidates already successful for the other 
Division being eliminated and the preferences on the voting papers being 
renumbered accordingly, 

* White Paper, Proposal 28. 
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We agree with the proposal in the White Paper i that the Muhammadan 
•community should be placed in a position in which they could achieve this 
result, and it is unlikely, that they would be able to do so without the 
.allocation to them of these few specifically communal seats. This special 
provision is analogous to that which the Secretary of State for India has 6 
proposed for the same puipose in modification of Appendix I of the 
Whits Paper.2 

10. In the Governors’ Provinces a candidate will be qualified for election to 
.the Council of State if he (or she) is qualified for election to the Provincial 
Upper Chamber (or Electoral College, as the ease may he). 10 

Special provisions will be required for the qualifications of other candidates. 


Federal House of Assembly, 

11. The British India representatives in the Assembly will number 250 

elected in the manner described below. * 

12. The allocation of seats between Provinces and between the various 15 
-special interests and communities will be in accordance with the numbers 
set out in the Table in Appendix II of the White Paper, 

13. The method of election to the special interest seats, that is to say, to 

the special seats assigned for women, commerce and industry, landholders 
and labour, will be as proposed in Appendix II to the Whit© Paper. 20 

11 Governors’ Provinces, ©lection to the seats in the Assembly 

allocated as General or Miih immadan will be by the members of the Provincial 
Dower House who hold respectively General or Muhammadan seats in that 
House. Members who hold special interest seats in the Provincial Lower House 
wiU not participate. In the Punjab those memb ^rs who hold Sikh seits in the 25 
^Provincial Legislature will 1 ct to the six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the 

provision relating to the Depressed 
Ulasaes, the method of voting within each of the above groups of electors will 
be the single transferable vote. © ^ wxxj. 

^ it would be a simpUfioation if there were 30 

mo seats reserved for the Depressed Classes, reliance being placed on the ‘ 
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proportional representation system to secure a due share of the General seats 
for the members of the Depressed Classes. Unless, however, the adoption 
of such a course were agreed between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes, 
35 we regard it as desirable to avoid disturbing, so far as possible, the arrange- 
ments in the White Paper for Depressed Classes representation in the Federal 
Lower House which are based on the Poona Pact. Accordingly, out of the 
General seats there will be reserved for the Depressed Classes the number 
of seats indicated in Appendix II to the White Paper. 

40 16. The following seems to be a possible method for combining procedure 

for reservation of seats with the use of the single transferable vote. After the 
voting papers have been received, and before the single transferable vote 
procedure is applied, those Depressed Class candidates, up to a number equal 
to that of the reserved seats, who receive the highest number of first 
45 preferences would be declared to be elected. The single transferable vote 
projedure would then be applied for the election to the remaining general 
seats. It is necessary to provide, in accordance with the Poona Pact, that the 
only candidates qualified to be elected to the reserved seats should be those 
elected by a primary to a number equal to four times the number of reserved 
-50 seats. In order to constitute a primary of adequate size, we think that it 
might consist, not only of those members of the Provincial Lower House 

^ White Paper, Introd., para. 18. 

* Evidenfe* Answer to Question 7811 . 
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who hold the seats reserved therein for Depressed Classes but also of those 
who were successful candidates at the primary Depressed Class elections 
for the Provincial Lower House though they did not secure seats at the final 
election for that House. 

5 17. The seats allocated to Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans 

will be filled by election by three Electoral Colleges of their own composed of 
all those who hold respectively Indian Cliristian, Anglo-Indian and European 
seats in the Provincial Lower Houses. Those who hold special interest 
seats in those Houses will not participate. These Electoral Colleges, composed 

10 of members from all the Provinces, will elect separately the member from 
each Province to which is allocated an Indian Christian,^ Anglo-Indian or 
European seat. 

18. Special provisions will be necessary for the selection of the representatives 
from Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, except in the case of Coorg, where the 

15 representative will be elected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

19. In Governors’ Provinces (and Coorg) a candidate will be qualified for 
election to a seat in th"* Federal Assembly (other than a special interest seat) 
if he is qualified for election to the Provincial Lower H luse for a General, 
Muliammadan or Sikh seat, as the case may be. Qualifications for a candidate 

20 for those General seats which are reserved for the Depressed Classes will be as 
described above. 

Special provisions will be required for the qualifications of candidates in 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces other than Coorg. 

^In Madras there are Indian Christian seats. Voting for these will be by 
means of the single transferable vote. 

■i 
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APPENDIX (HI) 

Scheme of dietribuHon of States^ seats in Federal Legislature jls propounded 
hy louernor -General as basis of discussion. 

In Annexure A below, list I includes (a) the seats allotted to certain States 
individually which are not included in the regional lists II-IX which follow ; 5 
(6) thi totil number of seats allotted to the States with continuous or 
alternatiag representation included in each of the regional lists IT-IX ,* and 
(c) the total number of seats allotted in list X to the joint representation of 
groups of minor non-salute states which are not included in the regional 
lists. Ainec’in B gives the States accirded individual representation in 10 
order of salute and population with the representation allotted to each. 

There are 104 States’ seats in the Council of State. Four seats have been 
added t > the 103 seats referr ^d to in the body of the Report, in place of the 
States* share (40 per cent.) of the 10 seats which the White Paper proposed 
should be filled by nomination by the Governor- General. The nominated IS 
seats in the Council of State will accordingly be reduced to six from British 
India. 

The 104 seats available in the Council of State have been divided into three 
categories : (a) those to be filled continuously by one State, (&) those to be 
filled in alternation by two or mors States, as shown in groups in lists II-IX, 20- 
and (c) those to be fill d by the representatives of the groups of minor States 
given in list X ; the three categories having been determined with a view to 
enabling as many States as possible to enjoy individual representation with 
due regard to th^ir relative importance, and, where a seat is shared between 
two or m ire, to their proximity. 2 

The 125 seats available in the House of Assembly have been distributed 
roughly on a population basis, but in such a way as to reduce slightly the 
number of seats available to the most populous States so as to secure separate 
representation for as many States as possible. So far as possible the groups 
for alternating representation of States in a single seat proposed for the Council 30 
of State have been retained for the Assembly. But it is intended that in the 
latter Chamber the States grouped togethei shall nominate joint representatives 
instead of having the option of occupying in turn the seat allotted to them. 

It is proposed that group representation shall be subject to the following 
provisions. If not less than half the number of Rulers combined in a particular 36 
group accede to Federation, they shall he entitled to fill the seat allotted to 
the group. To meet eases of difficulty when less than 50 per cent, of the 
members of a group accede to Federation, the Governor-General should be 
empowered to determine disputes and to vary the composition of groups when 
necessity arises. The members of an alternating group shall be entitled, 40 
each in turn, to appoint a representative for a period of one calendar year. 

But if Sfates so prefer they may pool their allotted quota of seats with those 
of other States so as to he represented by joint nominees, thus possibly, 
where entitled under the scheme only to a seat in rotation, securing instead 
continuous joint representation. To enable such arrangements to be made 46 
voluntarilj'^ between States the Governor-General shall be empowered to 
vary the distdbution of groups as scheduled to the Constitution Act where 
necessity arises, subject to his being satisfied that the arrangements proposed 
would not adversely affect the rights and interests of other States which do 6(^ 
not desire to participate therein. 
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ANNEXURB 
LIST I 


Name of State 

No. of 
Seats in 

Popula- 

No. of 
Seats in 

the Upper 

tion 

the Dower 

>( 0 ) Hyderabad . . 

House 

5 

14,436,148 

House 

14 

Mysore 

3 

6,657,302 

7 

Kashmir 

3 

3,646,243 

4 

Gwalior 

3 

3,523,070 

4 

Baroda 

3 

2,443,007 

3 

Kalat* . 

2 

342,101 

1 

Travancore . . 

2 

6,095,973 

6 

Cochin 

2 

1,205,016 

1 

Rampnr 

1 

465,225 

1 

Benares 

1 

391,272 

1 

Sikkim 

1 

109,808 

— 

ih) Bajputana Agency (List II) 

19 

11,180,826 

17 

Central India Agency (List III) 

17 

6,365,030 

14 

Western India and Gujarat States Agencies 
and certain States from Bajputana and 
Deccan States Agencies (List IV) 

13 

4,784,910 

12 

Deccan States and Kolhapur Agency 

(List V) 

5 

2,322,314 

6 

Punjab States Agency and Tehri (Garhwal) 
(List VI) 

11 

5,048,964 

11 

Bengal and Assam States (List VII) 

2 

1,418,942 

3 

Madras States Group (Pudukkottai, Ban- 
ganapalle and Sandur) (List VIII) 

1 

453,495 

1 

Eastern States Agency — Bihar and } (List 


4,100,460 


Orissa States (14 States) and } IX) 


2,193,661 

5 / 

Central Provinces States (9 States) 

{c) N on-salute States, not provided for above 
(ListX) 

6 

2,818,876 

7 


104 125 


LIST II 


Rajpiitana 


Upper House 

Name of State 

No. of 
Seats 

Dower 

Name of State 

H ouse. 

Popula- 

tion 

No, of 
Seats 

Udaipur 


2 

Udaipur 

1,566,910 

2 

-J aipur 


2 

Jaipur 

2,631,776 

3 

Jodhpur 


2 

Jodhpur 

2,126,982 

2 

Bikaner 


2 

Bikaner 

936,218 

1 

Alwar 


1 

Alwar 

749,751 

1 

Kotah 


1 

Kotah 

683,804 

4 

Bharatpur . . 


1 

Bharatpur 

486,954 

4 

'Tonk g 

• • 

1 

Tonk 
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LiTST II— coniinued 


Upper House 

Name of State No. of 

Seats 

Dholpur . . . . • • 1 

Karauli . . • • • « 1 


Bundi . . . . • • 1 

Sirohi . . . . • • 1 

(15- and 13-gun States and 
9-gun State of Shahpura 
in groups of 2 and 3 — 
alternate representation.) 


Group I 
Dungarpur . . 
Banswara 




Group II 

Partabgarh . . 

• •1 

Jhalawar 

•• 

Shahpura 

••J 

Group III 

Jaisalmer 


Kishengarh 

.. 3 


Lower House 


Name of State Popula- No, of 
tion Seats 

Group I 

Dholpur . . - . 254,986'^ , 

Karauli . . • • 140,525 ^ 


396,511 

Group II 

Bundi . . . . 216,722 '> , 

Sirohi . . . . 216,528 > 


433,250 


Group III 

Dungarpur . . 22 7, 544 - 

Banswara . . . . 225,106) 


452,650 


Group IV 

Partabgarh .. 76,5391 

Jhalawar . . . . 107,890 y 1 

Shahpura . . • • 54,233 J 


238,662 

Group V 

Jaisalnaer .. .. 76,255 ‘J ^ 

Kishengarh . . 85,744 f 


161,999 17 


LIST III 
Central India 


Upper House 


Name of State No. of 

Seats 

Indore . . . . . . 2 

Bhopal . . . , . . 2 

Rewa . . . . . . 2 

Datia , . . . , . 1 

Orchha . . , . . . 1 

Dhar . . . . . . 1 


(15- and 13-gun States in 
groups of 2 — alternate 
representation. ) 

Group 1 

Dewas (Senior) . . . . 

Dewas (Junior) . . . . ) 


L ower House 


Name of State 

Popula- 

No, of 


tion 

Seats 

Indore 

1,318,217 

2 

Bhopal 

729,955 

1 

Hew a 

1,587,445 

2 

Group I 

Datia 

158,834 


Orchha 

314,661 

473,495 


Group 11 

Dhar 

243,430' 


Dewas (Senior) 

83.321 

(■ ^ 

Dewas (Junior) 

70,513 

397,264 

J 
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LIST III — continued 


Upper House 


Lower House 


Name of State 

Group II 

Jaora 

Katlam 


(ll-gim States in group 
of 2 — ^alternate represen- 
tation.) 

Panna . • . . • • 

Ajaigarh 


(11 -gun States in group of 
3 — alternate representa- 
tion. ) 

Charkhari . , 

Chhatarpur . , 

Baoni 



No. of 
Seats 



Name of State Popula- No. of 
tion Seats 

Group 111 

laora .. .. 100,166^ , 

Batlam . . . . 107,326 > 


207,492 


Group IV 

Panna .. .. 212,130^ 

Ajaigarh . . . . 85,896 5 


298,025 


Group V 

Charkhari . . . . 120,361 

Chhatarpur . , 161,267 V X 

Baoni . . . . 19,132 J 


300,760 


(11- and 9-gun States in 
group of 5 — alternate 
representation. ) 

Bijawar 

Samthar « • • • • « 

Maihar 

Nagod 

Baraundha . . 


Group VI 



Bijawar , . 

.. 115,8521 


Sapathar 

33,307 

y 1 

Maihar 

68,891 \ 

I 

Nagod 

74,689 1 

J 

Baraundha . . 

16,071 J 


1 


(11 -gun States 
2 — alternate 
tion.) 
Barwani 
Ali Bajpur . . 


in group of 
representa- 

;; ::} 


1 


(11-gun States 
3 — ^alternate 
tion. ) 
Jhahua 
Sailana 
Sitamau 


in group of 
representa- 



1 




308,810 

Group 

VII 


Barwani 

, , 

141,110 

Ali Bajpur 

•• 

101,963 



243,073 

Group 

VIII 


Jhahua 

, * 

145,522 

Sailana 


35,223 

Sitamau 

% 

28,422 


11 -gun States and 9-gmi 
State of Khilehipur in 
group of 3 — alternate rep- 
resentation.) 

Eajgarh 
Narsingarh . . 

Khilehipur . . 



209,167 


Group IX 

Bajgarh 
Narsingarh . . 
Khilehipur 


131,8911 
113,873 ^ 1 
46,683 J 


17 


291,347 14 
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LIST IV 


Western India and Gujarat States ; States of Palanpur, and Dantafrom the 
J^ajputana Agency ; and Janjira from the Deccan States Agency 


Upper House Lower House 








Name of State 


No, of 

Name of State 

Fopula- No, of 



Seats 


tion Seats 

•CJutch . . ' . . 


1 

Cutch ' . . 

514,307 

1 

Idar . . 

. . 

1 

1 Idar ' ‘ . . “ ' . . 

262,660 

1 

Nawanagar . . 


1 

Nawanagar 

409,192 

I 

Bhavnagar . . 

. . 

1 

Bhavnagar 

500,274 

1 

Junagadh 


1 

Junagadh . . 

545,152 

1 

(13- and 11 -gun States 

in 


Group I 



groups of 2 — alternate 


Bajpipla 

206,114 ^ 

1 

representation. ) 



Palannuf " . . 

264,179 5 

X 

Group I 




470,293 


Bajpipla 


1 




Palanpur 

..i 

X 

Group II 






Dhrangadhra 

88,961 1 

I 

Group II 



Gondal 

205,8461 

X 

Dhrangadlira 






Gondal 

.. 3 

x 


294,807 


Group III 



Group III 



Porbandar . . 

•• \ 


Porbandar 

115,673 7 


Morvi 

.. ) 

1 

Morvi 

113,023 5 

1 

(11- and 9-gun States 

in 



228,696 


groups of 3 — alternate 





r-epresentation. ) 



Group IV 



Group I 



Badhanpur 

70,530 


Badhanpur . . 



Wankaner . . 

44,259 y 

1 

Waukaner . . 

•• !- 

1 

Palitana 

62,150 J 


Palitana 

••J 


' ’ * 







176,939 


Group II 



Group Y 



Cambay 

••1 


Cambay 

87,761 T 


Janjira 

•• ^ 

1 

Janjira 

110,366 \- 

1 

Bharampur . . 

••J 


Bharampur 

112,061 J 



(9-gun States in groups of 
3 and 4 — alternate repre- 
sentation.) 

Group I 

Baria 

Chhota Udepur 
Sant , . 

Lunawada . • 

Group II 

Balasinor 

Bansda . . ^ . 

Sachin 

Jawhar 

Group III 

Dhrol 
Limbdi 
Wadh^s'an . . 

Bajkot 

Banta 


I 


Group 

VI 

310,178 

Baria 

. . 

159,4291 

Chhota Udepur 

, , 

144,640 

Sant 

. . 

83,538 { 

Lunawada . . 

’ •• 

95,162 J 

Group 

VII 

482,769 

Balasinor . . 


52,5251 

Bansda 


48,807 

Sachin 


22,107 

Jawhar 


57,280 

Bhrol 


27,653 y 

Limbdi 


40,088 

Wadhwan . . 


42,602 

Bajkot 


75,540 

Banta 


23,023^ 



389,625 
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Upper House 


Name of State 
Kolhapur 

(9-gun States in a group of 
4 — alternate representa- 
tion. ) 

Sangli . . . . . . ' 

Savantvadi . . . . . . < 

Mudhol . . . . . . i 

Bhor . . . . . . y 


(Non -salute States in groups 
of 5 — alternate represen- 
tation.) 

Group 1 
Jamkhandi . . 

Mjraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 

Kurundwad (Senior) 
Kurundwad (Junior) 


BIST V 

Deccan States and Kolhapur 

Lower House 
Name of State' 
Kolhapur . . 

Group I 

Sangli 
Bhor 


No. of 
Seats 
2 


Akalkot 
Phaltan 
Jath . . 
Aundh 
Banadurg 


Group IX 


Popula- 

tion, 

957,137 


No. of 
Seats 


258,512\ 

141,646/ 


Group II 

Savantvadi * ‘ < 
Mudhol 


400,058 


230,589 I 
62,860 s 

293,449 



Group III 

J amkhandi 

114,282 


Miraj (Senior) 

93,957 

1 

Miraj (Junior) 

40,686 


Kurundwad (Senior) 

44,251 

- 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

39,563 

- 

Group IV 

Akalkot 

332,739 

92,636 


Phaltan 

43,285 

- 1 

Jath 

91,102 


Aundh 

76.507 

J 

Kamdurg . . 

35,401 

6 


338,931 
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LIST VI 




Punjab States and Tehri-Garhwal 



Batiala . . •-» 

2 

Patiala 

1,625,520 

2 

Baha’w^alpur 

2 

Bahawalpur 

984,612 

1 

Khaicpux 

1 

Khairpur . . 

227,183 

1 

Kapurthala . . 

1 

Kapurthala 

316,757 

1 

Jind . . 

1 

Jind 

324,686 

1 

ITabha 

1 

Nabha 

287,574 

1 

(11 -gun States and 

9-gun 

Tehri-Garhwal 

349,573 

1 

State of Loharu in groups 

Group I 



of 3 — alternate represen- 

Mandi 

207,465"! 


tation.) 


Bilaspur 

100,994 Y 

1 



Suket 

58,408 J 


Group J 





Mandi 

••1 


366,867 


Bilaspur 

• • ^ 1 




Suket 

• •J 

Group II 





Sirmur 

148,5681 


Group IJ 


Chamba 

146,870 / 

1 

Tehri-Garh'W al 

•0 




Sirmur 

.. [ 1 


295,430 


Chamba 







Group III 



Group III 





Faridkot 


Faridkot 

164,3641 


Malerkotla . • 

•• r 1 

Malerkotla 

83,072 > 

1 

.Loharu 

.J 

Loharu 

23,338 ) 



11 


270,774 

11 


LIST VII 

Bengal and Assam States 

^Cooch Behar . • . . 1 Cooch Behar , , 590,886 1 

(Alternate representation.) 

Tripura .. ..'fc , Tripura •• •. 382,450 1 

■Manipur . . . • . , j Manipur • . . , 445,606 1 

2 3 


LIST VIII 
Madras States 


Upper House 


Name of State 

(Group representation.) 
Tudukkottai 
Banganapalle 
iSandur 


No, of 
Seats 



Lower House 

Name of State Popula- No, of 
tion Seats 

Budukkottai .. 400,6941 

Banganapalle . . 39,218 > 1 

Sandur . . , . 13,583 J 
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LISO? EK. 


Eastern States Agency 


(a) Bihar and Orissa States 
(9-gun States in a group of 
4 — alternate representa- 
tion. ) 

Mayurbhanj . . . . . . 

Patna . . . . ’ ‘ L 

ILalahandi . . . . . . f 

Sonpur . . . . . . J 

(Non-salute States in groups 

of 5 — alternate represen- 
tation. ) 


(a) Bihar and Orissa States 
Mayurbhanj . . 889,603 


Patna 
iKalahandi . 
Sonpur 


666,924 

613,716 

237,920 


1 

1 

1 

P 


Group I 


Keonjhar . . . . . - ' 

Dhenkanal . . 

Nayagarh . . • • . . > 1 

Talcber 

Nilgiri . . • • . . ^ 


Group II 


Gangpur 
Bamra 
Seraikela 
Baud . . 
Bonai 



Keonjhar . . 

Gangpur 

Dhenkanal 

Nayagarh . . 

Seraikela . . 

Baud 

Talcber 

Bonai 

Nilgiri 

Bamra 


460,609 
356,674 
284,326' 
142,406 
143,525 
136,248 .• 
69,702 
80,186 
68,594 
151,047 


I 

1 


3 


1,892,297 


3 


9 


(b) Central Provinces 


(Non-salute States in a 
group of 4 — alternate 
representation. ) 

Bastar 
Surguja 
Baigarh 
Nandgaon . . 



(Non-salute States in a 
group of 5 — ^alternate 
representation . ) 

Khairagarh . . 

Jashpur 
Banker 
Sarangarh , . 

Borea 


2 



(b) Central Provinces 
Bastar . . . . 624,721 1 

SurgujaJ .x. .. 501,939 1 


Baigarh 

Bhairagarh 

Jashpur 

Banker 

Sarangarh - . 

Borea 

Nandgaon • . 


277,569 1 
167,400 
193,698 
136,101 y 
128,967 
90,886 
182,380j 


1,167,001 5 
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Page 127 

ANNEXUBM B 


X oie<r^[The l&Jt“hand figures are those of the population in thousands,) 


Upper Lower 
J^ouse \JSou8e 


Upper Lower 
ELouse House 


Salute — ^21 guns 


Salute — 13 guns 


State 


State 


Hyderabad . 

Mysore 

Kashmir 

Gwalior 

Baroda 


14,436 *5 14 

6,557 3 i 7 

3,646 3 14. 

3,523 3 ‘ 4 

2,443 3 3 


Salute — 1 9 guns 


Travail core . 

Udaipur 

Indore 

Kolhapur 

Bhopal 

Kalat . • 


5,096 2 6 

1,567 [2 2 

1,318 2 2 

957 2 1 

730 2 1 

342 * 2 1 


Salute — 17 guns 


I aipur . . 

J odhpur 
Patiala 
Kewa . . 
Cochin 

Bahawalpur . 
Bikaner 
Kotah 
butch . . 
Bharatpur 
Took . . 
Bundi 
Karauli 


Salute- 

Alwar 
Bampur 
'Orchha 
Idar . , 
Dholpur 
Dhar . . 
Buugarpur 
Khairpur 
Banswara 
Sirohi . • 

Datia . . 

Sikkim 

Kishengarh . . 
Bewas (Senior) 
Partabgarh . , 
-5ai3almer 
-Bewas (Junior) 


2,632 2 3 

2,126 2 2 

1,626 2 2 

1,587 2 2 

1,205 2 1 

985 2 1 

936 2 1 

683 1 1 

514 1 1 

487 1 1 

317 1 1 

217 1 1/2 

141 1 1/2 


— 15 guns 

750 1 1 

465 1 1 

315 1 1/2 

263 1 1 

255 1 1/2 

243 1 1/3 

228 1/2 1/2 

227 1 1 

' 225 1/2 1/2 

’ 217 1 1/2 

* 159 1 1/2 

110 1 — 

86 1/2 1/2 

’ 83 1/2 1/3 

' 77 i/3 1/3 

76 1/2 1/2 

70 1/2 1/3 


Cooch Behar. . 

590 

1 

1 

Junagadh 

545 

1 

1 

Bhavnagar 

500 

1 

1 

Nawanagar . . 

409 

1 

1 

Benares 

391 

1 

1 

Tripura 

382 

1/2 

1 

Jind . . 

325 

1 

1 

Kapurthala . . 

316 

1 

1 

Nabha . , - 

287 ' 

i 

1 

Palanpur . , ' * 

264 

1/2 

1/2 

Bajpipla . . * * 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

Porbandar 

116 

1/2 

1/2 

JhaJawar . . « » 

108 

1/3 

1/3 

Batlam 

107 

1/2 

1/2 

Jaora . . 

100 

1/2 

1/2 

Bharangadhra 

89 

1/2 

1/2 


Salute — 11 guns 


Manipur 

446 

1/2 

1 

Pudukkottai . . 

401 

group 

1/3 

Tehri-Garhwal 

350 

1/3 

1 

Panna 

212 

1/2 

1/2 

Mandi 

207 

1/3 

1/3 

Gondal 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

Farid kot 

164 

1/3 

1/3 

Chhatarpur . . 

161 

1/3 

1/3 

Sirmur 

149 

1/3 

1/2 

Chamba 

147 

1/3 

1/2 

Jhabua 

146 

1/3 

1/3 

Barwani 

141 

1/2 

1/2 

Kajgarh 

132 

1/3 

1/3 

Charkhari 

120 

1/3 

1/3 

Bijawar 

* 110 

1/5 

1/6 

Narsingarh 

114 

1/3 

1/3 

Morvi . . " • . . 

‘ 113 

1/2 

1/2 

Janjira * 

- 110 

1/3 

1/3 

Alirajpur 

102 

1/2 

1/2 

Bilaspur 

101 

1/3 

1/3 

Cambay 

88 

1/3 

1/3 

Ajaigarh 

86 

1/2 

1/2 

Malerkotla 

83 

1/3 

1/3 

Badhanpur , . 

71 

1/3 

1/3 

Suket . . ’ , . 

’ 58 

1/3 

1/3 

Wankaner 

44 

1/3 

1/3 

Sailana . . ’ 

35 

1/3 

1/3 

Samthar ’ . * ’ 

• 33 

1/5 

1/6 

Sitamau 

28 

1/3 

1/3 

Baoni . . 

19 

1/3 

1/3 
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Upper Hovse 
Name of State 


States in Western Kathi- 
awar and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies 


States in Sabar Kantha, 
Gujarat States and 
Deccan States Agencies. . 


Bihar and Orissa and Cen- 
tral Provinces " ‘States 
(Eastern States Agency) 


Central India States and 
Rajputana States (Kus- 
halgarh and Dawa) 


Simla Hill States and'Kalsia, 
Pataudi and Dujana 


LIST X 

Non-Salute States 


No. of 
Seats 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Lower House 

Name of State Popnla- No, of' 
tion Seats 

States in Western 
Kathiawar Agen- 
cy . . . . 421,435 1 

States in Eastern 
Kathiawar and 
Old Banas Kan- 
tha Agencies . . 467,096 1 

States in Old Mahi 
Kantha, Gujarat 
States and Dec- 
can States Agen- 
cies . . . . 377,413 1 

Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Pro- 
vinces States 
(Eastern States 
Agency) . . . . 822,200 2 

Central India States 
and Rajputana 
States (Kushal- 
garh and Lawa) . . ’ 319,089 1 

Simla HiH States 
and Kalsia, Pa- 
taudi and Dujana 437,787 1 

7 
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Upper Lower 
House Home 


Salute — 9 g 2 in$ 

State 


Mayurbhanj 


890 

iM 

1 

Patna 


567 

1/4 

1 

Elalahandi 


614 

1/4 

1 

Sangli 


269 

1/4 

1/2 

Sonpur 


238 

1/4 

1 

Savantvadi 


231 

1/4 

1/2 

Baria . . 


159 

1/4 

1/4 

Caihota Udepur 

146 

1/4 

1/4 

Bhor . . 

. , 

142 

1/4 

1/2 

Dharampur 

. , 

112 

1/3 

1/3 

Limawada 

. , 

95 

1/4 

1/4 

'Sant • . 

, * 

84 

1/4 

1/4 

Bajkot 

. , 

76 

1/5 

1/5 

ITagod. . 

• v 

76 

1/5 

1/5 

TMaihar 


69 

1/5 

1/5 

■Mudhol 


63 

1/4 

1/2 

Palitana 


62 

1/3 

1/3 

-Jawhar 


67 

1/4 

1/4 

Shalipnxa 


64 

1/3 

1/3 

Balasinor 


53 

1/4 

1/4 

Bansda 


49 

1/4 

1/4 

Bhilchip'ur 


46 

1/3 

1/3 

Wadhwan 


43 

1/5 

1/5 

Limbdi 


40 

1/6 

1/5 

Banganapalle 

39 gronp 

1/3 

Dhrol . • 


28 

1/6 

1/5 

lioham 


23 

1/3 

1/3 

X>anta 


23 

1/6 

1/5 

Sachin 


22 

1/^ 

1/4 

Bara-undha 


16 

1/5 

1/6 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Salute — Non-salute 
State 


Bastar 


525 

1/4 

1 

Surguja 


502 

1/4 

1 

Keonjhar 


461 

1/5 

1 

Gangpur 


367 

1/6 

1 

Dhenkanal 


284 

1/5 

3/8 

Baigarh 


278 

1/4 

3/7 

Jashpur 


194 

1/6 

3/7 

Nandgaon 


182 

15 

3/7 

Khairagarh 


157 

1/4 

3/7 

Bamra 


161 

1/6 

3/8 

Seraikela 


144 

1/6 

3/8 

Nayagarh 


142 

1/6 

3/8 

Banker 


136 

1/5 

3/7 

Band . . 


135 

1/6 

3/8 

Sarangarh 


129 

1/6 

3/7 

J amkhandi 


114 

1/6 

1/6 

Miraj (Senior) 

94 

• 1/5 

1/5 

Akalkot 


93 

1/6 

1/6 

Jath . . 


91 

1/6 

1/6 

Korea 


91 

1/6 

3/7 

Bonai . . 


80 

1/6 

3/8 

Aundh 


76 

1/5 

1/6 

Talcher 


70 

1/5 

3/8 

Nilgiri 


69 

1/5 

3/8 

Knmndwad 


44 

1/5 

1/5 

(Senior). 

Phaltan 


43 

1/6 

1/6 

Miraj (Junior) 

40 

1/5 

1/6 

Knrnndwad 


40 

1/6 

1/6 

(Jnnior). 

Ramdurg 


36 

1/6 

1/6 

Sandur 

. • 

14 

group 

1/3 
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lY. SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
(1) The Disteibtjtion of Legislative Powers 

228. In an earlier part of this Eeport we have discussed briefly and 

in general terms our conception of a statutory distribution ^ ’ 

5 legislative powers between the Centre and the Provinces as an 
essential feature of Provincial Autonomy and as being itself the 
means of defining its ambit. But the precise method by which this 
general purpose is to be effected is a inatter of such paramount 
importance to the working of the Constitution which we envisage 
10 as to demand more detailed examination. 

229. We have already explained^ that the general plan of the White * 

Paper, which we endorse, is to enumerate in two lists the subjects in dellmita&on ol 
relation to which the Federation and. the Provinces respectively will legislative 
have an exclusive legislative jurisdiction; and to enumerate in 

15 third list the subjects in relation to which the Federal and each 
Provincial '"jegislature will possess concurrent legislative powers — 
the powers of a Provincial Legislature in relation to the subjects 
in this list extending, of course, only to the territory of the Province. 

The result of the statutory allocation of exclusive powers will be to 
20 change fundamentally the existing legislative relations between the 
Centre and the Provinces. At present the Central Legislature has 
the legal power to legislate on any subject, even though it be classified 
by rules under the Government of India Act as a provincial subject, 
and a Provincial Legislature can similarly legislate for its own 
25 territory on any subject, even though it be classified as a central 
subject; for the Act of each Indian Legislature, Central or Pro- 
vincial, requires the assent of the Governor-General, and, that assent 
having been given, section 84 (3) of the Governnaent of India Act 
provides that ^'the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or 
SO any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act aflects a provincial subject 
or a central subject as the case may be.’^ If our recommendations 
are adopted, an enactment regulating a matter included in the 
exclusively Provincial List will hereafter be valid only if it is passed 
35 by a Provincial Legislature, and an enactment regulating a matter 
included in the exclusively Federal List will be valid only if it is 
passed by the Federal Legislature ; and to the extent to which either 
Legislature invades the province of the other, its enactment will be 
ultra vires and void. It follows that it will be for the Courts to 
40 determine whether or not in a given enactment the Legislature has 
transgressed the boundaries set for it by the exclusive List, federal 
or provincial, as the case may be. The questions which may arise 

^ Supra , para. 48 
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as to the validity of legislation in the concurrent field are more 
complicated, and we shall discuss them later ; but- here, also, disputes 
as to the validity of legislation will in the last resort rest with the 
Courts. 

5 230. We do not disguise the fact that these proposals will open the Anyotherplaii 

door to litigation of a kind which has hitherto been almost unknown 
in India ; nor have we forgotten^ that the Statutory Commission 
expressed the^ hope that the provisions of the existing Act which 
we have mentioned above would be preserved. 2 As we shall explain 
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our recommendations will have the effect of preserving in the limited 10- 
sphere of the concurrent field the "main feature of the existing 
system ; but we feel no doubt that the White^ Paper correctly insists 
upon a statutory allocation of exclusive jurisdictions to the Centre 
and the Provinces respectively as the only possible foundation for 
the Provincial Autonomy which we contemplate. We are fully 15^ 
sensible of the immense practical advantages of the present system, 
and of the uncertainties and litigation which have followed elsewhere 
from a statutory delimitation of competing jurisdictions; but we 
are satisfied that a relationship between Centre and Provinces, in 
which each depends in the last resort for the scope of its legislative 20' 
jurisdiction on the decision of the Central Executive as represented 
by the Governor-General, would form^ no tolerable basis for an 
enduring Constitution and would be inconsistent with the whole 
conception of autonomous Provinces. 

231, The Lists, as they_ appear in Appendix YI to the White Paper, 26 
are described as illustrative and do not purport to be either complete 
or final. Since their publication, however, they have been subjected 

to a careful scrutiny by the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, whose criticisms have in their turn been^ examined 
by the framers of the original Lists ; and the results of this scrutiny 30^ 
and examination have been placed at our disposal. In the light of 
this further information we are satisfied (though the final form 
must be a matter for the draftsman) that the revised Lists which 
we append to this chapter represent a workable and appropriate 
allocation of legislative powers. 

232. We confine our attention for the moment to Lists I and II, 
which define respectively the exclusive jurisdiction of the Centre and 
of the Provinces. We believe that the attempt which these Lists repre- 
sent to allocate by enumeration with any approach to completeness 
the functions of legislation, including taxation, to rival Legislatures is 40 
without precedent. In other Constitutions the method adopted has 
usually been to specify exhaustively the subjects allocated to one 
Legislature and to assign to the other the whole of the unspecified 
residue, and this method has not only the merit of simplicity, but 
diminishes greatly the opportunity for litigation. But, as we have 46- 

* Report, Vol. II, para. 154. 
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said elsewhere, opinion in India is sharply divided into two opposing 
schools of thought, one of which refuses to countenance the bias in 
favour of the Centre, which is assumed to follow from the possession 
by the Centre of residual powers, while the other as rigidly refuses 
to concede the possession of these powers to the Provinces. We are 5 
ourselves convinced that the laborious ^ and careful enumeration of 
both sets of subjects has secured that in fact no material and un- 
foreseen accretion of power, either to Centre or Provinces, would 
result from the elimination of one List or the other; and we are 
satisfied that the process has reduced the residue to proportions so 10'^ 
negligible that the apprehensions which have been felt on one side 
or the other are without foundation. Recognising, however, the 
strength of Indian feeling on this matter we are unwilling to disturb 
the compromise embodied in the White Paper, the effect of which 
is to empower the Governor-General acting in his discretion to 16- 
allocate the Centre or Province as he may think fit the right to 
legislate on any matter which is not covered by the enumeration 
in the Lists. We are conscious of the objections to this proposal; 
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it is inconsistent with our desire to see a statutory delimitation of 
20 legislative jurisdictions: and the power vested in the Governor- 
General necessarily empowers him not merely to allocate an un- 
enumerated* subject, but also in so doing to determine conclusively 
that a given legislative project is not, in fact, covered by the 
enumeration as it stands, — a question which might well be open to 
25 argument, though we assume that in practice the Governor-General 
would seek an advisory opinion from the Federal Court. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that an enumeration of the powers of 
the Centre and the allocation of the unspecified residue to the 
Provinces involves the consequence that the Provinces would acquire 
30 the right to assume to themselves any unspecified sources of taxation 
which might hereafter be devised ; and if this position were accepted 
it might well be necessary to deal separately and by a different method 
with the power to impose taxation. ^ We recommend, however,^ as 
some mitigation of the uncertainty arising from the inevitable risKs 
35 of overlapping between the entries in the Lists, that the Act should 
provide that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature shall, not- 
withstanding anything in Lists and HIj extend to the matters 
enumerated in List I and that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis- 
lature under List III shall, notwithstanding anything in List II, 

40 extend to the matters enumerated in List III. The efiect of this will 
be that, in case of conflict betw'een entries in List I and entries in 
List II, the former will prevail, and, in case of conflict between 
entries in List III and entries in List II, the former will prevail so 
far as the Federal Legislature is concerned. 

45 233. We turn now to the problems presented by the Concurrent List The 

We have explained elsewhere our reasons for accepting the principle 
of a Concurrent List, but the precise definition of the powers to be 
conferred upon the Centre in relation to the matters contained in it 
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presents a difficult problem. In the first place, it appears to us that, 
while it is necessary for the Centre to possess in respect of the sub- 
jects included in the List a power of co-ordinating or unifying regula- 
tion, the subjects themselves are essentially provincial in character 
5 and will be administered by the Provinces and mainly in accordance 
with provincial policy; that is to say, they have a closer affinity 
to those included in List II than to the exclusively federal subjects. 
At the same time, it is axiomatic that, if the concurrent legislative 
power of the Centre is to be elective in such circumstances, the 
10 normal rule must be that in case of conflict between a Central and a 
Provincial Act in the concurrent field, the former must prevail. 
But an unqualified provision to that efect would enable an active 
Centre to oust provincial jurisdiction entirely from the concurrent 
field, and would thus defeat one of the main purposes of the latter, 
15 We have already expressed our approval of the device adopted in 
the^ White Paper for the purpose of meeting this difficulty, under 
which the Governor-General, acting in his discretion, is made the 
arbiter between conflicting claims of Centre and Provinces. This 
in effect preserves in the limited sphere of the concurrent field the 
20 existing legislative relation between Centre and Provinces which 
excited^ the admiration of the Statutory Conxmission ; but it seems 
to us impossible, consistently with our conception of Provincial 
Autonomy, to preserve it in its entirety. We think, however, that 
it would be a mistake to attempt to limit the powers of the Central 
25 Legislature in this field by any statutory definition of the purpose 
for which, or the conditions subject to which, they are to be used. 
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234. There are obvious attractions to those who wish to see the 
freedom and initiative of the Provinces as unfettered as possible in 
an attempt to ensure by provisions in the Constitution Act that the 
powers of the Centre in the concurrent field are to be capable of use 30 
only where an all-India necessity is established, and where the 
enactment in question can appropriately be, and in fact is, applied 
to every Province. We are clearly of opinion that such a restriction, 
apart from the prospect of litigation which it opens up, would tend 
to defeat the ob j ects we have had in view in revising the List of con- 35 
current subjects. For similar reasons we should strongly deprecate 
any provision requiring the prior assent of the Provinces, or of a 
majority of them, as a condition precedent to the exercise by the 
Centre of its powers in this field, or the condition suggested in the 
White Paper that the Centre is to be debarred from so using its 4^ 
powers in respect of a concurrent subject as to impose financial 
obligation on the Provinces. We recognise that, in practice, it will 
be impossible for the Centre to utilise its powers in the concurrent 
field without satisfying itself in advance that the Governments to 
whose territories a projected measure will apply are, in fact, satisfied 45' 
with its provisions and are prepared in cases where it will throw 
extra burdens upon provincial resources to recommend to their own 
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Legislatures the provision of the necessary supply; but we consider 
that the practical relationships which are to develop between Centre 
and Provinces in this limited field must be left to work themselves 
out by constitutional usage and the influence of public opinion, and 
that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to prescribe 5' 
them by means of rigid legal sanctions and prohibitions. Never- 
theless, we regard it as essential to satisfactory relations between 
Centre and Provinces in this field that the Federal Government 
before initiating legislation of the kind which we are discussing 
should ascertain provincial opinion by calling into conference with 10’ 
themselves representatives of the Governments concerned. It follows 
that, while we fully accept the proposals in the White Paper for 
defining the constitutional duties and obligations of Provincial 
Governments in relation to the execution of Federal Acts of all 
kinds, whether they relate to matters included in List 1 or to those 15 
in List III, we think that they need qualification in so far as they 
are intended to empower the Federal Government to issue mandatory 
directions to the Provinces. Such a power is clearly essential in 
relation to the federal field proper; but we do not think that it 
should extend to matters relating to the execution of federal laws in 20 ■ 
the concurrent field. At the same time we recommend that, although 
no statutory limitation should be imposed upon the exercise by the 
Centre of its legislative powers in the concurrent field, the -Governor- 
General should be given guidance in his Instrument of Instructions 
as to the manner in which he is to exercise the discretion which the 25* 
White Paper proposes to vest in him in relation to matters arising 
in the concurrent field. 

tiiat 235. We observe with interest a proposal in the White Paper that, 
bt opeSf^ in order to minimize uncertainties of law and opportunities for litiga- 
cbaiiSuge ^ tion, provision should be made for limiting the period within which 30' 
the validity of an Act may be called in question on the ground that 
it was not within the competence of the Legislature which enacted 
it.^ We know of no precedent for a provision of this kind, though 
there are enactments in this country which make certain forms of 
subordinate or delegated legislation unchallengeable in the Courts 85- 
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after a specified period. We are not disposed to reject it on that 
account ; but, if it is adopted, we think that the period of limitation 
should be adequate and not less than five years. 

236. Our observations have been hitherto directed solely to the The 
40 legislative relations between the Federation and the Ppvinces. 

The relations between the Federation and the States in this sphere will between the 
not, and cannot, be the same. The effect of the proposals in the 
White Paper is that, while every Act of the Federal Legislature and the 
regulating any subject which has been accepted by a State as a ^^tates. 

45 federal subject will apply proprio vigor e in that State as they will 
apply in a Province, a duty identical with that imposed upon 

^ White Paper, Proposal 118. 
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Provincial Governments being imjiosed upon the Ruler to secure 
that due effect is given in his^ territories to its provisions, yet this 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature in the States will ^ not be 
exclusive. It will be competent for the States to exercise their 
5 existing powers of legislation in relation to such a subject, with the 
proviso mat, in case of conflict between a State law and a Federal 
law on a subject accepted by the State as federal, the latter will 
prevail. We understand that the States, who are free agents in this 
respect, are likely in the first instance to take their stand u]^n the 
10 Federal List proper and to accept the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Legislature in nothing which is outside the boundaries of that List; 
but we hope that in course of time they may be willing to extend 
their accessions at least to certain of the items, such as Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency, in the Concurrent List. 

15 237. We desire to draw attention to certain points in connection Formal 

with the revised Lists of Subjects. We may observe in the first place 
that certain of the entries in List I as^ it appears in the^ White Paper usts. 
are so framed as to provide for variation of treatment in relation to 
the States. The revised List is, however, framed in terms which 
20 are appropriate to India as a whole, and makes no attempt to meet 
the case of States which might not be prepared to accept the whole 
subject without variation. This we are satisfied is the more con- 
venient course, the natural medium for recording any variation from 
the general content of a federal subject, whether in respect of the 
:25 acceding States in general or of an individual State, being each 
Euler’s Instrument of Accession. Another general principle whiih 
has been observed in revising the Lists and which has involved a 
number of minor modifications is the desirability of defining every 
entry in terms appropriate to a legislative power and of omitting ail 
80 entries ^ which are in essence descriptive of executive power. Such 
expressions as “ control ” and “ regulation ” have therefore been 
avoided ; and we assume that the draftsman of the Constitution Bill 
will find it necessary to define in some appropriate^ manner, 
elsewhere in the Bill, the scope of the executive or administrative 
85 authority of the Federal and of the Provincial Governments 
respectively. In anv case we recommend, in consonance with what 
we have said in earlier paragraphs, that the Act should contain an 
express provision declaring the administration of subjects in List I 
to be (subject to the right of the Federal Legislature to devolve 
40 any administrative p )wers for the purpose upon the Provincial 
Governments) a federa,!, and the administration of subjects in 
Lists II and III a provincial, function. 
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238. The revised Lists also contain a number of changes of 
substance. Apart from a considerable revision of the language of the 
first five entries of List 1. as they appear in the White Paper, 45- 
which collectively define the ambit of the reserved subject of Defence, 
the first entry/ “ the common defence of India in time of an 
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emergency declared by the Governor General ” has been omitted 
entirely. " The intention of this item was, we understand, to give 
the Federal Legislature (and, in consequence, ^ the Governor General 
for the purposes of his personal legislative power) extensive 
powers on the lines of the English Defence of the feealm Act. 5- 

We fully agree that it is essential that such a pov/er should be 
vested in the Federal authorities, but W'e are of opinion that 

it should not be left to be deduced from a schedule of legislative 
powders, but should be the subject of an express provision in 
the body of the Act. We are informed that it was only by a 10 
majority" of one that five Judges of the High Court of Australia 
decided that the power to legislate for ‘‘ defence ” in the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act justified legislation on the lines of the 
Defence of the Eealm Act ; and the provision which we recommend 
in order to place this vital matter beyond doubt should make it 15- 
clear that the emergency power in question is not limited to 

“defence” in the sense of repelling external aggression, but that it 
covers internal disturbance also, and that, where an emergency 

has been declared by the Governor-General, the Federal Legislature 
may make on any subject laws which will override any laws which 20 
conflict with them, the Governor- GeneraTs personal legislative 
power being of course co-extensive in this respect with the power 
of the Federal Legislature. As an additional safeguard we would 
require that every proposal for legislation in the exercise of this 
power should be subject to the previous consent of the Governor- 25 
General, We recognise that the inclusion of internal disturbance 
(which should be defined in terms which will ensure that for this 
purpose it must be comparable in gravity to the repelling of external 
aggression) among the circumstances which, in an emergency, will 
enable the Governor- General to confer upon himself, or upon the 30* 
Federal Legislature, as the case may be, the power to invade the 
exclusively provincial sphere and to override provincial legislation 
within that sphere, may be criticised as a derogation from the general 
plan of Provincial Autonomy which we advocate ; but in the absence 
of such a power we could not regard the Governor-General as 35 
adequately armed to discharge the ultimate responsibility which 
rests upon him for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of India. 


239. It would extend this chapter to an unreasonable length if we 
were to set out in detail all the changes which a revision of the three 
Lists has involved. We are the less willing to do so, because we 40 
recognise that the revised Lists themselves will require further 
expert scrutiny before they are finally submitted to Parliament as 
part of the legislative proposals of His Majesty’s Government. 

We think, however, that if the revised lists are compared with the 
Lists in the White Paper, such changes as have been made, in 45 
addition to those already mentioned will, for the most part, be 
found to speak for themselves. 
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240. We assume that there will be a provision in the Constitution 
^ct continuing in force (until amended hereafter) the whole body of 
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existing Indian law. Bnt it will clearly be necessary before the 
Act comes into force to redistribute all powers conferred by that 
5 law so as to make them conform to the distribution of powers 
effected by the Constitution Act. 

THE REVISED LISTS 

(The unbracketed figures represent the entries in the Lists set out 
in the White Paper , the figures in brackets represent the order in 
10 which the revised entries should be shown). 

List I (Federal) 


15 


Item 

1 

2 


20 




10 

llA 

llB 


Omitted for reasons given above. 

(1) His Majesty’s naval, militar 5 ^ and air forces in India and 

any other armed force raised in India (other than 
military and armed police maintained by Provincial 
Governments and armed forces maintained by the 
Rulers of Indian States), including the employment of 
those forces for the x)rotection of the Provinces against 
interna] disturbance and for the execution and main- 
tenance of the laws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

(2) His Majesty‘s naval, military and air force works. 

(3) Local self-government in cantonment areas and the 

regulation therein of house accommodation. 

Omitted — ^has been combined with item 2. 

(46) The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 

University. 

(47) Ecclesiastical affairs, including European cemeteries. 

(4) External affairs, including international agreements, but 

with regard to future agreements relating to subjects 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of a unit, only so far 
as they have been made with the previous concurrence 
of that unit. 

(5) Emigration from and immigration into India and inter- 

provincial migration, including in relation thereto 
regulation of foreigners in India. 

(6) Pilgrimages beyond India. 

( 7 ) Extradition. 

(8) Fugitive offenders. 


Item 

12 


6 


10 


15 
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(9) {i) Construction of railways other than minor railways. 

{ii) Regulation of federal railways and regulation of 
other railwaj^s in respect of — 

(a) maximum and minimum rates and fares ; 

{h) terminals. 

(c) safety ; 

(d) routeing and interchangeability of traffic ; 

(e) responsibility as cariiers. 

(Definitions (to be inserted in the Act) : “ Railways ” 
includes tramways. “ Light and feeder railway ” 
means a railway not in physical coimeetion with or 
of the same gauge as an adjacent railway extending 
beyond a single unit. ‘‘ Minor railways ” means 
light and feeder railways wholly within a unit. 

Federal railways ” includes all railways other than 
minor railways and railways owned by a State and 
managed by or on behalf of the Ruler of that State.) 
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13 (10) Air nagivation and aircraft, including the regulation of 

aerodromes. 20 

14 (11) Inland waterways passing through two or more units, 

including shipping and navigation thereon as regards 
mechanically propelled vessels, but not including 
water supplies, irrigation, canals, drainage, embank- 
ments, water storage or water power. 25 

15 (12) Maritime shipping and navigation, including carriage of 

goods by sea. 

16 (13) Kegulation of fisheries beyond territorial waters. 

17 Omitted — has been combined with item 14. 

18 (14) Lighthouses (including their approaches), beacons, light- 30 

ships and buoys. 

19 (15) Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

20 (16) Declaration and delimitation of major ports and con- 

stitution and powers of Port Authorities in such posts. 

21 (17) Postal, telegraphic, telephone, wireless (including broad- 35 

casting) and other like services and control of wireless. 

22 (18) Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

23 (19) Public debt of the Federation. 

24 (20) Post Office Savings Bank. 

25 (21) [Incorporation and regulation of] Corporations for the 40» 

purposes of the subjects in this list ; Corporations 
having objects not confined to one unit ; Banking, 
Insurance, Financial and Trading Corporations not 

being Co-operative Societies. 
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Item 

26 (22) Development of industries in cases where such develop- 

ment is declared by or under federal law to be 
expedient in the public interest. 

27 (23) Cultivation and manufacture of opium ; sale of opium 5 

for export. 

28a (24) Possession, storage and transport of petroleum. 

28b (25) Explosives. 

29 (26) Arms and ammunition. 

30 (27) Copyright, inventions, designs, trade marks and mer- 10» 

chandise marks. 

31 Transferred to List III. 

32 (29) Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notes and other 

like instruments. 

33 Omitted — see ‘ * Regulation of mechanically propelled 15 

vehicles ” in List III. 

34 (32) Import and export of commodities across the customs 

frontiers as defined by the Federal Legislature ; 
duties of customs. 

35 (48) Salt. 20" 

36 (49) Duties of excise on the manufacture and production of 

tobacco and other articles except — 

(i) potable alcoholic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or* other drugs or 25 
narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, Indian hemp, and other drugs and 

narcotics. 

37 (50) Taxes on the capital and the income (other than the 

agricultural capital and income) of companies, 

38 (33) Geological Sxarvey of India. 

39 (34) Botanic€il Survey of India. 

1B4 


30 
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35 


40 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


4D 


46 


40 

(36) 

4lA 

(37) 

41b 

(38) 

42 

(39) 

43 

(40) 

44 

(41) 

45 

(42) 


Item 

46 

(43) 

47 

48 

(44) 

49 

(61) 

50 

(62) 

51 

(63) 

52 

(64) 

53 

(30) 


54 

55 

(66) 

56 

(66) 

57 

(31) 

68 

(67) 

59 

(68) 

60 

(59) 

61 

(36) 

62 

63 

(60) 

64 

New 

Items 

(?) 

(28) 

(&) 

(61) 

(c) 

(46) 


Meteorology. 

Census. 

Statistics for the purposes of subjects in this List. 

Federal Agencies and Institutes for Hesearch and for 
professional and technical training or promotion of 
special studies. 

The Imperial Library, Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, Victoria Memorial and any similar institution 
controlled and financed by the Federal Government. 

Pensions payable by the Federal Government or out of 
federal revenues. 

Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission. 
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Lands and buildings in possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment so far as they are not afiected by provincial 
legislation or are exempted by Federal legislation 
from the operation of Provincial legislation. 

Ofiences against laws on subjects in this List. 

Omitted as unlikely to be required by the terms of 
the Act. 

Taxes on other incomes (other than agricultural income) » 
but subject to the power of the Provinces to impose 
surcharges. 

Duties in respect of succession to property other than 
land. 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital other 
than land. 

Terminal taxes on railway, tramway or air -borne goods 
and passengers and taxes on railway or tramway 
fares and freights. 

Fixation of rates of stamp duty in respect of bills of 
exchange, bills of lading, cheques, letters of credit, 
promissory notes, policies of insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

Omitted as covered by the substantive provisions 

proposed with regard to legislation on residual 
subjects. 

Naturalisation. 

Conduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, including 
election offences and disputed elections. 

Standards of weight. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 

Survey of India. 

Archaeology, including ancient and historical monuments. 

Zoological Survey. 

Pe-drafted and transferred to List III. 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 
the Federal Comt and the Supreme Court, with 
respect to the subjects in this List. 

Omitted. 

Insurance other than State insurance. 

The extension of the powers and jurisdiction of ofS.cers 
and ^ men of the Provincial Police Forces to areas 
outside the Province. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 
with the^ subjects in this List, hut not including fees 
to be paid in Courts. 
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List II (Provinoial) 

Item 

1 (1) Local self-government, including matters relating to_ the 

constitution and powers of municipal corporations, 
improvement trusts, district boards, mining settle- 5 
ments and other local authorities in the Province 
established for the purpose of local self-government 
and village admin' stration. 

2 (2) Hospitals and dispensaries, charities and charitable 

institutions in and for the Province. 10 

-3 (S') PubKc health and sanitation. 

4 (16) Pilgrimages other than pilgrimages beyond India. 

5 (5) Education. 

6 (6) Public works, lands and buildings vested in or in the 

possession of the Crown for the purposes of the 15 
Province. 

7 (7) Compulsory acquisition of land. 

S (9) Hoads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, 
and other means of communication. 

9 (8) Minor railways. 20 

10 Included in item 9. 

11 (11) Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 

embankments, water storage and water power. 

12 (22) Land revenue, including — 

(a) assessment and collection of revenue ; 26 

(b) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue 

purposes and records of rights ; 

(c) alienation of land revenue. 

13 (23) Land tenures, including transfer and devolution of 

agricultural land ; easements. 30 

14 (24) Helations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

15 (25) Courts of Wards and encumbered estates. 

16 (26) Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

17 (27) Colonization, 

18 (28) Pensions payable by the Provincial Government or out of 35 

Provincial revenues. 

19 Included in item 13. 

20 (29) Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 

and demonstration farms, introduction of improved 
methods, agricultural education, protection against 40 
destructive pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

21 (30) Veterinary department, veterinary training, improve- 

ment of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 
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Item 

22 (13) Fisheries. 

23 (34) Co-operative societies. 

24 (35) [Incorporation and regulation of] Corporations other 

than those mentioned in List I. 5 

24a ^36) Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations not being corporations. 

25 (17) Forests. ^ 

26 (18) Production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase 

and sale of liquors, opium and other drugs and 10 
narcotics not covered by item 19 of List III. 
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15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


27 (19) 


28 

(39) 

29 

(40) 

30 

(41) 

31 


32 

(42) 

33 


34 

(37) 

35 

(38) 

36 

(43) 

37 

(44) 

38 

(45) 

39 


40 


41 


42 

(46) 

43 

(47) 

44 

(48) 

45 

(49) 

46 

(50) 

47 


Duties of excise on tlie manufacture and production of — 

(i) potable alcobolic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs 
and narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, narcotics, hernp, and other drugs. 

Administration of justice, including the constitution and 

organisation of all Courts and fees to be paid therein,, 
except the Federal Court and the Supreme Court. 

Procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all C^ourts, except 
the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 
to subjects in this List. 

Transferred to List III. 

Fixing of rates of stamp duty in respect of instruments 
other than those mentioned in item 53 of List I. 

Transferred to List III. 

Registration of births and deaths. 

Religious and charitable endowments. 

Mines and the development of mineral resources in the 
Province. 

Control of the production, supply and distribution of 
commodities. 

Development of industries, except in so far as they are 
covered by item Ho, 26 in List I. 

Transferred to List III. 

Transferred to List III. 

Transferred to List III. 

Gas. 

Smoke nuisances. 

Adulteration of foodstufe and other articles. 

Weights and measures except standards of weight. 

Trade and commerce within the Province. 

Transferred to List III. 
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Item 


48 

(12) 

49 

(10) 

50 

(62) 

51 

(63) 

52 

(54) 

53 

(56) 

54 

(20) 

55 

(21) 

56 

(66) 

57 

(67) 

58 

59 

(68) 

60 

(59) 

61 

(60) 

- 62 

(61) 

63 

(62) 


Ports except in so far as they are covered by item 20 
of List I. 

Inland waterways being wholly within a Province, 
including shipping and navigation thereon. 

Police (including railway and village police). 

Betting and gambling except State lotteries. 

Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

Vehicles other than mechanically propelled vehicles. 

Dramatic performances and cinemas except sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

Coroners. 

Criminal tribes. 

Transferred to List III. 

Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions and other 
institutions of a like nature. 

Prisoners. 

Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 

Treasure trove. 

Libraries, museums and other similar institutions, con- 
trolled and financed by the Provincial Government. 
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64 (63) 

65 (64) 

66 (65) 


67 (66) 


68a 

68b 

69 

70 

71 


(31) 

(32) 

(33) 
(51) 

(4) 


72 (67) 

73 

74 

75 (68) 

76 (70) 
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Conduct of elections to the Provincial Legislature, 
including election offences and disputed elections. 

Public Services in the Province and the Provincial Public 25 
Service Comrnission. 

Surcharges within such limits as may be prescribed by 
Order in Council on federal rates of income-tax and 
supertax, to be assessed on the incomes of persons (not 
companies) resident in the Province. . 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses, or duties in connection 
with the subjects in this List and of taxation in any 
of the forms speciffed in the annexure hereto. 

Belief of the poor. 

Unemployment. ^ 35 

Health insurance and invalid and old-age pensions. 

Money-lenders. 

Burials and burial grounds other than European 
cemeteries. 

Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 40 

Omitted. 

Omitted. 

Statistics for the purpose of the subjects in this List. 

Generally any matter of a merely local or private nature 
in the Province. 
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Item 

77 Omitted. 

New items 

(а) (14) Innkeepers. 

(б) (15) Markets and fairs. 5 

(c) (69) Public debt of the Province. 

Annexure 

Item 

I to 5 Omitted — already covered by the entries in List II — see 

item 67. 10 

6 (1) Capitation taxes. 

7 (2) Duties in respect of succession to land. 

8 (3) Taxes on lands and buildings, animals, boats, hearths, 

and windows ; sumptuary taxes and taxes on 
luxuries. ^ , 15 

9 (4) Taxes on trades, professions, callings and employments. 

10 (5) Taxes on consumption ; cesses on the entry of goods 

into a local area ; taxes on sale of commodities and 
on turn-over ; taxes on advertisements. 

11 (6) Taxes on agricultural incomes. . 20 

12 Omitted — see item 32 of List II. 

13 (7) Taxes on entertainments, amusements, betting and 

gambling. 

List III (Concurrent) 

1 (1) Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 25 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 
to the subjects in this List, 

2 (2) Civil P ocedure, including the law of Limitation and 

an matters now covered by the Code of Civil Procedure. 

[3) Evidence and oaths. 


3 


30 
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5 (5) Age of majority and custody and guardianship of 

infants. 

6 (6) Adoption. 

35 7 (7) Eegistration of deeds and documents. 

8a (8) The law relating to : — 

(a) Wills, intestacy and succession save as regards 
agricultural land. 

(b) Transfer of property (other than agricultural land). 

40 (c) Trusts and trustees. 

(d) Contracts, including partnership. 

(e) Powers of Attorney. 
if) Carriers. 

Ig) Arbitration. 
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Item 

8b (9) Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

9 (13) Crimes other than offences against laws on subjects in 

^ List 1 or List II. 

5 10 (14) Criminal Procedure, including all matters now covered 

by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. 

11 (17) Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

12 (18) Lunacy and lunatic asylums. 

13 (19) Begulation of the working of mines, but not including 

10 mineral development. 

14 (20) Factories. 

15 (21) Employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 

16 (22^ Trade Unions. 

17 (23) Welfare of labour, including, in connection therewith,, 

15 provident funds. 

18 (24) Industrial and labour disputes. 

19 (27) Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20 (32) The recovery in a Province of public demands (including 

arrears of land revenue and sums recoverable as 
20 such) arising outside that Province. 

21 (31) Legal, medical and other professions. 

22 Transferred to List I. 

23 Omitted. 

New Items 

25 (a) (28) The prevention of the extension from one Province to 

another of infectious and contagious diseases or pests 
affecting men, animals or plants. 

(b) (12) Administrators-General and oiffcial trustees. 

(c) (26) Electricity. 

30 (d) (25) Boilers. 

(e) (16) European vagrancy. 

(f) (29) The sanctioning of cinematograph films for exhibition. 

(g) (15) Inter-provincial removal of prisoners with the consent 

of the Province. 

35 (h) (30) Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

(i) (33) The recognition of laws, public Acts, records and judicial 

proceedings. 

(;) (10) Law of non- judicial stamps, but not including the 

libation of rates of duty.^ 

40 («) (11) Actionable wrongs not relating to subjects in List I or 

List II. 

(1) (34) Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 

with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 
to be paid in Courts. 

45 {m) (35) Statistics for the purposes of the subjects in this List. 
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(2) Federal Finance. 

241. This subject falls naturally into two parts : first, the allocation 
of the sources of revenue between the Federation and the Units * 
and second, the additional expenditure involved by the proposed 
constitutional changes. We have had the advantage of a, com- 5 
prehensive and objective review of the facts and figures relating to 
both parts of the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey, which has been 

E rinted among the Eecords of the Committee. vV e reproduce here 
:om this document the figures of estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments for 1933-34, in order 10 
that it may be possible to view in proper perspective the various 
questions dealt with below. 


Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of Central and Provincial 
Governments in 1933-34. 


Central Revenue. 



Rs. 

=£. 


Crores. millions. 

Customs (net) 

. 50*27 

37*70 

luoorne taxes (net) 

. 17*21 

12*91 

Salt (net) . . 

. 7*60 

5*70 

Other taxes (net) 

. 0*60 

0*45 

Ket tax revenue 

. 75*68 

56-76 

Opium (net) 

. 0*63 

0-47 

Railways (net) 

. mi 

Nil 

Currency and Mint (net) 

1*11 

0-83 

Payments from States . 

. 0-74 

0-66 

Total 

. 78*16 

58*62 

Provincial Revenues. 


Land Revenue 

. 35*29 

26*47 

Excise 

. 14*85 

11*14 

Stamps 

. 12*40 

9*30 

Registration 

. 1*14 

0*85 

Scheduled Taxes . . 

. 0*43 

0-32 

Total tax revenue 

. 64*11 

48*08 

Forests (net) 

. 0*69 

0*62 

Irrigation (net) 

. 0*49 

0*37 

IM’scellaneous 

. 11*32 

8*49 

N.W.F.P. subvention 

.. 1*00 

0*75 

Total . . 

.. 77*61 

58*21 


Central Expenditure. 


Rs.==£. 

Crores. millions. 


Posts and Telegraphs 

0*61 

0*46 

(net) 



Debt: 



Interest (net) 

8*97 

6*73 

Reduction of Debt 

6*89 

5*17 

Civil Administration 

8*76 

6*57 

(net). 

Pensions (net) 

3*02 

2*26 

Civil Works (net) 

1*72 

1*29 

Defence Services (net) 

46*20 

34*65 

Subvention to N.W.F.P.l* 00 

0*75 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

0-74 

0»56 

Total 

77*91 

58-43 

Provincial Expenditure. 


Land Revenue and Gen- 


eral Administration 

14*86 

11-14 

Police . . 

12-38 

9-28 

Jails and Justice 

7*66 

5-76 

Debt 

4*21 

3-16 

Pensior^ 

5*08 

3-81 

Education 

Medical and Public 

11*80 

8-86 

Health 

Agrieultuie and Indus- 

5*28 

3-92 

tries 

2*89 

2-17 

Civil Works . . 

8*33 

6-25 

Miscellaneous. . 

7*34 

6-51 


Total .. ..79*78 59*84 


Allocation of Sources of Revenue ^>etu'een the Federation and the 
Federal Units. 


242. In any Federation the problem of the allocation of resources is 15 
necessarily one of difficulty, since two di'fferent authorities (the 
Government^ of the Federation and the Government of the Unit), 
each with independent powers, are raising money from the same 
body of taxpavers. The constitutional problem is simplified if it is 
possible to allocate separate fields of taxation to the two authorities, 
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but the revenues derived from such a di vision, ^ even where it is 
practicable, may not fit the economic and financial requirements of 
each party; neither do these requirements necessarily continue to 
bear a constant relation to each other, and yet it is difficult to devise 
5 a variable allocation of resources. So far as we are aware, no entirely 
satisfactory solution of this problem has yet been found in any 
federal system. 

243. So far as British India is concerned the problem is not a new The , 
one. Though the separation of the resources of the Government of 

10 India and the Provincial Governments under the existing Constitution British 
is in legal form merely an act of statutory devolution, which can be ^^dia. 
varied hy the Government of India ana Parliament at any time, 
nevertheless from the practical financial point of view there is 
already in existence in British India a federal system of finance. 

15 This system is fully described in the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission. Determined to avoid the inconveniences which had already 
been experienced from a system of “ doles ” from the Centre to the 
Provinces or from a system of heads of revenue shared between the 
two Parties, the authors of the present Constitution adopted an 
20 almost completely rigid separation of the sources of revenue assigned 
respectively to the Centre and to the Provinces. From the point 
of view 01 expenditure, the essentials of the position are (and no 
change in this respect is to be expected) that the Provinces have an 
almost inexhaustible field for the development of social services, 

25 while the demands upon the Centre, except in time of war or acute 
frontier trouble, are more constant in character. The Provinces 
have rarely had means adequate for a full development of their 
social needs, while the Centre, with taxation at a normal level, has 
no greater margin than is requisite in view of the vital necessity for 
30 maintaining unimpaired both the efficiency of the defence services 
and the credit of the Government of India which rests fundamentally 
upon the credit of India as a whole, Centre and Provinces together. 

244. Both Centre and Provinces have, however, been severely xts results. ' 
afiected by the world economic depression ; and the financial position 

35 of both has been severely strained. Rates of taxation have had to be 
increased in all directions, and every department of government 
has had to submit to retrenchment ; but the way in which the strain 
has been borne is a tribute to the essential soundness of the present 
financial system. Past experience of the existing system leads to 
40 two conclusions on which there is general agreement : {a) that there 
are a few Provinces where the available sources of revenue are 
never likely to be sufficient to meet any reasonable standard of 
expenditure ; and (6) that the existing division of heads of revenue 
between Centre and Provinces leaves the Centre with an undue share 
45 of those heads which respond most readily to an improvement in 
economic conditions. This has led to a very strong claim by the 
provinces for a substantial share in the taxes on income. This 
claim, as might be expected, has been pressed most vigorously 
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by the more industrialised Provinces like Bombav and Bengal 
especially as their relative position was not improved fey the abolition 
of the contribution.^ which at the date of the establishment of the ' 
present constitution were paid by the Provinces to the Centre and, 

5 were relatively larger in tne case of the more completely agricultural 
Provinces. 
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245. The 'ubjects which will be directly administered and paid for 
by the Centre and by the British India Provinces respectively will not, 
if our recommendations are accepted, be materially changed under 
the new Constitution, and, but for the entry of the States into the 10 
Federation, the problem of the allocation of resources could be 
resolved by reviewing and overhauling the existing _ system. The 
entry of the States however removes one very serious problem. 

The incidence of the sea customs duties is upon the consumers in the 
Indian States and the consumers in British India alike ; the States 15 
have no say under the present system in the fixing of the tarifi. ^ With 
the continued rise for many years past in the level of the import 
duties, the States have pressed more and more for the allocation to 
them of a share in the proceeds of these duties. There is of course 
another side to the picture in the increased cost of the defence 20 
services, which is for the benefit of the States as well as for British 
India ; but, nevertheless, the question was becoming one of formidable 
difficulty, and was recognised as such in the report of the Indian 
States Committee of 1928-29, presided over by Sir Haxcourt Butler. 
With their entry into the Federation the States will take part in 25 
the determination of the Indian tariff, and their claim to a separate 
share in the proceeds disappears. But if their entry removes this 
major problem, it introduces another, though less formidable, 
complication. It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, all the 
Federal Units should contribute to the resources^ of the ^ Federation 30 
on a similar basis. Broadly speaking, no difficulty arises in the 
^here of indirect taxation which constitutes some four -fifths of the 
Central revenues ; the difficulty arises over direct taxation, that is 

to say, taxes on income. If the Federation retains the whole of taxes 
on income, as the Centre does at present, it would be natural to 35 
require that the subjects of the federating States should also pay 
income tax and that the proceeds (or part thereof) should be made 
available for the federal fisc. The States have made it plain that 
they are not prepared to adopt any plan of this kind. 

246. It will be seen therefore, from two different lines of approach, 40 
that the most difficult question that arises in the problem of 
allocation is that of the treatment of taxes on income. In earlier 
discussions at the Bound Table Conference a plan was evolved 
by which in the main, all the taxes on income were to be assigned 

to the Provinces, the resulting deficit in the Federal Budget being 45 
made up for the time being by contributions from the Provinces, 
which it was hoped could be gradually reduced over a prescribed 
period of years and would finally disappear, as new federal resources 
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were developed. * The position which would be likely to result 
from a plan of this kind was examined in India in 1932 by the 
Federal Finance Committee presided over by one of our own number. ’ 
The Commitfcee declared itself unable to assume the abolition of such 
provincial contributions within any period that could be foreseen ; 5 
and tills conclusion, and the objections felt to the reintroduction of 
provincial contributions, experience of which had not been too 
fortunate under the existing Constitution, led to the abandonment 
the Government of this scheme. 

247, There is little doubt that from the economic point of view it 10 
is desirable that the Provinces should, if it is practicable, share 
in the proceeds of taxes on income. There has oeen considerable 
discussion, since the abandonment of the plan just described, as 
to the amount of this share. If the problem is considered merely 
as erne of striking a theoretically correct balance between the States 15 
and British India, on the assumption that the States will not be 
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subject to tbe federal income tax, there are many factors to be taken 
into account. Some of the federal expenditure will be for British 
India purposes only, such as subsidies to deficit British India 
“20 Provinces ; there has also been controversy on the question whether 
the service of part of the pre-Federation debt should not fail on 
British India alone ; and further, part of the proceeds of taxes on 
income is derived from subjects of Indian States, ^ e.g., holders of 
Indian Government securities and shareholders in British India 
25 Companies. The States also make a contribution in kind to defence 
of which there is no counterpart in the Provinces of British India. 

It seems to us both unnecessary and undesirable to attempt 
any accurate balancing of these factors or to determine on a basis 
of this kind what share of the income tax could equitably be retained 
30 by the Federation. It will be wiser to base the division upon the 
financial and economic needs of the Federation and the Units. 

Nor is it likely that any disequilibrium between British India and 
the States that might result from such a method of treatment 
would be of a serious character. The difficulty is rather that the 
35 Federal Centre is unlikely, at least for some time to come, to be 
able to spare much, if anything, by way of fresh^ resources for the 
Provinces, apart from the pressing needs of deficit areas to which 
we refer below. But it is equally undesirable to leave the Provinces 
with no indication of the share which they may ultimately expect 
40 when the strain of present economic difficulties becomes less severe. 

It is also necessary that any^ transfer should be gradual, if dis- 
location of both federal and provincial budgets is to be avoided. 

248. The solution of this problem proposed in the White Paper may me White 
be briefly described as follows^ : Taxes on income derived from federal 
45 sources, i.e., federal areas or emoluments of federal officers, will be ^ ^ ® * 
permanently assigned to the Federation. Of the yield of the rest 

^ White Paper, Proposals 139, 141, 
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■of the normal taxes on income (except the corporation tax referred to 
later) a specified percentage (to be fixed by Order in Council at the 
last possible moment) is to be assigned to the Provinces. This 
percentage is to be not less than 50 per cent, nor more than 75 per 
.5 cent. Out of the sum so assigned to the Provinces the Federal 
Government will be entitled to retain an amount which will remain 
constant for three years and will thereafter be reduced gradually 
'“o zero over a further period of seven years, power being reserved 
to the^ Governor- General to suspend these reductions, if circumstances 
10 made it necessary to do so. The Federal Government and Legislature 
would, in addition, be empowered to impose a surcharge on taxes oh 
income, the proceeds of which would be devoted solely to federal 
purposes. We understand it to be implicit in this proposal that the 
power should only be exercisable in times of serious financial stress ; 

15 and when such surcharges are in operation the States would make 
contributions to the federal fisc, assessed on a predetermined basis, 
so as to make them a fair counterpart of the yield of the surcharges 
from British India. ^ The conditions under which the States are 
ready to accept this proposal were explained in a statement made 
20 to us on behalf of the Indian States Delegates^ ; and we agree that 
conditions of the kind mentioned are not unreasonable. 

249. Some obvious criticisms can be made on this plan for dealing Criticisms oi 
with the taxes on income. If a specified percentage of the yield of proposal, 
taxes on income is to be assigned to the Provinces, any alteration 
25 in the rate of tax will afitect both parties (Federation and Provinces), 

m 
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though there may be only one which desires either an increase or 
a diminution in the yield. It may^ be suggested that the yield 
of a given basic rate should be assigned either to the Federation 
or the Provinces, the remainder going to the other. We are, however, 
informed that a plan of this kind would not fit well into the Indian 30 
income tax system, which differs considerably from the British. 

It is also said that the anomaly is more apparent than real, since, 
at least for many years to come, both Federation and Provinces 
will need as much money as can be obtained from taxes on income, 
and the fixing of the rate is likely to depend more on taxable capacity 35^ 
than on the precise budgetary position at any given moment of 
either. 

Modiflea- 250. We a^ee that the percentage which is ultimately to be 

suggested attained shoula be fiixed as late as possible by Order in Council ; but 

we see little or no prospect of the possibility of fixing a higher per- 40 
centage than 50 per cent., even as an ultimate objective and there is 
an obvious dhBficulty in prescribing in advance, as the White Paper 
does, a time-table for the process of transfer, even though power is 
reserved to the Governor-General to suspend the process (or, as we 
assume, its initiation). The facts discussed below indicate that for 45» 
some time to come the Centre is unlikely to be able to do much 

^ Minutes of Evidence, Q.802S. 
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more than find the funds necessary for the deficit Provinces ; and 
that an early distribution of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income is improbable. We think that it would be an improvement 
if the periods of three and seven years, instead of being fixed by 
statute, were controlled by Order m Council (the Govemor-Generars & 
power to suspend being of course retained). 

251. The Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation 
recognises the di£S.culty of predetermining the various factors in this 
problem, and recommends an enquiry alter three years. The Dele- 
satiou do not state by what authority they consider that any 10 
decision consequent upon it should be taken, but perhaps intend 
that the decision should rest with the Federal Government. This 
does not seem fair to the Provinces. 

262. A further objection has been taken by some witnesses that 
it is not fair to Provinces such as Bengal and Bombay that the 15 
transfer of the provincial share of taxes on income should be delayed ; 
and that so long as the Federation cannot spare the money, there 
should be some equitable form of contribution to the Federation from 
all the Provinces alike. But any plan of this kind must inevitably 
lead in effect to a return to a system of provincial contributions 20 
which has been explored and abandoned. We do not recommend 
such a course. 


Scb^eof 253. It must he admitted that the White Paper proposal? for 

dealing with taxes on income present many difficulties, but the problem 
gS?^Uyre- does not admit of any facile solution, and except for the suggestion 25 
commended, made above, we do not ourselves feel able to propose an improved 
scheme. We should add that the actual method of distribution 
between the Provinces of any share in the taxes on income is a 
technical problem of some complexity. The report of the Federal 
Finance Committee suggests a useful line of approach, and we do 30 
not think that it is part of bur duty to suggest a detailed scheme. 

O^goiation 254. There are two farther questions connected with taxes on income 
on which some comment is desirable. The White Paper proposes 
to treat specially the taxes on the income or capital of companies.^ 
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*35 We understand this to refer to taxes of the nature of the existing 
Corporation Tax, which is a supertax on the profits of corn- 
panies. It is proposed that the Federation should retain 
the yield of this tax and that after ten years the tax should 
be extended to the States, a right being reserved to any State 
40 which prefers that companies subject to the law of the State should 
not be directly taxed to pay itself to the federal fisc an equivalent 
lump sum contribution. We approve this proposal , although the 
details of the arrangement with the States seem likely to be complex. 


^ \Yliite Paper, Proposal 142. 
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255. The White Paper also proposes that Provincial Legislature Provincial 
should be empowered to impose a surcharge not exceeding 12 pQj surcharges, 
cent, on the taxes levied on the personal income of persons resident 

in the Province, and to retain the proceeds for its own purposes.^ 

5 There is, we understand, a considerable difierence of opinion in 
India on this suggestion. It might lead to difierential rates of tax 
on the inhabitants of difierent Provinces, and although a limit 
would be set to the possible difierences, this is in itself un- 
desirable. The rates of taxes on income are likely also to be 
10 sufficiently high to make it difficult to increase the rate by way of 
surcharge, and to give the Provinces such a power might well 
nullify ^ the emergency power of imposing a surcharge which we 
think it essential that the Federation should possess. On the other 
hand, the proposal would undoubtedly give an elasticity to 
15 provincial revenues, which would be very *^desirable until the transfer 
of their share of the income tax is completed. But after balancing 
the considerations on either side, we are on the whole not in favour 
of it. 

256. We come now to the question of deficit Provinces. The The deacit 
20 problem of Sind differs from that oi the others, since it is not expected 

that this Province will permanently remain a deficit area. Other 
Provinces, notably Orissa and Assam^ are, so far as can be foreseen, 
areas in which there is no likelihood that revenue and expenditure 
can be made to balance under the general scheme of allocation of 
25 resources, present or proposed ; and in these cases it is intended that 
there shall be a fixed subvention from the federal revenues.^ Although 
it will no^ doubt be necessary to make it constitutionally possible 
after a period of years to ^ vary the amount, we understand that the 
intention is, so far as possible, to make it a permanent and stable 
30 contribution and thus to avoid the danger that the Province, instead 
of developing its resources, may be tempted to rely on expectations 
of extended federal assistance ; and we^ agree. It is proposed that 
the Provinces to be assisted and the* amounts of the subvention 
should be determined after further expert enquiry at as late a 
35 date ^ as possible. The case of the North West Frontier 
Province stands on a different footing. This Province is at 
present in receipt oi a contribution of a crore of rupees { * 75)® annually 
from the Centre, the need for which arises mainly from special 
expenditure in the Province due to strategic considerations, though 
40 not strictly to be classified as Defence expenditure. In this case it 
seems essential that there should be power to review the amount 
from time to time, though here also too frequent changes would be 
open to the objection to which we have referred above. 

I White Paper, Intro., para. 57 ; Appendix VI, List IT (60), 

* White Paper, Proposal 144. 

* The figure in brackets here and elsewhere in this section denotes 

the equivalent figure in millions sterling at U. the rupee. 
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257. The White Pager proposals introduce two new features into 
the plan for the diTision of resources apart from the arrangements 
discussed above. Subject to tbe approval of tbe Governor-General in 
bis discretion, power is given to tbe federation to allot to tbe Federal 
Units (and not merely to tbe Provinces) a share of tbe yield of '^5 
salt duties and of excise duties, other than those specifically assigned 

to the Provinces, and also of export duties.^^ We understand 
that the naain purpose of this provision in relation to salt duties 
and excises is to make tbe financial scheme more elastic 
in the interest of future developments ; and it is very pro- IQ 
bahle that a power to assign a share to ^ tbe Units may 
facibtate tbe introduction of a new tax. With this desire to avoid 
too great a rigidity in tbe plan of allocation we agree. The particular 
instance of export duties requires special mention, since it is proposed 
in tbe ease of tbe jute exjport duty that it should be obligatory to 15 
assign at least one-half of tbe proceeds to tbe producing units. We 
understand that this proposal is made largely in tbe interests ^ of 
Bengal, which has undoubtedly sufiered severely under tbe existing 
plan of allocation ; and tbe circumstances are so special as, in our 2Q 
opinion, to justify special treatment. 

258. Another feature in tbe scheme is a category of taxes (of 
which railway terminal taxes, if imposed, would probably 
become by far the most important) in wbicb the power to impose the* 
tax is vested solely in the Federation, though the proceeds would be 
distributed to the Provinces, subject to tbe right of tbe Federation to 25 
impose a surcharge for federal purposes.^ We can well understand 
that in cases where uniformity in the rate of tax, or central adminis- 
tration is essential, machinery of this kind may be desirable, even 
though no part of the proceeds is retained for tbe Centre. 

259. The fact that tbe Federal Umts either will, or may, share in tbe 30^ 
yield from certain federal taxes impbes that tbe Federal Budget cannot 
foe the concern of the Federal Government and Legislature alone. 
This may result in some blurring of responsibibty, and from tbe 
point of view of constitutional principle is open to objection * but 
we see no escape from it. In order to bring about mutual consulta- 35 
tion het-ween Federation and Units in matters of this kind, the 
White Taper proposes that federal legislation upon them should 
require the prior assent of tbe Governor-General to be given only 
after consirltation with both tbe Federal and tbe Governments of 
tbe Units.® .We are doubtful whether a statutory obligation to 40 
consult the Units may not give rise to di(ficulties, and we see some 
advantage in directing tbe Governor-General in bis Instrument of 
Instructions to ascertain tbe views of tbe Units by the method 
which appears to him bqst suited to the circumstances of the 

^ White Paper, Proposal 13 '5'. 

* White Paper, Proposal 138. 

® White Paper, Proposal 140, 
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particular case. On tbe other band, a suggestion has been made 
for an eaiirely dificerent^ solu'tdon of the problem, and that 
all Central receipts wbicb are to go in aid of provincial 
revenues should he paid into a special Provincial Fund to 
be administered for the benefit of tbe Provinces by tbe Governor- 5 
General on the advice of a statutory Inter-Provincial Council 
representing the Provincial Governments. We are disposed to 
think tbat this would tend to undermine tbe independence of tbe 
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Provinces, and tlie administration of such a fund would present '■erious 
10 difficulties. We prefer not to deal with the problem of distribution 
in this manner, and to leave the methods cif consultation between 
Centre and the Units to be determined by convention and usage 
rather than by rigid statutory provisions. 

260. The entry of the States into Federation, apart from the maj or I’inanciai 
15 questions referred to above, involves some complicated financial 

adjustments, mainly in respect of tributes and ceded territories ; Federation 
but these, though of importance to individual States, do not funda- stAes.^ 
mentally afiect the federal finance scheme as a whole. They have 
been exhaustively examined in the Eeport of the Indian States 
20 Enquiry Committee, which was also presided over by one^ of^ our 
members. We do not think it necessary to review the intricate 
adjustments there discussed, and it is sufficient to say that we endorse 
the main principles on which the Report is based and in particular 
the gradual abolition over a period of years (corresponding to the 
25 period proposed for the assignment to the^ Provinces of a share 
of the taxes on income) of any contribution paid by a ^ State to the 
Crown which is in excess of the value of the immunities which it 
enjoys. 

^ 261. Of the problems discussed in the Indian States Enquiry Com- States’ 

30 mittee’s Report, the most difficult and serious is that of the maritime ^gtomsf 
States in relation to sea customs. The present position, which 
varies between one State and another, is fully explained in the 
Report ; and we understand that at the moment questions of import- 
ance are at issue between the Gfovernment of India and some of 
35 these States on this subject. We think it most desirable that these 
difficulties should have been resolved before the Federation comes 
into being. The general principle which we should like to see 
applied in the case of the maritime States which have a right to 
levy sea customs is that they should be allowed to retain only so 
40 much of the customs duties which they collect as is properly attri- 
butable to dutiable goods consumed in their own State ; but we 
recognise that treaty rights may not make it possible in aU casea 
to attain this ideal. But if insistence upon treaty or other rights 
in any particular case makes such an arrangement (perhaps with 
45 certain adjustments or modification) impossible, then it seems to 
us that the question will have to be seriously considered whether 
the State could properly be admitted to the Federal system. It is 
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unnecessary to emphasize the importance of securing that there is a 
genuine uniformity in the rates of customs duties levied respectively 
at State ports and at the ports of British India. 

262. Before leaving this part of the subject of federal finance, Borrowing 
5 reference should be made to the arrangements proposed for ihe power*, 
regulation and co-ordination of federal and provincial borrowing.^ 

The proposals in the White Paper on the subject seem to us acceptable, 
subject to one additional provision. A Provincial Government will be 
empowered to borrow directly from the Federal^ Government, or 
10 itsdf to raise a loan, though*^ the latter will require the sanction of 
the Federal Government if the Province is already in debt to the 
Centre. We think that this is right ; but it puts great power in the 
hands of the Federal Ministry, who might, by refusing the application 
of a Province or by insisting upon unreasonable conditions, assume 
15 the right of controlling the general policy of a Province in a 
manner which we do not think was contemplated. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us that the ultimate decision whether consent 
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has been unreasonably; withheld in any instance should rest with the 
Governor-General in his discretion. 

The additional expenditure involved by the proposed constitutional 20 
changes 

263. We have been furnished with an estimate of the new overhead 
charges which would result from the adoption of the Constitution 
proposed in the White Paper; that is to say, the additional expendi- 
ture required by reason {inter alia) of an increase in the size of the 25 
Legislatures and electorates, or the establishment of the Federal 
Court. These would amount to f crore (*56) per annum, attributable 

to the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and another | crore 
(•56) per annum, attributable to the establishment of the Federation. 

We understand that these would be the only fresh burdens imposed 30 
upon the taxpayers of India as a direct result of the constitutional 
changes. The amount, under present financial^ conditions, is by no 
means negligible, but is not of very serious dimensions. There are, 
however, apart from the new overhead charges, certain other factors 
affecting the financial position which^ it is necessary to pass in 35 
review. The most important of these is the separation of Burma : 
and although this will not in itself involve a financial loss to the 
• ta^qpayers of India and of Burma considered as a whole, the revenues 
of India will suffer a loss estimated to be possibly as uch as 3 crores 
(2*2) a year, less the yield of any revenue duties on^ imports from 40 
Burma which may be introduced from the date of separation. 

264. The next most considerable adjustment is that due to the 
separation of Sind. It is estimated that there will be an initial 
deficit in Sind of about ? crore (-56) a year, but that this will 
gradually diminish and be ultimately extinguished over a period of 45 

^ White Paper, Proposals 148, 14^. 
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Some fifteen years, by the end of which time it is believed that the 
agricultural developments connected with the Sukkur Barrage scheme 
will be complete. If Sind were not constituted a separate Province 
this deficit would fall to be met from Bombay revenues, except for a 
small sum of about 10 lakhs (*07), the estimated cost of new over- 5 
head charges (this sum is included in the total estimate of new 
overhead charges mentioned above). It is proposed that a sub- 
vention should be given from federal revenues to Sind, of a prescribed 
but gradually diminishing amount. Here again, except for the 
10 lakhs already mentioned, there is no additional burden imposed 10 
upon the taxpayers of India as a whole, but the relief given to 
Bombay, which is by no means unneeded, will impose some additional 
strain on federal revenues. 

265. The subventions to other deficit Provinces also react on federal 
finance, but we understand that the problem is one which it would 15 
have been necessary^ to face before long under the existing Con- 
stitution, since it is clearly impossible to allow the continued 
accumulation of deficits by a Province, if oyer a number of years 

it is beyond its power within the resources assigned to it to balance 
its expenditure and revenue. Special reference must be made to the 20 
case of Orissa. This will undoubtedly be a deficit area and will 
require a subvention of something Hke 30 lakhs (*22) a year ; but of 
this only about 15 lakhs (-11) a year, which is the estimate for new 
overhead charges, involves any additional burden on federal revenues 
and has already been included in the total figure for new overhead 25 
charges referred to above. The balance would in effect have had 
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to be provided by subveation from the Centre even if a new Province 
of Orissa were not constituted. The existing Province of Bihar and 
Orissa is faced with serious financial difficulties, aggravated by the 
30 recent earthquake, and the separation of Orissa only means that the 
new Province will receive the subvention which would otherwise 
have come to it indirectly through the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. It will be an advantage to the Government of Bihar to be 
free of the administration of a deficit area which is distinct from the 
35 rest of the Province, with which communication is difficult, and whose 
problems are different from those which confront Bihar. 

266. The factors above mentioned come into play on the inauguration Cost ot ad- 
of Provincial Autonomy. The only fresh factor, apart from the new 
overhead charges of f crore (*56) a year, which is introduced byltates.^ 

40 [Federation itself is the proposed financial adjustment with the 
States to which we have already referred and which it is suggested 
shall be extended over a period of years. This will ultimately 
involve a net loss to federal revenues of something less than 1 crore 
( * 75) per annum. 

45 267. The general conclirsion therefore is that though no formidable General 

new financial burden would be thrown on the taxpayers of India as a condnsionsv. 
whole as a direct result of the constitutional change proposed, the 
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necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial resources, 
the subventions to the deficit Provinces, and also the separa- 
tion of Burma, will impose a further strain on the finances 
at the Centre. India is still suffering from the effects of the general 
5 financial depression, and the low level of agricultural prices has been 
and still is a very formidable problem. But the state of Indian 
finance reflects great credit on those responsible for its administra- 
tion, and the storm is being weathered more successfully than in 
most other countries. Economic recovery would no doubt, as in 
10 the past, produce speedily a very marked improvement in the 
situation ; but at the moment special emergency taxation and 
special economies are still in force, and little more can be done than 
make both ends meet, though a beginning has been made in the 
present year towards easing provincial difficulties by a central grant 
16 to the jute producing Provinces. 

26S. It has been argued in some quarters that constitutional change The 
should be postponed until the financial horizon is clearer, but the hnanciai . 
additional difficulties attributable to the change (and such as they fektiSn^to^ 
are they relate mainly to Provincial Autonomy and not to Federa- cpixstitu- 
20 tion) are but a small part of a financial problem which has in any changes, 
event to be faced, and is, we hope and believe, in process of solution. 

No doubt before the new Constitution actually comes into operation 
His Majesty’s Government wifi review the financial position and 
inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is suggested in the 
25 White Paper that at the last possible date there should be a financial 
enquiry for settling certain details, such as the amount of the sub- 
ventions to the deficit Provinces.^ This seems to us a suitable 
procedure, but we do not conceive, nor do we understand that it is 
intended, that any such expert body could be charged with the 
30 duty ^ of ^ deciding whether the position was such that the new 
Constitution could be inaugurated without thereby aggravating 
the financial difficulties to a dangerous extent. On this point, as 
we have said, Parliament must at the appropriate time receive 
a direct assurance from His Majesty’s Government. 

^ White Paper, Introd., para. 60. 
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(3) The Indian Public Services 

2C9. The problem of the Public Services in India and their future 
under a system of responsible government is one to which we have 
given prolonged and anxious consideiation. The grant of responsible 
government to a British possession has indeed always been accom- 5 
panied by conditions designed to protect the interests of those 
who have served the community under the old order and who may 
not desire to serve under the new ; but if, as we believe, the men who 
are now giving service to India will still be willing to put their 
abilities and experience at her disposal and to co-operate with those 10 
who may be called on to guide her destinies hereafter, it is ecpially 
necessary that fair and just conditions should be secured to them. 
This does not imply any doubt or suspicion as to the treatment which 
they are likely to receive under the new Constitution ; but, since 
in India the whole machinery of government depends so greatly 15 
upon the effi.ciencj'^ and contentment of the Public Services as a 
whole, especially during a period of transition, it is a matter in 
which no room should be left for doubt. It is not because he expects 
his house to he burned down that a prudent man insures against fire. 

He adopts an ordinary business precaution, and his action in doing ‘so 20 
is not to be construed as a reflection either upon his neighbours’ 
integrity or his own. 

270. The United Kingdom no less than India owes an incalculable 
debt to those who have given of their best in the Indian Public 
Services, and the obligation must be honoured to the full. But the 25 
question has another and scarcely less important aspect ; for we are 
convinced that India for a long time to come will not be able to 
dispense with a strong British element in the Services, and the 
■conditions of service must be such as to attract and hold the best 
type of man. So long as the British element is retained, Parliament, 30 
in the interests of India as well as of this country, may rightly require 
not only that the Services are given all reasonable security but that 
none is deterred from entering them by apprehensions as to his future 
prospects and career. 


Present Organisation and Recruitment 35 

271. The Civil Services in India are classified in three main 
divisions; (1) the All -India Services; (2) the Provincial Services; 
and (3) the Central Services. The All-India Services, though they 
work no less than the Provincial Services under the Provincial 
Government, are all appointed by the Secretary of State, and he is 40 
the final authority for the maintenance of their rights. Each 
An-India Service is a single Service and its members are liable to 
serve anywhere in India ; but unless transferred . to service under 
the Central Government, the whole of their career lies ordinarily 
in the Province to which they are assigned on their first appointment. 45 
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272. The All-India Services consist of the Indian Civil Service; 
the Police ; the Forest Service ; the Service of Engineers ; the Medical 
Service (Civil) ; the Educational Service ; the Agricultural Service 
and the Veterinary Service. Becruitment however by the Secretary 
of State to the Buildings and Hoads Branch of the Service of Engineers, 5 
to the Educational Service, the Agricultural Service and the Veteri- 
nary Service, ceased in 1924 on the recommendation of the Lee 
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Commission. The composition and total 
on 1st January, 1933, were as follows : — 

strength of 

these Services 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Europeans. 

Indians. 

Total. 

Civil Service . . 

819 

478 

1,297 

Police . . 

505 

152 

6651 

Forest Service . . 

203 

96 

299 

Service of Engineers . . 

304 

292 

596 

Medical Service (Civil) 

200 

98 

298 

Educational Service . . 

96 

79 

175 

Agricultural Service . . 

46 

30 

76 

Veterinary Service 

20 

2 

22 


2,193 

1,227 

3,428 


273. The Provincial Services (in the sense in which the expression is The 
ordinarily used, which excludes not only the members of All-India 
Services working in the Province, but also the numerous subordinate 

25 Services) are, and always have been, almost entirely Indian in 
composition, and cover the whole held of provincial civil adminis- 
tration in the middle grades. Appointment to these Services are 
made by the Provincial Govermnents who, broadly spjeaking, control 
their conditions of service, and show an increasing tendency to 
-31) restrict their recruitment to candidates from the Province. In 
ma^ny branches of the administration members of All -India and 
Provincial Services work side by side though the higher posts are 
usually filled by the former. 

274. The Central Services are concerned with matters under the 
35 direct control of the Central Government. Apart from the Central 

Secretariat, the more important of these Services are the Railway 
Servides, the Indian Posts and Telegraph Service, and the Imperial 
Customs Service. To some of these the Secretary of State makes 
appointments, but in the great majority of cases ^heir members 
40 are aiopointed and controlled by the Government of India ; and if 
these Services are taken as a whole, Indians out-number Europeans 
even in the higher grades, while, with the exception of the railways, 
the middle and lower grades may be said to be wholly Indian. 

The Anglo-Indian community has always f;urnished a large number 
45 of recruits to the Central Services, especially the Railwajj’s, the 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Imperial Customs Service. 

^ Including 8 officers who had not been classified in cither categoiy. 
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Rights of present members of the Public Senices 

275. In considering the rights and safeguards proposed in the White Eights of 
Paper for personnel already in the Services at the date when the 
Constitution Act comes into force, it will be convenient first of all of the 

5 to take the rights and safeguards applicable to all personnel; Services, 
secondly, those applicable to officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State ; and thirdly, those applicable to officers appointed by other 
authorities. 

276. It will be recalled that a special responsibility is imposed on the lights and 
10 Governor- General and on each of the Provincial Governors for Safeguards 

“ the securing to members of the Public Services of any rights to 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of personnel : 
their legitimate interests.” Some of the British -India Delegates respo^siMiity 
objected to a special responsibility expressed in such wide terms, of the 
15 and hold that it should extend onl5^ to the rights given by the Con- oeneraUnd 
stitution Act itself. It has been explained to us that the purpose (Governors, 
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of the wider definition is to secure to the Services equitable and 
reasonable treatment in essential matters not covered specifically 
by statute. For example, it has long been the settled policy of 
Government that suitable medical attendance should be available 20 
to members of the Services and their families, though there is nothing 
to that effect in the existing Act or in the rules made under it. We 
agree that, in the circumstances, something more than “ rights ” 
is re(|uired, and we must leave it to the draftsman to decide whether 
‘‘ legitimate interests ” is sufficient to cover the whole field which, 25 
we think, ought to be covered. 

Dismissal 277. Protection against dismissal by any authority subordinate to 

r^uction. the authority by whom ha was appointed is secured to every member 
of the public service by the present Government of India Act, 
and a statutory rule provides that he shall not be dismissed or 30 
reduced 'vithout being given formal notice of any charge made 
against him and an opportunity of defending himself. Provisions 
on the same lines should obviously find a place in tie new 
Constitution.^ 

indemnitY f or 278. The White Paper proposes that there shall be a full indemnity 35 
past acts. against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith 
and done or purported to be done in the execution of duty.^ In 
view of threats which have been made in certain quarters, especially 
against the Police, we think that it is justifiable to give this measure 40 
of protection to men who have done no more than their duty in 
very difficult and trying circumstances. But we think that the 
certificate by the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may he, 
ought to be made conclusive on the question of good faith. 

^ White Paper, Proposal 181 . 

^ White Paper, Proposal 180 . 
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270. In addition to the rights and safeguards common to all mem- 
bers of the Public Services, it is proposed that there shall be secured to 
every officer appointed by the Secretary of State all service rights 
possessed by him at the date of the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act or a right to such compensation for the loss of any of them 5 
as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable.^ A list 
of the existing service rights are set out in Part I of Appendix VII 
of the White Paper. Some of them are conferred by the present 
Government of India Act and could only he modified or abolished 
by an amending Act ; others are embodied in statutory rules made 10' 
by the Secretary of State in Council. As things stand at present 
the latter could no doubt be taken away or modified at any time by 
the same authority ; but the whole body of service rights from 
whatever source derived, may properly be regarded as forming a 
single code, which the members of the All-India Services now 15* 
serving may equitably claim should not be varied (at least without 
a right of compensation) to their disadvantage, and we concur with 
the White Paper proposal which we are glad to observe had the 
ap])roval of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference. 2(>* 

280. In addition to the pi'ovision for compensation for the loss of 
service rights, it is proposed that the Secretary of State should be 
empowered to award compensation in any other case in which he 
considers it to be just and equitable that compensation should 
be awarded.® This is no doubt a very wide and general power ; but 25' 
it is impossible to foreseo. and provide in a statute against all the 
contingencies that may arise in the administration of a great Service 
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and we do not, therefore, dissent trom the proposal. The Secretary 
of State assisted by liis Advisers® may be trusted to preserve a 
50 reasonable balance between the interests of the Services on the one 
hand and those of Indian revenues on the other. 

281. We have examined with particular care in this connection the Further 
suggestions made to us both orally and in writing by the various 
Service Associations, but have come to the conclusion that no necessary. 

55 further measures of protection are required. We see no advantage, 
for example, in requiring the concurrence of the Governor to the 
personnel of the Committees of Enquiry into the conduct of officers. 

Nor do we consider that a case has been made out for resuming to 
the Secretary of State the detailed regulation for his own Services of 
40 travelling and compensatory allowances, which are, and have long 
been, 'regulated by the authorities ui India. In the discharge of his 
special responsibility for securing the legitimate interests of the 
Services as a whole, the Governor would be bound to satisfy himself 

^ White Paper. Proposal 182. 

^Tbid. 

® Tf^frn, para. 362. 
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that a Committee of Enquiry into an officer’s conduct was so con- 
stituted as to ensure a fair hearing ; and similarly that travelling 
allowances are on an adequate scale. 

282. We may point out that among the conditions of service which Summary of 
.5 will be secured to all serving officers appointed by the Secretary of Sfportant 

State, if our recommendations are accepted, are the following : — ofsSvSe^ 

(1) aright of complaint to the Governor or Governor -General 
against any order from an official superior affecting his conditions 
of service ; 

10 (2) a right to the concurrence of the Governor or Governor - 

General to any order of posting or to any order affecting 
emoluments or pensions, and any order of formal censure : 

(3) a right of appeal to the Secretary of State against orders 
passed by an authority in India — 

16 (a) of censure or punishment, 

(b) affecting disadvantageously his conditions of service, and 

(c) terminating his employment before the age of super- 
annuation , 

(4) regulation of his conditions of service (including the posts 
20 to be held) by the Secretary of State, who will be assisted in his 

task by a body of Advisers, of whom at least one-half will have 
held office for at least ten years under the Crown in India ; 

(5) the exemption of all sums payable to him or to his 
dependants from the vote of either Chamber of the Legislatures. 

.25 For contingencies not susceptible of statutory definition, the 
special responsibility of the Governor- General and Governors, and the 
control which the Secretary of State and his Advisers will exercise 
over the conditions of service of officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State, will in our opinion afford a sufficient, and, indeed, the only 
30 possible, protection. There is a point in every system of administra- 
tion where some authority must have discretion to deal with such 
contingencies, and must be left to deal with them in an equitable 
manner. 

283. The power to regulate the conditions of service of officers not officers 
35 appointed by the Secretary of State has already been delegated to 

the Government of India in the case of the Central Services and to than by the' 
Provincial Governments in the case of the Provincial Services butf^^ryof 
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without prejudice to certain rights existing at the time of delegation. 
The continuance in full of these rights is secured under the White 
Paper Proposals.^ 40 

Defence 284. Although this chapter is mainly concerned with the Civil 

Services. Services, we think it right to mention the position of members of the 
Defence Services as a whole, including not only the officers, 

^ White Paper, Proposals 191-194. 
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non-commissioned officers and men of the Defence Forces in 

India but also the corresponding grades of civil officials whose 
work lies within the sphere of Defence and who are paid from 
Defence estimates. They are clearly entitled to the same kind 
of rights and protection as they now enjoy as regards their 5 
service conditions, although the protection need not necessarily be 
provided in precisely the same form as that proposed for members 
of the Civil Services, since Defence personnel will not be affected by 
the constitutional changes in precisely the same way as the Civil 
Services are likely to be affected. Nevertheless, their rights should 10 
not be left in doubt. Their pay and pensions would be 
included under the head of expenditure required for the reserved 
Department of Defence, and as such would not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislature. There should be no room for misunder- 
standing on this point. 15 
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285. We have found the problem of the future recruitment of the 
two principal administrative services in India, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police, among the most difficult of those with which 
we have had to deal. The appointing authority must necessarily 20 
control the main conditions of service, and if control remains with 
the Secretary of State, there will to that extent be a derogation 
from the powers which an autonomous Province might expect and 
claim to exercise over the officers who are working under it. Such a 
derogation is inevitable in the case of officers recruited by the 25 
Secretary of State before the establishment of the new Constitution ; 
but it was urged before us and has been again emphasised by the 
British-India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum that future 
recruitment by the Secretary of State of officers who serve a 
Provincial Government is incompatible with Provincial Autonomy, 30 
and that the All-India Services ought henceforth to be organised on a 
provincial basis and recruited and controlled exclusively by the 
Provincial Governments. 


Continuance of 286. We are very sensible of the logical force of this argument, and 
?y SecrSary ^ most of the AU-India services, we fully accept it, 35 

or State subject to certain qualifications to which we refer hereafter. But 
recommended, functions performed by members of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police are so essential to the general administration 
of the country, and the need therefore for maintaining a supply of 
recruits, European and Indian , of the highest quality is so vital 46 
that we could not view without grave apprehension an abrupt change 
in the system of recruitment simultaneously with the introduction of 
fundamental changes in the system of government. It is of the 
first importance that in the early days of the new order, and indeed 
until the course of events in the future can be more clearly foreseen, 45 
the new coiistitution should not be exposed to risk and hazard by a 
radical change in the system which has for so many generations 
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E reduced men of the right calibre. All the information which we 
aye^ had satisfies us that in the present circumstances only the 
existing system of recruitment is likely to attract the type of officer 
reqmred, and we have come to the conclusion, as proposed in the 
5 White Paper, ^ that recruitment by the Secretary of State both to the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police must continue for the 
present, and that the control of their conditions of service must remain 
in his hands. We have considered, but have felt obliged to reject, the 
possible alternative of recruitment by the Governor-General in his 
10 discretion. The change in that case might no doubt be represented as 
one of form rather than of substance, since the Governor-General 
would be acting under the directions of the Secretary of State ; but 
we are satisfied that the psychological efiect at this juncture upon 
potential recruits would be such as to make the suggestion quite 
15 unacceptable. 

287. We recognise that the recommendation which we have felt it 
our duty to make is one which may not be welcome to Indian opinion. 
We desire therefore to make it clear that it is not intended to be a 
permanent and final solution of this difficult question. Our aim, as 
20 we have already said, is to ensure that the new constitutional 
machinery shall not be exposed during a critical period to the risks 
implicit in a change of system. We observe in the White Paper a 
proposal that at the expiration of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act an enquiry should be held into the 
25 question of future recruitment for these “two Services, the decision 
on the results of the enquiry (with which it is intended that the 
Governments in India shall be associated) resting with His Majesty’s 
Government, subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament.® 
We endorse the principle that tne whole matter should be the subject 
30 of a further enquiry at a later date ; but past experience leads us to 
doubt the wisdom of fixing^ a definite and unalterable date for the 
holding of an enquiry of this kind. We agree that no useful purpose 
would be served by “an enquiry before the expiration of five years; 
but we think it must be left to the Government of the day, in the 
35 light of the then existing circumstances, to determine whether after 
that period the time has arrived for such an enquiry. It may be said 
that this is to postpone the final determination of the question to an 
indefinite future, but this is by no means our intention. We hope 
that the situation will have become so far clarified within five years 
40 from the establishment of Provincial Autonomy that an enquiry 
may then be found of advantage ; but where so much is difficult and 
perplexing it would be wrong to tie in advance the hands of those on 
whom the responsibility will rest for coming to a decision. Nor must 
it be assumed that such an enquiry will be merely a formal prelude 
45 to a change of system. It will furnish the information on which an 
ultimate decision can be based, but we do not desire to anticipate 

* White Paper, Proposal 18S. 

“ White Paper, Proposal 189. 
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or prejudice the final conclusion. It seems to us that the enquiry would 
be most conveniently made by a small body of administrative “experts, 
who (though it is impossible at this stage to formulate any precise 
terms of reference) might be invited to consider (1) whether the 
S Indian Civil Service or -the Indian Police, or both, should continue 
to be recruited on an All-India basis or be replaced in any particular 
Province or in all Provinces by an exclusively provincial Service ; 
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and ( 2 ) if recruitment is to continue on an All -India basis, by what 
authority shall recruitment be made and what shall be the future 
conditions of service. 10 

The Indian 288. Under existing arrangements there is no direct recruitment for 

s^ioe Indian Medical Service (Civil). Vacancies are filled from among 

(Civil) officers appointed to the Indian Medical Service who have had a period 
of military duty. We note the view expressed in the Eeport of the 
Services Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference that 15 
there should in future be no Civil Branch of the Indian Medical 
Service, and that the Civil Medical Service should be recruited 
through the Public Services Commissions. The Sub-Committee 
however added that the G-overnments and Public Services Com- 
missions in India ^ should bear in mind the requirements of the 20 
Army and of British officials in India, and should take steps to 
recruit an adequate number of European doctors to their respective 
Medical Services and to ofier such salaries as would attract a good 
type ^ of recruit. We are however convinced on the information 
supplied to us that the continuance of the Civil Branch of the 25- 
Indian Medical Service will provide the only satisfactory method of 
meeting the requirements of the War Reserve and of European 
members of the Civil Services, and that it will be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to retain the power which he at present " possesses 
(although medical matters have since 1920 been under the control 30' 
of Ministers) to require the ^ Provinces to employ a specified 
number of Indian Medical Service officers. In making these recom- 
mendations we have not been unmindful of the natural desire 
of the Provinces to develop Medical Services entirely under their 
own ^ control. But the^ requirements of the Army and of the Civil 35- 
Services have an over riding claim. 

289. The present position is that recruitment of European personnel 
to the Superior Railway Services is divided between the Secretary 
of State in Council and the High Commissioner for India. The 
former makes all first appointment:^ of persons of non-Asiatic domicile iO 
to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, Transportation (Traffic) 
and Commercial Departments and Transportation (Power ) and 
Mechanical Engineering Departments ; and the latter various 
^ecialist appointments such as Bridge, Signal and Electrical 
Engineers, Works Managers and Medical Officers ; and also Engineers 45- 
to fill temporary posts. 

Future 290. Under the ratios recommended by the Lee Commission in 

recruitment, 24 . 25 per cent, only of the total direct appointments to the Superior 
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Railway Services is British, but the full effect of the corresponding 
ratio of Indian appointments will not be apparent for some years, 
as the great majority of the higher posts will continue to be filled 
by officers appointed to the Ser^dce before 1924. We recommend 
that the existing ratio of British recruitment should be continued 5- 
for the present and should include a due proportion of Royal 
Engineer officers. We think however that the new Railway Authority 
should, in the future, appoint British recruits. The Railway 
Authority will, by its constitution, be a strong and independent 
body, interested solely in the efficiency of the Railways, and able to 10' 
secure for its personnel satisfactory conditions of service ; moreover 
the policy of the Board in relation to recruitment will be subject 
to the directions of the Governor General whenever in the opinion 
of the latter the interests of defence or his special responsibilities 
are involved. ' 15' 
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291. We approve the proposal in the White Paper that the Secretary |o®iegiatioai 
of State should continue to make appointments to the Ecclesiatical and 
Department.^ Eecruitment to the Political Department is indirect, ^gp^rtments 
vacancies being filled by transfers from the Indian Army and the 

*20 Civil Service (mainly the Indian Civil Service) and, to a small extent 
by the promotion of subordinate political officers. The Governor- 
General approves transfers from the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Army ; transfer from other All-India Services and pro- 
motions from the subordinate Services are approved by the Secretary 
•25 of State on the recommendation of the Governor- General. 

292. The Statutory Commission made no specific I’ecpmmendations 

for the future organisation and recruitment oi the Political Depart- poSs. 
ment, of which at present the Governor-General himself holds the 
portfolio. Its total strength on 1st October, 1933, was 108 posts. 

”30 These include on the External side the secretariat, district and 
judicial appointments in the IJIorth-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, as well as the political agencies in tribal territory ; 
political agencies on the Persian Gulf and a proportion of consular 
appointments in Persia ; the civil administration of^ Aden and such 
35 appointments as those at the Legations in Afghanistan and bTepal 
and the Consulate-General at Kashgar. On the Internal side they 
include the appointments to political agencies and residencies 
through which the relations of the Crown with the Indian States 
are conducted ; and the civil administration of the Chief Com- 
4:0 missioner’s Provinces of Coorg and Ajmer ^ Merwara, and of the 
assigned tract of Bangalore and other British cantonment areas in 
the Indian States. 

293. The White Paper contemplates that after the commencement Futuw 
of the Constitution Act, when the Governor-General assumes responsi- 

451bility in his other capacity for conducting the relations of the 
Crown with the Indian States in matters not accepted as federal 

^ White Paper, Proposal 183 
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1)7 tieir Eulers in their Instruments of Accession, it may, for political 
reasons, he found desirable to make the duties of pontical omcers 
in the Indian States interchangeable with those of political omcers 
employed by the Goyernor-General in the Eeseryed Department ot 
6 External Affair s. We accept the view that there is no immediate 
need to diyide, and recruit separately, the personnel of the two De- 
partments. Eesponsibility for recruitment to tlm pohtic^ side of tne 
Department will remain with the Secretary of State. For the tinie 
being there may be practical convenience m filling appointments in 
10 that Department by seconding officers from the Department of 
External Affairs, more especially as the number of posts m mtner 
Department is comparatively small and the variety of functions 
assigned to them makes it desirable that the field of moruitment 
shoSd be a wide one. Officers of the Indian Amy and Members of 
15 the Indian Civil Service appointed to the 

Governor-General, and other officers appointed by the 

State, would enjoy the same measure of protection 

should be accorded to officers appointed to the Services by the 

Secretary of State. 

20 294. Since 1924 the Foreste in Bombay and Burma ^^® J®?^ 

administered ■ by a responsible Mimster, and imder Brovin^l 
Autonomy this mil in future be the case m all Provinces. We 
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emphasise the necessity for co-ordinated reaserch in all forestry 
matters, and we regard it as essential that the Central Institute at 
Dehra Dim for Forest Eesearch should he maintained. But it is 25> 
not only in research that co-ordination of effort between the different 
Provinces is, and must continue to be, important. Each Province 
should know what the other Provinces are doing in such administra- 
tive matters as the preparation and carrying out of working plans. 

At present this co-ordination is secured through the Inspector General 30' 
of Forests with the Government of India. We think that in future 
co-ordination will best be secured by the creation of a Board of 
Forestry on which, in addition to forestry experts, representatives 
of the Provincial Governments would serve ; and we think that the 
Provinces should be empowered to combine for the purpose of setting 35* 
up such a Board and contributing to its expenses. 

295, We consider that appointments of the European and Indian 
ojB&cers required for the higher administrative posts in the Forest 
Service should in future be made in India. But in the case of a small 
and very technical service such as the Forest Service, we do not think 40 
that the best results could be obtained by separate provincial 
recruitment ; and we recommend therefore that the Provinces 
should from time to time, with the assistance of the Board of Forestry, 
prepare a joint statement of their collective requirements in the 
matter of personnel and entrust the Federal ^ Public Service Com- 45‘ 
mission with the duty of recruitment on their behalf. The actual 
^pointment of recruits should, however, be made by the Provincial 
Government under whom he is intended to serve, since that Govern- 
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ment will control his conditions of service. We regard it as essential 
to the success of recruitment that a common training centre should 
be maintained, and we earnestly hope that the present College at 
Dehra Dun will be made available for that purpose. We hope also 
that Provincial Governments will continue the very useful practice 5 
of lending any officers required by the Federal Government for such 
purposes as the staffing oi the Central Institute for research and of 
the Training College and for forestry administration in the Andamans. 

We think also that the Provinces should be willing to fill higher 
administrative posts from the Forest Service of another Province, if a 10 
suitable candidate from their own Province is not available. In all 
these matters the Board of Forestry should be able to maintain 
effective touch between the various Provincial Governments. 

296. Irrigation under Provincial Autonomy will also come under the 
control of a responsible Minister. We emphasize in this case also the 15 
paramount need for research and co-ordination. The Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India did not recommend the establishment 
of a central research station for reasons which we accept ; but they 
expressed a strong opinion that Provinces should ^ devote ^ more 
attention to the various problems that confront Irrigation Engineers. 20 
Unlike the Forests, there is no longer any officer with the Govern- 
ment of India who can give advice on Irrigation matters, although 
Ms place is to some extent taken by the present Central Board^ of 
Irrigation, which we consider should be developed on lines similar 
to those on wMch we have recommended the formation of a Board of 25 
Forestry. An efficient organisation for the dissemination of informa- 
tion is also essential and we recommend that the existing Central 
Bureau of Information should be retained and dereloped on the 
lines suggested in the Eoyal ComroissioMs Eeport. 
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30 297. The higher administrative posts in the Irrigation Service are at 

present filled by members of the Indian Service of Engineers. Since 
1924 on the recommendation of the Lee Commission recruitment of 
irrigation engineers has been in the proportion of 40 Europeans and 
40 Indians for every 100 appointments, the remainder being filled 
35 by officers promoted from the Provincial Services of whom the great 
majority are Indians. In all cases, appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State. 

298. The continued recruitment of an adecjuate number of highly 
qualified engineers, European as well as Indian, is clearly essential 
40 to the efficiency of the irrigation system, especially in the North-West 
of^ India, on which the prosperity and indeed the very existence of 
millions of the population depends. It might well be argned that the 
Irrigation Service is for this comparable in importance within its 
own sphere to the Indian Civil Service and the Police Service and 
45 that its future recruitment and control should be in the same hands. 
' But after a close examination of the question, our conclusion is that 
the Irrigation Service ought to become a Provincial Service ; and we 
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are not convinced that even in the Punjab, which is perhaps the 
crucial case, the situation necessitates a different policy without 
at least first allowing the Province^ to prove that it can successfully 
recruit its own Service. We are informed that there are at present 
5 67 Europeans and 69 Indians in the Irrigation Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the Punjab and that, if the recruitment of 
Europeans now ceased, the number of Europeans would normally 
drop to 42 in 1939 and to 21 in 1949 ; that is to say, there would 
be lor some years unless some incalculable factor intervened, such as 
10 greatly increased retirements on proportionate pension, a sufficient 
number of fully trained officers to fill the most essential posts,^ those 
of the three Chief Engineers and fifteen Superintending Engineers. 
, The question of irrigation is scarcely of less importance in Sind 
but we think that the Governor’s special responsibility for the 
15 Sukkur barrage is there a sufficient safeguard. We think that the 
Provinces should seek the assistance of the Eederal Public Service 
Commission and the Central Board of Irrigation in matters affecting 
recruitment. 

299. Nevertheless we are of opinion that a power to resume recruit- 
20 ment should be reserved to the Secretary of State, if a Provincial 
Government unfortunately proved unable to secure a sufficient number 
of satisfactory recruits and it appeared that the economic position of 
the Province and the w^elfare of its inhabitants was thereby pre- 
judiced ; and provision should accordingly be made for that purpose 
25 in the Constitution Act. 

. ^ 300. Under the White Paper proposals the Governments in India 
will have a free hand in regard to the recruitment for all other Services.^ 
We hope that the establishment of Public Service Commissions will 
assist them in this most responsible task ; and we endorse the 
30 observations both of the Boyal Commission in 1924 and of the 
Statutory Commission upon the vital ^ necessity for excluding 
political or personal influences. We desire to emphasize also the 
assistance which the Eederal Public Service Commission will be 
able to give to the Provincial Commissions in the establishment and 
35 maintenance, so far as the differing requirements and resources of the 
provinces may admit, of common standards of qualifications and 
remuneration. 
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Public Sen-ice Commissions 


Puiiiic ' 301. The Public Service Commissions at present existing in India are 

ISmisLns Central Public Service Commission, established under the Govern- 40 

ment of India Act, and the Madras Service Commission, established 
under an Act of the Madras Legislature in 1929. The legislation 
necessary for setting up a Public Service Commission in the Punjab 
has been passed, but the establishment of the Commission awaits 
an improvement in the finances of the Province. The White Paper 45 

^ White Paner, Proposal 190. 
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proposes the continuance of the Central Public Service Commission 
as a Federal organ, and the setting up in each Province of a Provincial 
Public Service Commission.^ 

302. The functions proposed for all these Commissions are advisory 

in character and similar to those at present ^ performed ^ by the 5 
Central and Madras Commissions.^ We regard it as essential that 
each Provincial Government should be able to avail itself of the 
advice of a Public Service Commission. We recognise that it is not 
practicable to establish one Public Service Compaission for all 
India but we should view with some apprehension the setting 10 
up of some ten Provincial Public Service Commissions in addition 
to the Federal Pubhc Service Commission. We hope therefore that 
advantage will freely be taken of the proposed provision, ^ which we 
cordially endorse, whereby the same Provincial Commission would 
be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly, or alternatively, 15 
that it should^ he open to a Proyince to make use of the services of the 
Federal Public Service Commission, subject to agreement with the 
Federal authorities. Without accepting the proposals in the White 
Paper for the composition and working ^ of these Commissions in 
every detail, we regard them as generally satisfactory. 20 

Payment of Emoluments and Pensions 

303. Before leaving this part of our Keport, we propose to deal with 
one matter of general interest to all classes ^ of officers by whatever 
authority appointed, that is to say, the availability of cash for the 
payment of Service emoluments, and more particularly for the 25 
payment of pensions of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. 

304. It appeared from the evidence tendered by the various Service 

Associations that there is apprehension among the Services on this 
point, and we have very carefully considered whether it requires 
any special provision in the Constitution Act. We are clear in the 30 
first place that it would be undesirable to place officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State in a privileged position in respect of the 
provision of cast for current pay, though it is to be remembered that 
their emoluments will not be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 
Begular and punctual payment of emoluments is a legitimate interest 35 
of all persons in the Public Services, and no one class of officers can 

be admitted to have a prior claim in this respect. ^ On the more . 

general question, we have examined suggestions which have been 
made for a system of prior charges or for building up a reserve fund. 

We are informed that the percentage of the total annual revenues 40 
of a Province which would be required for the payment of all Service 
emoluments may be taken as approximately 40 per cent. ; and w'e 
are satisfied that in respect of payments which constitute so large 

a proportion of the total annual liabilities of a Province the sugges- 
tions are quite impracticable. 45 

m 

* White Paper, Proposal 195. 

® Wh;t#‘ Paper, Proposals 199-.^01. 
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305. In^ so far as the apxDrehension may be that a temporary 
deficiency in the cash required to meet such current obhgations as the 
issue of monthly pay might occur, not through any failu'e in the 
annual revenues, hut through excessive commitments in other direc- 
5 tions, the good sense of the Government, and the advice of a strong 
Finance Department, must in our opinion he relied on as the re^ 
safeguard. Nor must it he forgotten that, although a Governor 
will not have a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial 
stability and credit of the Province", it will most certainly he his 
10 duty to see that he has information furnished to him which would 
enable hirn to secure such financial provision as may be required 
for the discharge of his other special responsibilities" including of 
course his special responsibility for safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of the Services. 

15 306. We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, drawn 

between the claim of the various classes of ofl6.cers serving in a 
Province for the due payment of thier emoluments, but to this 
general statement of principle we think that there should be one 
qualification. If difficulties should unfortunately arise in regard to 
20 a claim to pension by an officer appointed by the Secretary of State 
who has served from time to time in difierent Provinces, we think 
that it would be unreasonable that he should have to make ^ his 
claiin against a number of authorities in respect of difierent portions 
of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal in the White 
25 Paper that the claims of all officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State for their pensions should be against the Federal Government 
only, the necessary adjustments being made subsequently between 
the Federal Government in the Province or Provinces concerned ; ^ 
and, if that recommendation is adopted, we think ^ that officers 
30 appointed by the Secretary of State need^ have no anxiety regarding 
the regular and punctual payment of their own pensions and those 
of their dependants. 

307. There is, however, one category of pension payments which 
stands apart from the rest. The assets of the various Family Pension 

35 Funds have been contributed by the subscribers and are their 
property in a very special sense. We think it right that subscribers 
to these funds should be given the opportunity of sajfing whether 
they desire that a sterling fund should be created with trustees in 
this country out of which the necessary payments would be made. 

40 The Anglo-Indian Gominunity 

308. W"e observe with satisfaction that the White Paper gives efiect 
to a suggestion made with general agreement at the Third Pound 
Table Conference for safeguarding Government grants-in-aid for 
the education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European com- 

45 munity. We have inquired whether any additional provision in 

^ White Paper. Proposal ISO. 
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the Constitution Act is desirable in order to secure to a very small 
community, which has established a strong claim to consideration 
by its history and its record of pubhc service, the maintena»ee of 
the special position in some qi the Public Services, which it has won 
5 by its own efforts. We recall that the Services Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference recommended that S 2 >ecial 
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-consideration sliould be given to tbe claims of this community 
for employment in the Services ; but we have come to tbe con- 
clusion that it would not be in tbe best interests of tbe community 
itself to single it out for any special statutory protection in tbis 10 
respect. Provision for tbe due representation in tbe^ Services 
of minority communities is at present secured by administrative 
measures and not through tbe Government of India Act ; and we 
are informed that these measures axe now^ being carefully reviewed 
in order to ensure that when tbe Constitution Act comes into force 15 
arrangements will be in operation adequate to protect tbe legitimate 
interests of minorities, ^ including^ the Anglo-Indian community. 

We think that tbe special attention of tbe Governor-General and 
tbe Governors should be drawn in tbe Instruments of Instructions 
to these arrangements, and that they should be directed to maintain 20 
them without modification, except in so far as may become necessary 
in tbe interests of tbe minority communities themselves or of public 
pobcy. 
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(4) The Judicature 


The Federal Court 


The federal 
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309. A Federal Court is an essential element in a Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is at once tbe interpreter and guardian of tbe Constitution 
and a tribunal for tbe determination of disputes between the 5 
constituent units of tbe Federation. Tbe estabbshment of a Federal 
Court is part of tbe White Paper scheme, and we approve generally 
tbe proposals with regard to it.’- We have, however, certain 
comments to make upon them, which we set out below. 

310. Tbe Court should, we think, consist of a Chief Justice and not 10 
more than six or eight Judges, tbe maximum number being specified 

in tbe Cqnstitution Act, but we do not suppose that for some time 
to come it will be necessary to appoint more than three or four. Tbe 
retiring age for Federal Judges should be 65 and not 62. We observe 
that the Judges are to bold office during good behaviour, and not, 15 
as is at present tbe case with Judges of tbe Indian High Courts, at 
pleasure. We think that tbis is right, but we assume that it is not 
intended that tbe Legislature should have power to present an 
Address pr^ng for tbe removal of a Federal Judge ; and in our 
opinion a Judge should not be removed for misbehaviour, except 20 
on a report by tbe Judicial Committee of tbe Privy Council, to whom 
His Majesty should be empowered to refer the matter for considera- 
tion. We concur generally with tbe qualifications proposed for tbe 
Judges, but we doubt whether in principle any distmction ought to 
be drawn in the Constitution Act between judges, advocates and 25 
pleaders of State Courts and those of the High Courts, though tbis 
does not of course mean that any obhgation would be imposed upon 
the Crown to appoint a Judge who had not all the necessary pro- 
fessional qualifications. We assume that tbe White Paper proposals 
mean throughout by “ State Court ” the Court of highest jurisdiction 30 
in the State. A suggestion was made that a High Court Judge 
who is a member of the Civil Service ought not to be regarded as 
qualified. We could not agree to so invidious a distinction being 
drawn between one High Court Judge and another, though it may 
well be that His Majesty may in practice see fit to appoint only such 35 
qualified persons as nave bad a legal training before their appointment 
to the H gh Court Bench. 
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311. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have an original j^sSction 
jurisdiction in — ot Federal 

Courts 

-40 (i) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution 

Act or the determination of any rights or obligations arising 
thereunder, where the parties to the dispute are (a) the Federation 
and either a Province or a State, or (6) two Provinces or two States, 
or a Province and a State* 

^ White Paper , Proposal*? 151 — 16.1 
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(ii) any matter involving the interpretation of, or arising under, 
any agreement entered into after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act between the Federation and a Province or a 
State, or between two Provinces or a Province and a State, 

:6 unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

This jurisdiction is to be an exclusive one, and in our opinion 
rightly so, since it would be altogether inappropriate if proceedings 
could be taken by one unit of the Federation against another in the 
Courts of either of them. But we think that the jurisdiction ought 
'10 to include not only the interpretation of the Constitution Act, but 
also the interpretation of federal laws, by which we mean any 
laws enacted by the Federal Legislature. It is essential that there 
should be some authoritative tribunal in India which can secure a 
uniform interpretation of federal laws throughout the whole of 
15 the Federation. 

312. It is also proposed that the Federal Court shall have an 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any decision given by the High of Federal 
Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the interpretation of the * 
Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising thereunder ; 

20 but that no appeal shall lie except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or State, or unless in a 
civil case the value of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a specified 
sum. In this case also we think that the jurisdiction ought to be 
extended to include the interpretation of federal laws. We had at 
'26 first thought on a constitutional issue appeal should lie without 
leave ; but we appreciate that in a country where litigation is so 
much in favour this might result in an excessive nxmaber of un- 
necessary appeals. We therefore approve the proposals in the White 
Paper, though we think that the Federal Court ought to have a 
30 summary power of disposing of appeals or applications for leave to 

appeal in any case where they appear to be frivolous or vexatious 

or brought only for the purposes of delay. It was urged before us 
that to permit a litigant in a State Court to apply to the Federal 
Court for leave to appeal, if the State Court had already refused leave, 

36 would be to derogate from the sovereignty of the Huler of the State, 

and that the refusal of a State Court to grant leave to appeal, at 

any rate in a case concerning the interpretation of federal laws, 
should be treated as final. We should much regret the inclusion of 
a provision of this kind, nor do we appreciate the argument that the 
40 sovereignty of the Ruler would be affected. The appellate jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, so far as regards an Indian State, can only 
arise from the voluntary act of the Ruler himself, viz., his accession 
to the Federation ; the jurisdiction is in no sense imposed on him 
ab extra. It is, however, proposed that all appeals to the Federal 
-46 Court should be in the form of a Special Case to be stated by the 
Court appealed from, and, if it would give satisfaction to the States, 
it might be provided that the granting of leave to appeal by the 
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Federal Court should take the form of Letters of Bequest directed 
either to the State Court itself or to the Government of the State 
for transmission to the Court. 

313. The appeal to the Privy Council is preserved, and it is proposed 

that an appeal shall lie without leave in any matter involving the 5 
interpretation of the Constitution Act, but in any other case only by 
leave of the Federal Court (without prejudice to the grant of special 
leave by His Majesty), unless the value of the subject matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified sum. We have no comment to make 
on this proposal, except that we assume that the jurisdiction of the 10 
Privy Council will extend to appeals involving rights and obligations 
arising under the Constitution Act, as well as the interpretation of 
the Act itself. Eifect will be given to the decisions of the Federal 
Court, as is the case with decisions of the Privy Council, by the 
Courts from which the appeal has been brought ; and all Courts 15 
within the Federation will be bound to recognise decisions of the 
Federal Court as binding upon themselves. We may perhaps point 
out that the jurisdiction of the Privy Council in relation to the 
States will be based ’‘upon the voluntary act of the B.ulers themselves, 
i.e., their Instruments of Accession. 20 

314. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have a jurisdiction 
similar to that possessed by the Privy Council under Section 4 of 
the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, which provides that His Majesty 
may refer to the Committee for hearing or consideration any matters 
whatsoever as His Majesty may think fit, and that the Committee 25 
shall thereupon hear and consider the same, and shall advise His 
Majesty thereon. The expression used in the White Paper is any 
justiciable matter which the Governor-General considers of such a 
nature and such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it.” Exception was taken to the 30 
word “ justiciable,” and we think perhaps that “ any matter of law ” 
would be preferable. We concur generally in the proposal, and we 
are of opinion that this advisory jurisdiction may often prove of 
great utility. We agree that it need not be limited to the federal 
sphere and that the right of referring any matter to the Court for 35 
an advisory opinion should be in the Governor-GeneraPs discretion. 

We understand the practice in the United Kingdom is that all such 
references are heard in open court and that counsel appear and argue 

as in an ordinary case inter partem. We assume that the same 
practice will be followed in India, and that there will be no question, 40 

as some of the British -India delegates appeared to think, of a 

private and confidential opinion being communicated by the Court 
to the Governor-General. 

315. It is common ground that the Federal Judges should be 

appointed by the Crown ; and we think that their salaries should 45 

be specified in the Constitution Act or determined by His Majesty 

in Council and not subject to variation without the assent of 
Parliament. 
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The Supreme Court ^ 

316. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature Tshould 
be empowered to establish a separate Supreme Court to hear appeals 
from the provincial High Courts (1) in civil cases and (2) in criminal 
cases where a death sentence had been passed, provided of course that 5 
an appeal did not lie to the Federal Court. The Court would in 
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effect take the place of the Privy Cou'ncil, though an appeal would 
still lie to the latter by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave 
of His Majesty. We have given very careful consideration to this 
10 j^roposal, but we do not feel able to recommend its adoption. 

A Supreme Court of this kind would be independent of, and in no 
sense subordinate to, the Federal Court ; but it would be impossible 
to avoid a certain overlapping of jurisdictions, owing to the difficulty 
of determining in particular cases whether or not a constitutional 
15 issue was raised by a case under appeal. This might involve the 
two Courts in undignified and very undesirable disputes, and we are 
satisfied that the existence of two such Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction 
would be to the advantage neither of the Courts themselves nor 
of the Federation. There is much to be said for the establishment 
20 of a Court of Appeal for the whole of British India, but in our 
opinion this would be most conveniently efiected by an extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and we think that the Legislature 
should be empowered to confer this extended jurisdiction upon 
it. It has been objected that not only would so great an increase in 
25 the personnel of the Court be required as to make it difficult to 
find a sufficient number of Judges with the necessary qualifications 
but also that the essential functions of the Federal Court as guardian 
and interpreter of the Constitution would tend to become obscured. 

We fully agree that the quality of the Federal Judges is a matter of 
30 the highest importance and that nothing ought to be done which 
might diminish or impair the position of the Court in its con- 
stitutional aspect, but we think that the fears expressed are unfounded. 

In the first place, it is clear that there would have to be a 
strict limitation on the right of appeal, so as to secure that only 
35 cases of real importance came before the Court ; and, if this were 
done, we see no reason why a comparatively small number of 
additional Judges should not suffice. Secondly, we assume that the 
Court would sit in two Chambers, the first dealing with Federal, 
and the second with British-India, appeals. The two Chambers 
40 would remain distinct, though we would emphasise the unity of the 
Court by enabling the Judges who ordinarily sit in the Federal 
Chamber to sit from time to time in the other Chamber, as the Chief 
Justice might direct, or Rules of Court provide ; but beyond this we 
do not think that the two Chambers should be interchangeable. 

45 317. The Supreme Court under the White Paper proposals y^uld, A O^t^of 

however, as we have said, have jurisdiction to hear certain criminal Appea!fnot 
appeals from British India. We are satisfied that these would be so re&om- 
numerous that, if the Federal Court were given the extended ® • 
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jurisdiction which we have suggested, an increase in the number of 
Judges would be required in excess of anything which we should be 
willing to contemplate. The question then arises whether the Federal 
Legislature should be empowered, if and when they thought fit, to 
6 set up a separate Court of Criminal Appeal for British India, subordinate 
to the Federal Court. After careful consideration we have come 
to the conclusion that a Court of Criminal Appeal is not required 
in India. Nearly every case involving a death sentence is tried 
in a District Court, from which an appeal lies to the High Court 
10 and, apart from this, no death sentence can be carried out until it 
has been confirmed by the High Court. Only three of the High Courts 
(excluding Rangoon) exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, and 
though there is no further appeal from these Courts, every prisoner 
under sentence of death can appeal for remission or commutation of 
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sentence to the Provincial Government and ultimately to the Central 15- 
Government, or, if he wishes, can ask for special leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council. In these circumstances the rights of a condemned 
man seem to be very fully safeguarded, and we think that no good purpose 
would be served by adding yet another Court to which appeals can be 
brought. 20 ^ 

Thti High Courts 

The 

High Court 318. The Provincial High Courts, which enjoy a deservedly high 

Judges. reputation throughout British India, are scarcely affected by the 

White Paper proposals^ ; but we note the following points. It has 
been represented to us that the retiring age of Judges should not be 25- 
raised to sixty-two, but should continue to be sixty ; and we concur. 

We have suggested that in the case of the Federal Court the age 
should be sixty -five, because it might otherwise be difficult to secure 
the services of High Court Judges who have shown themselves 
qualified for promotion to the Federal Court ; but the evidence 30 
satisfiles us that in India a Judge has in general done his best work 
by the time that he has reached the age of sixty. We note also that 
the present statutory requirement that not less than one third of 
ohe J udges of every High Court must have been called to the English, 
Scottish, or Irish Bar, and that not less than one-third must be 35' 
members of the Indian Civil Service is to be abrogated. AVe are 
irdormed that the rigidity of this rule has sometimes caused 
difficulty in the selection of Judges, and we do not therefore 
dissent from the proposed amendment of the law ; but we 
are clear (and we are informed that is the general opinion of their 40 
colleagues) that the Indian Civil Service Judges are an important 
and valuable element in the judiciary, and that their presence adds 
greatly to the strength of the High Courts. It has been suggested 
that their earlier experience tends to make them favour the Executive 
against the subject, but the argument does not impress us ; we 45* 
are satisfied that they bring to the Bench a knowledge of Indian 
country life and conditions which town-bred barristers and pleaders 

^Wkite Paper, Proposals 167—17.'). 
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may not always possess, and we do not doubt tha^ the Crown will 
continue to appoint them. The Indian Civil Service Judges are not 
at the present time eligible for appointment as Chief J ustice of a High 
Court, though we understand that this rule does not apply in the 
case of Chief Courts. We see no reason for this invidious distinction, 5* 
and we think that His Majesty’s freedom of choice should not be 
thus fettered. As regards the tenure of High Court Judges, we think 
that it should be the same as that which we have recommended for 
J udges of the Federal Court^. 

319. The administrative machinery of the High Courts is at the 10 • 
present time (save in the case of the Calcutta High Court) subject to 
the control of the Provincial Governments and Legislatures, and there 
is evidence that the latter have from time to time tended to assert 
their povrers in a way which might under the new Constitution affect 
the efficiency of the Courts. The White Paper proposes that in 15 
future any expenditure certified by the Governor after consultation 
with his Ministers, to be required for the expenses of the High Court 
shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
though it will be open to discussion by them.^ We think that in the 
circumstances this is a reasonable arrangement and will avoid the 20*’ 
difficulties to which we have referred. 
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320. We observe that the Federal Legislature is to have an exclusive federal and 
power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers and authority Legislation 
of all Courts in British India (except the Federal Court and the in relation 
25 Supreme Court) with respect to the subjects on which it is exclusively High^Courta. 
competent to legislate, and that the Provincial Legislatures will 
similarly have power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers 
and authority of all Courts within the Province with respect to 
subjects on which those Legislatures are exclusively competent to 
30 legislate. It has been suggested that this would enable either the 
Federal or a Provincial Legislature, if they so desired, to deprive 
the High Courts of much of their jurisdiction, and to transfer it to 
courts of an inferior status, to the grave prejudice of the rights of 
His Majesty’s subjects in India. In theory this is no doubt possible; 

35 but it is, "in our view, a necessary consequence of the distribution 
of legislative powers which we recommend that both the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures should have a law^-making power 
for the purposes which we have mentioned, and, whatever use they 
may make of it, we are satisfied that they will never willingly enact 
40 legislation which would prejudice or afiect the status of the High 
Courts. Our information is indeed that, so great is the confidence 
felt in ^ the impartiality and ability of the High Courts, a converse 
policy is much more likely, if the past is any gu de to be adopted. 

But, in order that the position of the High Courts may be fully 
45 safeguarded, it is for consideration whether the Governor-General 
and Governors should not be directed in their Instruments of 
Instruction to reserve any Bill which in their opinion would so 
derogate from the powers" of the High Court as to endanger the 
position which those Courts are under the Constitution Act clearly 
50 designed to fill. 


‘ Surra, para. 310. 

* White Paper, Proposal 98 (iii). 
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The Subordinate Judiciary. 

321. This subject is not mentioned in the White Paper, but there are Necessity 
aspects of it which seem to us of such importance that we think 
ri^t to state our opinion upon them. The Federal and High Court ence^^^ " 
5 Judges will be appointed by the Crown and their independence ^ is 

secure ; but appointments to the subordinate judiciary must necessarily judiciary, 
be made by authorities in India who will also exercise a ^ certain 
measure of control over the judges after appointment, especially in 
the matter of promotion and posting. We have been greatly 
10 impressed bv the mischiefs which have resulted elsewhere from a system 
under which promotion from grade to grade in a judicial hierarchy 
is in the hands of a Minister exposed to pressure from members of 
a popularly elected Legislature. Nothing is more likely to sap the 
independence of a magistrate than the knowdedge that his career 
15 depends upon the favour of a Minister ; and recent examples 
(not in India) have shown very clearly the pressure which 
may be exerted upon a magistracy thus situated by men who 
are known or believed to have the means of bringing influence to 
bear upon a Minister. It is the subordinate judiciary in India w^ho 
20 are brought most closely into contact with the people, and it is no 
less important, perhaps indeed even more important, that their inde- 
pendence should be paced beyond question than in the case of the 
superior judges. We have given anxious consideration to this matter 
and our recommendations are as follows. 
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322. A strict rule ouglit in our opinion to be adopted and enforced, 25 
though it would be clearly out of place in the Constitution Act 
itself, that recommendations from or attempts to exercise influence 
by, members of the Legislature in the appointment or promotion of 
any member of the subordinate judiciary are sufficient in themselves 
to disqualify a candidate, whatever his personal merits may be. We 30 
would admit no exception to this_ rule, which has for many years 
past been^ accepted without question in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom. _We do not for a moment suggest that Indian 
ministers will be willing to adopt any lower standards ; but this is 
a matter in which the right principle ought to be laid down at the 35 
very outset of the new constitutional order : and the observations 
which we have thought it our duty to make may perhaps serve in 
the future to strengthen the hands of Ministers who find themselves 
exposed to improper pressure from those whose standards may not 
be as high as their own. 40 


{a) The Civil Judiciary 

fudges ^ of subordinate judges and munsifis, the Provincial 

munsifls. Government — that is to say, the Governor advised by the appro- 

priate Minister, after consultation with the Public Service Com- 
mission and with the High Court — should make rules defining the 45 
standard of qualifications for candidates seeking to enter the Judicial 
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service, Candidates should be selected for appointment by the Public 
Service Commission, in consultation with the High Court, subject to 
any general regulations made by the Provincial Government as to 
the observance of communal proportions. The Minister would be 
informed by the Commission of the candidate or the candidates 5 
selected by them, and the appointment would be made by the Governor 
on the Minister’s recommendation. The Public Service Commission 
would of course act in an advisory capacity only, but we cannot 
conceive that any Minister would reject their advice or recommend 
an appointment without it. We think it of first importance that 10 
promotions from, grade to grade or from the rank of munsifi to that 
of subordinate judge, and also the leave and postings of munsifis 
and subordinate judges, should be in the hands of the High Court, 
subject to the usual rights of appeal of the officer afiected. 

324. In the case of District Judges or additional District Judges, first 15 
appointment should, if the candidate is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, be made by the Governor on the recommendation of the 
Minister, after consultation with the High Court. A recommendation 
by the Minister for the appointment of a member of the subordinate 
judicial service should only be made with the approval of the Public 20 
Service Commission and of the High Court. A recommendation for 
a direct appointment from the Bar should be made from among 
persons nominated by the High Court, subject to any general regula- 
tions in force regarding communal proportions. A "District Judge 
should only be promoted (except in the case of automatic time scsue 25 
promotions) on a recommendation by the Minister after consultation 
with the High Court ; and the same rule should apply to postings. 

In all the cases covered by this paragraph we think that the Governor 
should have a discretion to reject a recommendation if he does not 
concur with it. 30 


(h) The Criminal Magistracy 

^25* lli® case of deputy magistrates, sub-deputy magistrates and 
tehsildars, the High Court have little knowledge of their judicial 
work, and none at all of the work which a large number of them 
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35 perform in their executive or administrative capacities. Candidates 
for a first appointment to these posts should be selected by the 
Public Service Commission, and the appointment should be made 
from the candidates so selected by the Governor on the recommendation 
of the Minister. In the case of subsequent promotions or postings, 
40 the Minister should ask for the recommendations of the District 
Magistrate, in consultation, where necessary, with the Sessions 
J udge of the district in which the subordinate magistrate works ; 
and we think that, if these recommendations are disregarded, 
some machinery should be devised for bringing the matter to the 
45 notice of the Governor. 
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(5) Commercial and other Forms of Discrimination 

326. The importance attached in this country to this part of the Reasons 
Indian constitutional problem has been both misunderstood and why 
misrepresented. It has been misimderstood, because it was thought to pro^^s?on 

5 imply a belief that the accepted policy of Indian political leaders is to is necessary 
destroy or injure British commercial interests by unfair and dis- 
criminatory legislation or otherwise ; and misrepresented, because 
it has been made the basis of a suggestion that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are seeking to impose unreasonable fetters upon the future 
10 Indian Legislature for the purpose of securing exceptional advan- 
tages to British, at the expense of Indian, commerce. The belief 
and the suggestion are equally without foundation. The Second 
Bound Table Conference in 1931 adopted a resolution to the effect 
that there should be no discrimination between the rights of the 
15 British mercantile community, firms and companies, trading in 
India, and the rights of Lidian born subjects ; witnesses who 
appeared before us spoke in the same sense ; and the British-India 
Delegation in their Joint Memorandum state that on the question of 
principle there has always been a substantial measure of agreement 
20 in India. On the other hand, we have been assured no less strongly 
by those who represent British commercial interests that they ask 
for no exceptional or preferential treatment, and that their policy is 
one of a fair field and no favour. The question therefore resolves 
itself to a consideration of the best method of giving practical effect 
25 to the avowed policy and intentions of all concerned. It may indeed 
be asked why, in view of the assurances of which we have spoken, 
it is necessary to deal with the matter at all in the Constitution Act ; 
and to this our answer must be that, though we hope and believe 
that the statutory provisions which we contemplate will in the event 
30 prove to have been an excess of caution, yet there have also been 
statements of a very disturbing character made from lime to time by 
influential persons in India, which could not fail to give rise to 
suspicions and doubts ; and statutory provision by way of reassurance 
has for that reason become an evident necessity. Nor are the 
35 doubts and suspicions thus aroused confined to trading interests in 
this country ; for the minorities in India have expressed similar 
apprehensions and are anxious to have a statutory safeguard for 
what they conceive to be their rights. 

327. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or Admi^stra- 
40 legislative. We are satisfied that with regard to the first a statutory 

prohibition would be not only impracticable but useless, for it would 
be impossible to regulate by any statute the exercise of its discretion 
by the Executive. The true safeguard against discrimination of this 
kind must be found in the good sense of Indian Ministers. But at the 
45 same time we agree with the proposal in the White Paper^ that the 

^ White Paper, Proposals 18 and 70. 
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Governor-General and Governors in their respective spheres should 
have imposed upon them a special responsibility for the prevention of 
discrimination, thus enabling them, if action is proposed by their 
Ministers which would have discriminatory effect, to intervene, and, 
if necessary, either to decline to accept their advice or (as the case 5 
may require) to exercise the special powers which flow from the 
possession of a special responsibility. But, although we think that 
the main purpose of this special responsibility will be to counteract 
discriminatory action in the administrative sphere, — and indeed that 
it is the onlj^ available means for that purpose, — ^we think that its 10 
definition might be made more precise and its ambit more clear ; 
and with this object we suggest that the definition should be “ for 
the prevention of discrimination in matters in respect of which 
provision is made elsewhere in the Act against discrimination by 
legislative enactment.” 15 

piePiscal 328. Before considering the scope which should be given to 

Convention. provisions in restraint of legislative discrimination, we think it right 

to observe that it is not our intention that any of the provisions 
which we contemplate for the purpose of preventing discrimination, 
whether administrative or legislative, should be so utilised as to 20 
interfere with or limit the fiscal autonomy which India has enjoyed 
since the acceptance of the recommendations made by the Joint 
Committee on the Bill of 1919, commonly called the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention. At the same time, fears have been expressed lest the 
•unrestricted operation of this Convention might result, with no 25 
remedy available, in the imposition of penal tarifc; upon British goods 
with the object, not of furthering Indian trade but of injuring British 
trade, in order to put pressure upon this country for political purposes. 

We are satisfied that it was not in the minds of the authors of the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and has never during the period of its 30 
operation been in the mind of His Majesty’s Government, that the 
Convention should be invoked in aid of such a policy ; and we have 
been assured by the Indian Delegates that there would be no desire 
in India that unrestricted fiscal freedom should be utilised in future 
for a purpose so destructive of the basis of that conception of 35 
partnership upon which the whole of our recommendations proceed. 

In these circumstances we shall, in fact, be making no change in the 
existing fiscal relations between India and this country if we seek 
to make plain on the face of the Statute that it is not a legitimate or 
permissible use of Indian fiscal freedom to discriminate against 40 
British trade as such : and we think it essential that on this matter 
there should be no ground for misapprehension in future. We 
therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there should be 
added a further special responsibility defined in some such terms as 45 
follows : — “ the prevention of the subjection (otherwise than in accordance 
with commercial or trade agreements) of British goods imported 
into India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory treatment as 
compared with those imported from other countries.” 
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The 329. But in making this recommendation we further recommend 

iSSr Governor-General should be given clear directions in his 

Instrument Instrument of Instructions as to the scope of the special responsibility 
of Instructions, question. The instructions we contemplate would indicate that this 

special responsibility is not .intended to affect the competence of the 5 
Indian Legislature and of his Government to develop their own fiscal 
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and economic policy : that the duty imposed upon him by this 
provision is that of preventing imports from the United Kingdom 
from being singled out for specially unfavourable treatment in 
10 respect of such matters as customs duties, prohibitions or restrictions 
(other than measures concerned with the preservation of health) 
compared with the treatment accorded to imports from other 
countries : that he should understand that it is not within his 
functions in this respect to attempt to limit the freedom of the Federal 
15 Government to negotiate with other countries for the securing of 
mutual tarifi concessions : and finally, that he should be enjoined 
that it is his duty under this special responsibility not only to prevent 
^scriminatory action, legislative or administrative, but also action 
which, though not in form discriminatory, is so in fact. 

20 330. We have said that it is, in our view, impossible to attempt Legislative 

any precise definition, with a view to its prohibition, of administrative 
discrimination. Legislative discrimination, however, stands upon a 
different footing, and it is ia our judgment possible to enact provisions 
against it. We do not forget that to the Statutory Commission the 
25 technical objections to any attempt to define discriminatory legisla- 
tion in a constitutional instrument seemed decisive^ ; but we observe 
that the Federal Structure Committee in their Fourth Report, which 
was adopted by the Second Round Table Conference, saw “ no 
reason to doubt that an experienced parliamentary draftsman would 
30 be able to devise an adequate and workable formula, which it would 
not be beyond the competence of a court of law to interpret and 
make effective.” The opinion of a body which contained so many 
distinguished lawyers must carry great weight, and we concur with 
them in thinking that the attempt should be made. We do not 
35 think that the White Paper proposals on the subject are very clear 
or precise, and in the paragraphs which follow we shall indicate the 
statutory provisions which, as it seems to us, ought to find a place 
in the Constitution Act. 

331. We think it right to make by way of preface some general General 
40 observations. Firstly, we express our ent're agreement with the 
statement of the British-Indian Delegation in their Joint Memorandum 
‘‘ that a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro- 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated 
matter,” and we shall have certain suggestions to make later on this 
45 aspect of it. Secondly, we are of opinion that no case has been made 
out for extending the scope of any arrangements made in such a way 

^Report, Vol. II, para. 156. 
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as to include the relations between India and other parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions. It is not for us to comment upon or to criticize 
certain aspects of Dominion policy towards Indian subjects of His 
Majesty, but we cannot be unaware of the strong feeling in India on 
5 this subject, and India may justly claim the right to protect the 
interests of her own people in other lands. Lastly, we think that, 
so far_ as possible, any statutory enactment should be based upon 
the principle of reciprocity. 

332. Subject to what we say hereafter on Ihe question of recip- I®'"'’’® . 

10 pcity, we are of opinion (1) that no law^ restricting the right of entry certain^on- 
intq British India should apply to British subjects domiciled in the ditions and 
United Kingdom ; but there ^ould be a saving for the right of the shmiid notf 
authorities in India to exercise any statutory powers which they 

.possess to exclude or remove undesirable persons, whether jects domi- 
15 domiciled in the United Kingdom or elsewhere ; and (2) that no law 

relating to taxation, travel and residence, the hoWing o*^ property, ^ngdom 
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the holding of public office, or the carrying on of any trade, business, 
or profession in British India, should apply ^ to British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions 
or restrictions based upon domicile, residence or duration of residence^ 20 
language, race, religion, or place of birth. 

Companies 333. As regards companies, we are of opinion (1) that a company 

^ incorporated now or hereafter in the United Kingdom, ^ should. 
United when trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 

andin India, provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of 25 
companies trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration 
of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, 
of the directors, sharSiolders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies ; and (2) that British subjects domic^ed in the United 
Kingdom who are directors, shareholders, servants or agents of a 30 
company incorporated now or hereafter in India should be 
deemed to have complied with any conditions imposed by Indian 
law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, residence 
or duration of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of 
birth, of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. 35 

Provisions 334. There should however be reciprocity between India and the 

bas?8of United Kingdona ; and accordingly if a United Kingdom law imposes 

reciprocity. in the United Kingdom upon Indian subjects of Hi*^ Majesty domiciled 

in ^ India or upon companies incorporated in India conditions, re- 
strictions ^ or requirements in respect of any of the above matter? 40 
from which in India British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom and companies incorporated in the United Kingdom would 
otherwise he exempt, the exemption enjoyed by the latter would 
pro tanto cease to have efiect. 

Law ” throughout this section h intended to include any regulations, 
hye-laws, etc., having the force ot la .v. 
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Shipping, 335, We think that separate provision should be made for the case 

of ships and shipping ; and it might be enacted that ships registered in 
the United Kingdom should not he subjected by law in British India 
to any discrimination whatsoever, as regards the ship, officers or crew, 
or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in British India 5 
would not be subjected in the United Kingdom. 

Exceptions. 330^ satisfied that there "would have to be certain exceptions. 

Thus, the statutory provisions which vre have suggested ought not to 
affect any laws in force at the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, or laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 10 
resident in India, We are also disposed to think that some provision 
ought to be made for the purpose of securing that the Executive is 
not unduly hampered in case of emergency ; and it is for considera- 
tion whether the provisions which we have suggested should £nd a 
place in the Constitution Act ought not to be subject to the power of 15 
the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors to declare in 
their discretion that a law to which those provisions would otherwise 
apply is necessary in the interests of the peace or tranquillity of 
India (or a Province, as the case may he) or any part thereof. 

^ntles 337, A further exception seems neces^^ary in connection w'th 20 

subsidies. the Indian Acts, federal or provincial, which authorise the payment 
to companies or firms of grants, subsidies or bounties out of public 
funds for the purpose of encouraging trade or industry in India. 

A Committee, known as the External Capi^al Committee, in 
1925 recommended that certain conditions should be attached 25 
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to grants of iMs kind and tkeir recommendations were adopted 
and have since that date "been acted upon, by the Government 
of India. These seem to us to have been conceived in a very 
reasonable spirit, and we do not thick that any objection could be 
30 taken to them. But we think that a distinction may properly 
be drawn between companies already engaged at the date of 
the^ Act wlich authorizes the grant, in tha‘- branch of trade 
or industry which it is sought to encourage, and companies which 
engage in it subsequently; and we therefore recommend that in the 
35 case of the latter it may be macb a condition of eligibility for the 
grant that the company should be incorporated by or under Indian 
law, that not more than half of the directors shall be Irdians, and 
that the company shall give such reasonable facilities for th*' training 
of Indians as the Act may prescribe. In the cas? of the former, the 
40 reciprocal provisions which we have suggested would continue to 
apply, and the company should be equally eligible to participate in 
the grant with Indian companies. 

338. The effect of our recommendations for the statutory dis- 

prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination would 
45 be, of course, to lay open to challenge in the Courts as being 
ultra vires any legislative enactment which, having been assented 
to by the Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may 
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be, is alleged to be inconsistent with these prohibitions. But 
it will clearly be the duty of the GoTe.nor-General and of 
the Governors to exercise in accordance v ith these statutory 
prohibitions their discretion in giving or withholding their 
5 assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Instructions 
should make it plain, as we have already indicated in connexion 
with the Governor-General’s special responsibility in relation 
to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor- General and! of 
the Governors in exercising their discretion in the matter of as^nt 
10 to Bills not to feel themselves bound by the terms of the statutoiy 
prohibitions in relation to ^ discrimination but to v ithhoid their 
assent from any measure which, though not in form discriminator r, 
would in their ju(^ment have a discriminatory effect. We have 
made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope and the nature of the 
15 discrimination which we regard it as necessary to prohibit, and we 
have expressed our belief that statutory prohibftions should be 
capable of being so framed as g nerally to secure what we have in 
view. We are conscious, however, of the difficulty of framing 
completely watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
20 niay find for complying with the letter of the iaw in a matter of this 
kind, while violating its spirit. It is, in our view, an essential con- 
comitant of the stage of responsible government which our proposals 
are designed to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General 
and of the Governors in the granting or withholding of a^.sent to all 
25 Bills of their Legislature should be free and unfettered; and in 
this difficult matter of discrimination in particular we should not 
regard this condition as fulfilled if the Governor-General and 
Governors found themselves strictly bound by the terms of the 
statutory prohibitions. We further lecommend that, if in any 
30 case the Governor-General or a Governor feels doubt whether a 
particular Bill does or does not offend against the intentions of the 
, Constitution Act in the matter of discrimination, he should be 
instructed to reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty*s 
pleasure. 
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339. Our attention has been called to the question of the qualifica- 35 
tions required for the practice of the difierent profes ions in India, and 
the suggestion has been made that persons holding United Kingdom 
qualifications ought to • e secured a statutory right to practise in 
India by virtue of thos ' qualifications. The case of medical practi- 
tione's has features of i;s o-vn and we deal with it separately in the 40 
paragraphs which follow : but with regard to professional qualifica- 
tions in general we are unable to accept the suggestion. Ko person 
has at the present time a right to practise his profession in India by 
virtue of a United Kingdom qualification, unless that qualification 
has been recognised as giving a title to practise (as has been done in 45 
more than one instance) by some Indian law ; an English barrister, 
for example, only has the right to practise before an Indian High 
Court if the rules of the Court have given a right of audience to 
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English barristers. We can see no justification for imposing upon 
Indian Legislatures a statutory restriction in this respect which does 
not exist at the present moment, and we think that they should be 
free to prescribe the conditions under which the practice of professions 
generally in India is to be carried on. But it seems to us that the 5 
vested interests of those who are practising a profession in India at 
the commencement of the new Constitution Act may properly be 
safeguarded ; and we think that they should have a right to continue 
to practise notwithstanding any future Act which may be passed by 
any Indian Legislature requiring Indian qualifications as a condition 10 
of practice. W^e may however be permitted to express the hope that 
when the difierent professions in India become, as we hope they will, 
organised and controlled by tbeir own governing bodies, arrange- 
ments will be freely made" with the corresponding bodies in the 
United Kingdom for the mutual recognition in both countries of the 15 
qualification} prescribed by each, or at least that mutual facilities 
will be given for their acquisitio . 

340. On the assumption that Burma -will be separated from British 
India we think that British subjects domiciled in India ought to be 
accorded in Burma the same treatment which would be given in 20 
India to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, s ve as 
regards the right of entry into Burma, on which in view of the special 
circumstances we shall have recommendations to make in due course. 
These matters would fall to be dealt with in the separate 
legislation which will be required to establish the new con- 25 
stitutimal machinery in Burma ; but it will also be necessary 

to consider to what extent corresponding treatment should be 
accorded in India to British subjects domicfled in Burma, provision 
for which would find a place in the Indian Constitution Act ; and our 
recommendations on this matter also will be found in that part of 30 
our Report which deals with Burma. 

341. We have expressed our concurrence with the statement in the 
British-Indian Joint Memorandum that ‘‘ a friendly settlement by 
negotiation is by far the most appropriate and satisfactory method ” 

of dealing with the question of discrimination. At the first Round 35 
Table Conference the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee was 
adopted which contained a paragraph to the effect that there should 
be no discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile 
community trading in India and the rights of Indian born subjects, 
and that “ an appropriate convention based on reciprocity should 40 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights.’* It was 
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suggested by some that a convention for this purpose should be 
negotiated forthwith, and it was argued that in that event statutory 
provision in the new Constitution would be rendered unnecessary. 
45 We have no doubt however that such a convention, designed to 
regulate rights under a new constitutional order, could not with 
propriety be made except with the new Indian Government, and 
that the prox^osal made in January, 1931, was for that reason 
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impracticable. Nevertheless, since we hold strongly that the 
conventional is preferable to the statutory method, and that asree- 
ment and goodwill form the most satisfactory basis for commercial 
relations between India and this country, we think that there should 
* 5 be nothing in the Constitution which might close the door against a 
convention. We recommend accordingly that provision be made 
enabling His Majesty, if satisfied that a convention has been made 
between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom -and tlie 
new Government of India covering the matters with which we have 
iO already dealt in this part of our Report, and that the necessary 
legislation for implementing it has been passed by Parliament and 
by the Indian. Legislature, should be empowered to declare by Order 
in Council that the statutory provisions in the Constitution Act 
shall not ajDply so long as the convention continues in force between 
15 the two countries. It may be said that the practical result will be 
exactly- the same, and this no doubt is true ; but the merit of the 
proposal, as we see it, is that it would enable the Indian Government 
and Legislature, if they so desire, to substitute a voluntary agree- 
ment for a statutory enactment, and would therefore give to the 
:20 arrangements for the reciprocal protection of British subjects in 
India and the United Kingdom respectively the conventional basis 
which in our judgment it is most desirable that they should have. 


Medical (2uaHficntT on^- 

342. The question of the mutual recognition of medical practitioners Provisions 
*25 in the United Kingdom and British India has unhappily become a 
matter of political controversy in India during the last few years ; 
and in view of its importance to both countries, it seems desirable 
that we should describe shortly the present position. The Medical 
Act, 1886, empowers His Majesty by Order in Council to apply the 
‘30 Act to any British possession “which in the opinion of His Majesty 
affords to the registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom 

such privileges of practising in the said British possession as to 

His_ Majesty may seem just”. The Act has been applied to British 
India, in view of the recognition there accorded to practitioners 
'35 registered in the United Kingdom ; and this entitles any person 
who holds an Indian medical diploma recognised for the time being 
by the General Medical Coimcil as “ furnishing a sufficient guarantee 
of the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient 
practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery ” to be registered on 
40 application in the United Kingdom medical register. The Act also 
provides that where the General Medical Council have refused to 
recognise a medical diploma for this purpose, the Privy Council, 
on application being made to them, may, if they think fit, after 
considering the api)lication and after communication with the 
45 General Medical Council, order the latter to recognise the diploma, 
and the Council are thereupon under a statutory obligation to do so. 

It will thus be seen that, though the Act is based upon the principle 
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of reciprocity, the General Medical Council is not compelled to give 
an automatic recognition to each and every diploma conferred 
in the other countries to which the Act applies, but is entitled, 
subject to an appeal to the Privy Council, to satisfy itself that any 
particular diploma is such as to furnish a sufficient guarantee of the 5 
possession of the requisite medical knowledge and skill. We under- 
stand that in countries where there is some central authority 
corresponding to the General Medical Council, the Council is accus- 
tomed to consult that body for the purpose of satisfying itself that a 
particular diploma about which perhaps a question has been raised 10 
affords the guarantee required ; but where such body does not 
exist, the Council must of course make its own inquiries. We should 
point out that the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom 
does not itself confer medical degrees. It keeps tho medical register ; 
that is to say, a register of medical practitioners who have passed a 15 
qualifying examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, hold by 
Universities in the United Kingdom and certain ot];er bodies, in 
which a standard of proficiency satisfactory to the Council has 
been attained ; and the Council, though they do not themselves 
examine, are thus able in effect to secui’e that the qualifying 20 
examinations and the standard of proficiency are adequate. 

■Withdrawal 343. Until very recently there was no central body in India corres- 
nlttoiiof ponding to the General Medical Council, and therefore no authority 

Indian with power to secure and maintain a common standard for the medical 

Splomas. qualifications evidenced by the diplomas recognized by tho various 26 

provincial Medical Councils in India. It appears that there w'as in 
consequence a considerabb variation in the standards adopted by 
these bodies, and the Council some four years ago took the drastic 
step of refusing any longer to accord recognition to Indian medical 
diplomas, as tho Indian Legislature had refused to provide the 30 
money for a system of inspection which would have been acceptable 
to the General Medical Council pending the establishment of a 
system of inspection by an all-India Medical Council. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the action of the Council caused resentment and 
protest. It was believed by many that political, or at least ulterior, 35 
motives lay behind it ; but no one who is aware of the integrity and 
independence of the Council and its complete dissociation from every 
kind of political influence can doubt that it was inspired solely by a 
desire to promote the interests of medical education and to secure 
the highest standard of proficiency in those who claimed to be 40 
admitted to the United Kingdom register. On the merits of the 
dispute we are not of course competent to pronounce, nor are we 
able to say whether the Council might have achieved their purpose 
in some way less likely to wound Indian susceptibility ; but of the 
purity cf its intentions we cannot entertain any doubt, and it is to 46 
be regretted that none of those affected though fit to avail them- 
selves of the right of appeal to tho Privy Council and to obtain a 
decision from a body whose impartiality could not be questioned. 
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liiiiaii controversy has had, at any rate, one satisfactory result ; 

Metical for the Indian Legislature have now passed an Act known as the 
Iiidian Medical Council Act, 1933, which sots up a Medical Council 
for the whole of British India with substantially the same functions 
as those of the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom. 6 
This Act sets out in the First Schedule the medical qualifications 
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granted by medical institutions in British India, which are to be 
recognised for the purposes of the Act, and gives the Council power 
to secure by inspection and, in the last resort, by the withdrawal of 
lOjrecognition an adequate standard of proficiency. In the Second 
Schedule are set out the medical qualifications granted by medical 
institutions outside British India which are to be recognized for 
the purposes of the Act, and in this list are included the registrable 
qualifications granted by licensing bodies in the United Kingdom 
16 which admit to the United Kingdom medical register. These are 
to continue unaltered for a period of four years, but the Council are 
empowered to enter into negotiations with the authority in any 
country outside British India entrusted with the maintenance of 
a register of medical practitioners for the settlement of a scheme 
20^ for the reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications. The Governor- 
General is to be informed of the decisions of the Council to recognise 
or refuse to recognise the medical qualifications proposed by the 
authority abroad for recognition, in British India ; and he is to frame 
a new Schedule (to become effective four years after the commence- 
25 ment of the Act) which will comprise the medical qualifications 
thereafter to be recognised. Provision is also made enabling the 
Governor -General in Council after the expiration of four years to 
amend the Schedule and to add further qualifications, or to recognise 
only qualifications granted before or after a specified date. It will 
30 thus be seen that the Governor-General in Council would, on the 
representations of the Indian Medical Council, be free to withdraw 
at any time after the expiration of four years the recognition in 
British India secured to medical practitioners on the United Kingdom 
medical register, though there is a saving for all medical qualifications 
36 granted previously. 

345. We appreciate and sympathise with the efforts of the Indian The Act 
medical profession to put its house in order, and we hope that gatfsfactory 
co-operation between the two Councils (for we are convinced that arrange-^ 
good will is not lacking on either side) will go far to ensure an amicable ^e^utiSe. 
40 and agreed solution of the present difficulty. We are of 
opinion that the Indian Medical Council Act, with only slight 
modifications, can be made the basis of a permanent and satisfactory 
arrangement. The references in the Act to the Governor- General in 
Council will in any event require modification under the new Con- 
46 stitution, and at first sight it would appear that it would be sufficient 
to substitute a reference to the Governor-General, i.e.p the Governor- 
General advised by his Ministers, since this is a matter falling within 
the ministerial sphere. But we confess that we should find difficulty 
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in agreeing that the Governor- General is an appropriate authority for 
determining whether any particular qualifications should be recog- 
nised ; for this is not a matter of policy, but one which involves 
technical and professional considerations. We think that the true 
6 solution is to be found ‘in an adaptation of the provisions in the United 
Kingdom Act which we have mentioned above, whereby any refusal 
by the General Medical Council to recognise a medical diploma 
granted abroad may be made the subject of an appeal to the Privy 
Council ; and we suggest that if after the expiration of four years 
10 the Indian Medical Council proposes to withhold recognition of any 
of the United Kingdom qualifications set out in the Second Schedule 
to the Indian Act, an appeal should lie to the Privy Council, whose 
decision should be final. The Act of 1886 requires the Privy Council, 
before giving its decision on a refusal to recognise a diploma granted 
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abroad, to communicate with the General Medical Council, and there 15^ 
should be a corresponding provision that in the converse case there 
should be communication with the Indian Medical Council ; but we 
are disposed to think that the law should be amended so as to 
provide that in either" case both Councils should be communicated 
with before the decision of the Privy Council is given. We hope that 20 
before the four years have expired, as a result of joint action between 
the two Councils, the General Medical Council will have seen its 
way to restore its recognition of Indian diplomas, and that dis- 
cussions may proceed between them free from political influence or 
bias and with the sole object of promoting the interests of medical 25- 
education in both countries. 

The Indian 346. There is one aspect of this question which seems to us to 

SOTvlce^ present special features. It is not necessary to emphasise the 
importance of the Indian Medical Service from the military point 
of view; and in our opinion the members of the Service ought by 30 ‘ 
virtue of the commissions which they hold to be deemed to possess 
all necessary statutory qualifications entitling them to practise. 


Fundamental Rights 

A declaration 347. The question of so-called fundamental rights, which was much 

discussed at the three Round Table Conferences, was brought to our 35* 
ticabJe. notice by the British-India Delegation, many members of which 

were anxious that the new Constitution should contain a declara- 
tion of rights of different kinds, for reassuring minorities, for 
asserting the equality of all persons before the law, and for 
other like purposes ; and we have examined more than one 40’ 
list of such rights winch have been compiled. The Statutory 
Commission observe, with reference to this subject : — “ We are 

aware that such provisions have been inserted in many Constitu- 
tions, notably in those of the European States formed after the war. 
Experience however has not shown them to be of any great practical 45 
value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exist the will 
and the means to make them effective.’’^ With these observations 
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we entirely agree : and a cynic might indeed find plausible arguments 
in the history during the last ten years of more than one country 
for asserting that the most effective method of ensuring the 
destruction of a fundamental right is to include a declaration of its 
existence in a constitutional instrument. But there are also strong 5* 
practical arguments against the proposal, which may be put in the 
form of a dilemma : for either the declaration of rights is of so 
abstract a nature that it has no legal effect of any kind, or its legal 
effect will be to impose an embarrassing restriction on the powers 
of the Legislature and to create grave risk that a large number of 10 
laws may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsistent 
with one or other of the rights so declared.’ An examination of 
the lists to which we have referred shows very clearly indeed that 
this risk would be far from negligible. There is this further objection, 
that the States have made it abundantly clear that no declaration 15’ 
of fundamental rights is to apply in State territories ; and it would 
be altogether anomalous if such a declaration had legal force in 
p€u:t only of the area of the Federation. There are however one 
or two legal principles which might, we think, be appropriately 
embodied in the Constitution, and we direct attention to them in the 2(1’ 
paragraphs which follow. There are others, not strictly of a legal 
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kind to which perhaps His Majesty will think fit to make reference 
in any proclamation which He may be pleased to issue in connection 
with the establishment of the new order in India. 

25 348. Among the proposals in the White Paper Is one which would Eligibility 

put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India to make ‘^55^ 
laws (with certain exceptions) subjecting any British subject to etc. ^ 
any disability or discrimination in respect of a variety of specified 
matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour or place 
30 of birth. ^ This proposal seems to us too wide and likely to fetter 
unduly the powers of the Indian Legislatures ; and we understand 
that His Majesty’s Government have, after consultation with the 
Government of India, arrived at the same conclusion. We agree 
that some declaration of the general rights of British subjects in 
35 India is required, but we think that it would be preferable to base 
it upon the existing section of the Government of India Act. We 
think that this declaration should provide that no British subject, 

Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India shall be disabled from 
holding pubhc office or from practising any trade, profession or 
40 calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place 
of birth ; and it snould be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. 

349. We think also that the expropriation in British India of Expropna- 
private property, except for public purposes and on payment of 
46 compensation to be assessed by some independent authority, should pJopOTty. 
be expressly prohibited. Tffis would quiet doubts which have been 
caused in India by certain Indian utterances and would tend to 
strengthen the forces of law and order. 

* White Paper, Proposal 122. 
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(6) Constituent Powers 

350. The White Paper proposes (and we entirely concur) that, what- Meaning o 
ever the powers of the Indian Legislatures may be in relation to Acts of Constituent’ 
Parliament in general, they shall not extend to the enactment of any 

5 law affecting the provisions of the Constitution Act, except in so far as 
that Act itself empowers them to do so.^ By “ Constituent Powers,” 
therefore, we mean powers conferred by the Constitution Act upon 
some authority other than Parliament to vary specified provisions 
of the Act, whether or not such variation is required by the Act to be 
10 subject to the approval of Parliament. 

351. We are satisfied that, though there are various matters in the Grant of 
Constitution Act which after an interval of time might in principle 

be left_ quite appropriately to modification by the Central or to Indian 
Provincial Legislatures, as the case may be, as subsequent experience 
15 may show to be desirable, it is not practical politics here and now to practicable., 
attempt to confer such powers upon them. It would be necessary 
not merely to decide what matters could thus be dealt with, but also 
to devise arrangements to ensure that the various interests affected 
by any proposed modification were given full opportunity to express 
20 their views, and that changes which they regarded as prejudicial to 
themselves could not be forced upon them by an inconsiderate 
majority. With a Constitution necessarily so framed as to preserve 
so far as may be a nice balance between the conflicting interests of 
Federation and Proyinces,. of Province and Province, of minority 
25 s-nd majority, and, indeed, of minority and minority, and with so 
much that is unpredictable in the efiects of the inter-play of these 
forces, it is plain that it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
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devise arrangements likely to be acceptable to all those who might 
be afiected ; and it would probably be found that the balance could 
only be preserved and existing statutory rights only guaranteed by 30 
a number of restrictions and conditions upon the exercise of the 
constituent powers which would make them in practice unworkable. 
But whether or not this can reasonably be regarded as a defect in the 
Constituent Act, we do not think that the question is one of 
immediate importance, since we should have felt bound in any 35 
event to recommend that the main provisions of the Act should 
remain unaltered for an appreciable period, say, for ten years, in 
order to ensure that the Constitution is not subjected at the outset 
to the disturbances which might follow upon hasty attempts to 
modify its details. 40 

Conatftu. 352. At the same time we are satisfied that there are various matters 

amSdment Inust be capable from the beginning of modification and 

otherwise adjustment by some means less cumbrous and dilatory than 

Acto?^ amending legislation in Parliament. To meet this^ need, we recom- 

Parite-menti mend that the requisite powers for ensuring elasticity, where it is 45 

"White Paper, Proposal 110. 
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necessary, should be placed by the Act in the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government, but subject, nevertheless, to the control of Parliament, 

We may add that we could not in any case regard some of the 
provisions to which we think that this procedure should apply as 
appropriately entrusted to ai^ authority in India for amendment 
or modification. The White Paper proposes that the ^ regulation of 
certain matters should be prescribed in detail by His Majesty in 
Council after the Constitution Act is passed, and that any subsequent 
variations should be efiected in the same manner. Orders in Council 
are commonly made upon the advice of Ministers without the inter- 10 
vention of Parliament, but there is also a well-established procedure, 
for which precedents are to be found in many Acts of Parliament, 
whereby both Houses of Parliament are enabled to consider and to 
approve the drafts of any proposed Orders before they are finally 
submitted to His Majesty; an<i in certain cases we think that this 15 
procedure would be appropriate for the Orders in Council now under 
consideration. 

353. The matters which, under the White Paper, ^ it is proposed to 

be prescribed by Order in Council, fall into three categories. The first 
class comprises : — 20 

(a) The payments (other than salary proper, which is to be 
fixed by the Act itself) to be made to the Governor-General 
and Governors on .their own account and that of their personal 
stafis ; 

(h) The salaries and conditions of service of the Governor- 25 
General’s Counsellors ; 

(c) The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of the 
Judges of the Federal Court and of the High Courts. 

We see no reason why, except in the case of (c),® Parliament should 
desire to concern itself directly with these matters, the settlement of 30 
which is in the nature of an executive function. 

354. But there are other matters to be prescribed® which are of an 
essentially difierent nature : — 

(a) the percentage of income tax which is to be assigned to 
the Provinces and the basis on which that assignment is to be 35 
made ; 
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(b) the sum to be retained at the outset by the Federation 
out of the proceeds of taxes on income which would otherwise 
be assigned to the Provinces ; 

4:0 (c) the basis on which the States are to contribute to Federal 

revenues during the operation of Federal iturchirge on income 
tax ; 

1 White Paper, Proposals 10, 12, 152, 171. 

“ See supra, para. Sl.'^. 

® White Paper, Proposals 37, 87, IOC, 139, 141, 144. 
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(d) the subventions to be made from Federal revenues to 
certain deficit Provinces ; 

(e) the qualifications of electors to the Provincial and" 'Federal 
Legislatures ; the delimitation of constituencies ; the method 

5 of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 
the filling of casual vacancies and other ancillary matters ; and 

(/) the specification of the areas to be treated as Excluded 
and Partially Excluded, respectively. 

Some of these ^ matters can scarcely be determined until after the 
10 Constitution Act is on the statute book; and to set out the others 
in the Act itself would add greatly to its length and complexity. 

We agree, ^ therefore, that the method of proceeding by Order in 
Council, with a power to modify subsequently by the same method, 
is both necessary and appropriate. 

15 ^ 355. In the determination of all matters in this second category, we Procedure 

tbink it essential that Parliament should have a voice ; and we suggested, 
recommend that a provision should be included in the Constitution 
Act requiring every Order in Council relating to them to be laid in 
draft before both Hoiises of Parliament for ttoty sitting days before 
20 it is submitted to His Majesty. It would thus be open to either 
House to criticize the draft, if its provisions appeared objectionable, 
and His Majesty^s Government would then have to consider whether 
it should not be withdrawn or revised; but we thinks also that His 
Majesty’s Government should also have the power, in any case where 
25 such a course seemed desirable, to subTdt the draft to both Houses 
for approval by affirmative Eesolution. A procedure of this kind 
would, we think, enable Parliament to retain effective control over 
these subsidiary^ matters, and would secure that demands were only 
made upon parliamentary time when the intrinsic importance of the 
30 proposals made was sufficient to justify such a course. 

356. We have given rea onsfor our conviction that a specific grant Resolutions 
of constituent powers to authorities in India is not at the moment a tStional*^' 
practicable proposition. We think, however, that a plan whereby amendment 
the new Legislatures can be associated with the modification hereafter Legis**^^^ 
35 of the provisions of the Act, or of any Order in Council, relating to latures. 
the composition and the size of the Legislatures or the qualifications 
of electors, is very desirable. It is, of course, competent for any 
Legislature in India to pass a Eesolution advocating a constitutional 
change, with a request that its Eesolution should be forwarded to 
40 His Majesty’s Governmeit for consideration, and for this no providon 
in the Consti ution Act would be required. But in our view it ought 
hereafter to be possible, under specified conditions, for a rssponsible 
Government in India, with the approval of its Legislature, to be 
assured that any such Eesolution is actuary taken into consideration 
45 by His Majesty’s Government and their decision upon it formally 
recorded. We recommend, therefore, that where an Indian Legislature 
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has passed a Eesolution of this kind and has presented an Address o 
the Governor- General or Governor, as the case may he, praying tha'; 

His Majesty may he pleased to communicate it to Parliament, Ihe 
Resolution shall he laid before both Houses of Parliament not later 
than six months after its receipt, with a statement of the action 5 
which His Majesty’s Government propose to take upon it. 

357. But we think that this procedure should he subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(a) that the Resolution should he confined in scope to matters 
concerning the size and composition of, and the franchise for, the 10 
legislatures ; 

(fc) that the Federal Legislature should have no power to 
propose an alteration in the size or composition of either Chamber 
which would involve a variation of the proportions of the seats 
allotted to the States and the Provinces respectively, or of the 15 
relative size of the two Houses ; 

(c) that the procedure should not come into force until the 

expiry of ten years — ^in the case of a Provincial Legislature from 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, and in the case of the 
Federal Legislature from the inauguration of the Federation ; 20 

(d) that, as a guide to His Majesty’s Government and Parlia- 
ment in this matter, the Governor- General or Governor, as the 
case maj?’ be, should be required, in forwarding a Resolution, to 
state his own views on the question of its effect upon the interests 

of any minority or minorities ; and, finally, 25 

(e) that the Resolution should have been proposed on the 
motion and on the responsibility of the Federal or Provincial 
Ministers, as the case may be. 
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(7) The Secketary oe State and the Council of India 

358. The Secretary of State in Council is by statute a body corporate, 
and the powers exercisable by the corporation thus brought into 
existence are singular and indeed in some respects anomalous, 
because inconsistent with the doctrine of ministenal responsibility. 5 
The Council itself consists of the Secretary of State and not less 
than eight nor more than twelve members, of whom at least one- 
half must have served or resided in India for at least ten years. 

The members other than the Secretary of State hold office for a 
term of five years, but, like His Majesty’s Judges and the Comptroller 10 
and Auditor-General, may be removed from office on an address 
presented to the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 

359. The Secretary of State in Council has power to dispose of real or 
personal estate vested in the Crown, to raise money by way of mort- 
gage, and to inake, vary and discharge contracts *, and at the present 15 
time in any suit, whether in India or elsewhere, to which the Govern- 
ment of India or anv Local Government or any official employed by 
them is a party, the proceedings must be in the name of the Secretary 

of State in Council. The Secretary of State in Council is also the only 
authority for raising loans in this countr}?^ for the purpose of the 20 
Government of India. The Council of India, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, is required to “ conduct the business trans- 
acted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India.” At meetings of the Council, 
questions are decided by a majority vote, but the Secretary of State 25 
may, if he thinks fit, over-rule the Council, except in certain matters 
for the decision of which a majority of the Council present and 
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voting is required. These matters are : (1) grants or appropriations 

of any part of the revenues of India ; (2) the sale or disposal of real 

50 or personal estate and the raising of money thereon by mortgage 
or otherwise ; (3) the making of contracts, including instruments of 

contract of civil offices in India ; (4) the application to the Govern- 
ment of Indm and the local Governors of authority to perform on 
behalf and in the name of the Secretary of State in Council any of 
35 the obligations of the last two heads ; (5) the passing of any order 

affecting the salaries of members of the Govern or-Generars Council ; 
and (6) the making of rules regulating various matters connected 
with the Indian Public Services. 

360. The Bill which became the Act of 1858 under which the Crown 
40 and Parliament first assumed complete responsibility for the govern- 
ment of India, originally provided that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be final m all matters which had given rise to a 
difference of opinion in the Council of India ; but the House of 
Commons insisted upon limiting the authority of the Secretary of 
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State over the expenditure of Indian revenues, ffistly, by requiring 
the concurrence of the Council of India to grants or appropriations 
of any part of those revenues, and secondly, by requiring the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament to the defraying from Indian revenues 
5 of the cost of any military operation beyond the external frontiers 
of India. The purpose of these amendments appears to have been 
the anxiety of Parliament not to leave a Minister the unfettered 
disposal of the whole of the revenues of India and of the large 
patronage which would thereby be placed in his hands, and to 
10 afford safeguards against the expenditure of Indian revenues on 
purposes other thai those arising strictly out of the necessities of 
Indian government. The result has been that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never had, and have not now, the power to compel 
contributions from Indian revenues for Imperial purposes, if a 
15 majority of the Council of India refuse to sanction the proposal 
and there is reason to believe that the powers of the Council in 
this respect have on more than one occasion in the past enabled 
a Secretary of State successfully to resist pressure from his colleagues 
in the Government to authorize expenditure from Indian revenues 
20 which appeared to him prejudicial to the interests of the Indian 
taxpayer. 

361. We cannot dou’3t that under a system of responsible govern- 
ment in India, the Secretary of State in Council could not continue on 
the present basis. It will no longer be necessary with the transfer 

:25 of responsibility for finance to Indian Ministers, that there should 
continue to be a body in the United Kingdom with a statutory 
control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters ; n )r ought the authority of the Secretary of State to 
extend to estimates submitted to an Indian Legislature on the 
30 advice of Indian Ministers. But in our opinion it is still desirable 
that the Secretary of State should have a small body of Advisers to 
whom he may turn for advice on financial and service matters and 
on matters which concern the Political Department. 

362. We concur, therefore, in the proposal in the White Paper that 
-35 the Secretary of State should be empowered to appoint not less than 

three nor more than six persons for the purpose of advising him, of 
whom two at least must have held office for at least ten years under 
the Crown in India.^ The Secretary of State will be free to seek their 
advice, either individually or collectively, on any matter as he may 
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think fit, but will not be bound to do so save in one respect only. It 40 
is proposed that so long as he remains the authority charged with the 
control of any members of the Public Services in India, he must lay- 
before his Advisers, and obtain^ the concurrence of a majority of them 
to, the draft of any rules which he proposes to make under the 
Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions of service^ 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 176. 
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and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal to him from 
any member of the service which he controls. Tnese proposals in 
efiect preserve to the Services the safeguards which they at present 
enjoy through the Council of India, and we have only two suggestions 
to make with regard to them. We think in the first place that the 5 
service of the Advisers who are required to have held office for at 
least ten years under the Crown in India should not have terminated 
more than two years before their appointment ; and, secondly, it 
seenis to us reasonable in the circumstances that at least half of the 
Ad 7-isers should have the service qualification. 10 

363. The disappearance of the Secretary of State in Council as a 
su s, etc. statutory corporation will necessitate provisions in the ConstitutioB 
Act , transferring to the appropriate authority, the Federal Govern- 
ment, Provincial Governments,^ or the Eailway Authority, as the 
case may be, the rights, liabilities and obligations incurred by the 15 
Secretary of State in Council by contract or otherwise before the 
establishment of the new Constitution, any existing rights or suit 
and arbitration in this country being preserved against the Secretaipr 
of State as the successor to the Secretary of State in Council in 
respect of these liabilities. It seems to us that provision will also 20 
have to be made for giving a juristic personality to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments for the purpose of enabling them in future 
to sue and be sued in their own names. 

India Office 364. The Statutory Commission expressed the opinion that if 

material reductions in the India Office staff should result from their 25 
recommendations, the question should be considered whether special 
compensation ought not to be granted to civil servants employed in 
the India Office for whom equivalent employment cannot be provided 
elsewhere, since the ordinary rules regulating the compensation 
of retrenched civil servants did not seem appropriate in the case of 
officers whose careers might be terminated as a result of changes in 
high policy.^ We are informed that the Secretary of State is unable 
at the present time to make any forecast of the volume of business 
which the India Office will have to transact under the^ new order, 
but that the possibility of retrenchment sooner or later is very real 35 
and involves an extraordinary risk which no one on the India Office 
staff could have foreseen at the date of his entry into the Civil Service 
and which it is not right to ask him to assume now without any 
prospect of compensation, if he should be affected. In these circum- 
stances we are of opinion that the power of the Secretary of State 
to grant compensation from Indian revenues to members of the 4^ 
Indian Public Services should extend to any members of the India 
Office staff who may be retrenched in consequence of the constitutional 
changes. 

^Beport, Vol. II, para. 360. 
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ETPenaes 365. We understand that at the present time the expenses of the 

India Office establishment are a charge on the revenues of India, but 
that an annual grant in aid of £150,000 is made by the Treasury. This 
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as a. matter which ought, w© think, to be considered in connection with 
•B future changes. It seems to us that it would correspond more nearly 
with the constitutional position now to be established if the expenses 
of the India Office were included in the Civil Service Estimates of 
the United Kingdom, but that Indian revenues should contribute a 
grant in aid, in view of the functions which the Secretary of State 
TO and his Department will continue to perform on behalf of the 
Governments in India. 
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(8) The Keserve Bank 

366. We have in an earlier passage referred to the necessity of leaving 
mo room for doubt as to the ability of India to maintain her financial 
stability and credit at home and abroad. This is naturally of great 

B importance in the sphere of currency and exchange, which, besides 
their pervading infiuence on the whole economic structure of the 
country, may have far-reaching effect upon government finances. 
At present currency and exchange are the direct concern of the 
Government of India, but for some time it has been felt to be 
to desiraole that they should be entrusted to a central bank, which 
would also control the credit mechanism of the country. The 
economic justification for such a change becomes reinforced when 
constitutional changes are being made in the form of government 
at the Centre. We agree with the view which, we imderstand, 
has bee>n taken throughout by .His Majesty’s Government that a 
Keserv© Bank on sure foundation and free from political influence 
should already have been established and in successful operation 
before the constitutional changes at the Centre take place. The 
Indian Legislature has recently passed a Reserve Bank of India Act, 
20 and we are assured that this measure should provide the Bank 
with a sound constitution. As regards the date of its inauguration, 
we understand that no definite statement can yet be made. This 
must of course depend to some extent on the absence of unfavour- 
able economic developments ; but we gather that there is at present 
^ no reason to anticipate that it cannot be brought into being well 
in advance of constitutional changes at the Centre. Reliance on the 
Bank to play its due part in safeguarding India’s financial stability 
and credit clearly demands that at all events its essential features 
^ouid be protected against amendments of the law which would 
^ destrojr their effect for the purpose in view. 

367. The White Paper proposals require the prior consent of the 
Governor-General at his discretion to the introduction of legislation 
affecting that portion of the Reserve Bank Act which regulates 
the powers and duties of the Bank in relation to the management 

^ of currency and exchange^ ; that is to say, they do not cover the 
constitution of the Bank itself. We feel however that so narrow a 
definition leaves open the possibility of amendment to other 
portions of the Act which might prejudice or even destroy some of 
the features of the system which we would regard as essential to 
40 its proper functioning. It seems clear that the Act must be 
considered as a whole and w© recommend that any amendment 
of the Reserve Bank Act or any legislation affecting the constitution 
and functions of the Bank, or of the coinage and currency of 
the Federation, should require the prior sanction of the Governor- 
45 General at his discretion. Certain of the functions vested by the 
Reserve Bank Act in the Governor-General in Council (of which 
an important example is the appointment of the Governor, 
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Deputy Governor and four nominated Directors of the Bank) 
will in future require to be vested in the Governor -General in his 
discretion, and appropriate provision in the Constitution Act will be 
needed to secure this. 


^ White Paper, Proposal 119. 
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(9) Future Administration of Indian Kailways 

368. Tt is stated in the White Paper^ that His Majesty’s Government 
consider it essential that, while the Federal Government and Legis- 
lature will necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, 
the actual control of the administration of the State Railways in 5* 
India (including those worked by Companies) should be placed by 
the Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory Railway Authority, 

so composed and with such powers as to ensure that it is in a position 
to perform its functions upon business principles without being 
subject to political interference. 10* 

369. Questions of principle and detail arising out of the proposal 
were considered by a very representative Committee which sat in 
London in June, 1933. The Report of the Committee (described as 
“ Sketch Proposals for the Future Administration of Indian Rail- 
ways ”) has been made available to us and was published in our 15 
Records on 27th July, 1933 : and for convenience of reference we 
reproduce it as an Appendix. We consider that the scheme 
outlined by the Committee provides a suitable basis for the 
administration of the Indian Railways, subject, however, to two 
conditions, to which we attach importance, viz., that not less than 20 
three of the seven members of the proposed Authority should be 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and that the 
Authority should not be constituted on a communal basis. We have 
also considered the question whether the statutory basis for the 
new Railway Authority should be provided by the Constitution Act 25^ 
or by Indian legislation. There would be obvious advantages in 
having in being at the earliest possible date a statutory Railway 
Authority conforming as closely as possible, both in composition and 
powers, with the body which will function after the establishment 

of the Federation, and we see no objection to the necessary steps 30* 
being taken to this end in India. But even so we are clearly of 
opinion that the Constitution Act must lay down the governing 
principles upon which this important piece of administrative machi- 
nery should be based, and consequently that the provisions of 
the first (and any subsequent) Indian enactment on this matter 35 
should conform with those principles. 

370. In our view it will be necessary to regulate under the Con- 
stitution Act the following matters : — 

(а) The extent of the control of the Federal Government and 
the Indian Legislature over the Railway Authority (paras. 1 40 
and 2).- It will also be necessary imder this head to make it 
clear that the Governor-General’s special responsibilities extend 

to the operations of the Railway Authority. 

* White Paper, Introd., para. 74. 

* References are to paragraphs of the Sketch Proposals. 
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(б) The principles which should guide the Authority (para. 5). 

(c) The method of appointing members (para. 2; subject to our 

observations above). 
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(d) The conditions for the separation of railway finances from 
6 general finances (paras. 5 — 7). 

(e) The right of the Indian railway companies as laid down 
in their contracts to have access to the Secretary of State in 
regard to disputed points and, if desired, to proceed to 
arbitration (para, 4). 

10 (f) Machinery for arbitration proceedings on disputed issues 

in the railway field (para. 12). It is a matter for consideration 
whether a tribunal of a permanent character rather than a 
tribunal ad hoc, as suggested by the Committee, would not be 
more suitable for this purpose. 

15 . 1^6<iuirement of prior consent of the Govern or -General at 

his discretion to legislation affecting the constitution or powers 
of the Hailway Authority. 


APPENDIX (IV) 


Sketch Proposals for th^ fxitnrt Administration of Indian Railwaxjs 

20 1. Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the 

Legislature, a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted 
with the administration of railways in India (as described in paragraph 4) 
and will exercise its powers through an executive constituted as described 
in paragraph .3. 

*25 2. The Railway Authority will consist of seven members. The Committee 

is divided on the question whether {a) three will be appointed by the 
Governor- General in his discretion and four by the Governor -General on 
the advice of the Federal Government or (h) all will be appointed by the 
Governor- General on the advice of the Federal Government. Those members 
.30 of the Committee who are members of the Central Legislature, with the 
exception of Mr. Anklesaria, support the latter alternative. All the Hindu 
and Muslim members of the Central Legislature on the Committee agree that 
out of the seven seats on the Railway Authority two should be reserved 
for the Muslim commumty and one for the European community. Sir 
*35 Phiroze Sethna, Mr. Anklesaria, Sir Mantibhai Mehta and the European 
members of the Committee, while thejr would welcome an authority repre- 
sentative of all interests and all communities so far as is compatible with 
efficiency, do not consider that any special provision should be^ made in the 
statute for the establishment of the Railway Authority on a communal 
-40 basis. The seven members so appointed must be possessed of special know- 
ledge^ of commerce, industry, agriculture or finance, or have had extensive 

^Mr. Joshi would add “knowledge of public affairs.** 

Mr.Joshiconsidersthattwo seats on theKailwayAuthorityshouldbe 
speciallyreservedfor representativesof Labour and thetravellingpublic, 

Mr. Joshi and Dr.Ahtnad consider that if the Authority istoconsi«it 
ofa whole-time Chairman andpart-timemembers,the numbershould be 
increased. 

Mr . J oshi and Mr . Anklesaria consider that specialrepresentation sh ould 
be given to agriculturalists on the Railway Authority. 
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administrative experience. The President^ of the Authority, who shall 
have the right of access to the Governor-General, will be appointed from 
the members by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Federal Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may 
5 at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for the 
purpose of discussing matters of policy or questions of public interest. At 
such meetings the Federal Minister will preside. The Federal Minister 
may by order require or authorise the Railway Authority to give effect to 
decisions of the Federal Government and the Legislature on matters of 
10 policy, and it shall be obligatory on the Railway Authority to give effect 
to such decisions. 

No Minister or member of the Federal Legislature or any other Legis- 
lature in India will be eligible to hold office as a member of the Authority 
till one* year has elapsed .since he surrendered his office or seat, nor will 
■5 any person be appointed as a member of the Authority who has been a 
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servant of the Crown in India, a railway official in India, or has personaHy 
held railway contracts, or has been concerned in the management of com- 
panies holding such contracts, within one year of his relin<|uishment of offi^s© 
or of the termination of the contract as the case may be. The Federal 
Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may, if ho sees 
fit, attend the ordmary meetings of the Authority or be represented thereat^, 
but in neither case, will there be the right to vote. The members of tha& 
Authority will hold office for five years, but will be eligible for re-appointment 
for a further term of the same length or for a shorter term. ^In the case of 
the first appointments, three will be for three years only, but these membezs 
will be eligible for re-appointment for a further term of three or five years}* 

Any member of the Authority may be removed from office bj?- the Governor- 
General in his discretion if, in his opinion, after consultation with the Federal 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

Members shall be appointed to the Railway i^kutho^ity who are prepared S#* 
to give their services to such an extent as may bo required for the proper 
performance of their duties as laid down in the Statute.® Their emolumonts 
shall be such as to secure suitable men who will be prepared to devote 
sufficient time for the proper discharge of their duties and responsibilities^ 
and will be fixed by the Governor-General in his discretion after consultation* SS 
with the Federal Government, the emoluments of the members of the first 
Railway Authority being fixed in the Statute. 

3. At the head of the railway executive there will be a Chief Commissioner^ 
who must possess expert knowledge of railway working, and will be appointed 
by the Railway Authority subject to the confirmation of the Governor- 
General.® A Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Federal Government. He must possess extensive 
financial experience and have served for not less than 10 years under tia© 
Crown or have shown outstanding capacity in the conduct of the financial 

^ Mr. Joshi and Mr. FangaTyer consider that the appointment ofPresident 
should be made on the advice of the Federal Government. 

® Mr, loshi and Mr. Yamin TThan hold the view that in regard to the 
membership of a Legislature the year’s disqualification should not apply, 
hut that any member of a Legislature appointed to the Bailway Authority 
will ipao fantn vacate his seat. 

®Mr. Fanga Iyer, Mr. Padshah, Mr, Joshi, Dr. Ahmad and Mr Yamin 
Khan are of opinion that the members should be “ whole time,*’ while the 
other members of the Committeeconsiderthatthe Committee’s recommenda- 
tion does not exclude the appointment of whole-time members, should 
experience prove this to be necessary. 

*Mr. .Toshi and Mr. Banga Iyer hold that **ln his discretion after con- 
sultation with ” should read “ on the advice of.” 

* Mr. loshi would add and the Federal Government. 
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affairs of oommeroial or railway undertakings. The Railway Authority-jj. 
on the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner, ma 5 ’ appoint additional 
Commissioners who must be chosen for their knowledge of railway working- 
Except in matters relating to Finance the Chief Comnussioner shall hw® 
power to overrule his colleagues. The Chief Commissioner will carry out S- 
the duties from time to time delegated to him by the Railway Authority 
and may delegate such powers to his subordinate officers as may be approved 
by the Railway Authority. 

4. The Railway Authority will be responsible for the proper maintenance 
and efficient operation of the railways vested in the Crown for the purposes i#* 
of administration (including those worked by Companies), all of wmch will 
remain vested in the Crown for the purposes of the Federal Government, 

The Railway Authority will also exercise the control over other railways in 
British India at present exercised by or on behalf of Government. Provision 
will be made for safeguarding the existing rights of Companies working ISf 
under contracts with the Secretary of State in Council, and it will be th© 
duty of the Railway Authority to refer to the Secretary of State any matters 
in dispute with the Companies which, under the terms of those contracts, 
are subject to the decision of the Secretary of State in Council or whieli may 
be referred to arbitration. It will be obligatory on the Railway Authority 2®^ 
and the Federal Government to give effect to the decision of the Secretary 
of State or the award of an arbitrator, 
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5. In exercising the control vested in it, the Railway Authority will be 
^ guided by bLisiness principles, due regard being paid "to the interests of 

Sat agriculture, industry and the general public and to Defence retjuirements, 
Afte^ meeting from receipts the necessary? working expenses (including 
provision for maintenance, renewals, depreciation, bonus and interest on 
Frovident Funds, interest on capital and other fixed charges, payments to 
Companies and Indian States under contracts or agreements) the surplus 
'^Q> will be disposed of in such mann r as may be determined from time to time 
hy the Federal Government under a scheme of apportionment running 
for a period of not less than five years. In the event of a dispute as to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the allowance to be made in respect of renewals 
and depreciations the Auditor-General shall be the deciding authority. 
Fending any new scheme of apportionment the disposal of any surplus will 
be governed by the arrangements in force at the time the Authority is 
established. 

6. The Railway depreciation, reserve and other funds should be utilised 
solely for railway purposes, and be treated as far as possible as the property 

40= of the Railway Authority. The investment of such funds and the realisation 
of such investments by the Railway Authority shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Federal Government may prescribe. A Committee might 
b© convened in India to advise what those conditions should be, 

7. Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Federal Govern- 
45 mep.t, which will in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these 

estimates will not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the 
Bleed for a contribution from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature 
will, of course, be required. The programme of capital expenditure will be 
submitted to the Federal Government for approval by the Federal Legisla- 
-Sd fcure. The Federal Government, may, however, empower the Railway 
Authority to incur capital expenditure subject to conditions to be prescribed. 

S. The Railway Authority will be empowered, subject to the powers of 
the Governor -General in the exercise of his special responsibilities, and 
subject to the safeguarding of the rights of all officers in the service at the 
time of the establishment of the Railway Authority, to regulate by rules 
by general or special order the cleissification of posts in the railway services 
oa State-worked lines in British India, and the methods of recruitment. 
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'qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of service, pay and 
allowances. Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct of 
those services ; to make such delegations as it thinks fit, in regard to appoint- 
^ ments and promotions, to authorities subordinate to it; and to create such 
© new appointments in the State Railway Services in British India as it may 
deem necessary or to make to authorities subordinate to it such delegations 
as it thinks fit in regard to the creation of new appointments. In its recruit- 
ment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required to give 
©fTect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
10 of the various communities in India. In regard to the framing of rules to 
sregulate the recruitment of the Superior Railway Services the Public Service 
Commission^ shall be consulted. Any powers in regard to matters dealt 
with in this paragraph at present exercised by the Government of India over 
Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the Railway 
15 Authority. 

9. The Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Government 
with such information as that Government may desire, and will publish 
an Annual Report and Annual Accounts. The Accounts of the State -owned 
lines in British India will be certified by or on behalf of the Auditor General. 

'50 10. Should any question arise involving a conflict of interest between the 

various authorities in British India responsible for railways, waterways and 
x^ads as competitive means of transport, a Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor-General to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned 
and to report, with recommendations, to the Federal Government, whose 
55 decision shall be final. The Commission shall consist of one independent 
©Xpert of the highest standing and experience in transport matters, with 
whom will be associated, at the discretion of the Governor-General, two or 
snore assessors. 
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n. The Federal Government shall lay down regulations for safety on all 
the Indian railways and one of the Departments of the Federal Govern- 30' 
inent, other than that responsible for Transport and Communications, shall 
be responsible for the enforcement of such regulations, subject, in the 
case of the Indian States, to the provisions of their respective Instruments 
of Accession. 

In regard to the railways referred to in paragraph 4,^ maxima and minima 35 
rates and fares shall be fixed by the Railway Authority subject to the control 
of the Federal Government. Any individual or organisation having a com- 
plaint against a railway administration under the control of the Railway 
Authority in respect of any of the matters which may, at present, be referred 
by the Railway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 40 
may have the matter referred, under such conditions as the Federal Govern- 
ment may prescribe, to an Advisory Committee to be appointed by the Federal 

^Mr. Joshi and Mr. Padshah consider that the Public Service Commis- 
sion should be consulted in regard to the recruitment of both the Superior 
and Subordinate Services to the extent practicable. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub considers that the Public Service Commission 
should be utilised in making appointments as far as practicable. 

* Mr . Mudaliar and Mr. J oshi hold that the restriction under this clause to 
railways in British India conflicts with the provisions contained In the White 
Paper on the subject. 

Mr. Eanga Iyer considers that thepresent powers exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India over all railways in Indian States should be exercised by the 
Kailway Authority under the Federal Government. 

It was represented on behalf of the Indian States that separate arrange- 
ments would be required for railways owned by Indian States, and accord- 
ingly no provision has been made for such railways in the scheme except to 
some extent under safety (paragraph 1 1 , sub -para graph 1 ) and again under 
arbitration (paragraph 12). 
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Government. Before the Federal Government passes any order on a recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Committee it shall consult the Railway Authority. 

12.^ Provision should be made for the reference, at the request of either 
the Railway Authority or the Administratiori of a railway owned by an 
Indian State, of disputes in certain matters such as the construction of 5’ 
new lines, the routing and interchange of traffic and the fixation of rates, to 
arbitration by a tribimal consisting of one nominee of each party and a 
chairman approved by both parties. The decision of the Committee should 
be final and binding on both parties. Should the parties be unable to agree 
on the nomination of a chairman, he shall be nominated by the Governor- 10’ 
General in his discretion. 

The arrangements should be such as not to prejudice the position of the 
Federal Court as the interpreter of the Constitution and Constitutional 
documents. 

^ Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Joshi dissent from the proposals in this clause 
as antagonistic to the proposals in the White Paper. 
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(10) Audit and Atjditob-Gbnebai. 

371. At present, Audit in India, both Central and Provincial, is 
carried out by a staff under the Auditor -General. He is appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council, who also frames niles defining 
his powers and duties. In India, Accounts and Audit are carried 5 
out by a combined staff, so that the Auditor-General has functions 
in relation to Accounts as well as to Audit. An experiment was tried 
in recent years in one Province of separating Accounts from Audit 
but was abandoned on the grounds of expense. There is at present 
no constitutional provision requiring the report of the Auditor- 10 
General to be laid before the Legislature in India, though in fact 
this is done. Audit of the Accounts of the Secretary of State is 
carried out by the Auditor of Indian Home Accounts who, in accord- 
ance with Section 27 (1), Government of India Act, is appointed by 

^'20 
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15 the Crown by warrant countersigned by the Charicellor of the 
Exchequer. Sis report is by statute presented to Parliament. It 
has also been found convenient to use the services of the Home iluditor 
to audit expenditure by the High Commissioner. 

The position and functions of the Auditor-General and the Home 
20 Auditor have been fully described by the Statutory Commission.^ 

372. When under the future Constitution the revenues of India Puture 
are vested in the Federal and Provincial Governments, and no longer 

in the Secretary of State in Council as at present, it will clearly ""be 
necessary to provide that the Auditor-General in India shall report 
25 to those Governments and to the Legislatures in India, instead of to 
the Secretary of State in Council, With the establishment of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy it wull also be necessary to enable a Prov nee to 
conduct its owm Audit and Accounts if it should desire to do so, 
although, both on grounds of economy and for other reasons, many 
30 advantages would be gained by the maintenance of the present 
system. Even if some' or all of the Provinces should ultimately 
conduct their own Audit and Accounts, it is desirable that Accounts 
framed on a common basis should be available for such purposes as 
the consideration by the Federal Government of applications for 
35 loans from Provincial Governments or proposals for the assignment 
of revenues to Units of the kind mentioned in our earlier section on 
Federal Finance. ^ 

373. As regards payments made by the Secretary of State in this Audit of 
country out of Indian revenues, these will in future be mainly on Ac^count^ 

40 behalf of the Central Government, especially in relation to Defence. 
Constitutionally, they will not in general difier from those made by 
the High Commissioners, except that they will more often relate to 
Eeseryed Departments than will be the case with expenditure by 
the High Commissioner. It appears desirable that the Audit of these 

“ ^ Report, Vol. I, para. 482. 

* Supra^ paras.* 241-262. 
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payments should be made by a Home Auditor on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India and that the report should go through the latter 
to the Indian Legislature. 

374. The White Paper con'-ains no proposals relating to the Recom- 
5 Auditor-General or the Home Auditor, although it recognises that mendations*. 
the necessary provision would have to be made.^ Our recommenda- 
tions on this sub'ect are as follows : — 

Auditor-Genera^ in India 

(i) The Auditor-General in India should be appointed by the 
10 Crown, and his tenure should be vsimdar to that of a High 
Court Judge, that is, during good behaviour, subject to an age 
limit, and he should be removable only by the King in Council. 

He should not be eligible for further office under the Crown in 
India. His salary and general conditions of service should be 
15 prescribed by Order in Council. 

(u) His duties and power’s should be prescribed in the frst 
instance by Order in Council, but the Federal Legislature 
should have power to amend and supplement these provisions, 
subject to the prior assent of the Governor-General in his 
20 discretion to the introduction of the legislation. 

(hi) The cadre of the Audit and Accounts Department should 
be fixed by the Federal Government. Salaries should be 
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votable, except in cases where individual salaries are already 
non-votable under other provisions of the Act. 

(iv) Central Audit and Accounts should apply as at present 25 
to the Provinces for a period of at least five years ; but Pro- 
vinces should be empowered to take over their own Accounts^ or 
Audit as well as Accounts, on giving three years’ notice, the 
earhest date for such notice being two years after the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy. The Constitution Act should 30 
provide that if a Province elects to take over its own Audit the 
Chief Auditor of the Province shall be appointed by the Crown 
with tenure and conditions of service prescribed in the same 
way as those of the Auditor-G-eneraL 

(v) The Report of the Auditor- General on the Federal 35 
Accounts should be submitted to the Governor-General, who 
would be required to lay ^ it before the Federal Legislature. 

His report on the Provincial Accounts (or the Report of 
the Provincial Chief Auditor if the Province had taken over 
Audit) should be submitted to the Governor who would be 40 
required to lay it before the Provincial Legislature. 

(vi) Whether a Province has taken over Accounts or Audit 
or not, it is essential that there should be estabhshed a uniform 
general form of Accounts for the Federation and for all British 

^ White Paper, Introd., para. 76. 
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India Provinces. Apart from this requirement, a Province 
which had taken over Accounts or Audit should have the 
same powers mutatis mutandis^ as the Federal Government, 
in relation to the duties and functions of the Auditor-General 
and his stafi. 5 

Auditor of Indian Home Accounts 

(i) Expenditure from Indian Revenues, Federal or Provincial, 
incurred in the United Kingdom, whether the disbursements 
are made in the High Commissioner’s Office or in the Office of the 
Secretary of State should be audited on behalf of the Auditor- 10 
General in India by an Auditor of Indian Home Accounts. 

His report should be sent to the Auditor-General for incor- 
poration in the Auditor-General’s own report for presentation 

to the Indian Legislatures. In the event of a Province having 
its own Chief Auditor, the Home Auditor would report to him 15 
in relation to expenditure relating to that Province. 

(ii) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts should be under 
the general superintendence of the Auditor-General and subject 
to the general provisions mentioned above with regard to powers 
and duties. The Home Auditor should be appointed by the 20 
Governor-General in his discretion. His salary, which should 
be non-votable, and his conditions of service, except that his 
tenure of office and the procedure for removing liim would be 
the same as in the case of the Auditor-General (though the age 
hmit might differ), would be determined by the Governor- 25 
General. 

(iii) As regards the staff of the Home Auditor, cadre and 
salanes should be fixed by the Governor- General in his dis- 
cretion. Salaries should be votable, unless in any individual 
case non-votable under any other provisions of the Act. The 30 
Home Auditor himself should appomt and remove members of 
^ staff. _ Rights of existing members of the staff of the Home 
Auditor, meluding non-votabihty of salaries, should be protected. 
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(11) Adyocates-Geis-ebal 

375. In the course of our enquiry we have been* impressed by the Eiinctiona 
desirability of making available to each Provincial Government the J^^ocates- 
services of a Law Officer of independence and standing, vffio would General. 

5 occupy substantially the same position as that of the Advocate- 
General at present attached to the Governments of each of the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Section 114 of the 
Government of India Act enables His Majesty" to appoint by warrant 
an Advocate-General for each of those Presidencies, but defines his 
10 functions no more explicitly than by providing that each Advocate- 
General may take on behali of His Majesty such proceedings as may 
he taken by His Majesty’s Attorney-General in England. We are 
informed however that in practice the functions of the Advocate- 
General may be briefiy described as being to advise the Proyincial 
15 Government on any legal problem which may be referred to him, to 
represent the Crown in original civil causes in the High Court to 
which the Crown is a party, and also in any criminal appeals in 
the High Court which are regarded as of special importance ; while 
instances of his power to take such proceedings as may be taken 
20 by the Atfcorney-General here are his power to enter a nolle proiequi, 
or to grant a fiat for review of verdict, in criminal cases tried by the 
High Court in its original jurisdiction, and to protect public rights in 
such matters as public charities and public nuisances. 

376. We think that it will prove under the new Constitution no Advocates- 
25 less necessary that an office of this^ kind, with a statutory basis, ^ou®i^be 

should be at the disposal of all Provincial Governments than it has appointed 
proved in the past in the three Presidencies, where its existence is^olJnces. 
due to the fact that in the three Presidencies the High Courts, with 
which the Advocate-General himself has an historical connexion, 
cO have themselves a history difiering from that of the High Courts 
elsewhere. It is no part of our intention to suggest that the office 
of Advocate-General should, like that of th3^ Law Officers here, have 
a political side to it ; indeed, our main object is to secure for the 
Provincial^ Governments legal advice from an officer not merely 
35 weU qualified to tender such advice but entirely free from the 
trammels of political or party associations, who would ^ retain his 
appointment for a recognised period of years irrespective of the 
political fortunes of the Government or Governments with ^ which 
ixe may be associated during his tenure of office. We think in 
40 particular, that the existence of such an office would prove a valuable 
aid to a Ministry in deciding the difficult questions which are not 
infrequently raised by those prosecutions which require the authority 
of the Government for their initiation, though we recognise that the 
psponsibility for decisions in these matters must of necessity rest 
45 in the last resort on the Government itself. We reccrmend, there- 
fore, in order to secure the objects which we have in view, that the 
Constitution Act should require each provincial Governor to select 
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at his discretion and appoint an Advocate- General holding office 
during his pleasure, ana should contain an appropriate definition 
of the functions of the office in the sense in which we have described 
them above, 

5 377. We understand that the Governments of the Provinces toofcheriega 

which the office of Advocate-General is not at present attached have oncers, 
to rely for their legal advice either upon an officer, selected usually 
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from the cadre of District Judges, who fills the post of Legal Eemem- 
braneer, or upon the member of the legal profession appointed in 
each District to act as Governmeat Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 10 
Our proposal for the creation of the office of Advocate-General in 
every province will not of course affect the necessity for re-aining 
the existing appointments of Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor ; nor do we contemplate that an Advocate-General would 
be in administrative control of these functionaries. And, although 15 
our recommendations ar based on the assumption that the Pro- 
vincial Government will seek the opinion of the Advocate- General, 
on any legal question of importance on which advice is needed, 
there will still arise in day to day administration numerous matters 
of less importance which raise legal questions, for dealing with which 20 
the services of a Legal Eemembrancer will, we have no doubt, 
continue to be required ; indeed we i nderstand that such an officer 
is found necessary in the three Provinces which at present have an 
Advocate-General . 

378. The historical association with the Government of India of 25 
the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta (which, if our recom- 
mendations are accepted, will now be terminated, thus placing the 
High Court in the same relations with the Provincial Government 
as in the case of all other High Courts) accounts for the fact that 
the Advocate- General of Bengal acts as a Law Officer not only to the 30 
Bengal Government, but also to the Government of India. We 
think that there can be no justification for continuing this anomalous 
arrangement, which became still more anomalous when Calcutta, 
the permanent home of the Advocate- General, ceased to be the 
headquarters of the Government of India. But it will be in our 35 
opinion of the first importance that the Federal Government should 
have at its disposal the services of an Advocate- General of its own, 
and this need will be the more marked with the establishment of 
the Federal Court, before which the Federal Government will 
require to be represented by an Advocate of standing and repute. 40 
Here also we think it essential that the Advocate- General should 
hold his office on a settled tenure and should have no political 
associations with the Federal Ministry ; and provision for his 
appointment (which would in this case also be made by the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion) and functions should be on the 45 
same lines as we have indicated in the case of fche Provincial 
Advocates-General. 
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379. There has been a High Commissioner for India in London since 
1920. Orders in Council framed under Section 29 A of the Government 
of India Act make provision for his appointment and duties, and 
various agency functions on behalf of the Government of India 5 
and Provincial Governments whic ' were formerly discharged by 
the India Office have been transferred to him. Under the new 
Constitution it will be no less essential, and constitutionally even 
more appropriate, that there should be a High Commissioner, 
though the White Paper does not make any reference to this subject. 10 

380. As the High Commissioner will no doubt continue to serve 
Provincial Governments as well as the Federal Government 
it seems to us appropriate that the> appointment should be made by the 
Governor-General in his discretion, though we assume that he would 
consult his Ministers before doing so. It may be that some of the 15 
States which accede to the Federation would also find it useful to 
employ the agency of the High Commissioner for some purposes, and 
we consider that it should be open to them to do so. 
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obi. It will no doubt be necessary for the Constitution Act to 
20 make appropriate provisions on various naatters connected with the cornmissionei. 
High Comhiissioner, such as the making of contracts and the safe- 
guarding of existing rights of members of his staff who were originally 
transferred ; and it may well be that examination will show that it 
is the High Commissioner who will be the appropriate authority to 
25 assume the liability to be sued in this country in respect of obligations 
of a Government in India and that provision to that effect should be 
made m the Constitution Act. 
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(13) Transitory Provisions 

382. We have expressed the opinion^^ that, while it is desirable, if Transitory 
not essential, that the same Constitution Act should make provision provisions 
both for the establishment of autonomy in the Provinces and also for ProvSmfiai^^ 
5 the establishment of the Federation, the establishment of Provincial Autonomy 
Autonomy is likely to precede in time the inauguration of Federation. Federation. 
It is clear therefore that the Constitution Act should contain pro- 
visions of a transitory nature which will, on the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy, settle the constitution and powers of the 
10 Central Government and Legislature which are for the time being to 
co-exist with the autonomous Provinces, until such time as they can 
be replaced by the Federal Crbvernment and Legislature for which 
provision will be made in the Constitution Act. 

383 This matter is dealt with very briefly in the White Paper.2 proBoaala 
15 The scheme there contemplated is that the Constitution Act will in ™te. 
contain provisions enabling temporary modifications to be -made in 
the provisions relating to the Federation, so as to enable the present 
Indian Legislature to continue in existpee, to suspend the operation 
of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers to be appointed 
20 by the Governor-General, and to provide during the interim period 
for the administration of all Departments of the Central Government 
by the Governor-General, with the assistance of Counsellors re- 
4 ^onsible to himself, as though they were Heserved Departments. 

Examination) of these proposals has led us to regard them as not in 
25 all respects appropriate : for instance, one e:ffect (which we under- 
stand was not in fact in the minds of His Majesty’s Government 
when the proposal was framed) of treating all Departments of the 
G*overnTnent as for the time being Reserved Departments 
within the meaning of the White Paper would be to remove from the 
SO purview of the Legislature all supply required for Central purposes 
and to make it non-votable. We fully accept so far as it goes the 
general intention stated in the White Paper as underlying these 
proposals, viz., that^ the Central Government, though necessarily 
of much of its present range of authority in the Provinces, 

35 shouM for the time being be placed in substantially the same position 
as^ that occupmd by the Governor-General in Council under the 
existin g A ct. But we are of opinion that the actual method proposed 
in the White Paper for securing this result is not the best available, 
ana, mdeed, that the purpose to be achieved is not fully stated. 

attempt to set out in detail the method which objects to 
adopted to secure the object in view, since we recognise be secured, 
w is largely one of the technicalities of draftmanship. 

We think it right however to indicate the general purposes which, 
whatever method, ought in our opinion to be attained as the 

I Supra^ para. 154. 

White Paper, Proposal 202. 
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result of these transitory provisions. It is clear in the first place 
that It will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legis- 
lature, composed as at present and elected upon the existing franchise, 
and with the existing number of nominated members, official and 
non-official; and in the second place, there should in our opinion 6 
he no necessity during the transitory period to alter the composition 
c*f, or the method of appointment to, the existing Central Executive. 

But, granted these two premises, it is equally- clear that the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes 
in the powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive which 10 
vill differ but little from the changes which will result from the 
establishment of Federation. ^ 

Pj’ovincial Autonomy as envisaged by our recommendations 
Paper necessitate^, no less than Federation, a statutory distribution of 

?ecSnmended. ‘ogislative pow'ers between the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 15 
?nd a distributicn which will be identical with that contemplated 
under Federation. Similarly, Provincial Autonomy will involve, 
so far as the Provinces are concerned, the same statutory dis- 
tribution of financial powers and resources as that contemplated 
under Federation. And, in order to determine questions arising 20 
between Centre and Provinces out of their legislative and financial 
i'elationships, a Federal Court will be no less necessary during 
the interim period than under Federation. So far as the Executive 
*s concerned, Provincial Autonomy involves the same limitations 
upon the powers of the Central Executive in relation to the Pro- 25 
vinces as will be involved for the purposes of Federation, and, 
in that connexion, it will be no less necessary under Provincial 
Autonoirjy than under Federation to differentiate between the 
functions of the Governor-General in Council (at the moment a 
corporate body, exercising corporately with very narrow exceptions 30 
all the functions of the Central Executive) and those of the 
Gbvernor-General. In other words, it will be as necessary 
under Provincial Autonomy as under Federation to give the 
Governor-General personally that control over the Governors in 
the exercise of their special responsibilities and of matter left 35 
by law to their discretion which is involved in our proposals relating 
to Provincial Autonomy, and to make it clear that the power which 
under Federation will vest in Ihe Governor-General acting in his 
discretion to give mandatory directions through the Governors to 
Provincial Governments, with which we have already dealti, must 40 
be vested during the transitory period also in the Governor-General 
3.cting in his discretion. We consider further that the recommenda- 
tion which we have raade^ with regard to the settlement of disputes 
between Province and Province, or between the Centre and 
a Province, with regard to water rights should also be brought into 46 
force during the transitory period; and that from the date of the 

^ S«?>m,para^. 220-22. 

* para. 224. 
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inauguration of Provincial Autonomy the Governor-General should 
become solely responsible for the control of the relations between 
^lie Crown and the States. 

386. Such, in our view, are the purposes which any transitory 
provisions should be designed to secure, and, as we have already 5 
indicated, we think that it should be left to the ingenuity of the 
draftsman to suggest to His Majesty’s Government the best and 
most appropriate method of carrying them into effect. 
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(1) iNTEOBUCTOPiY. 

3S7. The White Paper, as we ha.ve said elsewhere, does not deal The/* Burma 
5 specifically with Burma, because at the date when it was issued Paper.” 
opinion upon the constitutional problem appeared to be still 
indefinile. ^ The Secretary of Stale has, however, submitted to us 
Proposals for a scheme of constitutional reform in Burma^ which 
are set out in a document very similar to the White Paper. This 
10 document has been printed among the Records of the Committee, 
and it will be convenient to refer to it hereafter as “the Burma 
White Paper”; but the Secretaiy of State has made it plain that, 
unlike the Indian White Paper, its recommendations are not to be 
taken as representing the final and considered policy of His Majesty^s 
35 Government, but only as a first sketch of the main lines of a possible 
Constitution, if Buima is separated from India. Since this document 
was submitted to us, we have had the advantage of full discussions 
with the Burma Delegates, who also furnished us before and after 
their departure from this country with a number of memoranda on 
20 the Proposals, to which we have given our close attention and which 
have been of great value to us. These memoranda are also printed 
among the Committee's Records. 

388. We propose in this part of our Report to give first a short Subjects 
account of Burma and of the reasons which have led v.s to the d?scussed. 

25 conclusion that it should not form part of the Indian Federation; 
secondly, to consider the very important question of the trade 
relations between India and Biimia after separation; and thirdly, 
to set out our recommendations as to the future government of the 
country in the form of a commentary upon the Burma White Paper. 


30 The Province of Burma. 

389. Buraia is the largest of the Provinces wRich at the present Area of 
time constitute British India. It extends from the high mountainous 
area in latitude 23° N,, where the unadministered tribal tracts of 
Assa.m and Bengal march with Tibet and China, to the mouth of 
So the ^ Irrawaddy, latitude 16° N., and to Yictoria Point, latitude 
9*58° N., on the narrow Malay Peninsula, which divides the Gulf 
of Siam from the Bay of Bengal. Its total area is some 234,000 square 
miles: Madras, the next largest Province, has an area of about 
142^000 square miles. The population of Burma is, however, only 
40 14,500,000, which is less than the population of any other Indian 
Proviru'e, except Assam and the North-West Frontier Province, with 
areas of 49,000 and 13,000 square miles respectively. 
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390. The Province falls into three main geographical divisions; physical 
1 iirakan, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the range 

of hills known as the Arakan Yomas, which mark the western side 
01 tde Irrawaddy basin; in the centre the Irrawaddy basin, wiiich is 
5 in many ways the heart of Burma and the true home of the Burmese 
people; and on the south-east the long narrow strip comprising the 
?r 1 Tenasserim, which runs down the west side of the 

Ma.ay Peninsula to Victoria Point, and which with Moulmein as its 
in u the nucleus of British territorial dominion in Burma, 
u llie physical characteristics of these three divisions present striking 
contrasts; and it is a far cry from the City of Rangoon, planned and 
laia out on modern lines, with a population of 400,000 and a port 
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handling a volume of exports and imports only surpassed in India 
by Calcutta and Bombay, to the sparsely inhabited rnountain tracts 
where the most primitive forms of cultivation aSord a precaiious 15 
living to isolated tribal communities. Political 

correspondingly from that of the European X pr-vinces 

iiationaHst ambitions as eager as any to be found 

in India to the entirely negative attitude of the 

or the tribesman of the Chin Hills, whose sole political ^ 

probably an inherited antipathy for, and suspicion of, his 

in the plains. 

391. The steep and densely wooded mountains on the north and 
north-west of Burma, where it marches with Assam, Manipur, and 
Bengal, cut off access from India, and on the east, "where its 25 
neighbours are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north, and 
French Indo-China and Siam in the south, effectively prevent 
intercourse with adjacent countries save by a few difficult caravan 
routes. Betv/een continental India and Burma intercourse is and 
must be wholly by sea ; and Bangoon is 700 miles by sea, a forty- 30 
eight hours’ voyage, from Calcutta, and 1,000 from Madras. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the influence of India 
upon Burma has been of the slightest ; pd to this we should add 
that. Buddhism being the prevailing religion, caste and communally 
Mre unknown, though there are certain racial cleavages, and that the 35 
women of Burma are regarded socially and politically as , on an 
equality with men. The Burmese language is spoken by the great 
majority of the inhabitants, though there are numerous local 
dialects. Of the total population some 10,000,000 are Burmans, 
1,250,000 Karens, and 1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part 40 
the frontier tracts; and of the non-indigenous races the most 
numerous are Indians, who number approximately 1,000,000 

392. Trading relations between the United Kingdom and Burma 
began in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but it was not 
until 1824 that, in retaliation for the invasion of Manipur and Assam 45 
by Burmese forces from Arakan, British troops from India were 
landed in Burma and seized Bangoon and the Tenasserim Coast, 
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vhich bv the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 were, with Arakan, ceded 
to Great Britain. In 1^52, following a series of outrages on British 
subjects by the Burmese Governor of Bangoon, for which no redress 
could be obtained from the Burmese King, the second Burmese War 
ended with the annexation of the province of Pegu; and ten years 5 
later the coastal districts of Tenasserim and Martaban, with Bangoon 
and Pegu, were formed into a Chief Commissioner’s Province. The 
frieiidly relations which had been established in 1867 with 
King Mindon Min came to an end with the accession in 1878 of 
King Thibaw, who maintained himself on the throne by the ruthless 10 
massacre of all who opposed him, oppressed British traders, and 
Anally entered into negotiations for alliances with European powers. 

In 1885 the Government of India presented the King with an 
ultimatum, wBich was rejected; a British force entered Mandalay 
without resistance; the King was deposed, and on 1st January, 1886 15 
Upper Burma was by Proclamation annexed to the British Crown. 
Many years were occupied in restoring order, but gradually a regular 
system of administration was established; and in 1897 Upper and 
Uower Burma were constituted as a single Lieutenant-Governorship, 
with a Provincial Government and a Legislative Council, which 20 
originally comprised nine nominated members (including four 
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officials), and was gradually expanded until in 1920 it contained 
thirty members, two elected by the European Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bangoon Trades Association, and twenty-eight (including 
26 twelve officials) nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Attitude of the 'political parties to separation 

393. The Declaration of 1917, which held out prospects of advance Burma and 
to Burma no less than to other Provinces, encouraged the growth 
of a vigorous Home Buie movement, and also, as an immediate ^ 

.30 objective, a strong demand that Burma should enjoy as fully as the 
rest of India the advance towards responsible government made 
possible by the reforms of 1919. A series of deputations of Burman 
political leaders between 1918 — 1920 pressed for the application to 
Burma without restriction or diminution of the dyarchical system of 
‘35 government granted to the Provinces of India oy the Act of 3919. 

In 1921 the Secretary of State decided to recommend to Parliament 
the extension to Burma of the reforms inaugurated by the Act, and 
the recommendation was endorsed by the Standing Joint Committee' 
of Parliament on Indian Affairs on 25th May, 1921. 

40 394. Particular questions, such as the franchise suitable to condi- Burma 

tions in Burma, the composition of the Legislative Council, and the GoveSr^s * 
subjects to be transferred to the administration of Ministers, were Province, 
remitted to a Burma Beforms Committee presided over by Sir A. F. 

. Whyte. The proceedings of the Committee were hampered by a 
45 boycott organised by the General Council of Burmese Associations 
and the societies affiliated to it, who demanded a much more advanced 
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Constituti>n than had been accorded to India and refused to have 
anything to do with dyarchy, a ref usal persisted in until the autumn 
of 1932; but despite the boycott the Committee was able to carry 
through its task, and following on its Beport Burma was constituted 
5 a Governor's Province in January, 1923, with a reformed Legislative 
Council, and a dyarchical system corresponding to that in other 
Provinces. There was, however, one notable difference; for in 
Burma the departments transferred to Ministers included from the 
outset the Forest Department, which in Burma is of peculiar import- 
10 ance, not only because of the considerable revenue derived from the 
forests, but also because no less than three-fifths of the total area of 
the Province consists of forest land. 

395. The active political leaders in Burma who accepted as a first 
instalment the measure of self-government afforded by provincial separationists.*' 
^5 dyarchy, did not on that account abandon their conviction that both 
on racial and on economic grounds it would be better for Burma to 
pursue her own distinct line of development at the first possible 
opportunity, and foresaw that such an opportunity would be likely 
to occur after the ten-year period prescribed in the Act of 1919. 

20 Accordingly they took their seats in the Legislative Council, and 
when the time came, stated their opinions freelj' to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, who reported th.at the 3 '' bad little doubt- that 
the resolution passed unanimously by the Legislative Council during 
their visit to Burma in favour of separation from India was the 
-25 verdict of the country as a whole. On the other hand, the party 
which in 1922 had boycotted the "V^yte Committee and had refused 
to enter the Legislative Council or co-operate in a dyarchical form 
of government, stood aloof and tendered no evidence before the 
Commission. Their unhelpful tactics have tended to obscure the 
.‘30 faetthatthey too seek, and have steadfastly sought, as their ultimate 
objective, Burma’s independence of India and phe development of 
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the country on separate lines. The difference between them and 
what we may call the co-operating paitieshas, we think, been mainly 
one of tactics. Whereas the latter are and have been prepared to 
accept what is granted to the rest of India as a stepping stone to 35 
something better, the non-co-operators persist in rejecting every 
offer made and in standing out on every occasion I'or the impossible, 
in the belief that thereby they increase the prospect of eirtracting 
from the British Government and Parliament a more liberal con- 
stitutional scheme for Burma. They took rhe opportunity a:fforded 40- 
by the election campaign in 1932 (which was to give the electorate 
a means of expressing through their elected members their views 
on the question of separation) to excite a wave of feeling not so 
much against the idea of separation as against the Constitution for 
a separated Burma outlined by His Majesty’s Government at the 45» 
close of the Burma Round Table Conference, on the ground that it, 
too, was, as it undoubtedly and inevitably is, dyarchical in nature. 
Having decided to reject the Constitution held out as a concomitant 
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of separation, they found it difficult to distinguish this policy from 
opposition to separation in the abstract ; and, describing themselves 
for the purpose of the election as ^'anti-separationists,” they were 
driven to advocating the only possible alternative, that is, inclusion 
in the Federation. 5 

396. We have satisfied ourselves by discussion with the Delegates 
from Burma representing the anti-separationist parties that they 
have no real desire to see Burma included in an Indian Federation; 
and indeed they frankly admit that on their own terms they would 
unhesitatingly prefer^ separation. The policy they have adopted 10’ 
contemplates only the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Federation 
on the basis of special financial and fiscal conditions (which so far as 
we have been able to understand them would be inconsistent with 
the fundamentals of a federal system), and on the understanding that 
at her chosen moment Burma would be at liberty to secede. We 15 
have no hesitation in describing this policy as wholly impracticable, 
and we can affirm that the Delegates from India who have been 
associated with us have just as little hesitation in ruling it out as 
incompatible with the conception of Federation. Its adoption by the 
Burman anti-separationist leaders is to be explained, we believe, by 20 
the mistaken idea that if Burma, as a unit of the Indian Federation, 
were to take part in such further advances towards full responsible 
self-government as may be made by the Federation, she would on 
leaving it at the moment of her choice start off on her own separate 
course so much further forward in the direction of her ultimate 25 
constitutional goal. Criticism in detail of this conception of future 
possibilities would involve us in dangerous fields of speculation; and 
we think it sufficient to record our opinion that, even if Burma could 
he permitted to enter the Indian Federation and to leave it at will, 
it is certain that Parliament would still regard it as its function to 30 
regulate her constitutional status and her relations with other 
possessions of the Crown. The inference which we draw from our 
examination of the course pursued by the Burman anti-separation ists 
is that, in fact, they desire the separation of their country from 
India, but are distrustful of the consequences which may follow if 35 
the step is taken now; and we see no reason to dissent from the 
conclusion at which the Statutory Commission arrived that '^so far 
as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation’’ ; nor do we believe that a recommendation in this sense 
would seriously offend Burman sentiment in any quarter. 40 
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397. The question is not, however, one to be decided solely on Separation 
considerations of sentiment. The Statutory Commission adduced 
many other most cogent grounds for the separation of the two ground*, 
countries— the absence of common political interests with continental 
45 India, the constant and increasing divergence of economic interests, 
the financial inequities (as they appear in Burman .eyes) which 
association with India inevitably entails. They were also of opinion 
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that separation should take place at once. '^We base our recom- 
mendation,” they observed, ‘^that separation should be effected 
forthwith on the practical ground that no advantage seems likely to 
accrue from postponement of a decision to a future date. The 
,5 consitutional difficulties of securing Burman participation in the 
Central Government of India are not prospective but actual. They 
will grow with every advance in the Indian Constitution and will 
prejudicially affect not Burma only but India itself. By the 
emergence into the field of practical politics of the proposal for an 
10 Indian Federation these arguments are greatly reinforced. It may 
be some time before the Federation is actually in operation; but 
already ^there' are projects directly or indirectly ancillary to it which 
are rapidly taking shape, and the more dee;^!^ Burma became 
involved in these as a result of her present position as a Province 
15 of British India, the more difficult would be her disentanglement 
from them hereafter. We are, thereforeyiffearly of opinion that the 
separation of Burma, if it is to be effected at all, should not be 
postponed. 


Commercial Relations between India and Burma 

20 398. We should have no hesitation at all in endorsing the con- Economic 

elusion arrived at by the Statutory Commission, if it were not that ejects of 
grave doubts as to the material benefits likely to accrue to Burma 
as a result of separation have been expressed by persons well qualified 
to hold authoritative opinions on the complex problems involved. 

25 It may be an^ invidious task to balance national aspirations and 
sentiment against estimates of profit and loss; but we feel that it 
would be a sorry concession to Burman sentiment if we were to 
recommend separation without weighing carefully the possibility of 
a seiuous diminution, whether immediate or prospective, of material 
30 prosperity. We have alluded to the increasing divergence of economic 
interests to which the Statutory Commission drew attention; and 
lurther evidence of this divergence has been provided by events since 
the date ox their Beport. It is said that if Burma were separated 
trom India she would be free to develop her own fiscal policy on 
35 Imes which are impossible for her while she is tied to India/ and 
that only by separation can she secure the freedom to do so. The 
? i^ot quite so simple. Separation would un- 

doubtedly enable Burma to evolve a fiscal policy more suited to her 
do iff policy of the Government of India; 

develop a policy, and still more to gather its 
.separation must have consequences of immediate effect, 
both financial and economic. 

liabilities between the two Tariflg and 
46 charepti wtiipli have to be made, as well as of revenues and ssparatloo. 

mS classified as central. The Statutory Com- 

mission examined the probable results of such an apportionment, 

‘Report, Vol. II, Para. 224. 
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and. a more detailed but still incomplete investigation of tliis aspect 
of the Question was made after the first Pound Table Conference, 
the results of which are embodied in the Peport known as the 
Howard-Nixon Peport. The joint investigators were not able to 
agree as to the basis of adjustment to be adopted in respect of certain 5 
charges, and the statistics on which they worked have been sub- 
stantially affected by the general economic depression, to which 
Burma, depending almost entirely on the export of natural products, 
has been exposed as severely perhaps as any country in the world. 

But we are satisfied, after examining the more recent statistics lO 
furnished to us by the Government of Burma, that Burma is at any 
rate not likely to be any worse off in respect of net revenue as a 
T'e.sult of separation, and indeed, if economic conditions improve, may 
gain considerably. But as regards the immediate • effects on trade 
the position is not so clear. very considerable trade between 15* 
Burma and India, averaging in value in normal times some 
40 crores (or £30 million) a year, has grown up in the 48 years since 
Burma was fully annexed to India and it has grown up on a tariff- 
free basis, the Province of Burma being within India’s tariff wall. 
These conditions would be wholly altered by the fact of separation. 20’ 
Burma would cease to be an economic, no less jfchan a political, 
part of British India, and if nothing is done to.. prevent it, the tariff* ' 
of eaclLJJDJaii±r-y' would apply against the other. ' 


Suggestions 
for a Trade 
Conrention. 


400. We conceive that one' essential provision in any Constitution 
that may be devised for Burina in the event of separation will be 2& 
that existingJLodi^Brlavvs shall cDirtinue to have effect in Burma after 
separtatiron unless and until amended or repealed by the Burma 
Legislature. Some such general provision would in any event he 
necessary in order to provide the basis on which the administration 
may^ be carried on vrithout interruption ; but, if it extended to the 30- 
Indian Tariff Acts and the Schedules attached to them the result 
would be that Burma would have to levy the customs duties 
prescribed by these Schedules on all goods imported into Burma, 
including goods imported from India, which hitherto have been 
free from duty ; and similarly with India in the case of goods 35* 
imported from Burma. Of Burma’s total exports, averaging in 
normal times about 56 crores (£42 millions) per annum, about 
48 per cent.^ (or £18 millions) goes to India, representing about 14 per 
cent, of India’s total imports. Of Burma’s total imports, averaging 
in normal times about 28 crores (or £21 millions) per annum, about 46* 
42 per cent, (or £9 millions) are from India, representing per cent. 

01 ® exports. Thus the India-Biirraa trade constitutes 

nearly half of Burma s export and import trade and an appreciable 
portion of that of India; and it is clear that the heavy duties of the 
inaian protective tariff might have a serious effect upon it. 45> 

401. We recall that the Burma Sub- Committee of the First 
Indian Bound Table Conference, while advocating the principle of 
separation, expressed the hope that it might be found possible to 
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conclude a Trade Convention between India and Burma, and stressed 
the importance of causing as little disturbance as possible of the 
close trade connections which at present exist between the two 
countries. Detailed suggestions for such a Convention were suWitted 
to us by the Burma -Chamber of Commerce, and we have had the 
advantage of studying memoranda on the subject furnished by 
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the Delegates who represented that Chamber and the Burma- 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and who also gave oral evidence 
before us. Briefly, the suggestion is this: that until such time 
10 as the two new Governments are able themselves to conclude a 
Trade Agreement, the existing fiscal relations between India and 
Burma should be maintained by special statutory provision in the 
two Constitution Acts. This suggestion, if adopted, would leave 
Burma bound for the time being to impose on imports from other 
15 sources than India the duties scheduled to the existing Indian Tariff 
Acts. But one of the principal considerations urged in favour of the 
separation of Burma from the rest! of India is that the heavy duties 
imposed by India on certain classes of manufactured goods for the 
protection of Indian industries are detrimental to the interests of 
^0 Burma, which demand the cheap importation of such commodities 
as manufactured iron and sfceel. The Chamber of Commerce would 
meet this dif&culty by giving liberty to both countries to alter their 
tariffs (which would at the outset be identical) in relation to third 
countries (subject to arrangements designed to prevent the import of 
'25 goods on which the tariff might have been lowered into either India 
or Burma, as the case might be, in order to re-export to the other), 
with a proviso that neither country shall without the consent of the 
other vary existing tariff rates in respect of an agreed list of goods 
or commodities, that is to say, goods or commodities in^ respect of 
W which either India or Burma enjoys, by virtue of the existing free- 
dom of trade between them, a preference so valuable that any reduc- 
tion of it would seriously affect the trade in that article between the 
two countries. 

402. These proposals are at first sight attractive, but they rest on 
35 a hypothesis which we believe is not likely to be substantiated in 
fact. The Memorandum ‘of the Chamber of Commerce strongly 
deprecates the assumption that the Government of Burma will need 
any additional revenue which might result from taxing the India- 
Burma trade. It assumes on the contrary that as the result of the 
40 financial settlement with India, Burma will gain to an annual extent 
sufficient, even in the present depressed conditions, to give her a 
small surplus with which to meet new expenditure. We are informed 
that the Government of Burma do not share this view, and anticipate 
that, even allowing for a favourable settlement, the future Govern- 
45 ment of Burma will need to raise some revenue from trade with India. 
But however that may be, it is obvious that whatever gain the settle- 
ment may bring to Burma, it will involve an approximately equal 
loss to Indian revenues ; and the Government of India, we understand, 
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have no doubt at all that they will have to look to taxes on the trade 
wiLh Burma to make good some of this loss. It may be assumed 
therefore, that after separation it will not be possible, on the Indian 
^ side at any rate, to maintain even for a short period an India-Burma 
0 trade free of customs duties; and when one invasion of the free 
trade system has been made, compensating adjustments will prob- 
ably be required all round. 


403. A departure^ from ^pomplete freedom of trade need not in all 
cases seriously prejudice trade between India and Burma, which 
10 depends not so much on the absence of duties as on the margin of 
protection afforded against competing goods from other sources; 
and it may well be that in respect of several classes of goods exchanged 
by Burma and India the imposition of a light import duty would net 
materially affect the flow of trade. This, however, could only be 
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ascertained by expert examination of the trade item by item; and 15 
we are of opinion that the first step to be taken is that Burma and 
India should agree on a list of goods on which duties could safely 
be imposed up to a prescribed limit sufficient to secure the India- 
Burma trade against dislocation. It would also be necessary to deal 
\^ith the question of substituting equivalent import duties for the 20 
excise duties at present imposed in India on Burma products, and 
vice vevBa. To secure its object, such an agreement would have to 
be operative from the moment of separation, and it must therefore 
have been concluded before the new Governments are established, 
i.e., betvv^een the existing Governments. But an agreement by the 25 
existing Governments can only be made binding on the Govern- 
ments to be established by the new Constitution Acts by statutory 
provision in both Acts. 


Buima may 
desire to 
reduce 
e:Elsting 
high tariffs 
on certain 
goods. 


404. Though the primary purpose of any agreement imposed 
upon the new Governments of India and Burma by the Constitution 30 
Acts would be the regulation of India-Burma trade with the minimum 
disturbance of its existing conditions, this cannot be achieved in 
isolation. The imposition of duties on goods previously exchanged 
between India and Burma on a no-duty^ basis may affect the ques- 
tions of the duties properly leviable by either country on competing 35 
goods from other sources. Moreover, Burma may desire to reduce 
the high protective duties at present imposed by the Indian tariff on 
certain manufactured goods imported from outside. This is recognised 
by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and their representative 
in his supplementary memorandum, makes specific suggestions for 40 
dealing with the case, and also with the question of re-export from 
the country of the lower tariff to the other country. The agreement 
should, therefore, contain as its secondary purpose provisions 
enabling either country to vary its tariffs on goods from outside 
sources, but within prescribed limits, so as not to defeat the primary 45 
purpose for which it is made. 
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405. An agreement of this kind embodied in the Constitution Act, 
even though mutually advantageous to the two countries, must 
necessarily constitute to some extent an encroachment upon the 
fiscal liberty which Burma after separation is to enjoy, and which 
India already enjoys. The encroachment would be less, if the 5 
agreement provided full opportunity to both parties to vary details 
by mutual consent during its currency ; but ^ it is in any event 
desirable that the agreement itself should continue for the shortest 
period which is compatible with the securing to those concerned in 
the India-Burma trade of a reasonable measure of certainty as to the 10 
immediate future. One possible course would be to impose the 
agreement for an undefined period subject to denunciation by either 
country at reasonable notice, say twelve months. If the agreement 
proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an arrangement 
might promise the greatest prospect of stability; but there is a risk 15 
that national amour propre might lead one or both of the new 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so, 
with the result that the agreement might last for little more than 
the period of notice. Another course, |i,dvocated by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, would be to enact that the agreement should 20 
continue until replaced by another concluded between the two^ new 
Governments. This, however, would give one Government, if it 
found that it enjoyed an advantage at the expense of the other the 
option of retaining that advantage indefinitely; nor do we think 
that it would be fair to impose upon the future Government of Burmg< 25 
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in the period immediately following separation the heavy burden of 
negotiating an intricate Trade Agreement. In our opinion, it would 
be best that the agreement should last for a definite period of one or 
more years, either Government having the right thereafter to give 
30 twelve months^ notice to determine it; and that it should contain 
provisions for the mutual adjustment of details from time to time 
during its currency, where both parties desired such adjustments 
to be made. 

406 . We recommend, therefore, that the Governor-General of Statutory 
35 India and the Governor of Burma shall be respectively empowered in 
their discretion (i) to apply for a prescribed period to the exchange " ' ^ 
of goods and commodities between India and Burma a scale of 
customs duties which shall have been mutually agreed bet^veen the 
existing Governments of India and Burma, or determined by 
40 His Majesty’s Government in default of agreement, the scale not to 
be susceptible of variation during the prescribed period except by 
mutual consent; and (ii) to apply to specified classes of goods and 
commodities imported into either country from outside sources such 
variations of the duties imposed by the Indian Tarifi Schedules at the 
45 date of separation as may have been mutually agreed by the existing 
Governments of India and Burma before separation, or determined 
by His Majesty’s Government in default of agreement, or as may be 
mutually agreed thereafter by the two Governments during the 
prescribed period. 
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407. The negotiations for a Trade Agreement might also be immigration 
extended to the regulation of the immigration of Indian labour into 
Burma for the first few years after separation. We allude elsewhere 
in our Beport to the desirability of withholding from Indian-British 
S subjects the unrestricted right of entry into Burma after the separa- 
tion, in order that the Government and Legislature of Burma may 
be free to regulate the influx of cheap labour in competition with 
the indigenous sources of supply. The problem is already acute, as 
the Koyal Commission on Labour in India have recorded, and we 
10 endorse the opinion expressed by that Commission that the best way 
of solving the problem is by mutual agreement between the two 
Governments concerned. But the period immediately after separa- 
tion is evidently nob the most suitable opportunity for negotiatin.g 
an agreement on a matter which is peculiarly capable of provoking 
15 lively animosities, and we are of opinion that, whether or not in 
direct connection with an agreement to regulate trade relations, at 
any rate at the same time, an agreement to control the influx of ^ 
Indian labour into Burma should be concluded between the existing 
Governments. Such an agreement, which might conceivably run 
•20 for the same period, and be determinable on the same notice, as the 
Trade Agreement (though this is a point on which we wish to make 
no definite recommendation), would also need to be given statutory 
force by the two Constitution Acts, so as to be efiectively binding 
on the new Governments for the period of its validity. 

25 408. The difiiculty of regulating the economic relations of India Qonclusions. 

and Burma in the period immediately following separation has 
presented itself to us as the most serious obstacle to a recommenda- 
tion in favour of separation, which on all other grounds seems plainly 
to be indicated. We were much impressed by the views of the 
SO Delegates representing commercial interests, both European and 
Indian, on the disturbance of India-Burma trade which might resulo 
from separation. We believe, however, that an agreement such as 
we have suggested would enable both countries to tide over the 
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critical period, and in these circumstances we regard ourselves as 
justified in recommending that the separation of Burma from India 36 
should be effected simultaneously with the introduction of the 
constitutional changes which -we have recommended in the case 
of the other Provinces of India. 


(2) The Burma Whiie Paper. 

^ 409. Before considering in detail the proposals in the Burma 40 
"White^ Paper, we have certain preliminary observations to make. 

It is in the first place evident that a new Constitution for Burma, 
whatever may be its precise form, must differ in many respects from 
that which we have recommended in the case of the Governors’ 
Provinces in India. The Government of Burma will be 'a unitary 4 ^ 
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government, and therefore no question of any distribution of execu- 
tive or legislative powers -will arise, since the Government will unite 
in itself all the powers which in a Federated India will be divided 
between the I'ederal and Provincial Governments. 

410. Next, we desire to draw attention to some of the legal 6 
consequences of separation. On the Indo-Siamese frontier of Burma 
lies the territory known as the Karenni States, whose independence 
was guaranteed by a treaty with the former Burmese Kingdom in 
1875. These States are not a part of British India, but are never- 
theless part of ^Tndia^' as defined by the Interpretation Act, 1889, 10' 
because under the suzerainty of the Crown exercised through the 
Governor-General. They; are * under the direct control of the 
Government of Burma, jurisdiction in them being exercised by the 
Governor on behalf of the Governor-General by virtue of powers 
delegated under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act; but their constitu- 15* 
tional position seems to differ in no respect from that of Indian 
States in which the Crown exercises jurisdiction by treaty, usage or 
otherwise. The jurisdiction therefore which is at present exercised 

by the Crown through the Governor-General of India, and through 
the Governor of Burma by virtue of the powers delegated to him, will 20 
have to be resumed into the hands of the Crown, and thereafter 
exercised directly through the Governor of Burma, without the 
intervention of the Governor-General of India.^ The Burma White 
Paper rightly- proposes that the first of these objects shall be secured 
by the Constitution Act itself; for the second a new Foreign 25> 
J'urisdiction Order in Council will clearly be required. 

411. We assume that provision will be made for the continued 
application to Burma after the separation from India of all Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament which extend at the present time to 
Burma as a part of British India. But there are a number of other 30* 
Acts of Parliament which apply to His Majesty's overseas possessions 
exclusive of British India; and when Burma ceases to be a part of 
British India, it would seem that those Acts would, in the absence 

of provision to the contrary, apply to Burma as they apply elsewhere. 
Thus, all Acts which are declared to extend to ''colonies' ’ would at 36 
once become part of the law of Burma, since "colony" is defined 
in the Interpretation Act, 1889, as "any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India." 

Our attention has been drawn in this connection to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, some of the provisions of which appear to 41? 
be quite inconsistent with any Constitution which we could con- 
template for Burma. We think that special ppvisions will be 
required in the Constitution Act to deal with this point; and we 
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agree also with the Secretary of State that no room should be left for 
45 any suggestion that the new status of Burma will be assimilated to 
that of a Crown Colony, Apart from this, it will obviously be 
necessary to make provision for the continued application to Burma 
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of existing British Indian laws, until repealed or amended by the 
Burmese Legislature or other competent authority; but there will 
have to be some machinery for adapting those laws to meet the new 
constitutional situation, as, for example, by substituting the 
5 Governor of Burma for the Governor-General in Council, where the 
latter expression occurs in an existing Act. 

412. It is proposed that the Constitution Act should declare that A-greements 
all rights and obligations under international Treaties, Conventions 
or Agreements which before the commencement of the Act were upon 
10 binding upon Burma as part of British India shall continue to be 

binding upon her.i A similar provision is to be found in section 148(1) British 
of the South Africa Act, 1909, the Act which constituted the Union 
of S'outh Africa. In that case, however, the States or Provinces by or 
on whose behalf the Treaties, Conventions or Agreements had been 
15 made became part of a new and larger organism, which necessarily 
assumed responsibility for all the existing obligations of its consti- 
tuent members; but we are not clear that the case of a State which 
becomes autonomous by separation from a larger State is precisely 
analogous, at any rate so far as rights as distinguished from obliga- 
20 tions are concerned, and we are disp.osed to think that the matter 
may require some further examination. 

- 413. We should mention here that the Delegates from Burma, both ^ 
in a J oint ' Memorandum signed by several of them and orally before tiliein * 
us, expressed the hope that His Majesty might be pleased to adopt to 

25 the title of King-Emperor of Burma. It wouldL not be proper for us 
to express any opinion on this suggestion until His Majesty’s pleasure 
had been taken; but we may perhaps be permitted to make the 
following observations. His Majesty’s full style and title is '^George V 
by the Grace of God o'^f Great Britain, Ireland, and of the British 
30 Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India”; and Section 1 of the Government of India Act therefore 
correctly describes the territories for the time b’eing vested in Hi*! 

Majesty in India as governed '^by and in the name of His Majesty 
the King, Emperor of India”. From this it is clear that, though it is 
35 not incorrect to speak of His Majesty in relation to His Indian 
Empire as 'The King-Emperor,” the expression "King-Emperor of 
India” is not legally a part of His Mai’esty’s style and title. 

Hence a reference to Burma in th'e Eoyal Title could, subject to His 
Majesty’s consent, only be introduced by legislation, which, since the 
40 Statute of Westminster became law, would requir’e the concurrence 
of the Dominion Governments. The Delegates also desired that the 
Governor should in future be known as the Governor-General of 
Burma; but this too is a matter on which we think that His 
Majesty’s pleasure would have to be taken. 


^ Burma White Paper. Proposal 5. 
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The Executive 

414. The proposals in the Burma White Paper with regard to the 
Executive follow generally those in the India White Paper with Executive 
regard to the Executive Government of the Federation and of the <io^ernment, 
5 Provinces; that is to say, executive power and authority is to be 
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vested in the Governor as the representative of the King, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers.-^ VVe approve Lbese proposals in 
principle, and it is not necessary to repeat what we have already 
said on the subject in the earlier part of our Eeport; but there are 
certain divergencies betvreen the India and Burma White Papers to 10 
which we should draw attention, as well as other points which arise 
only in the case of Burma. 

415. The Council of Ministers will have a constitutional right to 
tender advice to the Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Constitution Act, other than powers connected with 16 
certain Departments w^hich will be reserved for the Governor's own 
direction and control and matters left by the Constitution Act to 
the Governor's own discretion; but the Governor will be declared 
to have a special responsibility in respect of certain matters and 
where they are involved will be free to act according to his own 20 
judgment. The matters which it is proposed shall be reserved to 
the Goveuior’s own direction and control, are Defence, External 
Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs, the affairs of certain Excluded Areas, 
and monetary policy, currency and coinage. With these we deal 
later, but we iroint out that they do not include law and order, 25 
which will, therefore, fall within the ministerial sphere, as it will in 
the Indian Provinces, if our recommendations are accepted. We are 
of opinion that the responsibility for law and order ought in future 
to rest on Ministers in Burma no less than in India, and for sub- 
stantially the same reasons. From one point of view, the problem 30 
is less difficult in Burma, because of the absence of communal feeling; 
but on the other hand, serious crime, especially crimes of violence, 
appears to be more rife in Burma than in India. In proportion to 
population, the percentage of murders, dacoities and cattle thefts 
exceeds (and often greatly exceeds) the percentage in almost every 35 
other Province of British India, though there is a marked absence 
of that form of crime known as terrorism. Nevertheless, though 
the need for an efficient and disciplined police force in Burma is 
manifest, we do not think that Burma should be deprived of the 
opportunity which in our judgment ought to be afforded to the 40 
Indian Provinces in this sphere. 

41G. The police in Burma consist of two civil police forces: — (1) 
the District Police and the Rangoon Police, which are organised on 
much the same lines as the police forces in the other Indian Pro- 
vinces and whose main duty is that of detecting and preventing 45 

*Surma White Paper, Proposals 6—20. 
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crime and (2) ten battalions of the Burma Military Police. Six 
battalions of the latter^ are frontier battalions, stationed almost 
wholly in the excluded tribal areas contiguous to the frontiers, and 
may be described as a watch and ward gendarmerie. Of the other 
four battalions, one is a reserve battalion which provides drafts 5 
mainly for the frontier battalions and is also responsible for the 
protection of the railways in times of internal disorder, and three are 
garrison battalions, two with headquarters in Rangoon and one in 
Mandalay. These, though organised on a battalion footing, serve 
in the districts in small detachments as patrolling parties and as 10 
a backing to the District Police, and also supply Treasury guards 
and prisoners’ escorts. The latter service requires a well-armed 
and highly disciplined personnel, and is entrusted in other Provinces 
to the so-called armed reserves of the civil police, which do not exist 
under that name in Burma. 16 
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417. We are informed that it is in contemplation to place the six p^iture 
frontier battalions and the reserve battalion of the Military Police organization 
directly under the Governor as part of the defence organisatiopi,’ Milted 
though it IS not intended that they shall form part of the regular l^oiice. 

20 Defence Force or lose their primary police character. If, as we 
understand, these battalions are at the present time stationed in the 
Excluded Areas in proximity to the frontiers, it would clearly be 
impossible to transfer them with the oi dinary civil police to the 
control of a Minister, and the proposed arrangement seems to us a 
25 reasonable and convenient one. We are informed also that in times 
of grave internal disorder the reserve battalion, and to a limited 
extent the Irontier baUalions aiso, nave been called upon to act as 
additional police outside the Excluded Areas, before recourse is 
had to military aid ; and if in future they become part of the defence 
30 organisation under the control of the Governor, it would be possible 
for the latter in the exercise of his special responsibility for the pre- 
vention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma to deal 
effectively with a threatened outbreak without the use of troops, 
or alternatively to place additional forces at the disposal of the 
35 Minister for the same purpose. 

418. It is intended, we understand, that the three garrison aarriapn 
battalions should pass under the control of the Minister responsible of MiirSxy 
for lav 7 and order as part of the police force of the Districts, and they Police, 
would thus correspond to the armed reserves of the civil police iu 
40 the other Provinces. The frontier and reserve battalions would, 
however, be available as a reserve striking force in the event of 
serious disturbance wherever it might occur, or to provide reliefs 
for men on continuous duty in the districts. These proposals seem 
to us to be well conceived. The Governor’s responsibility for the 
45 preservation in the last resourae of law and order in Burma may well 
be heavier than in many of the Indian Provinces, but his position 
will be stronger in that he will have under his own control the 
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Department of Defence and the resources which it can afford in the 
waiY of additional military police as well as of troops. We have only 
one suggestion to make. In view of the reservation to the Governor 
of the Department of Defence, we are disposed to think that the 
5 designation of the three garrison battalions which will henceforth be 
under the control of th’e Minister as Military Police may tend to 
confusion. We suggest, therefore, that some other designation 
should be adopted, and perhaps “the Burma Constabulary” might 
be regarded as appropriate. 

10 419. The Governor is to hav'e a special responsibility in respect The ^ 

of (a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility ^ 

of Burma or any part thereof; (b) the safeguarding of the financial responsiliUities* 
stability and credit of Burma; (c) the safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests ,of minorities; (d) the securing to the members of the 
15 public services of any rights provided for them by the Constitution 
Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests; (e) the preven- 
tion of commercial discrimination ; (/) the administration of certain 
Partially .Excluded Areas; and (< 7 ) any matter wbicli affects the 
administration of any department of government under the direction 
20 and control of the Governor. It will be seen that these special 
responsibilities are substantially the same as those proposed in the 
ease of the Governor- General and Governors of Provinces, and all 
that wo .have said upon them elsewhere applies equally in the case 
of Burma. The suggestion in the Joint Memorandum submitted 
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hiy certain of the Burman Delegates that any dispute on the question 25 
whether in a particular case the Governor’s special responsibilities 
are involved should be referred to the Privy Council for decision 
completely misapprehends the principle underlying the Proposals, 
and nothing would be more likely to check a healthy constitutional 
development than to make the relations between the Governor and 30 
his Ministers a matter of law rather than of constitutional usage and 
practice. There are certain aspects of commercial discrimination in 
the case of Burma which are of sufficient importance to demand 
separate treatment, and we also leave for subsequent consideration 
the question of the Excluded Areas. 35 

The Reserved BeparhnenU 


420. The subject of Defence has not the same importance in Burma 
as it has in India, for there is no North West Frontier problem; but, 
as the Statutory Commission observe, Burma has on her own borders 
a less definite but potential danger which, if it actually emerged in 40 
concrete shape, she could not deal with single-handed^. So long as 
this is so, it is clear that the Department of Defence must remain 
under the exclusive control and administration of the Governor ; and 
the more so, since the main pre-occupation of those responsible for 
the defence of Burma must alwaysi lie in the vast Excluded Areas of 45 

^ lieport, V Oi. li, para. 220. 
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the Province, which are also to remain under the Governor’s control. 

It is proposed, and we think rightly, that the Governor should also 
have the title of Commander-in-Chief. The executive military power 
will be vested in him, as the head of the Executive Government, and 
the size of a Burma Defence Force vculd not in anj event justify 5 
the separate appointment of a Commander-in-Chief for Burma. We' 
have already mentioned the proposals which are in contemplation 
with regard to the transfer of certain battalions of the Burma Military 
Police to the defence organisation. The personnel of these battalions 
at the present time is, we understand, for the most part Indian, being 10 
drawn from men who have served th'eir time with Indian regiments ; 
and whether as time goes on it will be found possible to replace these 
with Burma personnel is not a matter on' which we are competent to 
express any opinion. We maiy refer to what we have said on this 
subject in connection with Indian army problems; but we desire 15 
also to point out that the policing and protection of the Excluded 
Areas which lie along the frontiers of Burma and which form so large 
a proportion of the total area of the country, involve military con- 
siderations of a special kind which do not arise in India. We refer 
hereafter to the powers which the Burma Legislature will possess in 20 
connection with legislation for the enforcement of army discipline. 


other 

Reserved 

departments. 

I Monetary 
‘ policy, 
.currency. 


421. External affairs and ecclesiastical affairs need no comment. 
The affairs of the Excluded Areas raise, however, various questions 
which it will be more convenient to discuss separately.^ 


422. The reservation to the Governor of matters relating to mone- 25 
tary policy, currency and coinage, difierentiates the Burma White 
Paper proposals from those of India in a very important respect. 

In India it is proposed that the Federal Ministers shall be responsible 
generaUv for finance, the Governor-General ha^g only a spemal 
responsibility for the safeguarding of the financial stability and oremt 30 
of the Federation, mth a financial adviser to assist him m tbe dis- 
charge of this responsibility. But it has always been made clear 
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by His Majesty’s Government that the establishment of a Heserve 
Bank, free from political influence, to which the management of 
35 curreincy and exchange could be entrusted, was a condition precedent 
to the transfer to Ministers of responsibility for the finance of the 
Federation, The Heserve Bank has now been established and has 
every prospect of success, and the condition precedent will therefore 
be fulfilled. But there is no separate Reserve Bank in Burma, nor, 

40 so far as we are aware, is it in contemplation to establish one; and 
we agree therefore that monetary policy, currency and coinage is 
properly reserved to the Governor. 

423. it is proposed to empower the Governor to appoint at his The 
discretion not more than three Counsellors to assist him in the 
45 administration of the Reserve Departments. He will also be and the 
empowered at his discretion, but after consultation with his Ministers 

* Infra^ paras. 432-437. 
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to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him and also to advise 
Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek advice. The 
duties of the Financial Adviser will necessarily cover a wider field 
than those of the Financial Adviser to the Govenn or -General of 
S India, not only because of the reservation to the Governor of matters 
relating to monetary policy, currency and coinage, but also 
because the Government of Burma will be a unitary Government, 
uniting itself the financial powers which in India will be shared 
between the Federal and the Provincial Governments- In these 
10 circumstances, we do not think that we can endorse the proposal 
in the Burma White Paper that one of the Counsellors may, at the 
discretion of the Governor, be appointed Financial Adviser. Wo 
assume that the proposal is based upon grounds of economy; but 
it seems to us that any saving in expense which might be effected 
15 by a combination of the two offices would be more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages which in our opinion would 
result. We think that Ministers would be unlikely to avail 
themselves freely of the services of a Financial Adviser who was 
also in administrative charge of a Reserved Department and directly 
20 under the control of the Governor. ^ It is also very important that 
the Financial Adviser should be in a position in which he could 
take an impartial and independent view of the whole financial 
situation, in relation to both the Transferred and the Reserved 
Departments, and if he were at the same time one of the Governor’s 
25 Counsellors he could scarcely avoid finding himself from time to 
time in a position in which his interest in one capacity conflicted 
with his duty in the other. 

The Legislature 

424. It is proposed that the Legislature shall consist of the King 
30 represented by the Governor and two Houses, to be styled the Houses. 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate is to consist 
of not more than 36 members, of whom 18 would be elected by the 
House of Representatives, and 18, who may not be officials, would 
be nominated by the Governor in his discretion. The House of 
35 Representatives is to consist of 133 members, of whom 119 would be 
elected to represent general constituencies, and 14 to represent special 
constituencies. The Governor- General’s Councillors are to be 
ex-officio members of both Houses for all purposes, except the right 
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to vote. The Senate is not to sit for any fixed term, but one-quarter 
of its members are to retire every two years. The House of Itepre- 40' 
sentatives is to continue for five years unless sooner dissolved. 

oftS^Hoii^s There are no detailed proposals with I’egard either to the 

ana franchise, composition of the Houses or to the franchise in the Burma White 
Paper; but the Secretary of »State has since submiHed a Memo- 
randum, v’hich is printed among the Records of the Committee, 45' 

^ Burma White Paper, Proposals 21, 23, 24-, 2 T) -29. 
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which contains valuable suggestions with regard to both these 
subjects. ^ in our opinion suitable provisions can be embodied in 
the future Constitution Act on the basis of these suggestions ; but, 
though we give them our general approval, there are nevertheless 
certain points in which we think that they require modification; 5 
and to these we draw attention in the paragraphs which follow. 

Objections 426. We understand that, in the case of those members of the 
of’rJtetSn.sl Senate who are to be elected by the House of Representatives, the 

retirements intention is to adopt the method of the single transferable vote, 

for enat«. designed to avoid the necessity of communal repre- 10’ 

sentation, it has our cordial approval; but we do not think that it 
will effect its object, viz., to secure adequate representation to 
substantial minorities, if the proiDosal in the Burma White Paper is 
retained, whereby one-quarter of the Senate retires at the expiration 
of every period of two years- It has been pointed out in memoranda 15 

submitted to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and others that 

at the first election, when the full number of 18 seats are to be filled 
and the requisite quota of votes will be eight, the European, Indian 
and Karen communities at any rate could count on securing the 
election of their candidates; but that at the ensuing periodic 20 
elections, with only nine vacant seats to fill, no minority candidate 
could be elected unless all the minority representatives in the 
Lower House pooled their votes, because the necessary quota would 
be too large. Alternative proposals have been made to meet this 
difficulty, but none seem to overcome it entirely; and after full 25 
consideration we have come to the conclusion that the system of 
rotational retirement is unsuitable, and that the better plan would 
be to provide that the life of the Senate shall be for a fixed period of 
seven years, unless it is sooner dissolved. But even so the problem 
of casual vacancies, which always causes difficulty under proportional 30 
representation systems, has to be faced, if the minorities are not to be 
placed in an increasingly unfavourable position as the seven years 
draw to a close. We have considered more than one plan for 
meeting this difficulty, none of which are wholly satisfactory; and 
we think that the best course will be to provide tha>t, where a casual 35 
vacancy occurs in a seat held by the representative of a minority 
community, only candidates of the same community as the vacating 
member shall be eligible. We recognise that this to some extent 
introduces a communal element into the Senate, which we regret; 
but we do not see how in the circumstances it is to be avoided. An 40 
alternative suggestion was that casual vacancies should be filled by 
the Governor’s nomination; but we have felt bound to reject this 
for reasons which it is unnecessary to elaborate- 

The proposals for the composition of the House of Repre- 
B«ptes«ntatl7es sentatives are fully set out in the Secretary of {State’s Memoran- 45- 
dum, to which we have referred. They provide for 119 general 

^Records [ 1933-34 ], Al, p. 10. 
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constituencies and 34 special constituencies. Of the general con- 
stituencies, 94 would be non -communal, 12 Karen, 8 Indian, 2 Anglo- 
Indian, and 3 European. The special constituencies are the Univer- 
sity of liangoon, the Burmese Ohamber of Commerce, the Burma- 
5 Indian Ohamber of Commerce, the Burma-European Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Bangoon Trades 
Association (European), and Labour (two Indian and two Burman.). 

Out of the non-communal constituencies, three seats would be 
reserved for women, it will be observed that these proposals are 
10 based upon communal representation with separate electorates. We 
had hoped that it would have been possible to abandon the principle 
of communal representation in the case of Burma, however necessary 
it may be for British-india ; but we have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that, for the present at any rajte, this is an impracticable 
15 ideal, it is true that there is very little religious cleavage in Burma, 
since, as we have already observed, toleration is a marked character 
istic of the Buddhist creed. There are however racial cleavages; 
among the indigenous races there is a ciear-cut division- between 
Burman and Karen; and the division between the indigenous and 
-20 non-indigenous (mainly European and Indian) communities is as 
marked as is the division between the non-indigenous communities 
themselves. We are not to be understood as suggesting that the 
different communities live otherwise than in amity with one another, 
although the feeling between Burman and Indian, especially as 
'25 competitors in the labour market, from time to time becomes acute ; 
but each community has its own culture and outlook on life, and 
these do not always blend. It is also to be observed that the minori- 
ties have their own representation at the present time in the Burman 
Legislature, and we are clear that none of them would be prepared 
30 to abandon it; indeed, the Burman Delegates themselves with few 
exceptions, recognised, even if reluctantly, that the claim was one 
which must be met. We therefore accept the proposals in principle, 
but we are glad to observe a suggestion in the Secretary of State's 
Memorandum that it should be permissible for persons who are not 
'35 members of the communities concerned to stand as candidates for 
communal constituencies. We endorse this suggestion, and v/e hope 
that it may help in the course of time to break down the barrier 
which at present exists. 

428. it will be observed that three of the ninety-four non-com- Women's 
40 munal seats are, under the proposals in the Memorandum, to be 
reserved for women. The representative of the women of Burma 
informed us, however, that Burman women did not desire this 
reservation, and we are satisfied that this is so. In these circum- 
stances the question arises whether these three seats should be 
4 5 ^eliminated altogether or assigned elsewhere, possibly as an addition 
to the representation of special interests. We are of opinion on the 
information before us that the special interests are already ade- 
quately represented, and that the total number of the House of 
Representatives should therefore be 130 instead of 133. 
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4 ! generallv with the proposals 'n the Memorandum Franchise 

lor the franchise for the Lower House, which will result in a forHouse 
rabstantial increase in the electorate. The present electorate of sentaSves. 
Burma consists of 1.956,000 men and 124,000 women; and the 
0 proposals in the Memorandum will increase this number to 2,300,000 
men and 700,000 women, or 23,26 per cent, of the total population, 
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as against 16 ’9 per cent. The increase in the number of women 
voters is very striking; the proportion to the adult female population 
is increased from 4 per cent, to about 21 per cent-, and the proportion 
of women to men voters from 1:14*3 to 1:3*5- lu British India Id 
our recommendations would increase the number of voters from 
3 per cent, of the total population of British India to 14 per cent., 
and the proportion of women to men voters from 1:20 to between 
1 ;4*5 and 1:5; and it may be asked why Burma should be accorded 
such exceptionally favourable treatment. The answer to this is 15- 
that the standard of living is considerably higher in Burma than in 
India and this is reflected in a franchise which is for the most part 
necessarily based on a property qualification. We are informed 
that, despite this large extension of the franchise, the Government of 
Burma regard the proposals as administratively practicable, and, 2d 
that being so, we accept them. The representative of the women of 
Burma urged that a wifehood franchise should, as in India, be in- 
cluded; and, having regard to the position which women hold in 
Burma, we should have been glad to give favourable consideration 
to this suggestion. Wq are informed however that the inclusion of 20 
a wifehood franchise would increase the number of women voters 
to a figure approximating to 2,000,000, and that so great an increase 
in the electorate would present for some years to come an insuperable 
administrative obstacle. This we can well believe; and we may 
point out that this qualification has been adopted in India not so 30’ 
much on its merits as a means of reducing the disparity between 
the proportion of women and men voters to a ratio as low as 1:4 
whereas, even without the wifehood qualification, the proportion 
in Burma would be approximately 1:3*5. 

430. The proposals of the Burma White Paper with regard to the 35- 
powers of the Legislature follow the same lines as those in the case 
of India and need no further comment except on two points. As in 
the case, of the Indian Legislatures the Burma Legislature will have 
no power to make any law affecting the Army, Air Force, and Naval 
Discipline, Acts ; but it is likely that for some time to come Indian, 40' 
forces will be serving in Burma the members of which are subject to 
the corresponding Indian Acts, and it is clear that it should also 
be beyond the competence of the Burma Legislature to repeal or 
amend any of the latter Acts. There will also be certain restrictions 
on the power of the Burma Legislature to pass discriminatory 45’ 
legislation afiecting persons domiciled in the United Kingdom; but 
questions will also arise as to their power tr pass such legislation 
affecting persons domiciled in British India. This, however, is a 
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matter which will be more conveniently discussed later when the 
subject of discrimination in general is being considered. 

431. Sinc<=‘ the functions of the Government in Burma after 
separation will extend to all matters which in India will fall within 
the Federal as well as within the Provincial sphere, it would seem 5- 
at first sight that the Senate in iBurma should correspond, whether 
in size or in the extent of its powers, rather to the Federal Council 
ol State than to any of the Provincial Legislative Councils. If the 
House .of Khpresentatives has 130 members, the Senate, on the 
Indian analogy, should have a membership of nearly 100- The pro- 10* 
posals in the Burma White Paper, however, contemplate, as we have 
said, a Senate of 36 members only; and we understand that this 
accords generally with the vi»5ws expressed at the Burma Bound 
Table Conference. We do not think that any larger body would be 
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15 appropriate to the circumstances of Burma; but, that being so, it 
must follow that the Senate must be regarded as a body having 
revisory and delaying powers like the Upper House in an Indian 
Province, rather than one possessing substantially equal powers with 
the Lower House, like the Council of State. But since the powers 
20 of the Burma Legislature will extend over a wider field than those 
of the Provincial Legislatures in India, we think that the Senate 
may properly be invested with certain powers which a Provincial 
Legislative Council does not possess. We accordingly recommend 
that ihough Demands for Grants should be a^matter for the House 
of Eepresentatives alone, it should be permissible to introduce Bills, 
including Money Bills, in either House. Conflicts between the two 
Houses should be resolved in the manner which we have recom- 
manded in the case of the Indian Provinces, with this modification, 
that it should be permissible for a Bill passed by the Senate, but 
30 rejected by the House of Eepresentatives, also to be referred for 
decision to a Joint Session. 

(3) Special Subjects 

(a) Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas 

432. The Burma White Paper proposes that Excluded Areas Distinction 
35 should be reserved to the exclusive administration and control of 

the Governor, but that Partially Excluded Areas should pass under and ParSaliy 
the control of Ministers, though the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility in respect of the administration of these ‘ 
areas. The Excluded Areas are to be those areas which have been 
40 under the existing law notified as ‘^backward tracts^ ^ ; the Partially 
Excluded Areas are to be those which are at the present time not 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Burma Legislature, but which 
have been excluded from the operation of the Burma Eural Self- 
Government Act and do not return members to the Legislative 
45 Council. The area comprised in the first category extends to 90,200 
square miles, with a population of approximately 1,900,000; the 
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second to 23,000 square miles, with a population of approximately 
3*70,000 ; and when it is remembered that the total area of Burma is 
234,000 square miles, it will be seen that the Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas together comprise very nearly one-half of the area 
5 of the whole Province, though they are only inhabited by about one- 
seventh of the population. Various questions arise with regard to 
these areas, which it is necessary to consider in some detail. 

433. In the first place, the distinction which is at present drawn ^j,t)itrary 
between the Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas appears to be nature of 

10 to some extent an arbitrary one, and we find it difficult to understand ^Sfication 
why some of the Partially Excluded Areas have never been notified 
as backward tracts; though perhaps the reason may be, in some 
cases at any rate, that they are of so primitive a character that they 
have remained practically unadministered and it was therefore a 
15 matter of indifference whether they were classified in one category 
or the other. The Secretary of State’s Memorandum,'^ which we 
understand reflects the ’\dews of the Government of Burma, suggests 
that, where an area has never been formally declared a backward 
tract and does not consist exclusively of hill districts, it is undesirable 
20 to withdraw it from the scope of Ministers and the Legislature, and 
that it should therefore continue to be regarded as a Partially 
Excluded Area only. We cannot accept this suggestion, nor do we 
agree that the omissions of the past should necessarily be perpetuated 
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in the future. Such information as we have leads us to think that the 
Salween district should certainly become an Excluded Area. With 25 
regard lo the others, cur information is not precise enough to enable 
us to make detailed recommendations ; but we are of opinion that 
the Government of Eurma should be requested to examine the whole 
question cfe and to advise whether, notwithstanding the present 
legal position, any districts which it is proposed should form part 30 
of a Partially Excluded Area are of such a chai'acter that their 
notification as backward tracts would be justified, if the matter were 
at large. 

434. We have no doubt at all that the Excluded Areas should 
remain under the Exclusive administration and control of the 35 
Governor. The Joint Memorandum of the Barman Delegates 
expresses the opinion that there should be no wholly Excluded Areas 
except those included in the Shan States Federation ; but the ..'argu- 
ments advanced in support of this opinion seem to us to misapprehend 
entirely the reasons which underlie the proposals in the Burma White 40 
Paper. We do not think that we can do better than quote a loassage 
from the Secretary of State’s Memorandum, with which we find 
ourselves in complete agreement. 

'Ti is important to remember that the word ‘ backward,’ 
which is the technical term used to denote areas notified under 45 
Section 52a of the Government of India Act, 1919 may lead to 
a serious misunderstanding of the position. It suggests that 

^Records [J933-34], Al, p. 95. 
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the difference between these tracts and the ordinary districts 
is one of degree of development which will necessarily tend to 
disappear wuth time. This is far from the whole truth. The 
existing backward tracts are hill districts lying on the north, 
w^est and east of Burma, and resembling in their general char- 5 
aeteristics the backward tracts along the eastern border of 
Assam. Their inhabitants, mainly Kachins, Chins and Shans, 
differ radically from those of the plains in race, religion, law, 
•customs, and language, and most of these differences will be 
bridged, not by a simple process of development, but by the 10 
much slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their 
existing culture. It is the absence of common outlook and 
.aspirations w^hich is perhaps the main factor militating against 
the assimilation of the backward tracts in the hills in the 
political institutions of the plains. The history of the relations 15 
between the backward tracts and the plains is one of opposition 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the admini- 
stration of the tracts vras the pi'otection of the plains. Such 
feelings of antipathy die slowly in remote places; and the 
inhabitants of the backward tracts are still devoid of any real 20 
-sense of community, political or otherwise, with the plains. 
Further, the inhabitants of the backward tracts are ignorant 
of conditions in the plains and those of the plains are equally 
ignorant of conditions in the tracts. It is true that since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, civilising influences have been at 25 
work. The Kachins come down with confidence from their hills 
to market in the villages of the plains and mix more freely with 
the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come under the 
influence of missionaries. Kachins and Chins also are recruited 
to the Burma Kifles and Burma Military Police. But tl^e fact 30 
remains that the plains and the backward tracts are different 
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words with no adequate mutual knowledge and no adequate 
contact by which such knowledge may be readily diffused. 
The ' backward tracts ^ in Burma are admittedly not ripe for 
35 representative institutions and have not, it is believed, shown 
any desire for them. The time will not be ripe for such a change 
until conditions in the tracts have undergone a fundamental 
change and until their inhabitants have learned to feel that 
they are part of a larger political whole. Such a state of affairs 
40 is not likely to come to pass within any period that can at 
present be foreseen. Meanwhile, the Provincial Legislature, 
however capable of legislating for the plains which it knows 
and represents, is clearly not qualified to legislate for people 
it does not represent and for conditions of which it has no 
45 adequate knowledge. Added to this is the consideration that 
law in the backward tracts is mainly customary law supple- 
mented by simple regulations issued under Section 71 of the 
Government of India Act — a very refractory substance for 
amalgamation with acts of the Legislature. 

* Uccords [ 1933-34 ], Al, p. 97. 
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435. The Joint Memorandum of the Burman draws The Shau^ 
attention to certain financial arraugements in connection with the states. 
Shan States, and recommends that the contribution fi’om Burma 
revenues to those States should cease and that the States should be 
5 required to pay their share of the cost of defence and general 
administration. We think that the Delegates are under some 
misapprehension in this matter, for we are informed that no such 
contribution has been made for the last two years, and that there 
is no intention of renewing it. We understand the intention to be 
10 that after separation the Shan States should be credited with a share 
of receipts from customs dues proportionate to the consumption of 
dutiable articles in their area, and with a similar share of income 
tax and other taxes which are at the present time central sources of 
revenue, but which will, after separation, be levied in Burma for 
15 the purposes of the local Government. The Shan States will in their 
turn contribute a fixed sum representing the share fairly allocable 
to them of central expenditure which will in future be borne by 
Burma, and of the cost of general administration from which the 
Sates derive benefit equally with the rest of Burma. This appears to 
20 us a reasonable arrangement. We should perhaps explain that the 
Shan States, though British territory are a quasi-autonomous area 
administered by the Shan Sawbwas or Chiefs under the general 
supervision of the Governor, and that since 1922 they have been 
formed into a species of Federation for certain common purposes. 

25 The finances of the Federation have always been kept distinct from 
the provincial finances of Burma, and we think it desirable that 
this arrangement should continue. Special provision for this purpose 
will, we think, be required in th© Constitution Act; and we are of 
opinion (1) that the share of revenue which the Shan States are to 
30 receive, as indicated above, and the contribution which they are to 
make to Burma revenues, should be fixed from time to time by Order 
m Council; (2) that the States^ share of revenue, when fixed, should 
be a non-votahle head of expenditure appropriated for the purposes 
of the administration of the States; and (3) that the contribution 
35 of the States should not be paid directly to Burma revenues but 
allocated to the Governor for the same purposes. The Burman 
Joint Memorandum suggests that the financial settlement between 
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the Shan States and Burma (i.e., the detennination of the share of 
revenue and of the State’s contribution) should be referred to an 
impartial tribunal and should not be left to be dealt with by the 40 
Governor. We understand that in fact a committee of three officers, 
one representing Burma, one the Shan States, with an independent 
chairman, has already been set up for the purpose of advising the 
Governor on this matter, and in these circumstances we do not think 
chat any useful purpose would be served by the appointment of an 45 
extraneous tribunal. 

436. We understand the Burman Delegates also to suggest that 
the financial arrangements for other Excluded Areas should be 
the same as those for the Shan States, that their expenditure 
should be met out of their own revenue, and that they should have 50 
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a budget separate from the general Burma budget. There does not 
seem to us to be any true analogy between the two cases. The Shan 
States are a compact area, and for all common purposes form a 
single organised administrative unit; this cannot be said of any of 
the other Excluded Areas. We think, therefore, that the Burma 5 
White Paper rightly proposes that the money required for the 
administration of those areas, apart from the Shan States, should 
come from Burma general revenues, and should be a non-votable 
head of expenditure. We may, however, draw attention to the 
fact that the forests in the Excluded Areas are at the present time, 10 
and will continue to be, imder the administration of the Forest 
Department, which since 1923 has been one of the transferred depart- 
ments; and the Excluded Areas make a substantial contribution 

through this channel to the general revenues of Burma. 

Karenni tit i • 

Stetesanci 437. We have mentioned previously the Karenni States, an area 15 

a wan. square miles with a population of 64,000 which lies on the 

eastern border of Burma and is not British territory. There is also 
a small non-British enclave known as the Assigned T^act of Namwan, 
which is held on a perpetual lease from China in order to facilitate 
frontier transit questions. It is proposed that these two areas shall 20 
be treated on the same footing as Excluded Areas, and that the 
trifling sums required for administrative purposes in connection with 
them shall be treated as expenditure on an Excluded Area. In view 
of the smallness of the areas involved, this seems a convenient 
arrangement; ^ but we assume that, since they are not British 25 
territory, it will still be necessary to legislate for them by means of 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act procedure. 


(b) The Public Sei'vices 
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438. The proposals in the Burma White Paper on this subject 
are substantially the same, miifatis m.utandis^ as those in the case of 30 
Indi^ and it is only necessary to draw attention to on© or two 
special points. The services in Burma which will in future correspond 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will necessarily 
have different designations; but present members of the Indian 
Civil Service who are serving in Burma have informed us of their 35 
desire to be still described as members of that Service, and to this 
we see no objection. ^ In the case of Central Service officers now 
serving in Burma, it is proposed that those who were recruited by 
the Government of India for service in Burma alone should be 
compulsorily transferred to the service of the Government of Burma, 40 
but that those who were recruited either by the Secretary of State 
or by the Government of India without special reference to service 
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in Burma should only be liable to transfer to the Government of 
Burma with their consent and the consent of the authority who 
45 appointed them. This seems a reasonable distinction to draw, and 
we approve it. 
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439. Burma has one Service which has no exact counterpart in 
India, viz., the Burma Frontier Service. This is now controlled and 
recruited by the local Government, but it comprises officers (for 
example, officers transferred from the Indian Army and some others) 
5 who enjoy rights guaranteed by the Secretary of State. We approve 
the proposal in the Burma White Paper that this service should be 
recruited and controlled by the Governor in his discretion, since most 
of the officers who belong to it would serving in Excluded Areas 
under the control of tlie Governor. ^ 

10 440. When the Burma White Paper was first published, the 

question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to 
the Medical and the Eailway Services was still under examina- 
tion. We understand, however, from the subsequent Memorandum 
submitted to us by the Secretary of State that the intention now is 
15 that the proposed statutory Eailw'ay Board for Burma shall, in 
conjunction with the Public* Service Commission, control recruit- 
ment.2 We have already recommended that recruitment for the 
railway service in India should be in the hands of the new Eailw'’ay 
Board, and we see no reason why the same principle should not be 
20 applied also in the case of Burma. As regards the question of 
recruitment to the Medical Service, we are informed that this matter 
is still under consideration, and we have not sufficient information 
before us to make any considered recommendation; but we are 
disposed to think that for the time being recruitment should continue 
26 to be by the Secretary of State. 

441. We desire to draw attention to what we have already said 
on the subject of the Forest Service in India and the need for the 
co-ordination of research.^ Our recommendations with regard to 
the Forest Service in the Indian Provinces are not of course applicable 

30 as they stand to the Forest Service in Burma; but we hope never- 
theless that arrangements may be made whereby the Central 
Institute for Research and the Training College at Dehra Dun will be 
available _ for Burma entrants. We hope too that nothing will be 
might exclude the possibility of an interchange of 
35 officers be^een the Forest Services of Burma and India; and we 
refer in this connection to certain of the recommendations of the 
Burma Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference. 

442. It is proposed that there should be a Public Service 
Commission for Burma.^ This we regard as an essential provision, 

40 and we think that the Constitution Act should in this respect follow 
the Indian model. 

^ Burma White Paper, Introd. para. 22. 

“Becords [1933-84], A2, p. 11. 

^ Supra, para's. 294-5. 

* Burma White Paper, Proposals 100 — 104. 
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(c) Commercial and other forms of discrimination 

443. In so far as this is a matter between the United Kingdom 
and Burma, the proposals in the Burma White Paper, supplemented 
by a subsequent Memorandum submitted to us by the Secretary of 
6 State,! are the same as those in the case of India, and we may refer 
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to what we have said upon the subject in an earlier part of our 
Eeport. The Burma White Paper and the Secretary of State’s 
Memorandum, however, deal also with the question of disc>’imination 
as between India and Burma after the separation of the two 
countries, and this raises certain problems of its own 10 

444. The Memorandum to which we have referred points out 
that there are in Burma over 1,000.000 persons either domiciled in 
India or originating from some Indian Piovincc. Some are in the 
permanent service of the Government, but the greater number are 
labourers who only intend to stay in Burma for a few years and who 15 
by accepting smaller wages tend to oust the indigenous labourer 
and to lower his standard of living. Others are Indian money lenders 
who advance money on the security of agricultural laud and crops, 
and whose operations, especially in times of depression, are such as 

to bring about an extensive transfer of ownership from an indigenous 20 
agricultural population to ju non-indigenous and non-agricuitural 
class. It is clear that in these circumstances it would be unreasonable 
to include in a new Constitution for Burma provisions which would 
in effect give to all persons domiciled in India an unrestricted right 
of entry into Burma ; and it is accordingly proposed that it should 25 
be competent for the Burma Legislature to enact legislation 
restricting or imposing conditions of entry into Burma in respect of 
all persons other than British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom. We think that this is right, but we agree with the further 
proposal which is made by the Secretary of State that, with a view 30 
to preventing the imposition of vexatious or unreasonable restrictions 
or conditions for the entry of Indians of good standing into Burma, 
the introduction of any legislation regulating immigration into 
Burma should be subjept to the Governor’s prior consent. Never- 
theless, we hope that these matters will ultimately come to be 35 
arranged between India and Burma on a conventional basis, and 
we refer to earlier observations which we have made on this aspect 
of the subject. We have also expressed the opinion elsewhere that 
it may be desirable that any temporary Trade Agreement made 
between ^ the existing Governments of the two countries with a 40 
viewto tiding over the difficult period immediately after separation, 
when the two new Governments will probably be too fully occupied 
with other matters to enter into a long and intricate negotiation, 
should also include provisions relating to emigration and immigration. 

445. There are certain legal restrictions in force at present on the 45 
right of persons of non-Burman birth or domicile to compete for 
certain public appointments or to qualify for the exercise of certain 

^Records [1933-34], A2, p. 1. 
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professions; and it is right that these should be retained. As regards 
the future, the power of the Burma Legislature to impose conditions 
or restrictions on entry into Burma should prove a sufficient safe- 
guard. Subject to the above modifications, we are of opinion that 
the question of discrimination as between India and Burma should 5 
be dealt with on the same lines as that of discrimination between 
India and the United Kingdom. 

446. As regards professional qualifications, other than medical, 
we have nothing to add to what we have already said in the case of 
India. regards medical qualifications, the position, is different. 10 
A local ^ Burma ^ Act at present entitles any person holding a British 
or Indian medical qualification to practise in Burma, but also 
empowers the Burma Medical Council to refuse to register any 
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practitioner who holds onlv a qualification conferred in a Dominion 
15 or foreign country which does not recognise Indian medical degrees. 

The recent action by the General Medical Council, to which we have 
referred elsewhere, in withdrawing their recognition of Indian 
medical diplomas, did not afiect Burma specifically, since we under- 
stand that at that time there was no authoi'ity in Burma by which 
20 such diplomas v/ere granted ; but we are informed that diplomas are 
now granted by the University of Kangooii. The Indian Medical Act, 

1933, which sets out the Indian diplomas which entitle their holders 
to be placed upon the Indian register does not include among them 
any diploma granted in Burma but contains provisions enabling 
25 Bangoon diplomas to oe included in the list, if the Indian Medical 
Council are satisfied after investigation that the standard of proficiency 
prescribed by the University oi Kangoon is adequate. According to 
our information, however, the procedure prescribed by the Act will 
take some time, and it is unlikely that the Bangoon diploma will in 
30 fact be admitted to the list in the near future ; and in these circum- 
stances the position is one of some doubt and obscurity, especially as 
the Indian Act will obviously require some modification in its 
application to Burma after the separation of the two countries. 

447. We think that all persons at present practising medicine in Suggestione 
35 Burma by virtue of a United Kingdom or Indian qualification ought 
in any event to have that right assured to them. As regards the 
future, we hope that it will eventually be found possible by means of 
reciprocal arrangements between the General Medical Council and 
the Indian Medical Council on the one hand and the Burma 
40 authorities on the other to arrive at a solution satisfactory to all 
concerned. In the meantime we think that United Kingdom or 
Indian qualifications wiiich give a right to practise medicine in 
Burma at the date of the establishment of the new Government 
should continue to give that right, and that any withdrawal of it 
45 by any Burma authority should be appealable to the Privy Council, 
whose decision should be final and binding on both parties. We 
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think also that the new Government of Burma v/ould be well advised 
to consider whether it would not be to their advantage to make 
arrangements with the Indian Medical Council, subject to the 
consent of the latter, for a common medical register for both 
5 ccmntries. An arraiigemerit on these lines has been made, we 
understand, between the General Medical Council and the Irish Free 
State and our information is thao it has in practice worked well. 


(d) 7' he Bail way Board 

TA Secretary of State has furnished us with a Memorandum i*roposalsfot » 

10 containing proposals for the constitution of a B.ailway Board to - 

manage the Burman railways after separation.! This follows in its 
m^n outlines the proposals which we have already discussed for 
a Kaiiway Authority in India ; but the problem is a very different 

IK where the railway system consists only of .some 2,000 

^ complications as arise 

company-owned railways or railways 

Board Indian Eailway 

Kwav described as a Eailway Authority, the 

20 MemorIndZ f ^ be, in the words of the 

WMd bv thTc|+.+ Directors for the one railway system 

thattblpllf/ ^ Agreeably with this conception, it is proposed 
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tjo Wr ncrvee o'eiierallv with the proposals in the MemoraiKluni, 
ciubiect to the following modifications. We do not think that the 25 
Sncial Adviser should be a member of the Board for the same 
reasons which in our view make it undesirable that he should also 
be one of the Governor’s Counsellors, since his duty and interest 
might at times be in conflict. We think, nevertheless, that there 
should be a member of the Board with special financial^ experience 30 
t^econdly, it has been represented to us that the proposed ineligibility 
for membership of the Board of persons who have contractual 
relations with the railways would in the case of Burma unduly 
restrict the field from which suitable members might be selected. 

We are informed that the Government of Burma recognize the force 35 
of this contention, and suggest the inclusion of provisions similar 
to those which are to be found in the Rangoon Port Act, the effect 
of which is to make a interest in a contract a disqualification 

either for membership or for participation in a discussion of luatters 
relating to such a contract. This .suggestion merits, we think, 40 
favourable consideration. Thirdly, it seems to us that the Railway 
Board in Burma ought to be in a position to begin its operations 
con temper adieously with the establishment of the new Government, 
and that legislation for this purpose will therefore be necessary before 
the separation of the two countries. It would obviously be inappro- 45 
priate for the present Legislature in India to enact such legislation, 


'Records [1933 34], A2, p. 7. 
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and we think therefore that it must be enacted in the Constitution 
Act itself, though it may well be found convenient to leave some of 
the detailed provisions to be prescribed by Order in Council. 


(e) Constituent powers-, the Judiciary: Audit ani Auditor-General; 

Advocate-General 5 

Oonstltnent 45 O. The recommendations which we have made on these four 
powers, ec. subjects in the case of India, will, we think, be equally appropriate, 
mutatis mutandis^ in the case of Burma. As regards Home Audit, 
however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma business 
transacted in London will not be sufficient to justify the appointment 10 
of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event we think 
that some arrangement should be made whereby the Auditor for 
Indian Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for 
Burma. 


Tile 

Secretary of 
State. 


(f) The Secretary of State and his Advisers 


15 


451. We have recommended that the corporation known as the 
Secretary of State in Council should cease to exist after the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy in India, and in that event the 
Secretary of State in Council would equally cease to exercise any 
functions in relation to Burma. The question has been raised 20 
whe^er the Secretary of State for India should become in future 
the Secretary of State for India and Burma. The Joint Memoran- 
dum of the Burman Delegates suggests that there should be 
state for Burma, or else that the Secretary 
Vr. Dominions should hold the office. We are disposed 25 

Secretary of State for India should in future hold 
two separate portfolios, one as Secretary of State for India and one 

IhSo that though 

^e legally distinct, it is most desirable fn 
g ounds that they should be held by the same person. 30 

m 
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452. The Secretary of State, as Secretary of State for Burma, 
ought, we think, to have a small body of Advisers, not more than of staters 
two or three at the most, to advise him on Service matters : but Advisers, 
our recommendation in the case of India that the Secretary of State 
35 should be bound in certain matters by the opinion of his Advisers 
or a majority of them would not be altogether appropriate in the 
case of so small a body, and it is for consideration whether, where 
Service matters are concerned, the India and Burma Advisers should 
not sit together and advise jointly. 


40 (g) Financial adjustment between Joidia and Burma 

453. It is clear that on the separa tion of the two countries there ad?u^n?ent 
will have to be an equitable apportionment of assets and liabilities, as a 
including under the latter head the liability for loans and loan 
charges which are at present a liability either of the Secretary of 
45 State or of the Government of India. The Burma White Paper 


Page 247 

contains no definite proposals as to the manner in which this appor- 
tionment is to be efieoted; but we assume that it will be necessary 
to appoint some impartial tribunal who will in the first place lay 
down the principles of the apportionment, leaving the application 
5 of those principles to be worked out in detail at a later date. It 
will be necessary to include in the Constitution Act provisions giving 
the force of law in both countries to the award or awards issued from 
time to time by the tribunal. It is also very desirable that its work 
should be well advanced by the time the new Government in Burma 
10 is established, and we think that steps should be taken for its 
appointment at as early a date as is reasonably practicable. 

The same is read. 


The following Draft Eeport is laid before the Committee by Mr. Attlee. 

PART I 

INTRODUOTIOR 


• • Tii6 

1. The problem of Indian Constitutional Reform, the examination of statutory 
which has been entrusted to us. is one of a magnitude w^hich can hardly 
be exaggerated. It involves the destinies of over 350 millions of our 
fellow-subjects, in fact, of one-fifth of the whole human race. We do not 
consider that it is necessary to set out at great length the material facts 
and the conditions of the problem, because Yolume I of the Eeport of the 
Indian Statutory Commission gave an exhaustive survey, the general 
accuracy of which has been recognized. We would, however, recall that 
since that Eeport was published, four years ago, great changes have 
taken place which have profoundly modified the conditions of the 
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problem. In particular, the Declaration of the Princes of their readi- 
ness to join an All-India Federation, and the conclusions which emerged 
from the labours of British and Indian statesmen at the three Bound 
Table Conferences are factors in the situation of the utmost importance. 

2. The whole subject-matter of Constitutional reform in India has been 
reviewed many times since the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. In addition to the very informative Reports of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, the Reports by the Government of India and the Pro- 
vincial Governments on the working of the present Constitution, and the 
exhaustive Inquiry of the Indian Statutory Commission, there have been 
committees dealing with special parts of the problem, notably the Butler 
Committee on the relationship between the Indiari States and the para- 
mount power, the Indian Sandhurst Committee, and the Territorial 
and Auxiliary Forces Committee, both of which dealt with the question 
of the Army in India. Further there have been the three Sessions o£ 
the India Round Table Conference and the various sub-committee& 
appointed to assist it, and of the Burma Round Table Conference, In 
addition to this large volume of evidence, dealing primarily with 
political questions, there have been the Reports of the Committee 
presided over by Lord Linlithgow, on Agriculture, and that on Labour, 
presided over by Mr. Whitley, which provide a mine of information on 
economic and social matters. Wo have ourselves been sitting for many 
months and have received and examined many memoranda and heard 
many witnesses. In addition, we have had the valuable assistance of 
representabive Indian men and women who have participated with us 
in hearing and examining witnesses and discussions on the White Paper 
proposals. We cannot, therefore, complain that there is not enough 
material ^ on which to work. Indeed, the mass of memoranda and 
evidence is almost beyond the power of any human being fully to digest. 

3. After having heard and considered the whole of the evidence and 
discussions on this Joint Select Committee, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the principle on which the new Constitution for India 
should be founded is the right of the Indian peoples to full self-govern- 
ment and self-determination, and should have as its aim the establish- 
ing of India at the earliest possible moment as an equal partner with 
the other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We hold 
that the new Constitution should contain within itself provisions for 
its own development, and that such safeguards as are necessary should 
be in the interests of India and that the Reserved Powers should not 
be such as to prejudice the advance of India, through the new Consti- 
tution, to full responsibility for her own government. We are con- 
vinced that this policy is the only one that is consistent with the 
pledges that have been given to India, and that nothing short of that 
will ensure the continuance of India as a willing and contented partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

4. In our view, the problem before us is two-fold. We have, on the 
one hand, to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of India 
for self-government and so to implement the pledges given over a period 
of years by the Government of this country. Secondly, we have to 
ensure that self-government shall be given to India in such a way as 
to ensure that the^ new Constitution shall place in the hands of the 
mass of rural cultivators and urban wage earners the possibility of 
attaining to political power and that as far as possible ample protection 
shall be given to racial, religious and cultural minorities. We have 
to recognize that for more than two centuries the whole course of the 
development of Indian society has been powerfully influenced by the 
presence of the British in India. During that time Great Britain has 

ac^on made itself responsible for the social and economic system 
which it has preserved in India, and it cannot escape its responsibility. 

? over power to other hands it must ensure that the interests 

01 tne weaker sections of the community are safeguarded. 
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5. We consider it is necessary to emphasize again what is the goal of 

British policy in India. That goal is nothing less than Dominion Status. 
It is not possible for India to reach this goal at one single step, but we 
are in entire agreement with the Members of the Indian Delegation, that 
this goal should be clearly stated in the Constitution Act itself. We are 
the more insistent on this point because evidence has been put before 
us with which we wish to record our entire disagreement, which pur- 
ported to show that Dominion Status, with all its implications, never 
formed the subject of any pledge to India. _ 

6. The pledges given to India have been very many. We wish to state 
here those which we consider to be the most material. We would first 
recall the historical declaration of Mr. Edwin Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India, in the House of Commons, on the 20th of August, 1917, 
which was in these terms : ^'The policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
with which the Government of India are in complete accord, is that of 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of thei British Empire.”^ That declaration was 
embodied in the Preatnble to the Government of India^ Act of 1919, 
which states as follows: 'Wher'eas it is the declared policy of Parlia- 
ment to provide for the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of Indian Administration, and for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realization of res- 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of the Empire. 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps 
in this direction should now be taken : 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will be conferred, and by th'e extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give 
to those P]‘ovinces in provincial matters the largest measure of inde- 
pendence of the Government of India, which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.’’ 

7. This was given even greater publicity and ’emphasis by the state- 
ment of H. M. The King Emperor, read by H. K. H. The Duke of 
Connaught, on the 9th February, 1921, to the new Indian Legislature, 
which contained these words: — 'Tor years, it may be for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swaraj for their Mother- 
land. To-day you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my Empire, and 
the widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which 
my other Dominions ’enjoy.” The same point is made in the revised 
Instrument of Instructions from His Majesty The King Emperor to the 
Governor-General of India, dated the 15th March, 1921, which states : — 
"For above all things it is our will and pleasure that the plans laid by 
our Parliament . . . may come to fruition to the end that British India 
may attain its true place among our Dominions.” 

On the 31st October, 1929, the object of British rule was explicitly 
reaffirmed by Lord Irwin, when, speaking with the full authority of the 
British Cabinet, he said that it was "implicit in the declaration of 1917 
that the natural issue of Indian Constitutional progress, as there 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

Lastly there are the concluding words of the Prime Minister at the 
Final Session of the ffrst Pound Table Conference in January, 1931 ; — 
^'Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by our labours together 
^ Official Reports, Commons, Vol. 97, col. 1695. 
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India will come to possess the only thing she now lacks to give her the 
status of a Dominion amongst the British Commonwealth of Nations — 
what she now lacks for that — ^the responsibilities and the cares, the bui- 
dens and the difficulties, but the pride and the honour of responsible self 
government.'’ The Prime Minister, as head of the National Government, 
confirmed the statement of policy then made in the words ^'My colleagues 
fully accept that statement of January last as representing their own 
policy. 

8. An attempt has been made by witnesses before us, notably by Mr, 
Winston Churchill, to argue that Dominion Status meant something 
different from that which it was understood by Indians at the time to 
mean, and that it did not involve the grantto India of a status equal to 
Australia and Canada. He argued also, that Dominion Status is only a 
distant, remote goal which it is not practicable to take into consideration 
in any period of which human beings need take account.2 We find it 
difficiilt to reconcile that meaning with the eloquent words of Mr. 
Churchill in June, 1921, when he was Secretary of State for the Domin- 
ions and Colonies. In a public speech to the Prime Ministers of the 
British Dominions and Kepresentatives of India, he said, ‘^there was 
another great part of the Empire represented at that gathering which 
had not yet become a Dominion, but which moved forward under the 
Montagu scheme in the work which began with Lord Morley and was 
continued by Lord Chelmsford, towards a great Dominion Status,’' 
and, further, ^'W'e owed India that deep debt, and we looked forward 
confidently to the days when the Indian Government and people would 
have assumed fully and completely their Dominion Status.” 

9. We ourselves have no doubt that in India these various statements 
and pledges were understood in their natural meaning, that is to say, that 
India could look forward to attaining within a reasonable period of time 
the same status as that of the other Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth. We feel that nothing could be more unfortunate for the creation 
of a fruitful partnership between the peoples of this country and India 
than that words understood! in one sense should be subsequently 
explained away and given a different meaning. We agree with the 
contention of the Inchan Delegates to this Committee when they say 
in their Memorandum that: 

“Indian public opinion has been profoundly disturbed by the 
attempts made during the last two or three years to qualify the re- 
peated pledges given by responsible Ministers 'on behalf of Hi» 
Majesty’s Government. Since it is apparently contended that only a 
definite statement in an Act of Parliament would be binding on 
future Parliaments, and that even the solemn declaration made by 
His Majesty The King-Emperor on 'a formal occasion is not autho- 
ritative, we feel that a declaration in the preamble is essential in 
order to remove present grave misgivings and avoid future mis- 
understandings. ”3 

10 We therefore consider that this country is bound to implement this 
pledge of honour and to that end w© desire that the new Constitution should 
state beyond all cavil that it is the intention of this country to grant full 
Dominion Status to India within a measurable period of years, and that 
the Constitution itself should contain possibilities of expansion and deve- 
lopment which inay without further Act of Parliament, realize this obiec- 
tive. W'e would express our entire agreement with the view of the Indian 
Statutory Commission that “The first principle which we would lay down 
is that the new Constitution should, as far as possible, contain within 
itself provision for its own development. And we would quote further 
from their Eeport : “It has been a characteristic of the evolution of 
responsible government in other parts of the British Empire that the 

1 Cmd. 3997 of 1932, p. 415. 

® Minutes of E^udenee, No. 41. p. 1851. 

* Joint Committee Records, No. 10, p. 37. 

* Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. 2, p. 5. 
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details of the constitution have not been exhaustively defined in statu- 
tory language. On the contrary, the Constitutions of the self-governing 
parts of the British Empire have developed as the result of natural 
growth, and progress has depended not so much on changes made axi 
intervals in the language of an Act of Parliament, as on the develop- 
ment of conventions, and on the terms of instructions issued from time 
to time to the Crown’s representative. The Preamble to the Government 
of India Act declares that progress in giving effect to the policy of the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British India can 
only be achieved by successive stages, but there is no reason why the 
length of these successive stages should be defined in advance, or why 
every stage should be marked by a commission of inquiry. We are pro- 
foundly convinced that this method of inquiry at stated intervals has had 
a most injurious effect on the working of the reformed Constitution, and 
on Indian political life.”! They further state: '‘We believe that what 
is required is a constitution which, without doing this, will contain some 
element of elasticity enabling adjustments to be made in accordance 
with the conditions actually obtaining in any given province at any 
particular time. ”2 We are concerned to give the fullest measure of self- 
government to India, because the people of this country, having lor so 
many years 'enjoyed responsible self-government themselves, should not 
deny it to other parts of the Empire. We consider that the only limiting 
factors which prevent the grant of full responsible self-government and 
Dominion Status to India at the present time are those which arise not 
from any opposition in this country but from the facts of the situation. 

11. We fully recognize the great work that Great Britain has done in H’ationalism. 
India, especially in giving her a sense of political unity which was want- 
ing for so many years, and we are conscious of the many material 
advantages bestowed by Great Britain and the devotion with which the 
members of the Public Services have carried out their tasks as servants 
of Inda; but we recognize that one of the most striking effects of British 
rule has been the emergence of a national consciousness in India and the 
natural desire that Indians should manage their own ailairs. We desire 
to give the fullest possible expression to this national consciousness and 
to make provision by means of a reformed Constitution for the Jiving 
forces of Indian Nationalism to be harnessed to the great tasks which 
confront any government in India. We agree with the statement in the 
Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, that "until the demands of 
Nationalism have been reasonably met, enthusiasts tor various reforms 
make common cause with 'every discontented element and attribute all 
the evils that they attack to the absence of self-government- In our 
view the most formidable of the evils from which India is suffering have 
their roots in social and economic customs of long standing which can 
only be remedied by the action of the Indian peoples themselves.” 

12. While, however, we desire to give full weight to the claims of Indian social and 
Nationalism, we are not unmindful that unless political changes result in ®ponomic 
giving a better life to the ordinary citizen, they are of little value. We 
are not blind to the fact that in India, as in most parts of the world, the 
masses of the people are the prey of economic exploitation. A change in 
the Constitution which would put the Indian rural population and .the 
urban wage-earners at the mercy of a politically dominant section in 
possession of economic power might very well intensify the very evils 
which we desire to see eradicated. While recognizing the public spirit 
and zeal for reform of many leading Indian statesmen, we cannot but 
recognize the fact that the majority of the active and politically-minded 
Indians belong to the privileged and well-to-do. classes, that the Hindu 
social system is based on inequality, and that, in India as elsewhere, 
the power of wealth in politics is inevitably very strong. We have seen 
many ‘examples in Europe of nationalist movements, the supporters of 
which, when striving for political freedom, have professed the keenest 

^ Indian Statutory Committee Report, Vol. 2, p. 5. 

^ Ibid, p. 8. 
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desire for advanced social legislation, and have proclaimed a profound' 
faith in democmcy; but on many occsions -when freedom from alien rule 
has been obtained, the nationalist governments which followed have 
exhibited outstanding examples of tyranny, reaction, and social injustice, 
and it would, in our view, b'e unwise and unduly optimistic to ignore the 
possibility of similar happenings in India. We feel, therefore, that the 
British people cannot discharge their responsibilty to the peoples of India 
unless in any Constitution provision is made for th'e ultimate attainment 
of political power by the masses. The vast majority of the Indian popula- 
tion consists of poor, illiterate and as yet inarticulate peasants, who in 
very many cases are exploited by a particularly vicious system of land- 
lordism and who fall a readv prey to the moneylender. In the bis: towns 
and in the planting districts of India there is a large industrialized, or 
semi-industrialized, population which is liable to be exploited by sc 
capitalist system which is apt to be less enlightened in India than eVen 
in the rest of the world. We recognize that in face of the rise of 
nationalism it is impossible for this country to constitute itself the' 
effective guardian of the weaker sections of the community. We desire, 
however, to see that, as far as possible, the Constitution should provide ■ 
safeguards against exploitation of the masses. 

13. It is clear in our view that the White Paper Proposals fall far’ 
short of what is necessary. Indeed, if legislation is passed implemencing 
the White Paper the Indian people will be saddled with a Constitution 
which establishes wealth and privilege in power not only at the Centre,, 
but in the Provinces. While franchise as wide as :s administratively 
possible at the present time is proposed for the Provincial Lower 
House, the establishment in Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar,. 
Provinces where the landlord system is at its worst, of Second Chambers, 
designed to give weight to property owners, and the special representa- 
tion given in all the Lower Chambers to the owners of land and in- 
dustrial capital, will ensure, in our view, the domination of the wealthier 
classes, so that political and economic power will be in the same hands. 
In the Federal Legislature both Chambers are so composed as to be re- 
presentative almost entirely of vested interests and wealth. Apart from^ 
the few seats reserved to Labour and the Depressed Classes, it is practi- 
cally certain that no place will be found for anyone who can speak on behalf 
of the 80 or 90 per cent, of the population who own hardly any property. 

14. We recognize the difficulty of providing safeguards for the preven- 
tion of the exploitation of the poorer sections of the community, without, 
at the same time, detracting from the measure of self-government given to- 
India, We do not think, indeed, that it is possible, except in a limited'' 
degree, to place the exercise of such safeguards in the hands of the 
Governor or Governor- General. We believe that what is required is that', 
there should be secured in the Constitution the potentiality of political* 
power for the masses. We are well aware that in the conditions obtain- 
ing in India, whatever may be the franchise, for a long period the 
wealthier classes will be politically dominant; but we consider that, 
provided the franchise is widely extended, in course of time members oL 
the wealthier classes may find it worth while to court the support of 
their poorer fellow-citizens and maty thus eventually lead them to a 
realization of the possibilities of a use of political power to obtain their 
economic enfranchisement. It is, therefore, mainly with a view to pro- 
tecting the poorer sections of the community from exploitation, that 
we recognize the need for safeguards, and we desire that the Constitution 
should contain provisions which will ensure the ultimate introduction 
of adult suffrage and which will preclude the possibility of an oligarchy 
disfranchising the majority of the citizens. For similar reasons, we are 
opposed to the creation of Second Chambers, and to special representa- 
tion being given to vested interests such as landlords, and we desire that 
where representation is given to' Industry and Commerce it should be- 
only what is necessary to give adequate representation to particular* 
experience which may otherwise be lacking. 
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On the other hand we^ consider that it is necessary that special re- 
presentation should be given to those classes of the community whose 
poverty renders them most liable to exploitation. For this reason we 
approve of the reservation of seats for the Depressed Classes which 
may have to be continued for many years. 

We recognise that special provision is necessary at present to secure 
in the legislatures the presence of Labour representatives. We hope, 
however, that this may be only temporary and that with the advent of 
adult suffrage organized labour may find its expression in the general 
. constituencies. 

15. It is necessary, in our view, that adequate safeguards should be Safeguards 
provided in the Constitution for protecting the rights of racial, com- Minorities, 
munal, or cultural minorities. The state of Europe to-day provides an 
abundance of instances of oppression of minorities by majorities. It is 
unnecessary for us to emphasize the very grave divisions in India caused 

not merely by the rivalry of the great Hindu and Muslim Communi- 
ties, but by the existence of many minor communities, and by the 
division of the Hindu world into numerous castes, and by the existence 
of the very numerous Depressed Classes. Safeguards for the protec- 
tion of these minorities are recognized as necessary by most of the 
prominent leaders of Indian thought. It is, therefore, clear to us that 
the Constitution, while giving self-government to India, must make 
provision to see that it is not abused in the interests of particular 
sections. We have given much consideration to the problem of separate 
and joint electorates, and, in common with all those who have examin- 
^ ed it, we have come to the conclusion that, much as we dislike & system 
of communal electorates, it is impossible, in view of the grave divisions 
-of opinion in India, to avoid it for the time being. The division of the 
electorate into watertight compartments and the allocation of seats 
according to the numbers of various religious communities seems to 
us to cut very deeply at the roots of a real system of democratic gov- 
■ ernment; but we can only hope that in course of time a realization of 
their common citizenship may lead the contending communities to sink 
their mutual suspicions and animosities. Meanwhile, it is necessary to 
base our proposals for representation at the Centre and in the Pro- 
vinces on the Communal Award. 

16 . In endeavouring to frame a Constitution we recognize that we^^atnreof 
.are not writing on a clean slate. The working of the Montagu- atil^jion 

Chelmsford Reforms has powerfully affected Indian public opinion, 
and it is impossible to ignore the preferences for particular constitu- 
tional forms which have now the sanction of usage over a considerable 
period of years. Any constitution must satisfy Indian public opinion. 

'This is not to say that in every detail Indian views of what is desir- 
able must be accepted, for we have to consider not merely the politically 
conscious but also those who as yet have little more than a dim concep- 
-tion of democratic government and electoral systems. Nor would it be 
right for us to subordinate entirely our greater and longer experience 
of the working of parliamentary institutions to the views of Indian 
politicians; but it is necessary always to bear in mind that a faulty 
constitution which will be worked with goodwill by those whom it most 
closely concerns is better than a more perfect piece of machinery 
which no one will operate. 

Vl, We accept the conclusions of the Round Table Conference as J^ederatfon. 
embodied in the White Paper, that the new Constitution for India must 
be Federal. We recognize, however, the serious difficulties involved in 
the attempt to federate units of very different internal constitution, 

’;but it is essential, if India is to be a nation, that British India and the 
Indian States should be associated. The fact that the Central Legislature 
will be composed of elected representatives from self-governing Pro- 
vinces, and the nominees of the Rulers of States, in many of which 
-there is not even a shadow* of democratic institutions, has necessarily 
very powerful repercussions when consideration is given to what con- 
stitutional arrangements' are best at the Centre. We doubt whether 
'this fact has been sufficiently present to the minds of Indian politi- 
‘cians. It would, of course, solve many difficulties if from the start 
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the representatives of the Indian States in the Central Legislature were 
elected, but we recognize that it is impossible for the British Parli^ 
ment to dictate to the Rulers of the Indian States what form of Consti- 
tution they should adopt, and that to attempt to lay down any 
condition to this end would be to wreck all chances of Federation. 
But we would like to record our opinion that it would inake for^ con- 
stitutional stability and for the growth of a real Indian national 
consciousness if at least in those States where representative institu- 
tions exist those sent to a Central Legislature should be chosen 
directly or indirectly by the people. 

Responsibility. 18. The demand of Indian politicians for responsible government 
has been stressed over and over again and was reiterated by the Indian 
Representatives who were our colleagues on the Committee. We are 
emphatically of the opinion that where responsibility is given it must 
be real. It involves such an aniount of freedom from external control 
as will allow of profitable experience being derived even from mistakes. 
A form of responsibility where there is power in some other authority 
to step in and save people from the conseouences of their oivn errors, 
except in extreme emergencies, is unreal. We have been impressed, as 
indeed, were the Members of the Indian Statutory Coinmission, with 
the fact that under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms there was a 
tendency to_ breed irresponsibility. The fact that in the Legislatures 
it was possible for elected representatives to vote against unpopular 
but necessary measures, secure in the knowledge that a Governor or 
Governor-General would be at hand to set things right was, in our 
opinion, a very unfortunate feature of the last ten years. Equally 
unfortunate, in our view, was the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, whereby an irresponsible Executive was faced by a Legislature 
with little power of control. Responsible government in the minds of 
many Indians is considered necessarily to mean the British Parlia- 
mentary system.^ It is almost inevitable that the long course of 
education of Indians in English ideas and on English historical and 
constitutional text-hooks should have made this conception almost in- 
eradicable. We are conscious that our Indian colleagues have been apt 
t*'' regard any variation from what we may call the Westminster model 
of constitutional government as derogatory to their status as fellow- 
citizens in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as conceding 
something less than they consider is their due. As a matter of 
fact, our own system of responsible government has no exact 
reproduction outside^ the British Commonwealth, while there are 
examples of responsible government on entirely different models, 
as for instance, in the United States of America. We recog- 
nise, however, the strength of this co-nviction on the nart of 
Indian politicians, and we consider that India should be given the 
fullest opportunity of trying out the British system in the Provincial 
sphere with as little interference as possible. We think^ it unlikely 
that there will be uniform constitutional development in all these 
Provinces, and, indeed, we think it desirable that the Constitution 
should be sufficiently flexible to allow of variation and adaptation 
to the very varied conditions obtaining. 

19. We think it essential that real responsibility should be conceded 
at the Centre. There is no doubt that Indian sentiment strongly 
ciemands it, and would consider a Constitution which provided for onlv 
some slight or illusory responsibility at the Centre as a denial of 
India s proper status. ^ There is, too, a further strong argument 
against giving responsible government in the Provinces and with- 
holding it at the Centre. India has been united for but a short period 
9f time relative to her long history. While the sentiment of National- 
ism IS strong, there are also powerful tendencies towards Provincia- 
There is grave danger that if responsibility were conceded in 
the Provinces ^ and not at the Centre there might be a growth of 
separatist feeling. The parts would be developed at the expense of 
the whole, and the hard-won unity of India, which she owes very 
largely to the British people, would be shattered. We consider it is 
essential the Centre should be, as it were, a focal point for Indian 


Responsibility 
Attbe Centre. 
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Nationalism. At the present time the Congress appears to very many 
Indians as the most vital expression of their nationalist aspirations, 
and it has been a regrettable fact during the years which have elapsed 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms that Congress has been to a 
large extent a body funcfcioning outside the Constitution, ^ It is 
desire that Indian Nationalism should find its full expression within 
the Constitution, and we think this is only possible if real respon- 
sibility is given at the Centre as well as in the Provinces. 


20. On the other hand, we do not consider it likely that the con- The Coa- 
stitutional arrangements for a unitary state with a population of f i^atjon 
forty or fifty millions is likely to be suitable for a country of 350 
laillions and, in fact, there is no country in the w’orld with a popula- 
tion anywhere approaching that of India in which the British system 
has been put into force. We have to recognize that the form of gov- 
ernment applicable to a unitary state is not necessarily that which is 
best adapted for a federation, while, as we have pointed out above, 
the fact that the Federation is composed of two categories of Federal 
units of different constitution, makes it difficult to believe that a, 
system modelled precisely on that in force at Westminster would 
function efiectively. 


21. We consider that there should be no reserved subjects in the 
Provinces. We do not think that it is necessary for us to emphasize 
cr enlarge on the disadvantages of Dyarchy which were very fully 
discussed in the Report of the Indian Statutory Conimission. No 
evidence submitted to us has, in our view, shown their considered 
opinion to be incorrect. The White Paper suggests three subjects for 
reservation at the Centre. We see no reason why India should not 
have as full a control over her external affiairs as any other Dominion. 
She is a member in her own right of the League of Nations. We agree, 
however, that the department of foreign affairs dealing with the 
relationship of the Viceroy and the Indian States should be reserved. 
We consider that the Ecclesiastical Departrnent should be abolished 
and such functions as the provision of chaplains should be transferred 
to the Department of Defence. On the other hand we recognize that 
for some years defence must be ‘ reserved. The^ Indian Statutory Com- 
mission stated that the great obstacle to giving full self-government 
to India was the fact that the Military Forces were composed partly 
of Indian troops with officers of British nationality, and partly of 
units drawn from Great Britain. It is abundantly clear to us that' it 
is impossible to transfer the control of Forces so composed to an 
Indian Minister. This is not due to the fact that the Minister would 
be an Indian, as is sometimes erroneously supposed, but to the well- 
established practice, which has never been departed from in the 
history of the British Empire, that Imperial troops must not be put 
at the disposal of Ministers not responsible to the British Parliament. 
We desire, however, that the conversion of the Indian Army from^ a. 
mixed force to an All-Indian Force should be pushed forward with 
the greatest possible energy, and we make proposals whereby an 
informed public opinion in the Legislature on^ Defence questions 
should be created. We consider that a definite time should be laid 
down in the Constitution, at the end of which the control of Defence 
should pass into the hands of responsible Ministers. 

22. In our view, while it is necessary that there should be reserved 
powers in the hands of the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors, we would desire to see these much reduced in scope on 
those laid down in the White Paper. We cons. lei that the success of 
the experiment of Indian Self-Government will be shown by the little 
use which is made of these powers. It is necessary that the power of 
intervention should not be used so frequently as to lessen the sense 
of responsibility of the elected Members of the Legislatures and of the 
responsible Ministers. They should be essentially for use in emer- 
gency, and we believe that in future Governors and Governors- 
General will tend to rely more on their powers of persuasion and 
advice than on the putting into force of an actual exercise of their will. 

10 c 
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Administration. 23. It has been said that Indian government is far more a matter 
of administration than politics. This may have been true in the past 
and even have inany elements of truth to-day. There is no disguising 
the fact of the immense importance to India of a stable administra- 
tion. There are in India millions of the population who are living 
in artificial conditions created and maintained by an efficient ad- 
ministrative machine. For example, the large agricultural popula- 
tions in the canal colonies in the Punjab are dependent on a well- 
aciministered system of irrigation. It is true to say that the lives of 
millions depend on this machinery of government, and were it allowed 
to fall into disrepair the consequences would be far-reaching and dis- 
astrous. On the other hand, in our view, it is not possible for an 
administration, however able, disinterested and incorruptible, to func- 
tion successfully against the force of public opinion. It is here, we 
consider, lies the fallacy of those who suggest that it is possible to 
return to the old condition of affairs in India, when the Members of 
the Civil Service were in fact the Government. Those days have 
passed, and we believe that the present generation of Civil Servants 
recognizes quite clearly the difference of function which they now have 
to perform, and that, instead of giving orders, they now have to per- 
suade and advise. So long as the majority of the educated classes in 
India were not politically awake, and so long as those classes had not 
■discovered the means of influencing the masses, it was possible to 
maintain that the best form of government for India was a dis- 
interested bureaucracy. But as soon as the educated classes became 
politically awake and as soon as they began to manifest their power, 
as they have done in recent years, of swaying the masses, the adminis- 
tration had to work under conditions of opposition and criticism 
which must in time render all its efforts nugatory. We recognize, 
however, that there is^ still in India the need for British help 
in the services, and in this most of the spokesmen of India 
agreed, and we desire to see that those who serve India during 
the difficult transitional period through which she is passing should 
have that security and freedom from anxiety as to their status and 
prospects which will permit them to give the best services of which 
they are capable, and we are, therefore, in favour of all reasonable 
provision being made to this end. We deem it essential that strong 
and independent Civil Service Commissions should be set up at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, and welcome the White Paper proposals 
to this end. 

The Date of 24. We agree with the Indian Delegates in attaching great import- 

ffedsTation. ^o the fixing in the Constitution Act of a definite date for the 

inauguration of the Federation. As they said in their Memorandum, 
**we have in view the psychological effect of such a provision on the 
political parties in India. The uncertainty that must necessarily 
result from the absence of any definite date in the Constitution Act 
for the inauguration of the Federation and the possibility of further 
delay arising from the procedure of an address in both Houses for 
the issue of a Proclamation would seriously prejudice the formation 
or realignment of political parties in India. On the other hand, we 
have^ reason to suppose that if a definite date were fixed, even the 
parties which are dissatisfied with the White Paper Constitution 
would probably cease to carry on an agitation on the present lines and 
would be encouraged to concentrate their attention on the new elec- 
tions. ^ We attach very great importance to this development, since 
the satisfactory working of the new scheme must necessarily depend 
on the existence of well-organized parties, prepared to work the 
scheme. We are entirely in agreement with this view, and for this 
reason we are unable to concur with the procedure outlined in the, 
White Paper, whereby the inauguration of Federation will be depend- 
ent on an address in both Houses of Parliament. Hor can we accept 
the proposition that the coming into force of the new Constitution 
should be dependent on the Indian budgetary and financial position 
being entirely satisfactory. We can see no reasons why canons of finance, 
which are patiently disregarded by all the leading countries of the 

^ Joint Committee Biecords, Ho. 10, p. 37. 
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world, including our own, should be imposed upon India. India, indeed, 
has an enviable record in balancing its budget and meeting its financial 
obligations. It appears to us that, inasmuch as in any event the Gov- 
ernment of India must be carried on whether there is financial strin- 
gency or not, it is illogical to make self-government depend on financial 
prosperity. It is particularly undesirable that this should be done in 
the case of Great Britain and India. Such a proposal seems IjO us to 
regard Great Britain and India as creditor and debtor rather than as 
fellow-members of a commonwealth of nations. Equally, we are unable 
to accept the view that the bringing into operation of the Federation 
should be dependent upon the adhesion of the Rulers of States repre- 
senting not less than half the aggregate population of the States, 
entitled to not less than half the seats in the Federal Upper Chamber. 

To agree to such a proposal is to subject the progress of Indian demo- 
cracy to the veto of a number of autocrats. We consider that the 
Federation should be established, in the first place, with whatever 
States are prepared to enter it, and that other States, whenever their 
Rulers are prepared to accede, should be added. We should, of course, 
prefer to see the Federation fully representative of All-India from the 
start, but the entry of the States should not be made a condition of the 
establishment of responsible government at the Centre. 

25. We have been impressed by the great importance which all the India and 
Indian Representatives whom we have met lay on the subject of Status. BrScSn 
We do not think that this^ is sufficiently recognized in the White Paper 
Proposals. We consider it would be well to mark the new departure 

by a change in the channel through which connection between Great 
Britain and India is maintained. We should desire that India, on 
attaining Dominion Status, should come under the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, but during the transitional period we think that 
the India Office should be transformed into a Secretaryship of State for 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
the East. The Secretary of State should in our view be responsible not 
oiily foi* India, but also for Ceylon, Burma, and any other portions of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations which are following the path 
towards complete self-government. Ip. any event, it is clear to us that 
Office cannot continue to exist on anything like the same lines 
since the Crown took over the administration from 
the East India Company. At the same time, it is desirable that the 
experience of the India Office should be fully utilized, and we shall 
make certain suggestions for reform. 

26. In conclusion we would urge that in inaugurating another stage Conciusioa. 
in the long history of the connection between this country and India 

we should, above all things, endeavour to exercise the utmost genero- 
sity. We are^ convinced that the only real safeguard for British in- 
terests in India is the goodwill of the Indian people. The insistence on 
a number of small provisions, each one of no very great value in itself, 
tends to spoil the effect of the great advance which has been made. We 
are profoundly convinced from our interwurse with our fellow-citizens 
from India that generosity and fair dealing wall create generosity and 
fair dealing, and that the spirit in which a gift is made is as important 
as the gift itself. We recognize that in India we are embarking on a 
great experiment. The establishment of a form of government based 
on the ideals of Western democracy in an oriental country is almost un- 
precedented. To attempt to give a population of 350 millions a system of 
government whereby they will have control over their own affairs is 
almost unparalleled in political experience; but w^'e are persuaded that 
the choice before us is either to go forward or to fail. It should be a 
matter of pride to us that we have carried across the seas the princi- 
^ j it? <^®“aocratic self-government which we have so long practised,, 
and that those seeds have borne fruit. The proposal to endow India 
with self-government is not, as some suggest, a falling away from the 
great traditions of the past, but is, on the contrary, the fulfilment of 
the work of all those great servants of India who have gone out from 
this country and who have laboured to make India a Nation. 


10 2 > 
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We have tried to meet, with a full sense of sympathy and responsibi- 
lity, what we conceive to be the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of 
India. We believe that in the future as in the past men and women of 
our own race will be of service in helping India forward on the path 
of progress and that the bonds of friendship bet'ween the two peoples 
will in no way be weakened but rather strengthened by India becoming 
an equal partner in the British Commonw’'ealth of Nations. 

It is our earnest hope that the peoples of India will seize their great 
opportunity of leading the East along the path of democratic progress 
and that all sections will unite in a common aim to make the new con- 
stitution productive of ordered freedom and social justice for all. 

PART 11 

PROVIHOIAL AUTONOMY 

27. We are in general agreement with the proposals of the White 
Paper for establishing Provincial Autonomy. It is our desire that in 
each Province a Government responsible to a Legislature should be set 
up which should have control over the entire Provincial field. We agree 
generally with the delimitation proposed in the White Paper between 
the functions of the Provincial and the Federal Governments. The lists 
of subjects in Appendix VI seems to us to be sufficiently exhaustive and, 
with certain reservations in regard to Social and Labour Legislation, 
to give a satisfactory allocation. 

The Provinces 

28. We are in agreement "with the proposals in the White Paper to 
constitute two new Provinces — Sind and Orissa. Wc have carefully 
considered the objections that have been raised to the separation from 
Bombay of Sind, which have been mainly based on the possibility of 
there being a deficit in the Provincial Budget, and to the fact that the 
prosperity of the Province must depend to a large extent on the proper 
administration of the Sind Barrage. We consider, however, that there 
is a very strong case that a territory, racially and geographically sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Presidency, should be given a separate admin- 
istration. The Governor should be given a special responsibility in 
relation to the Sukkur Barrage. We are also strongly in favour of the 
Constitution for the new Province of Orissa, which will we believe, do 
an act of justice to the claims of the Oriya-speaking people. We think 
that the boundaries of the Province should be incre?«sed by the addition 
of the Jaipur Zemindari. We have great sympathy with the desire of 
the Raja of Parlakimedi for the inclusion of his state in the new Pro- 
vince, but in view of the racial and linguistic composition of the popu- 
lation therein contained, we are unable to recommend that his desires 
should be acceded to. We believe that even with the creation of these 
new Provinces there is a strong case for a reconsideration of Provincial 
boundaries, and we recommend that the Indian Legislature should as 
soon as possible after the coming into force of the new Constitution set 
up a Boundaries Commission to delimit the extent of the Provinces and 
to decide if some should, for greater facility in w-orking be divided. 
Generally speaking, we consider that the Provinces, however suitable as 
administrative units under an autocracy, are, in many cases, too large 
for the efficient working of democratic institutions for a people at the 
stage of development of that of many of the inhabitants of India, 
although, at the same time, we recognise that a Provincial patriotism, 
has, in many instances, already been developed. It is therefore, in our 
view, esseniially a matter which should be decided by the representatives 
of the Indian people. We would add here a word as to the proposition 
which has been put before us on many occasions, namely, that no area 
which is not financially jself -sufficient should be formed into a Province. 
We cannot accept this contention. It is a fact that the Indian Provinces 
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and various parts of them differ Vridely in their financial resources, but 
we can see no reason why, two areas that admittedly differ in their racial 
linguistic composition, should be united in order that one of them 
might bear the burden of the deficit in the other. In our view, the 
mere fact of contiguity to a deficit area does not make it equitable 
to impose a burden on the people of a particular Province. We recognize 
that it is desirable that no part of India should be seriously retarded in 
its progress as compared with others by reason of its lack of resources, 
but we consider that the difficulty should be got over by the grant of 
funds from the whole of India, rather than that the burden of the deficit 
areas should be placed on particular Provinces for purely geographical 
reasons. 


The Provincial Executive 


29. We are in general agreement with the White Paper in the propo- 
sals to abolish dyarchy and to transfer all subjects to Ministers. We 
have considered with very great care the arguments which have been put 
forward in some quarters against the transfer of Law and Order or 
particular parts of that subject, notably the Police; but we think that 
the reasons given by the Indian Statutory Commission for the transfer 
are sound. It would be disastrous for British influence in India if, 
while all the more popular functions of government w^ere transferred 
to Indian hands, the preservation of order should be retained by the 
Governor acting through an irresponsible Bepresentative, whether 
British or Indian. The success of a Police Force depends very largely 
on the extent to which it is recognized by the people as being maintained 
in their interests. It would be fatal to the efficiency of the force in the 
future if it wore to be regarded as an instruinent of an alien power. 
It has been suggested to- us that there should be some reservation in res- 
pect of the Special Branch of the Police, especially in Bengal. The 
conditions in that Province,^ due to the activities of the terrorist move- 
ment, are altogether exceptional, and we recognize the serious nature 
of the problem. We think, however, that the evil must be dealt with 
by Indian statesmen, backed by the full force of public opinion which 
they should be able to rally to the support of their own government. It 
is not in our view possible to divide up the control of the Police Force 
for the Special Branch must depend largely on the co-operation of the 
members of the force engaged in their ordinary functions of preserving 
law and order, A doubt has been expressed whether information will be 
forthcoming^ as to terrorist activities if the Special Branch is under an 
Indian Minister, not because the witnesses who came before us had not 
confisdence in the probity of Indian Ministers, but because the inform- 
ants might suspect that their names might be disclosed. We are, how- 
ever.^ satisfied that Indian Ministers will follow the usual practice which 
obtains in this country and will not seek for information from tlfe Chief 
of Police as to the names of those on whose information action is taken. 
We have already stated that we desire to give in the Provincial field the 
fullest opportunity for the experiment of parliamentary government on 
the British model. We consider, therefore, that all Ministers should be 
elected members of the Legislature, and there should be no- power in the 
Governor to appoint as Minister a non'-elected person. It has been 
argued that it might be advisable at seme time and in some Provinces 
for the Governor to have the power of entrusting a particular portfolio 
to someone who did not owe his position to popular election, and the 
suggestion has been made that the provision of Second Chambers in 
some of the Provinces will enable thih to be done on lines not uiilike 
those which obtain in this country where some Ministers are Members 
of the House of Lords. We do not consider that this provision should 
be included in the Consti turnon. It is undesirable, we think, that there 
should be any blurring of responsibility, which must lie definitely either 
with Ministers responsible to the Legislature or with the Governor if a 
complete breakdown occurs. 
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Selection of Ministers 

30. We consider that the Governor in selecting Ministers should follow 
the practice that obtains in this country, that is to say, that he should 
send for the individual who, in his opinion, commands the greatest 
-amount of support in the Legislature, and should invite him to form a 
ministry. We consider that the practice already obtaining in Madras 
of having a First Minister who is, in fact, the Prime Minister should 
be followed in all provinces. The White Paper suggests that the Gov- 
ernor shoiild be instructed to choose his Ministry in such a way as to 
represent the various communities. We do not think that his discretion 
should be in any way hampered. If real parliamentary government is 
to be established, it is essential that there should be collective responsi- 
bility. At the present time in some Provinces in India the Ministry is 
composed of Members who draw their support from separate sections 
and who cannot rely on a majority in the Legislature to support the 
Ministry as a whole. While in some Provinces such a practice may still 
be necessary, we consider that experience has shown that a system of 
groups forms a very weak basis for a government, and we should desire 
that the Governor, wherever possible, should endeavour to form a 
homogeneous Ministry. 

The Governor’s special responsibilities 

31. It is proposed in the White Paper that the Governor shall have a 
special responsibility in respect of : (a) the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part thereof ; 
{b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; (c) the 
securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights provided for 
them by the constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests; {d) the prevention of commercial discrimination; (c) the 
protection of the rights of any Indian State ; (/) the administration of 
areas declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be 
partially excluded areas; and {g) securing the execution of orders law- 
fully issued by the Governor-General. The Governors of the North West 
Frontier Province and of Sind are respectively declared to have in addi- 
tion a special responsibility in respect of : (h) any matter al^ecting the 
Governor's responsibilities as Agent to the Governor-General in the 
Tribal and other Trans border Areas: and (i) the administration of 
the Sukkur^ Barrage. With regard to (<x) the Joint Memorandum 
of the British India Delegation urges a double limitation on 
the^ scope of this special responsibility : first, that the special respon- 
sibility itself shall be restricted to cases in which the menace 
arises from subversive movements or the 8.ctivities of a nerson 
or persons tending to crimes of violence; and, secondly, any action 
taken by the Governor under it shall be confined to the department of 
Law and Order.i We accept the first suggestion. We feel that the 
specia[ responsibilities of the Governor should be reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum necessary, and that the provision in the White Paper is 
di'awn in such wide terms as to enable the Governor to step in and 
overrule Ministers over a very wide field. To give such wide powers of 
intervention is, in our view, likely to reduce that sense of responsibility 
wkich we wish to see created in Ministers and Legislatures. • We believe 
that the success of the Provincial Governments will be shown just in so 
far as such a power does not have to be exercised, and we consider that 
powers given to the Governor must be adequate, but in our view they 
should essentially be emergency powers to be used only where a break- 
down threatens and not to be part of the ordinary operation of govern- 
ment. We do not agree, however, that any action taken by the Governor 
should be confined to the department of Law and Order. This is to fall 
into the mistake, which may perhaps have arisen owing to the operation 
of dyarchy , in imagining that Government can be divided up into a series 
of watertight comioartments. With regard to (&), we agree with the British 
India Delegation in thinking that the term 'legitimate interests of minor- 
ities'* is capable of a' dangerously wide interpretation. It may be said that 

^ J oint Committee Records Ko. 10, p. 51, 
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the term ‘‘ minorities has a special meaning in India and connotes the 
Minority Communities such as the Muslims, the Sikhs, or Indian Christians 
and that the Governor will well understand the scope of the phrase. We 
fear, however, that it may be possible for some Governor in the future so 
to interpret the ^legitimate interests of minorities’^ as to make him feel 
it incumbent upon him to prevent legislation directed to the removal of 
economic, social and religious abuses; and we should therefore propose 
that, instead, the words ^‘racial and religious” should be inserted before 
the word ‘‘minorities.” We also agree that the words in (c) are capable 
of a wide interpretation, and would prefer that “special responsibiliy” 
should relate only to the securing to the Members of the Public Services 
of the rights definitely provided for them by the Constitution. 

Procedure 

32 It is contemplated that the Governor should normally preside at 
meetings of his Ministers. We realize that for some time this practice may 
be desirable but we would wish that it may soon fall into desuetude. In the 
early stages of the new Constitution, Ministers will value the advice of the 
Governor, but this can be obtained without his direct participation in what 
amount to meetings of a Cabinet. It is, we think, in the direction of 
gradually transforming the position of the Provincial Governors into that 
held by the Governor of a self-governing Dominion that progress towards 
full self-government will be made in the Provinces. This progress may well 
be more rapid in some provinces than in others, but, in our view, it is; 
desirable from the start that Ministers should take upon themselves the^ 
full responsibility. We recognize that it is necessary that the Governor 
should be kept fully informed of all that is taking place, if he is to be in a- 
position to carry out his special responsibilities. We believe that this can 
be fully provided for by his right to lay down rules of business. We consi- 
der it necessary that the Governor should be provided with an adequate* 
staff and that the salaries of the Governor and of his staff should be not 
votable. In particular, it is necessary that he should have a capable and 
experienced ofiicer of high standing at the head of his staff who would be* 
fully conversant with the current aifairs of the Province and in close 
contact with the administration- It is, in our view, obviously necessary, in> 
the case of Provinces to which Governors are sent out from this country, 
that there should be available a fully-informed officer of high rank if a 
Crovemor is to carry out his onerous and responsible duties. 

Special Powers 

33. We agree with the White Paper, that it is necessary that there shoulct 
be special powers in the Governor to legislate in case of emergency, but 
only in emergency. We disagree with the White Paper in the suggestion 
that where a Governor proposes to pass emergency legislation he should 
seek the consent of the Legislature. It should be a condition precedent 
to the introduction of such legislation that it is impossible to get the* 
necessary consent of the Legislature and for the Governor to endeavour tO' 
obtain that consent which ex-hypothesi will not be forthcoming seems to- 
ns to be quite illogical. We consider that all acts of Governors and all 
temporary ordinances should be laid before Parliament and that the 
Governor, before legislating or passing ordinances, should have the con- 
sent of the G’overnor-General. We are in agreement with the recommend- 
ation of the White Paper, that in the event of a breakdown of the Con- 
stitution the Governor should have power, by Proclamation, to assume to 
himself such powers vested in any Provincial authority as appear to him 
to be necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government of the- 
Province should be carried on effectively. Events have shown that this 
may be necessary, and we realize that in any event the Government must 
be carried on. We desire that there should be the sharpest distinction 
between ordinary constitutional government and the emergency action of 
a Governor in the event of a breakdown. It is far better, in our view, to 
make no pretence of carrying on constitutional government where, for 
the time being, this has failed. 
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Protin dial Legislature 

34. The White Pai)er proposes that in each Governor’s Province 'There 
will be a Provincial Legislature, consisting, except in the Provinces of 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, of the King represented by the 
•Governor, and of one Chamber, to be known as the Legislative Assembly. 
In the Provinces just named the Legislature will consist of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be known res- 
pectively as the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly.” It is 
also proposed that after a period of ten years "after the comniencement 
of the Constitution Act — (a) where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers to provide by Act, which both Chambers separately have 
passed, and have confirmed by a subsequent Act passed not less than two 
years later, that it shall consist of one Chamber instead of two Chambers; 
and (6) where the Legislature consists of one Chamber, tO' present an 
Address to His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted 
with two Chambers.” In our view. Second Chambers, as proposed in the 
White Paper and composed largely of landowners and reactionary ele- 
ments opposed in general to the wishes of the mass of the people, are 
undemocratic. We are in favour of one Chamber only. We should like, 
oil this subject, to quote with approval the opinion of some Members of 
the Indian Statutory Commission. 

"It has generally been proposed in evidence before the Joint Con- 
ference to constitute Second Chambers disproportionately representa- 
tive of vested interests. They fear that such Chambers would be 
regarded as an undemocratic instrument of Government, and that 
ceaseless conflict between the two Houses would result. They think 
that this danger will be a real one, however the Second Chambers 
may be formed. Whilst a Second Chamber will not be a substitute 
for the Governor’s powers, its existence may be used as an argument 
for modifying the Governor’s powers before this is desirable, and it 
may support the Lower House against the Governor and so increase 
ratlier than prevent friction between him and the Legislature. So long 
as Ministers are secured in the support of the Lower House, and so 
obtain the funds which they require, the Second Chamber can exer- 
cise little Qontrol on the administrative side, and it is here that the 
influence of a Legislature is most required.”^ 

In the Joint Memorandum submitted to us by the British India Dele- 
gation they pointed out that only one of their number was in favour of 
Second Chambers in the three Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and the United 
Provinces, while another Member of the Delegation considered that only 
in the case of the United Provinces was a Second Chamber necessary. 
All the others were totally opposed to the creation of Second Chambers 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 2 There are two other argu- 
ments against Second Chambers which must be given due weight. The 
first is the additional cost on Indian revenues, which would be consi- 
derable and out of all proportion to the benefit, if any, to be gained : and 
the second is the drain on the personnel of the Province which would be 
made by creating so large a number of seats which must be filled. 

Composition of the Legislatvres 

35. We have found ourselves obliged to accept the existing position in 
India and to agree reluctantly to the continuation of Communal Elec- 
torates, and we, therefore, accept the allocation of seats in the White 
Paper which are based upon the Communal Award issued by His 
Majesty^ s Government on August 4th, 1932, with such modifications as 
have been rendered necessary by the proposal to create a new Province 
of Orissa, and by the Poona Pact of September 25th, 1932. We have had 
a considerable amount of criticism of the Poona Pact by repi^esentatives 
from Bengal on the ground that undue representation is given to the 
Depressed Classes. In our, view, the social and economic position •‘of 
the Depressed Classes renders it most desirable that they should be given 

Statutory Committee Report^ Vol. II, p. 99. 

* Joint Select Committee Record^, No. 10, p. 52, 
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the fullest representation possible, and we consider that the Communal 
Award, having been made and the Poona Pact having been accepted by 
representative Indians, it is not desirable at the present time to depart 
f 3 *om either of them. We accept the numbeis suggested in the White 
Paper for the Provincial Legislatures, subject to the following alterations. 
We can see no reason for the provision for special seats for landlords. In 
the Heport of the Indian Statutory Commission, Volume II, Part II, 
Chapter 2, Section 90, the question of the special representation of land- 
holders was exhaustively reviewed. They came to the conclusion that the 
landholding interests have in fact at the present time been returned for 
four times as many seats as were specially reserved for them, and con- 
sidered that the special protection furnished to them at the present time 
eould be safely withdrawn. We are entirely in agreement with this view. 
If special representation were needed it should be given not to those who 
by reason of their wealth and status in the community command influ- 
ence and power, but to those who by reason of their poverty and low 
status are likely to find their claims overlooked. We are also opposed to 
special representation of universities. We know that the Indian Statutory 
Commission agreed that university seats should be preserved, but with 
considerable hesitation. From our ovm experience we find that university 
scats do not provide a special class of representative difering in any 
essential from those who find their way into legislative assemblies through 
genei'al constituencies, and we, therefore, propose that these special 
seats should be abolished. With regard to the representation of Com- 
merce and Industry and Planting interests, here, again, we consider that 
the wealth and influence of these classes will always be sufficient to 
obtain foi them adequate representation in the legislatures. In the case 
of Europeans, where admittedly there may be little likelihood of their 
being elected from general constituencies, we recognize that, in view of 
the long connection of the British people with India and the special 
interests of Europeans, that there should be special representation for 
them. We believe, also, that the presence of Europeans in the Legislative 
Assemblies has been welcome to their Indian colleagues as bringing in 
an experience which has been found very valuable. We think that the 
representation given to Europeans should be frankly given to them as 
such and they should not be returned as representatives of Industry and 
Commerce. The abolition of these special seats will provide for an in- 
crease in the number to be allotted to the territorial constituencies and 
thus allow of some reduction in their area and population. This should, of 
course, be done with due regard to preserving the communal proportions. 


36. We consider also that there should be an increase in the number of 
scats reserved for Labour. It might be contended that having rejected the Repre^ 
claims of the landholding and capitalist classes to special representation, sentatiom 
we are not equitable in retaining special seats for Labour. The answer is 
the same as that applicable to the case of the depressed classes. It is 
necessary to give special protection to those whose economic circum- 
stances render them liable to exploitation. 


The Indian Franchise Committee in its report stressed the importance 
of adequate representation of Labour in the legislatures, pointing out 
that ['the force of Labour is in its numbers,’’ and that "until a fuller 
lowering of the franchise secures it more wholly adequate representation 
in the electoral roll’’ special representation is necessary, and it quotes 
with approval the views expressed by the Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Labour "if special electorates are to remain a feature of the Indian Con- 
fstitution, there is hardly any class with so strong a claim to representa- 
tion by this method as industrial labour,” and further "If special consti- 
tuencies are retained it should be recognised that Labour has not less 
claim to representation than employers. With these views we are in 
full accord. 


^ Indian Franchise Oom nltte© Report, Vol. I, p. 3, and pp. 97-98. 
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The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that 38 seats should be 
given to Labour in the Provincial Legislative Councils as against 46 seats 
allocated to Commerce and Industry. The White Paper has increased this- 
disparity by adding yet another 10 to the latter. Vested interests are also 
reinforced in the White Paper proposals by the votes given to the land- 
lords. The Indian Franchise Committee further pointed out that ‘The 
administration of labour legislation must for the most part be in the 
hands of the provinces and we regard it as essential that the Provincial 
Legislatures should contain representatives of Labour who can watch 
over the provincial administration and can represent the legitimate^ 
desires and grievances of the industrial labouring class.’’. 

We therefore consider the representation given in the White Paper as 
quite inadequate. We support the proposal of the Indian National Trade 
Union Conference that Labour should be given at least 10 per cent, of the 
total number of seats. 

37. We should prefer that as far as possible Labour representation, 
should be obtained by establishing adult suffrage in the industrial and 
planting and the large cities. We consider that the more developed 
administration in those areas would be able to cope with increased elec- 
torate, while there is no reason why the franchise level should be the 
same in all constituencies. In our own country there was for many 
years a great diversity of franchise as between urban and rural areas. 

We especially desire this method because it is in our view far better* 
that the needs of the wage earners should be brought home to the can- 
didates of all classes who would be affected by the existence of a labour* 
vote than that labour representatives should be returned by constituen- 
cies of electors segregated from the rest of the community. 

We recognize, however, that this method is at present only of limited* 
application, and that pending the introduction of adult suffrage generally 
it is necessary to provide for special constituencies. 

38. Accordingly we concur with the Indian Franchise Committee’s pro- 
posals for Trade Union Constituencies as a temporary measure. The re-- 
commendation was to form these constituencies in the following manner : — 

(a) To qualify as an electoral unit for the purpose of voting for a 
special Trade Union Constituency, a Union should have been regis- 
tered for a minimum period of one year (in the case of the first elec- 
tion under the new Constitution six months). 

(b) Direct voting where the trade union is confined to one area. 

(c) Where the Trade Union covers two or more centres, election to 
the seat or seats allotted to the trade unions in the particular province 
through an electoral college composed of delegates in each union in 
the proportion of one for every group of one hundred voters. 

(d) In the varying ircumstances of individual provinces seats might, 
if conditions make it feasible and desirable, be allotted from among 
the trade union seats to be filled by representatives of trade unions oF 
special importance or of specially large membership. 

39. The suggested qualifications of electors to trade union constituen- 
cies should be : — 

(a) Minimum age of 21 years. 

(&) Paid up membership for at least six months of a registered* 
trade union, which has itself been in existence for twelve months (in 
the first election under the new Constitution membership three* 
months, registration of union six months). 

They also suggest that a candidate for a trade union constituency 
should be either a member, or an honorary member, or an official as 
defined in the Trade Unions Act, of one of the trade unions concerned, his^ 
position in any of these capacities to be not less than one year’s standing- 
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40. We are bound to accept the evidence which has been brought before 
-us that at the present time administrative reasons forbid the introduction 
^of adult franchise generally. We, therefore, accept the proposals in the 
White JPaper, subject to what has been stated above with regard to 
jabour representation, with regard to the franchise for male voters. We 
.consider that the constitution should provide definitely for the intro 
duction of adult franchise in the provinces. Power should be given to 
;any Provincial I.egislature to widen, but not to narrow the franchise. 
It should be provided that adult franchise should be in force in all 
provinces at the general election next following the expiry of ten years 
from the date of the inauguration of the new provincial constitution. 

41. With regard to women, we consider that the White Paper proposals 

will not bring into the electorate nearly as many women as is desirable- 
W^e entirely agree wuth the views of the Indian Statutory Commission 
when they say: “The women’s movement in India holds the key of 
:progress, and the results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is 
not too much to say that India cannot reach the position to which it 
.aspires in the world until its women play their due part as educated 
..citizens.” VVe are well aware of the formidable obstacles which every 
.reformer in this field will encounter, for the position of women in India 
is bound up with the religious views of the great communities. The 
development of social consciousness among the women of India is pheno- 
menal, and as far as we can ascertain has not been equalled by any other 
women’s political movement in any other part of the world. The deve- 
lopment is the more remarkable considering the impediments which such 
a movement has had to encounter. Nothing could be more disastrous at 
this junctiae than to create the impression among the women of India 
that the proposed new Constitution treated of persons of less equal citi- 
zenship. We therefore recommend the following modifications in the 
White Paper proposals for women’s franchise: (1) That the application 
requirements should be dispensed with altogether ; (2) That a literacy 

qualification should be substituted for the educational standard qualifi- 
cation ; and (3) That the wives, pensioned widows, and mothers of Indian 
officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers should be enfranchised ; 
(4) That the wife of a man who is qualified as an elector under the new 
Constitution shall be entitled to a vote. We are aware that this will 
mean a big addition to the electorate, but we are persuaded that it 
would be unfortunate if a big addition to the male electorate were 
made now without a corresponding increase in the women’s vote. Delay 
now would only mean an increase later, which would have an unsettl- 
ing efiect on the political situation in the provinces. 

PART ni 
FEDERATION 

42. We are in agreement with the proposal in the White Paper to 
■transform [ndia into a Federation of the British India Provinces and the 
Indian States- This as the next stage in the evolution of the Indian 
polity was suggested in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and formed the 
basis of the whole proposals of the Indian Statutory Commission. At the 
time when the Indian Statutory Commission reported it was quite un- 
‘Certain as to whether or not the rulers of the Indian States would be 
prepared fco enter a Federation, but this has since been placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt by the declarations of Indian rulers. They have, 
however, significantly declared that they would only be prepared to 
enter a Federation, the Government of which was responsible. The 
Indian Statutory Commission pointed out that the formation of a Feder- 
ation entailed a double process : that of the creation of autonomous 
Provinces and their reintegration in a Federation. W'’o have no doubt 
iihat the double process must be embodied in the same Statute and that 

^Vol. I, paragraph 71. 
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the time lag which may be necessary between the establishment of Pro- 
vincial autonomy and the creation of the Federation should be no longer 
than that which is absolutely dictated by administrative necessity. We 
have already set out our views as to the Constitution in the self-gov- 
erning Pi’o Vinces, it remains then to consider on what terms the rulers 
of the Indian States should enter the Federation. 

43. The White Paper proposes that a Ruler of a State shall signify to 
the Crowm his willingness to accede to the Federation by executing an 
Instrument of Accession, and this Instrument will, we assume, enable 
the powers and jurisdiction oE the Euler, in respect of those matters 
which he had agreed to recognise as Federal Subjects, to be exercised by 
the Federal authorities brought into existence by the Constitution Act- 
Outside these limits the autonomy of the States and their relations with 
the Crown wull not be afEected in any way by the Constitution Act. We 
accept generally the list of Federal Subjects given in the White Paper. 
We consider that it is desirable that the Instrument of Accession should 
in all eases be in the same form and should, as far as possible, include a 
similar list of subjects. We recognize that there may be some exceptions 
due to Treaty rights and special privileges, but we consider that there 
must be a definite minimum laid down and that as far as possible all 
States should come in on the same terms. 

44. The White Paper suggests that a Federation which comprised the 
Provinces and only a small number of the States w^ould hardly be deserv- 
ing of the name- We are unable to agree. We consider that the forces 
making for Federation are so strong that it is certain that before long a 
majority of the States, in numbers and population, will accede. At the 
same time, it is possible that there might be some hesitation at the 
beginning and we see no reason why the rest of India should wait for a 
certain number of Rulers of States to change their opinions before en- 
joying responsibility at the Centre. We would prefer that the Federation 
should start with a very large proportion of the Indian States included in 
it, but we believe that in any event a start should be made and that it 
should be possible to build up a Federation by a gradual accretion of 
States. It is for this reason, among others, that we desire that the condi- 
tions of accession should be uniform, and also, as we shall indicate later, 
that there should be a definite basis of representation for States adhering 

45. We agiee with the proposal in the WTiite Paper, that there must be 
a legal differentiation of functions between the Representative of the 
Crown in his capacity as Governor- General of the Federation and as re- 
presenting the Sovereign in his relationship with the States not adhering 
to the Federation and to all States in lespect of the rights of the Crown 
outside the sphere of the Federation. We consider that it would be 
convenient if in his first capacity the King’s representative were styled 
Governor-General and in his second Viceroy. 

46. We agree with the proposals of the White Paper, that the area of 
the Federation should include the whole of British India, with the ex- 
ception of Aden and Burma*. We give below our reasons for holding that 
Aden should henceforth cease to be part of British India. As regards the 
States which have acceded to the Federation, the Federal jurisdiction 
will extend to them only in respect of those matters which the Ruler of 
the State has agreed in his Instrument of Accession to accept as Federal. 
We consider' that the geographical remoteness of Aden from India and 
the difficulties of merging it satisfactorily in a new Indian Federation 
malce its separation desirable Further, it owes its importance essential- 
ly to its position as a strategic point on the road to the East. In our 
view^ places such as Aden concern the whole Empire and should not be 
considered the exclusive responsibility of any particular member. 

47. We give reasons later for our view that it is desirable that Burma 
should be separated from India. 
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PAET IV 

EESEONSIBILITY AT THE OENTEE 

I 

48. We agree that of all proposals in the White Paper the one which The need fo 
has given r^se to most controversy is that of giving responsibility at the bliny^^ * 
Centre. We have already given reasons why we consider that this is 
essential, both as a fulfilment of the pledges of this country to India, and 

as a condition precedent to the active co-operation of the Indian people 
in the new Constitution. This, we believe, appUes no less to the Hulers 
of the States than it does to the representative statesmen and people of 
British India. We feel, however, the necessity c£ widening the proposals 
of the White Paper and providing a measure of elasticity sO’ as to give 
Indians more and more real responsibility for the government of their 
country. We would here quote from the evidence given to us by Sir r 

Charles Innes, who as a Member of the Indian Civil Service has spent 
the best part of a life-time in India, in some of the most important 
Governmeui) positions. He gave it as his view that: — 

“incomplete self-government is the most difficult form of gov- 
ernment; it is always, so to speak, reaching out to fulfil itself. 

Canada in the first half of the 19th century offers in some lespects a 
parallel with the India of to-day. There was an irresponsible exe- 
cutive confronted by a powerful legislature, and Canada had its own 
communal problem in the rivalry of the French and English Cana- 
dians. The efiects of these factors were much the same as have 
manifested themselves in recent years in India. There was a ten- 
dency towards irresponsibility on the part of the legislature. The 
tension between the French and English Canadians increased and 
there was growing bitterness against the Home Government. Final- 
ly, there was a rebellion, and it was only Lord Durham’s report that 
saved Canada for the Empire. He recognized that responsibility was 
the only real remedy for the situation that had arisen. History is 
repeating itself in India to-day, and much the same phenomena can 
be seen. The ferment has been immensely increased by the first 
instalment of self-government We have set every person in India 
who understands the matter at^ all thinking about political advance. 

It has iiecome an obsession with almost all educated Indians, and 
they feel that the honour and self-respect of India are bound up 
with it. As the Indian Statutory Commission put it, there has grown 
up ‘a passionate determination among the politically-minded classes 
of all Indian races and religions to assert and uphold the claim of 
India as a whole to its due place in the world,’ and there is ih India 
to-day a real Nationalist movement concentrating in itself all the 
forces which are ‘roused up by an appeal to national dignity and 
national self-consciousness.’ Again, communal feeling between Hindu 
and Muslim is more acute to-day than it has ever been before, and 
finally during the last twelve years racial feeling against the British 
has increased in India. Politically-minded Indians tend to believe 
that the British are standing in the way of their lesritimabe aspira- 
tions and that we do so because in our own interests we are reluctant 
to give up our hold on India”^ 

49. We think, however, that it is necessary to point out that responsi- Nature© 
bility may take many forms. We believe that any attempt to try to 
create responsibility at the Centre by an exact reproduction of the 
machinerj^ v/hich functions at Westminster would be doomed to failure. 

in the first place, the system of responsible government as we know it 
in this country depends on stable divisions on Party lines and, generally 
speaking, functions satisfactorily where there are only two main Parties. 

Those Parties should not be the creation of groups formed by Members 
of the Legislature subsequent to their election, but should represent real 
divisions of opinion which extend back to the constituencies. In the 

1 Joint Committee Minutes of Evidence, p. 550. 
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Federal Legislature, apart from the communal cleavages which already 
make the working of the British system difficult in many Provinces, 
there is to be a sharp division of the Legislature into two- categories of 
members, one of elected representatives from British I.*dia, the other of 
nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to 
envisage the emergence of Parties on the lines familiar to us in this 
country. Two further obstacles present themselves- The first is that, 
owing to the nature of the Federation, the Members of the Legislature 
will not be equally concerned in its territory, and that the jurisdiction 
of the Federation will not extend as to all subjects equally over that 
territory, while the other is that the subject-matter of Central administra 
tion and legislation provides a rather slender basis for a full parliamen- 
tary systeio. We realise that 90 per cent, of everything that concerns 
the ordinary citizen comes within the ambit of the Provincial adminis- 
tration. For these reasons we consider that responsibility at the Centre 
will be developed on lines very diiKerent from those obtaining at West- 
minster. We think that it is not always realised in India that the British 
Cabinet is in fact the master of the Legislature. This is a result of the 
Party system, for the Cabinet, though formally selected by the Crown, is 
really composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. ^ It 
maintains its power largely through the discipline of the Party ma-chine, 
backed by the power of dissolution- We think that this power of the 
Ministry to control the Legislature will not be reproduced at Delhi; in- 
deed we think that the Ministry will be far more the servant* of the. Legis- 
lature than its master. Under these circumstances, we think that real 
responsibility will lie rather with the Members of the Legislature than 
with the Ministers; that is to say, that the Members of the Legislature 
will have to take full responsibility for their actions. We do not think 
that the practice, whereby a Ministry is dependent from day to day on 
a vote of the Legislature during a Session, is workable in India.^ We 
suggest proposals, which will give what is essential— greater stability to 
the administration. 

50. We do not wish to repeat here what we have already said with 
regard to special responsibilities. We consider that the "ViHiite Paper 
proposals in regard to the Governor-General are open to the same objec- 
tion as those suggested in the case of the Provincial Governors and we 
make the same recommendations for modification. In addition -we do not 
think it necessary that the Governor- General should have a special res- 
ponsibility for safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the 
Federation. It is, in our view, useless to give power and responsibility 
on the one hand and take it away with the other. If Indian re- 
presentatives are not capable of conducting on sound lines the finances 
of the Fedeiation, they are not capable of self-government. 

51. We ce© no reason why the Indian Federation should not have 
control over the Department of Foreign Afeirs. We recognise that the 
Viceroy, in his relations with those Indian States which do not join the 
Federation, and in relation fco all the States in regard to those subjects 
which are outside the Federation, will continue to control the Depart- 
ment whicn in the Government of India has been hitherto described as 
foreign ; but we consider that in its relationship to the rest of the world 
India is entitled to have the same control over her foreign policy as that 
which 3 3 conceded to the other Dominions. It may be suggested that, 
inasmuch as Indian Defence is to be a Reserved Subject, Foreign Affairs 
should also be reserved, but in our view this is to turn the argument in- 
side out. Armaments depend on foreign policy. India has for years paid 
for her own defence, although the foreign policy of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, of which she is a member, has been decided without 
her having an effective voice- We would point out that at the Peace Con- 
ierences and subsequently in the League of Nations India has had repre- 
sentation as a nation. W© consider that this recognition which was given 
to her as a consequence of the services of hei' sons in the Great War 
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should be given a full content by conceding to her the same degree of 
control over her external relations as is enjoyed by her sister States in 
the British Commonv«^t‘.alth. 

52. It seems to us a mistake to have ,a special reserved Department of 
the Government of India to look after the religious ministrations of the 
Army and Services in India. Such ministrations, in our opinion, should 
form part of the organization of the Army and the Services. Whether 
it is wise to make such ministrations a drain on the revenues of a people 
of other religions is, we think, a point that has not heretofore been 
sufSciently considered. The Secretary of State for India, in reply to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the question of reserving Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, said: 

“(Archbishop of Canterbury) : Will you be so good as to define 
as far as you can the exact range and scope of what is called Eccle- 
siastical Affairs as a Reserved Department? (Secretary of State): 

What we intend to mean by the reservation of the Ecclesiastical 
Department is the reservation of the existing department, namely, 
the adequate provision of religious ministrations for the Army and 
the Services. We do not contemplate any further extensions of the 
Ecclesiastical Department. That, speaking generally, is the kind of 
departnient that we have in mind. (ArchMshop of Canterbury) : So' 
that in point of fact, though for good reasons a Reserved Depart- 
ment, it is a very small matter : it affects only religious provision' 
practically to the troops, the Services, and in a few cases Europeans 
in certain places? (Secretary of State): Yes. Indeed, it is of such 
definitely limited scope that i have often wondered whether it is ne- 
cessary to exclude it by name at all— whether it did not really come 
by implication within the field of the Services and the field of defence 
but upon the whole I am convinced that it is better to make an ex- 
clusion nominatim; but it is exactly the kind of department that we 
have in mind. (Mr. Morgan Jones) : May I ask whether it does in 
point of fact involve any ecclesiastical services for civilians who* 
have no relation at all to the Services ^ (Secretary of State) : It is 
difficult for me off-hand to give an answer to that question. I will 
look into it- (Mr. Morgan Jones): I will ask it when my turn 
comes. (Secretary of State) : Generally speaking, subject to a few 
quite TUI nor exceptions, the answer is that it is intended that this 
Department should be a Department for the Services and for the 
Army."' 

While we are prepared to accept the proposition that so long as we 
have an Army in India their spiritual needs should be provided for, we 
cannot see why this can only or best be achieved by the proposal of the 
White Paper to retain the Ecclesiastical Department permanently as a 
special Reserved Department of the Government of India. We think it 
would be very much better to abolish this Department and include reli- 
gious ministrations as an integral part of the Army administration. We 
would go further and propose that so long as we have an Army and 
Services in India whose spiritual needs are entirely different from those 
of the peoples amongst whom they serve,’ it would be a gracious act on 
our part if the necessary expenses were placed on British instead of on 
Indian revenues. We are in any event entirely opposed to this being 
included as a Reserved Department of the Government of India. 

53. We agree that Defence must for some years be a Reserved Depart- Defences 
ment, and we accept, therefore, the proposal that the Governor-General 
should exercise his functions through a Counsellor- We consider that 

this Counsellor should form part of a unified Ministry. We recognize 
the serious constitutional issue raised by the existence of the Indian 
Defence Problem and the way in which it is met at the present time by ' 
the Army in India. Bo long as British troops are employed in India, 
whether for external defence or for internal security, it is, in our view, 
impossible to bring them under the orders of a responsible Minister, 

The Indian Statutory Commission examined the whole constitutional 
position created by the existence of the Indian Army at great length,. 
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and they ricognized that it was a formidable obstacle to the develop 
ment of complete seli-government. We believe that Indian public opinion 
is extremely sensitive on this point, but that the majority of the leading 
statesmen I'ecognize the hard facts of the situation. At the same time ws 
believe that it is essential that the Constitution should contain provisions 
for the bringing to an end of an anomalous position. We consider that 
there should be a definite programme of Indianization with a time-limit 
of thirty years, it may be urged that it is impossible to lay down an 
exact period within which an Indianized Army would be capable of the 
defence of India. There may be truth in this, but we consider that it is 
necessary, i£ the work of Indianization is to be pushed forward with the 
greatest possible energy, that there should be a clearly marked time by 
which the goal is to be attained. From a study of such reports and 
documents that have been available to us, we believe that this could be 
successfully accomplished in a period of twenty-five years* We sug- 
gest that that period should be aimed at, but that a maximum of thirty 
years should be fixed which much not be exceeded. 

At the same time, we are impressed with the very large proportion of 
her revenues which India spends on Defence. We do not suggest that , 
this is m excess of the amount needed to maintain sufficient forces for 
the requirements of India, and we are aware that a recent agi^eemenc oa 
the subject cf the capitation payments has resulted in an advantage of 
a million pounds a year in India's favour, but we consider that as com- 
pared with other parts of the Empire outside the United Kingdom, India 
has for years borne, and is still bearing, an undue expense. It may be 
urged that India’s defence by sea is provided by Great Britain, but her 
danger from the sea is a potential rather than an actual menace. India 
possesses in the North-West Frontier the one land frontier in the whole 
of the British Commonwealth which not only borders on areas which 
are frequently liable to be disturbed, but is expos 3d to the possibility of 
invasion by a. hostile power. While we recognize the vital necessity of 
the safe-keeping of this frontier in the interests of India hsrself, we 
cannot but recognize that the menace to that barrier may well result, 
not from anything which India herself does, but from the mere fact ol 
her being a Member of the British Commonwealth. We therefore consi- 
der that the whole question of Imperial Defence and the responsibilities 
of the various Members of the British Commonwealth should be review- 
ed at an early date in order that it may be considered as to how far the 
burden now borne by India is equitable. While we agree that Defence 
must continue to be a reserved subjeefc, we are strongly impressed with 
the need for building up an informed opinion on Defence matters, and 
we therefore propose that there should be a Standing Defence Commit- 
tee of the Legislature. 

54. The Federal Executive should, in our view, consist of the Gover- 
nor-General, the Counsellor in charge of Defence, and Ministers, the 
number of which we think it undesirable to specify. We consider that 
when the Legislature has been constituted of Members from the States 
and Provinces the Governor-General should consult with leading mem- 
bers in order to find out what combination of persons would be fikelv 
to command the confidence of the Legislature. He should then submit 
these Ministers and the Counselloil in charge of Defence as a Ministry to 
the Legislature for a Vote of Confidence. The Vote should sio^nify the 
acceptance by the Legislature of the Ministry, and thereafter the Ministry 
should remain in office for a definite term durins: wmich period it could 
only be removed by a definite vote of No Confidence carried by a two- 
thirds majotfty. We conceive of the position of the Ministry as some- 
thing like that of the Swiss Executive. Formal joint responsibilitv 
would not be explicitly laid down, as, indeed, it is not in most consti- 
tutions, but the acts of the Government would be the acts of all, and 
although the Ministry would be composed of heterogeneous elements it 
would be subject to the very powerful influences which tend to bring 
solidarity to a body of men in positions of responsibility. We consider 
that in the early stages of the new Constitution the Governor- General 
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will preside at meetings of his cabinet and that only at a later stage will 
this practice fall into desuetude. There should, how^ever, be a firsr 
Minister, v*dio will preside in the absence of the Governor-General and 
lead in the Legislature. He should hold a portfolio without too heavy 
an admimsi-rative content. For the working of the Legislative machine 
we suggest the setting up of a number of standing committees, some ol 
which Deience, Finance Foreign AfEairs, should be statutory. These 
committees should correspond with the functions of the Central Govern- 
ment- They would meet from time to time during the Session. The 
Minister should preside, while in the case of the Defence, the official 
Member would do so. We conceive of these committees working some- 
what on the lines of those in municipal or in the Ceylon Constitution. 

The object should be to bring the members of the Legislature into real 
contact with administration. "We think that the Committee stage of a 
Bill should, wherever possible, be remitted to the standing committee . 
dealing with the particular function of government concerned. We think 
that in this way, through a developed committee system, much of the ■ 
difficulty which has been brought to our notice of State Members voting 
on purely British India questions will be avoided. It would be natural 
to remit Bills dealing solely with British India to committees of mem- 
bers drawn only from British India. The Defence Committee would 
have less control than other committees, such as those dealing with 
finance and foreign affairs, but would, we think, form a valuable field 
of experience for members. We consider that at all these committees it 
should be the usual practice for officials to be present, not for influenc- 
ing policy, but for providing information. In our view, owing to the 
subject-matter which would be dealt with at the Centre and to the posi- 
tion of the Federation, it is unlikely that governments will be formed 
with definite legislative programmes, as in this country. We think that 
much legislation will come forward in the way of private members^ Bills 
We have made this general sketch of the way in which we might expect 
responsibility to be exercised at the Centre, because it is important to 
realize that the British system is not the only system and that it is 
itself susceptible of reform in some directions. It is a question as to 
what provisions can be included in the Constitution Act itselL Wa 
would rather leave the development of the Constitution at the Centre 
to the elected Members to work out the forms and methods which seem 
appropriate. We attach importance, however, to the provision which 
will give to the Ministry some degree of stabilitv, for w^e have seen in 
many countries, where there has been no stable Party system in Legis- 
latures but only a number of groups, the danger and weakness entailed 
by constant changes of Ministry ; and we should desire that at the Centre, 
from the start, it should not be assumed that because the Legisla- 
ture takes a different view from the Ministry on a particular point that 
thm’efore the Minister should resign. We consider that changes of 
Ministry should only take place as the result of a direct Vote of No 
Confidence. 

55. We have found the greatest difficulty in deciding the question of The 
the method of election to the Central Legislature. It should be recog- 
nized that to attempt to provide a legislative bodyw’hich shall be repre- 
sentative of a population of over 350 millions is without precedent. We 
are met at the outset by the difficulty of applying the representative 
system to a unit of such magnitude. We are reluctant to establish at 
the Centre a very large body, because we do not think that the subject- 
matter which will be dealt with there will give sufficient occupation to 
the Members, while the larger the body, the more difficult is elective 
working. On the other hand, a small Legislature means very large 
constituencies in which the problem of widening the franchise may 
present some formidable difficulties. Our objection to Second Chambers 
in the Provinces applies also to the Centre ; indeed, it is strengthened. 

As we understand the proposals of the White Paper, it is suggested that 
there should be two Chambers of equal power and of very similar com-' 
position, and that in the event of differences between the two Houses, 
the device of a Joint Session should be employed. We consider that, in 
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effect, this really makes the Central Legislature a single Chamber, 
meeting lor certam purposes in two sections, and makes an unnecessary 
duplication of representation, which results in an un wieldly body of 
legislaturss We, therefore, propose that there should be only one 
Chamber at the Centre, and we accept the proportions laid down for re- 
presentation from the Provinces and the States as apply to a single 
chamber. 

Blpresenta- 56. We realize the difficulty in adjusting the representation of the 

tives. varied States. The proposal submitted is to allocate seats to both Houses 

and seems to combine the criteria of status and population. We consider 
that the introduction of status unnecessarily (complicates the question, 
and we would desire to see laid down a definite population basis for 
representation, though we recognize that it may be difficult to obtain 
consent to this simplification. In any event, we think that there should 
be a definite formula which could be applied to every State, so that 
if, as may well be, the Federation is built up by the gradual accession 
of States, there may be at hand the means of allocating forthwith the 
representation to which any particular State is entitled. We are opposed 
to the proposal in the White Paper that any weightage should be given 
to the States' Representatives if the full number of States has not 
joined the Federation. We think that by allowing only such representa- 
tion to the States side as is proportionate to the number and popula- 
tion of the States acceding there will be an incentive on the part of 
those in the Federation to work for the inclusion of others. 

Provincial 57. We have examined the proportion of members allocated to the 

Members. various Provinces, and while we recognize that a smaller Province must 
have some addition to its population ratio, we are unable to accept the 
differentiation made in favour of Bombay and the Punjab at the expense 
of Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. We see no reason why 
Bombay should be allocated almost two members per million while 
Madras and Bengal get less than one. We consider that all Provinces, 
with the exceptions mentioned above, should come in on an equal basis. 
We have considered very carefully the rival claims of direct and indirect 
election. Un the one hand, direct election is favoured by the majority 
of Indian politicians who have become accustomed to it during the 
period of the Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms, and it is feared that without 
a direct election to Centre may tend to be merely the expression of the 
separatist feelings of a number of Provinces and that the danger of 
corruption is increased by placing the choice of representatives in the 
hands of so few electors. On the other hand, we feel grave difficulty in 
the fact that direct election involves constituencies of very large area 
and with very large electorates, even on the basis of the franchise pro- 
posed in the White Paper. In particular, as we are in favour of adult 
suffrage, wlienever that is practicably attainable, we see great difficulties, 
in its application to the Central Government without creating an un- 
wieldy body of legislatures. We have, however, been forced to come 
to a conclusion on the matter, and we consider that the weight of argu- 
ment falls on the side of direct election. We have already expressed our 
objections to special representation being given to the landlords, the 
universities, commerce and industry, and these obi'ections hold good at 
the Centre as well as in the Provinces. We recognize, however, that 
there is a case for some representation of commerce and industry at the 
Centre, in view of the character of the questions which will come up for 
decision here, and we should therefore, as a temporary measure, be 
prepared to see some representation given to those interests- In other 
respects, we accept the allocation of seats given in the White Paper, 
subject to the following variations: — 

58. The White Paper proposes that in the Federal Assembly Labour- 
Sntetion of should be given ten seats against twenty-six assigned altogether to 
the representatives of Coromerce and Industry, the landlords and the 
Oefttee. Europeans. We regard this as wholly disproportionate as it would mean 
that Labour would only have 4 per cent, of the total seats from British 
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.India, and that a few thousand Europeans would have a greater voting 
strength than the many millions of industrial and x'ural wage earners. 
As is pointed out by the Indian Franchise Committee, Labour legisla- 
tion will be predominantly a Federal subject under the new constitu- 
tion, while the restricted franchise at the Centre will not bring on the 
-electoral roll the same proportion of the working classes as in the case 
•of the provincial legislatures. It is, therefore, especially important 
that Labour representation should be adequate. 

We recommend, therefore, that the seats allotted to Labour should 
be raised to twenty-six. 

W'e note that according to the White Paper the distribution of 
•seats is to be on a provincial basis. We suggest that this requires 
modification. Certain trades and industries, such as textiles and rail- 
vv’ays are distributed over more than one province. If seats should be 
allocated on a purely provincial basis, certain trade unions would be 
.handicapped, while others would be given more than their reasonable 
quota of representation. We recommend that Labour seats should be 
fixed on an industrial basis with due regard to provincial considera- 
tions. 


59. We accept the provisions of the White Paper for the Federal 
Franchise, subject to the amendments which we have suggested in 
respect of the qualifications of women electors, and to our proposals 
in regard to Labour representation, but we desire to state that we 
regard the provision as only a temporary one until a means can be 
found of extending the franchise and of making the British-India 
side of the Federal Legislature more representative of the masses of 
the people. 


60. The transformation of British India from a unitary into a 
federal state necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations Federation 
between the Federal and the Provincial Governments. Hitherto ^heandt^^e 
Provincial Governments have been subordinate to the Central Govern- units, 
ment; they are under an obligation to obey its orders and directions, 
but under the new constitution the representative spheres of the 
Centre and the Provinces will be strictly delimited, and the juris- 
diction of each will exclude the jurisdiction of the other. We are 
impressed by the possible dangers of a too strict adherence to the 
principles of what is known as Provincial Autonoiny. ^ The Indian 
Statutory Commission in its recommendations for Provincial Autonomy 
was, we think, not unaffected by the- desire to give the largest possible 
ambit to autonomy in the Provincial sphere, owing to their inability at 
that time to recommend responsibility at the Centre. The larger 
measure of Indian self-government which has obtained in the Provinces 
■during the past twelve years has also, we think, tended to develop, 
and perhaps over-develop, a desire for complete freedom of control from 
the Centre. It is, however, clear to us that there are many matters of 
administration in which the closest co-operation is needed between Pro- 
vince and Province and also between Provinces and States.^ It^ is 
obvious that there may be differences of policy in regard to^ irrigation 
and forests, whereby one unit of the Federation may be injured by 
another, and the Constitution provides for no redr^s. We do not think 
it is possible to give definite powers to the Federal Government in these 
respects, but we consider that every effort should be made to develop 
inter-Provincial conferences, whereat administrative problems common 
to adjacent areas and points of difference may be discussed and.,a<p- 
justed. We think also that where there are definite disputes between 
Provinces, the Governor-General should be empowered to adjudicate on 
the appeal of an aggrieved unit, and, unless he thinks fit summarily to 
Teject the application, he should^ be required to appoint an advisory 
tribunal for the purpose of investigating the report upon the complaint. 
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PAET V 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

61 . We have already stated that we are in general agreement with 
the plan in the White Paper for the distribution of legislative powers 
between the Centre and the Provinces, and we agree that where in the 
concurrent field there is a conflict of legislatures the Federal law should 
prevail, but we see certain difficulties in the provision that the Federa- 
tion should be forbidden to pass legislation imposing a financial 
burden on the Provinces. The matter particularly arises in respect of 
Labour Legislation. 


62 . It is proposed in the White Paper that such subjects as Health 
Insurance and Invalidity and Old Age Pensions should be subjects of 
Provincial Legislation We see serious objection to this, and consider 
that they should be included in the Concurrent List. While it is neces- 
sary that the more industrialized Provinces should be able to legislate 
on these subjects in the interests of the urban workers and should not 
have to wait for the concurrence of those which are predominantly rural, 
it is undesirable to exclude the possibility of All-India legislation which 
may well become necessary in order that there should be uniformity of 
treatment of the workers as between Province and Province and that 
industry in one Province should be burdened with obligations not im- 
posed in another. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum submitted by 
him, argued that social insurance should also be included in the list of 
Federal subjects, but here, again, we consider it would be better that 
it should be in the concurrent list. We consider that in order to obtain 
an All-India Code of Labour and social legislation it is necessary that 
the Federal Legislature should have power to pass legislation imposing 
financial liabilities on the Provincial Governments, but that where this 
is done grants-in-aid from Federal revenues should be paid to the Pro- 
vinces and also to such Indian States as are prepared to put in force 
such legislation. It should, in our view, follow that there should be a 
central inspection and a measure of control, wherever such grants are 
made. We consider that there seems much to be said for utilizing the 
machinery of adoptive Acts as used in Great Britain in connection with 
Local Government legislation. We have to endeavour to steer- a course 
between delay caused by the difficulty of getting less advanced Pro- 
vinces to agree to such legislation, and the possibility of friction in 
such matters as factory legislation as between Province and Province 
or the Provinces and the States. The mechanism of the adoptive Act 
supported by grants-in-aid in return for inspection seems to us un- 
objectionable in theory and useful in practice. 


63 . We recognize that among Indian statesmen there is a consider- 
able dii^erence of opinion in regard to the disposal of residuary 
powers. Broadly speaking, the Hindu community is in favour of their 
allocation to the Central Legislature, while the Muslims wish that they 
should be given to the Provinces. We do not think that this difference 
of opinion is due to any real disagreement on grounds of constitutional 
theory, but is dictated by the supposed interests of the two communi- 
ties, and we feel, therefore, free to consider the matter entirely on its 
merits, apart from any ouestion of the views that have been put before 
us by the contending parties. It has generally been the case that in the 
formation of Federal Constitutions in the early; stages centrifugal ten- 
dencies have been very strong. These tendencies have in India been 
reinforced by the fact that a greater degree of responsibility was given 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to the Provinces than to the 
Centre, and the Representatives of the Provinces have not infrequently 
tended to press to an extreme the conception of Provincial Autonomy 
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So that, in fact, a Central Government becomes nothing more than a 
weak and ineffective link between a number of autonomous units. We 
recognize that the composition of the Central Legislature, representing 
as it will partly the Provinces and partly the Indian States, may seem 
to reinforce the arguments of those who claim that residual powers 
should be in the Provinces ; but it has been a general experience in 
Federations that after a period of time it has been found that the 
powers of the Central Government are insufficient and that too great 
a degree of autonomy has been given to Provincial units. We are not 
unmindful of the danger of centrifugal tendencies developing in India, 
particularly in view of the fact that some Provinces differ from others 
in the predominance of certain communities, and we should be unwill- 
ing in any way to strengthen and encourage tendencies which would 
work against the unity of India. We therefore consider that in view 
of future possibilities, it would be wise that the residuary powers 
should remain with the Centre. 

64. We agree with the proposals contained in paragraph 39 of 
White Paper, subject to one change. The paragraph suggests that the 
Budget “will be framed by the Finance Minister in consultation with 
his colleagues and the Governor-General.^^ We would prefer that the 
arrangement of the Budget should be in the hands of the Ministry alone, 
but that it should be their clear duty to make provision for appropria- 
tions required for the Eeserved Departments and for the discharge of 
the functions of the Grown in relation to the Indian States, which ap- 
propriations will be taken by the Governor-General on his own respon- 
sibility. In regard to these appropriations, we note with approval the 
intimation that the Governor-General ^‘will be enjoined by his Instru- 
ment of Instructions to consult his Ministers before reaching any 
decision on appropriations for the Department of Defence.'^ We also 
are in general agreement with the proposals contained in paragraphs 
56, on page 28 of the White Paper, and the subsequent paragraphs 
relating to the allocation of revenues between the Federation and the 
Units. We further agree with proposals 95 to 100 of the White Paper 
as to the procedure with regard to financial proposals. 

As we have already indicated, we are opposed to the creation of 
Second Chambers, but, in any event, we could not agree to Money Bills 
being submitted to Joint Sessions of both Houses, or, indeed, being con- 
trolled in any way by an Upper House. With regard to Federal finance, 
the White Paper says : “. . . the Governor-General, if he is unable to 
accept the proposals of his Ministers or the decision of the Legislature 
as consistent with the discharge of any of his special responsibilities, 
will be enabled to bring the resulting appropriations into accord with 
his own estimates of the requirements, and if necessary, through his 
special legislative powers, to secure that the annual Finance Act pro- 
vides him with^ resources which will cover the appropriations which he " 
finally authenticates.^’ The Governor-General has, therefore, two justi- 
fications for interfering with financial autonomy; (1) the need for 
ensuring sufficient supplies for his Eeserved Subjects and for certain 
salaries; and (2) a special responsibility for the “safety of the financial 
stability and credit of the Federation.” While the first safeguard is 
probably necessary, so long as there are Eeserved Subjects there should 
be recognized conditions under which the second responsibility should 
cease to be operative.^ We do not hold that the investment of British 
money forms any justification for special safeguarding. In any event, 
this should only continue until India has established her independent 
status as a borrower in the world’s money market, 

65. We are of opinion that the Financial Adviser to be appointed Jinandal 
under the White Paper proposals should not be appointed for an in- 
definite period, but should have a time-limit of not more than ten 
years, unless his services are requested thereafter by the Minister. His 
sphere of advice should be limited to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General, though his advice should be at the disposal of the 
Prime Minister and, indeed, of the whole of the Government of India. 

He should not, however, on any account, be in a position to interfere 
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in the normal sphere of the Finance Member. He should be chosen by 
the Governor-General in consultation with his Ministers. The White* 
Paper places a special responsibility on the Governor-General for ''the 
safeguarding' of the financial stability and credit of the Federation, in 
order to confer on him powers to step in if the need should arise in the 
event of the policy of his Ministers in respect of, for example, budget- 
ing or borrowing being such as to be likely, in the Governor-Generars 
opinion, to endanger seriously the provision of resources to meet the 
requirements of his Pteserved Departments or any of the obligations 
of the Federation, whether directly or indirectly, by prejudicing Indians 
credit in the money markets of the world. It is in order to assist him 
in the discharge of this special responsibility that the^ Governor- 
General is to be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser. There 
is no doubt that the credit of India in the money markets of the world 
IS of primary and overwhelming interest to India, even more than to 
this country. We agree with the Indian Delegates, therefore when they 
state in their Memorandum that the Financial Adviser should be an 
Adviser to the Indian Government. In view of the Memorandum sub- 
mitted to us by Sir Malcolm Hailey, it is a vital necessity that, taking 
into consideration the heavy expense that is bound to be entailed in 
setting up the new Constitution, with a greatly enlarge franchise, the* 
strictest economy should be observed wherever it is possible, without 
detracting from the nation-building services. ^ We would suggest that 
the most fruitful fields for the practice of this economy would be (a)* 
in the Army expenditure; (&) in the transfer at as early a date as 
possible of the terms of future recruitment, pay, etc., of the services to* 
the Governments in India; and (c) in having single-Chamber Govern- 
ment, both for the Federation and the Provinces. We think that the 
Federal Legislature should 'be empowered, whenever necessary, to im- 
pose financial obligations on the Provincial Legislatures in order ta* 
secure uniformity throughout the Federation in connection with labour- 
er social legislation. We agree with the White Paper that a special 
responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces should not 
be imposed on Governors. 

Oomiaeiolal 

BfacriminatSon. India has, since the inauguration of the present Constitution in 

1921, worked under a convention vrhich gives her full autonomy in her 
fiscal afiairs — ^without any interference from Whitehall on any matters 
on which the Government of India and the Legislature are in agree- 
ment. This followed on the Eeport of the Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament of l’7th November, 1919. Paragraph 33 of that 
Keport said m^er alia that: 

"Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is 
dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade and commerce 
of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there' 
can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the 
future is equally clear . . . 

Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of’ 
her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South- 
Africa.” 

His Majesty’s Government accepted this recommendation and it was 
intimated to the Government of India by the Secretary of State on 
30th June, 1931. The Statutory Commission in their Eeport quote the- 
statement made by the Secretary of State in March, 1931, that: 

"After the Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses 
and Lord Ourzon’s promise in the House of Lords, it was- 
absolutely impossible for me to interfere with the right which I 
believe was wisely given and which I am determined to maintain 
—to give to the Government of India the right to consider’ 
the interests of India first just as we, without any complaint 
from any other parts of the Empire, and the other parts of the:^ 
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Empire, without any complaint from us, have- always chosen the 
tariff arrangements which they think best fitted for their needs, 
thinking of their own citizens first. 

In the course of his evidence before us, Sir Charles Innes, who, 
before taking up his duties as Governor of Burma, was on the Council 
of the Governor- General of India as Commerce Member, said in regard 
to India’s attitude to the Ottawa agreements : 

“1 think it was mainly due to the fact that the Indians realized 
that it was for themselves to decide whether or not they would 
ratify that agreement. In the old days, before we introduced this 
principle of discriminating protection, every Indian thought that 
Britain kept India a free-trade country in the interest of her own 
trade. When the Fiscal Convention was introduced and when we 
passed a Besolution in favour of discriminating protection, and the 
first Steel Bill was passed, we at once transferred all that from the 
political sphere to the economic sphere, and in recent years in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly more and raore we have been creating 
a strong Free Trade Party. It was getting more ^nd more difficult 
for me to pass Protection Bills. I think that is all to the good; it 
shows the value of responsibility, and I am perfectly sure that^ if we 
had not taken that action, you would never have got the Indian to 
agree to the British preference on steel, or to* the Ottawa agreement, 
and it seems to me a. very good example of the stimulating effect of 

responsibility. ”2 

We realize the importance of giving full weight to this evidence on 
the value of placing responsibility on the Indian Legislature, coming, 
.as it does, from one who is in a position to speak with authority. 

The Statutory Commission further point out that: — 

An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been arriv- 
ed at in one other region. The Secretary of State has relinquished his 
control of policy in the matter of the purchase of Government stores for 
India, other than military stores. The Governments in India in agree- 
ment with the legislatures, are now free to buy stores in India, in 
this country, or abroad, as seems best to them, and the Secretaiy of 
'State though he is by statute responsible to Parliament, has under- 
taken not to intervene. ”3 

There is much force in Mr. Baldwin’s words: — 

''All the safeguards are being examined by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, but whatever safeguards we have the real safeguard is the 
maintenance of goodwill. If there is not a basis of goodwill, your 
trade will eventually wither away, and I regret to say that some of 
the measures which have been suggested and which Lancashire 
people have been asked to support, have, in my judgment, been 
calculated to destroy rather than to further any possibility of that 
goodwill between Lancashire and India which we can g*et, which 
~we ought to get, and which we cannot do without .... 

"The boycott has died away .... by a conviction in the minds of 
the Indians themselves that we were going to deal honourably with 
them and keep our word about getting on with the reforms. 

The same idea is expressed in the Memorandum submitted to us by 
Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru : — 

"The best safeguard that Lancashire, or for the matter of that 
England, can have for trade and commerce in India, is the goodwill 
of the people of India. ”5 

We think, therefore, that the time has now come to recognize in the 
Constitution Act the right and the responsibility of India to settle her 
'Own fiscal affairs as freely as and on a basis of equality with Great 
■Britain and the Dominions. 

^ Vol. I, p. 356, para. 402. 

* Minutes of Evidence Joint Committee, p. 564. 

® Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 356, para. 402. 

♦"Times,’’ 30th June, 1933. 

® Record Ho. 10, p. 27, para. 42, 16th November, 1933. 
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We a^rse with the British India delegates in their Memorandum 
submitted to us, that the question of Commercial Discrimination might 
be left to the commercial interests in India and England who 'would 
doubtless be able to evolve a friendly settlement by negotiation, h aid- 
ing that, we agree that it might be provided in the Constitution Act 
that anything of the nature of discriminatory 

the previous assent of the Governor-General. We think that the 
formula proposed by the Indian delegates should be adopted, name y, 
that the Governor-General should not be entitled to refuse his assent 
unless he is assured that the object of the legislation is, in the 
words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Deport, “not so much to promote 
Indian commerce as to injure British commerce,” or, as proposea 
by the Statutory Commission, “in order to prevent serious prejudice 
to one or more sections of the commimit}" as compared witn otner 
sections.” 


Disaliowancr of 67. We think that the provision for disallowance by the King in 
Acts. Council at any time within twelve months of Acts passed by the Legis- 

lature and approved by the Governor-General is a retrograde step for 
which no reasonable excuse can be put forward. This power which was 
formerly embodied in some of the Dominion constitutions was finally 
abandoned by the Statute of Westminster and we see no need to 
resuscitate it in the case of India. 


03 ^ impressed with the insistence with which Indians of all 

^ *' sorts of opinion ask that a statement of their '^fundamental rights” 

should find a place in the new Constitution Act. The Report of the 
Indian All-Parties Conference also made a strong point of this. The 
authors of the White Paper ^'see serious objections” to giving statutory 
expression to a declaration of this character, and suggest that in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of the new Constitution a pronouncement on 
the matter might be made by the Sovereign. We cannot forget that 
such a pronouncement was made by her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
in these words: — 

"We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in 
any wise favoured, none elected, or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law, and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that thev abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of any 
of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure. 

"And it is our further will that, so far as mav be, our subje ts, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to office 
in our service the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

"We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connected 
therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State, and we 
will see that generally in framing and administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and customs, of Ind: a.” 

We cannot pretend to believ’e that full effect has been given to the 
terms of that Royal Proclamation in India. In view of the fact that 
it has been impressed on the Indian delegates^ that no pledges or 
declarations are binding save such as are embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, we think the Indian plea is sound, that whenever possible their 
fundamental rights should be embodied in the Constitution Act and so 
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be secured to them beyond the possibility of doubt. A proposed list 
of these ‘'fundamental rights’" is given in Chapter 7 of the Eeport of 
the Indian All-Parties Conference. ^ In reference to these they say: — 

“Our first care should be to have our fundamental Irights 
guaranteed in a manner which will not admit their withdrawal 
under any circumstances. With perhaps less reason than we have 
most of the modern constitutions of Europe have specific provisions 
to secure such rights to the people. ”2 

They go on very pertinently to say that: — 

“Another reason why great importance attaches to a declaration 
of rights is the unfortunate existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards and guarantees are necessary to create 
and establish a sense of security among those who look upon each 
other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the full 
enjoyment of religious and communal rights to all communities than 
by including them among the basic principles of the constitution. 

69. The High Commissioner for India is at present appointed under HighCcm. 
Section 29a of the Government of India Act and he has certain powers 
delegated to him by the Secretary of State for India or the Secretary 

of State in Council with regard to making contracts. The various 
Dominions appoint their own High Commissioners as a~ matter of right 
without any provision being necessary in their constitutions. We think 
that India should, in this matter, stand .in the same position as the 
Dominions and that the High Commissioner for India should have an 
equal status and full powers to act on tho instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India without any necessity of reference to Whitehall. 

70. We now come to what we consider to be one of the most important 
points of the new Constitution — the position of the India Office. It is 
the negation of responsible self-government to have an India Office 
continue to exist on anything like the same lines as have obtained since 
the Crown took over the administration from the East India Company. 

If the Government of India have been an autocracy, the India Office 
has been much more so. It was said by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
at the inauguration of the present Constitution, that “autocracy is now 
definitely abandoned.” We believe that the time has come to give 
practical efiect to this state of affairs. We should like to see Indian 
affairs brought at once under the Dominions Office. Failing this, and 
as a step in that direction, our proposal is that the India Office should 
be done away with entirely and a new Office created with a Secretary 
of State for the self-governing parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in the East. This would include not only India but also 
Ceylon. Burma, if separated, and other portions of the British Com- 
mon wen 1th of Nations in the East as and when they became self- 
governing. 

71. We are strongly of opinon that the Advisers of the Secretar 3 r of 
State should not exceed thre:e in number and should be all India’s or— iwisers 
in the event of our proposals being adopted for a new Office and 
Secretary of State for the self-governing portions of the Empire in the 

East — drawn from such self-governing territories. 

72. Diirina: the three sessions of the Indian Bound Table Conference Haiiway 
this matter, being of comparatively minor importance, did not come 

no for discussion. It was one of the matters, however, which the 
Governor- General discussed in Delhi with the Consultative Committee. 

There is o-eneral agreement that there should be a Statutory Railway 
Board. We are of opinion, however, that this Board should be set up 

^ Reuort of the All-Parties Conference, pp. 101-103 
2J6td.,p. 89. * ' 

* p. 90. 
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hj the Central Indian Legislature to whom it should be responsible. 
The Minister who is responsible to the Legislature for the Indian 
Hailways and for the Eailway Budget should be ex-officio Chairman 
of the "Eailway Board, but we consider that it is undesirable that he 
should be subject to interpellation on details of administration, parti 
cularly those relating to appointments and promotions. 

iBaserveBank. 73. The White Paper proposes, in paragraph 32, that a Eeserve 
Bank, ‘'free from political influence, will have been set up by Indian 
legislation,” before the first Federal Ministry comes into being. If it 
should be proved impossible successfully to start the Keserve Bank, His 
Majesty^ s Government “are pledged to call into conference representa- 
tives of Indian opinion.” We note that neither at the first nor at the 
second Hound Table Conference was the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank treated as a condition precedent to the inauguration of the 
Federation. It was an entirely new proposal brought forward at the 
third Round Table Conference. We understand that the Indian Legis- 
lature has already passed a Reserve Bank of India Act, and we venture 
to hope that the date of its inauguration may be speedily decided, 
since we understand that the beginning of the Indian Federation 
depends upon it. Assuming the establishment of the Bank, we suggest 
that the Governor and Deputy Governor should be selected by the 
Governor- General in consultation with his Ministers. 

We are not in agreement with the underlying conception of the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank, namely, that it should be entirely 
free from political influence. 

We consider that decision of policy in respect of credit and currency 
are vital interests of the community. They should not be made by 
shareholders whose private interests may not coincide with the welfare 
of the State, but should be influenced by the Government. 

In any event it should be made clear that India’s currency and 
credit policy will be decided in accordance with her own needs and 
not biy the influence of external financial interests or foreign creditors. 

“Tlie 74. We are in substantial agreement with the proposals in the White 

.Judicature. paper with regard to the future of the Judicature and for the estab- 

lishment of a Federal Court, but we dissent from the proposal to create 
a separate Supreme Court of Appeal. We consider that the object in 
view would be more, conveniently attained by giving to the Legislature 
power to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. We assume 
that if this were done the Court would sit in two Chambers, the first 
dealing with Federal and the second with British-India Appeals. 


The Public 
•Services. 


75, We are generally in agreement with the proposals in the White 
Paper with regard to the future of the Public Services, but would re- 
commend two alterations. In the first place we consider that despite 
the strong arguments submitted to us for the retention of recruiting 
to the Security Services by the Secretary of State, it is preferable, in 
view of the strength of Indian sentiment on the point that future recruit- 
ment for these services should b© in the hands of the Governor-General. 
Secondly we consider that without impairing the efficiency of the admi- 
nistration some acceleration in the rate of Indianization is practicable. 


Surma. 76. We are in general agreement with the proposals in the White 

Paper regarding the future constitution of Burma. Despite the con- 
flicting results of recent elections we ar© convinced that the majority 
of the people of that country are in favour of separation from India 
and that the anti-separationist movement is actuated rather by desire 
to obtain a more advanced constitution for a separated Burma than 
by a wish to keep their country as a province in an Indian Federation. 
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We h^e alre^y in discussing the Indian problem stated our objec- 
nons to Second Chambers and to the continuation of the Ecclesiastical' 
Establishment and we content ourselves here with saying that the same 
objections hold good in respect of Burma. 

We also would express the hope that the maintenance of communal 
electorates may be only a temporary phase in the progress towards 
complete self-government. 

j 

The same is read. 


It is moved by the Lord in the Chair that the Draft Report laidl 
before the Committee by himself be now considered. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, as an amendment to the above motion, 
that the Draft Report laid before the Committee biy| himself be* 
considered in lieu thereof. 


Objected to. 


On Question: — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr, Cocks, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


INTot Contents (24). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose.. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment to the above motion is disagreed to. 
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be agreed toT- Committee by himself be considered, 


Objected to. 


On Question;— 


Contents (19) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel, 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan, 

Mr, Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoarei 
Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Earl Winterton. 

The original motion is agreed to. 


Hot Contents (9) 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Hall. 


-morrow at half- 


pas?^Ten^o’clocL Committee be adjourned till to 
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Present ; 


Lobb Abchbishof of Cantebbtjby. 
Mabqxjess of Salisbxjby. 

Mabqttess of Zetland. 

Mabqxjess of Linlithgow. 
Mabqdess of Reading. 

Eabl of Debby. 

Eabl of Lytton. 

Eabl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd Keb (M. Lothian). 

Lobd Habdinge of Penshubst. 
Lobd Rnell. 

Lobd Ranis eilloub. 

Lobd Hutc hison of Montbose. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butleb. 

Majob Cad o GAN. 

Mb. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock- 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mb. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoabe.. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Sib Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sib John Wabdlaw -Milne. 
Eabl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are road. 

PART I*" is again read and postponed. 

PART II is considered. 

Paragraph is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 44 and 45 are again road. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury to leave out paragraphs 44 
and 45 and to insert the following now paragraph 

( “ 44. It is unnecessary to discuss how far there have been pledges by this 
Country to carry out a policy of self-government in India or how far these 
have been conditional, because the Secretary of State on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government has stated that the reference to the Joint Committee 
leaves the recommendations it is to make unreservedly in its hands. 
Nevertheless, undoubtedly a solemn declaration was made in the Act of 1919 
that this Country intends to give an increasing measure of self-government to 
India, and the Committee has boon appointed to ascertain how this can best 
be efEocted. The White Paper contains the proposals primarily submitted to 
our consideration, but the White Paper itself has grown out of the Report of 
the Statutory Commission, and in considering tho White Paper wo ought to 
keep constantly in mind not only tho facts as tho Commission has set them 
forth, but also tho policy recommended in their Report — the outcome of three 
years close study of tho question both hero and in India itsolf . 

The Committee, therefore, notes with satisfaction that over a large part of 
the held of Indian constitutional reform tho White Paper and tho Report of 
the Statutory Commission are in general accord, and this by itself places that 
part of tho subject in a special position to command tho favourable considere\- 
tion of Parliament, Those two documents agree that tho time has arrived 
when Constitutions for Provincial self-government should bo established. 

* For convenience it may be noted that this Fart I was never considered, as the 
Committee agreed to consider an alternative Part I laid before them by the Lord 
in the Chair on the 24th July, 1934, vide infra, pp. 470 — 491. 

All amenimsnts are to th3 Draft R 0 port( vide infra, paras. 1 — 42B, pp.470 — 491^? 
and vide supra, paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64 — 263) and NOT to the Report as pub- 
lished (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached {vide infra, pp. 621 — 544), showing on which pages of the 
Proceedings amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Even if Provincial Constitutions did not have this combined authority hohind 
them, it is reasonable on the face of it that the process of the development 
of self-government should begin from the bottom. E\udence has been given 
before us that this is the wish of a great body of orthodox Hindus ; indeed, 
it was urged by witnesses that we ought to begin with the development of 
self-government in the villages. Even if the revival throughout India of the 
ancient village councils may be held to be no longer possible, at any rate there 
is every reason that we should begin as far down as may be in the administra- 
tive scale, that we ought to construct the units before we federate them and 
that, therefore, our first duty is to develop self-government in the Provinces. 
Moreover, it must never be forgotten that the claim of self-government of a 
Province by the homogeneous people of the* Province — of Bengal, for example 
— by Bengalis or Bombay by Mahrattas — is far stronger than the claim of 
the many varied races and languages of India to govern India as a whole. It 
ought, however, at once to be confessed that Provincial Constitutions, even 
if we go no further, present by themselves many formidable difficulties. To 
these this Report will return later. It is sufficient to note at this point that 
such problems as Communal Representation, Indianisation of the Services, 
the solvency of Provincial finance, the security of Law and Order and the 
integrity of the Courts, are very complicated "and very arduous, and that 
rtherafore, in our view their solution must be tentative, the time having 
‘Certainly not yet arrived when Parliament can safely wash its hands of the 
•problems which even this Provincial branch of the subject presents. 

It follows that the Committee must approach the solution of the further 
problem connected with the Central Constitution even more cautiouSsly. If 
the evid3nce given before the Committee be examined it will be found that 
no answer has been given to difficulties of great substance which are involved 
in the proposals of the White Paper for the Central Constitution. With these 
we proceed to deal subject to this preliminary observation. In the cjiticisms 
which follow we must not be taken to underrate tho remarkable ability of 
many Indian Officials and politicians of whom there wore striki^ug examples 
>in the Indian Delegation acting with the Joint Committee. 

Tho true character of the Indian problem will never be up.derstood unless 
the essential difficulties which stand in the way of its solution are borne in 
mind : that is to say tho demand for federation without the provision of 
equality of status in the units ; the claim of Indians to self-government 
jnotwithstanding the lack of personal experience and inherited guidance which 
handicaps them in exercising the higher functions of government ; the 
impossibility of any real contact in direct representation between tho people 
and their representatives ; the profound communal difforonces which split 
Indian Society into fragments impossible to coalesce ; the novelty of Provin- 
cial reform and its necessarily tentative character, and the reaction of these 
the Central Government. Unless these fup.damental difficulties can 
bo met any federal system in India must be unworkable. No useful purpose 
is served by glossing them over ; still less in ignoring them. That is an 
expedient to which British policy is much accustomed when it is jnesented 
with difficulties. We often take refuge in it because we assure ourselves that 
if these difficulties in practice are found not to work they can always be altered. 
What is exceptional, however, and vital in the present case is that once the 
lines of the federal constitution are fixed there can be no retreat. It is tlds 
formidable feature in the problem which throws such special responsibility 
on the J oint Select Committee, a feature and n responsibility which arc not 
always appreciated by expert advisers who are prominent on Indian reform. 
Thera are in particular many supporters of the policy of the White Paper 
who deal in the widest generalities. It is to be doubted whether some of them 
get further than tho simplest fallacious syllogism. The system of government 
in India has hitherto been authoritarian : it is admitted that this old system 
must be abandoned ; tho White Paper abandons it : therefore they approve 
of tho White Paper. Tho J oint Select Committee caimot be content with an 
argument on these linos. On tho contrary wo have been impressed by the 
general admission that the working of the White Paper policy is highly 
uncertain. It has been ev^en termed a colossal experiment. The Committee 
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has considered how far the colossal experiment is likely to overcome ther 
essential difficulties which have been formulated above. 

And first the White Paper proposes that tho several xmits of the federation 
shall not have equal constitutional status. 

This arises from the effort to combine in one Parliamentary federation 
the States in India and the British Indian Provinces. In the words of a 
member of the Committee “ there are two distinct and different forms of 
government in existence in India, autocratic personal rule in the Indian 
States and democratic representative government in British India.” It may 
be added that the personal autocrats are sovereign Princes, owning it is true 
feudal obedience within certain limits to the King-Emperor, but hitherto 
completely independent of any purely British Indian authority. It is no 
matter of surprise that it has been found difficult to weld together in one 
federation of the normal type units so differently constituted. According 
to the White Paper the British Indian members of the Federal Legislature 
are to be elected. Those representing the States are to be nominees of the 
Princes. It may be asked broadly how long it is likely that a combination 
of units of such diverse conditions can have any stability. Illustrations of 
the doubts suggested by this question are to be found in the papers laid before 
the Committee. A dissolution of the Assembly by the Governor General 
would as regards two -thirds of that body, elected in British India, have the 
ordinary effect. The other third would merely be re -nominated by the same 
Princes as before — a very truncated form of dissolution. Yet this is no small 
matter ; the power of dissolution in the hands of the head of ih© State is 
essential to the working of constitutional government. On the other hand 
though an Indian State representative would have fixity of tenure as against 
the action of the Governor General we are inclined to think that he would 
have no fixity of tenure at all as against the Prince, but would hold his seat 
entirely at the Prince’s pleasure. Certain vague assurances it is true were 
suggested to the Committee, that once they were nominted these State 
representatives would not be disturbed by their rulers during the term of the 
legislature. But it may be permitted to doubt whether if a representative 
differed from the Prince he would in fact long continue to hold his seat.. 
These however are difficulties in detail ; a constitutional dilemma of funda- 
mental importance from which there appears to be no issue remains to be 
mentioned. 

The Federa\ Legislature must embrace all parts of Greater India, and in 
the White Paper must take action upon British Indian questions as well a 
upon those interesting the federation as a whole. The question therefore at 
once arises : are the representatives of tlie Princes to vote upon issues con- 
cerning only British India, with which the States have nothing to do ? That 
perhaps might be admitted as a sort of illogical makeshift if the British 
Indian representatives were to have a corresponding authority as to the 
States. Bat this is not to be so. The Princes’ representatives are by law to 
have a right to which the representatives of the Provinces would have no 
corresponding authority. The autocratic sovereign rulers of the States 
would not admit for a moment the intervention of British Indian votes to 
control their domestic concerns. Nevertheless, their representatives are to 
be legislators who may have if they please a share in the control of the domestic 
affairs of British India. There is, it is clear, no answer to the dilemma which 
these provisions of the White Paper present. All that could be urged, and was 
urged, in. evidence was that in practice there might be established a convention 
under which the representatives of the States would exercise a self-denying 
ordinance and would refrain from using their right to intervene in British 
Indian affairs. How that convention is to be defined was left in the evidence 
completely undetermined. And for a very good reason, that however it is 
determined it must inevitably break down. It is a commonplace of constitu- 
tional government that the legislature by its votes not only enacts laws but 
appoints and dismisses responsible Governments. The provisions of a 
particular measure may interest only British India, yet if t is of suffieient 
importance for its rejection to involve the existence of the Governmeni?^ 
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this becomes of direct interest to India as a whole, and it is clear that no 
convention can prevent the representatives of the Princes from taking part 
in the critical division. It follows that this anticipated convention would 
break down in the face of any measure of first-class importance upon which 
the fate of a Government might depend. Neither in theory therefore nor in 
practice is there any issue from the dilemma. 

As an illustration. Income Tax is a notable example of the relative dis- 
ability under which, under the White Paper, British India would stand. 
Income Tax could be imposed or maintained upon British Indians by the votes 
of the States, yet except in an emergency the Princes will admit of no Federal 
authority to imx^ose direct taxation on their own subjects. Incidentally it 
follows that direct taxation in all its forms, with one rather doubtful exception, 
cannot be used for federal purposes, since the Provinces cannot be asked to 
bear an unequal burden. The fact is that though the Princes under certain 
conditions are prepared to accept federation they are not willing unreservedly 
to accept federal authority. The authority of the King-Emperor they willingly 
acknowledge, but, broadly speaking, as to federal legislation even where they 
are prepared to accept it they will only carry it out in whatever manner they 
themselves may consider appropriate. The Princes will take no orders from 
the federal responsible Government. The federal Government thus can claim 
obedience to its decisions in some units the Provinces, in other units the 
Btates, it can only do so by consent of their rulers. 

In considering this subject of the solidarity of the Federation as proposed 
in the White Paper, it is not out of place to estimate what degree of perman- 
‘ence ought fairly to be attributed to the adhesion to it of the States. The 
•right of discretionary secession would obviously be inadmissible. Yet can we 
say it is unreasonable, as the evidence on behalf of the Princes claimed, that 
there should be some such right retained in case of a profound alteration of 
circumstances. Supposing the W^liite Paper Constitution developed here- 
after, with the consent, say, of a passing majority in Parliament towards 
Dominion status, which is the avowed objective of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and his friends : what then ? Dominion status means a Dominion con- 
stitution, which would carry with it the power for India to free herself 
altogether from Imperial authority. Assuredly the Princes cannot be held 
to be bound to such an evolution of federation against their interests, which 
are bound up with the maintenance of the principle of unquestioned 
sovereignty. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that if the majority of the 
Indian delegation were to have its way this is precisely the situation that the 
Princes may have to face. 

This question of the right of secession emerged in the Burmese discussion 
before the Committee, and this is therefore an appropriate place to direct 
the attention of Parliament to the special difficulties which Burma presents. 

In some ways the case of Burma offers less complication than the case of 
Tndia. But it has a formidable dilemma of its own. It seems that Burma is in 
reality opposed to inclusion in the Indian federation and therefore her 
delegates asked the Committee for a discretionary right to secede. This is 
clearly inadmissible. On such terms the inclusion of Burma in the federation 
evidently must be barred. But the alternative of giving her a White Paper 
Oonstitution of her own, as is proposed, in the face of the comparative 
absence of constitutional and political experience seems also indefensible, not 
to speak of the economic subordination of Burma to India which forbids 
genuine separation. Yet this is the solution proposed by the supporters of 
the White Paper. 

There is a further difficulty in the general relation of the States to the 
federation disclosed in the White Paper, which though of an interim character 
is important. What is to be done in the interests of the States themselves 
and in the interests of the balance of political power in the federation during 
the interim period, when only a cei’tain number of them have signified their 
willingness to join ? This problem still awaits the opinion of the Princes 
before it can be solved. 
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The second essential difficulty which was mentioned at the beginning of 
this part of our Report was the lack of personal experience and inherited 
^guidance which limits Indians in exercising the higher functions of 
•government. 

It is common ground that without the British Army India could not be 
defended from foreign aggression. It is equally admitted that in the last 
resort British troops are necessary to maintain order in India itself. The 
•Committee have realised in the course of its enquiry the vital character of 
British services in protecting Indians not only from external enemies but 
from disorder amongst themselves. On the civil side Indians under British 
training have made immense advances in administrative efficiency. Many of 
them possess great ability and they have shown remarkable adaptability 
to our training in all the manifold details of w^estern administration. But 
even here few Indians would contend that their Country could for the present 
be successfully administered without a large naeasure of guidance by British 
officials. Yet as the White Paper stands there is little doubt that the services 
upon which the vast Indian population depends for their security and welfare 
will under its provisions sufier serious deterioration. This dependence 
especially on the side of Defence and Order, appears to us to be inconsistent 
with genuine self-government. The White Paper itself has regard to this 
limitation afiecting Indians in the higher functions of government, and it 
provides that the Defence services, together with foreign policy, intimately 
bound up with these services, are to be reserved to the discretion of the 
Yiceroy alone. But will he be able freely to exercise this discretion The 
answer to this question is of deep significance. It must be rememibered that 
the Viceroy in his capacity as Governor-General has to work, as it is proposed, 
with a Responsible Government and to pay hi troops out of the same purse 
which is alone available to the responsible Ministers for all other federal 
purposes. However absolute may oe the terms in which his unfettered 
access to this purse may be safeguarded it is evident that in practice the 
legislature and the Ministers responsible to it will have the strongest induce- 
ment to bring pressure to bear upon him, pressure ver}^ difficult to resist, in 
order to help “flieir own political objectives at the expense of the interests 
of the Reserved subjects. We feel that such a situation is fraught with 
discord and will invite friction and inefficiency. 

This is one of the principal objections to the financial proposals of the Tv kite 
Paper. It cioes not however stand a one, but it will increase and exacerbate 
the financial confusion which apart from it may be t nticipated. In truth it is 
admitted that Indian finances at the present moment constitute an insuperable 
bar to the immediate operation of a federal constitution and indeed make it 
doubtful whether even the Provincial constitutions can be started forthwith. 
It has in fact been said by a high authority who is a member of the Committee 
•that the proposed new Constitution will be built on a financial quicksand. It 
must be remembered that not only does the Indian financial system share the 
general depression but that the proposed changes are themselves expensive and 
the expectation of social reform, always costly, which have been excited must 
intensify the adverse position. This is not denied. The alternative to which 
.these admissions have driven the White Paper, namely a Federal Constitution 
with delayed action, that is to say passed in all its details but hung up, presents 
difficulties of its own of a formidable character. No one can predict how long 
the financial stress will continue, but until the conditions which the Indian 
problem may present at the end of the period in question are known it would 
•seem to be most unwise to prejudice the future action of Parliament in 
•circumstances yet undisclosed. 

But direct financial difficulties are not the only fiscal aiixieties in the path 
of federation. There is one other element in the question of Indian self- 
government appertaining to the fiscal policy of the future but conc -rning this 
Country as well as India, namely, the possibility of Indian discrimination 
ngainst the commercial interests of the United Kingdom. This of course 
does not bear upon the question whether Indians are unable properly to 
exercise any functions of government, though it must not be left out of sight 
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in considering the fiscal provisions of the Constitution Act. In this place 
therefore we would content ourselves with saying parenthetically that in our 
view it is impossible under the proposals made to us to provide against 
administrative discrimination and that if a Central Constitution on the lines 
of the White Paper were to be adopted we should have to rely for fair treat- 
naent in these matters upon the good sense and good feeling of the Federal 
Government. 

The third essential difficulty belongs to the vast size of India and its 
population and the attempt to represent it in one federal legislature. 

The White Paper proposes that British India should be represented in the 
Federal Legislative Assembly by a system of direct election. The papers, 
laid before us show that some of the most important representatives of the 
Princes in^ the delegation were dissatisfied with the method in which the 
central legislative bodies are proposed to be constituted. It is, however, not 
necessary to go beyond our own experience to convince us that it is impossible 
with direct election, in the conditions which prevail in India, for the members 
of the legislature to be in touch with their constituents or able to escape from 
the acutest form of machine-made electioneering. Th t would be true as the 
proposed franchise stands, but nothing is more certain in constitutional 
development than that the franchise goes through an inevitable process of 
extension. The prospect in British India with direct election by what might 
ultirnately be some 100 million electors voting in constituencies in one case 
as big as Great Britain, only requires to be stated in order to be dismissed. 
In place therefore of the proposals of the White Paper various systems of 
indirect election have been submitted to the Committee, notably election of 
the Central Assembly by members of the Provincial Assemblies. 

But this alternative is by no means without objection. We do not escape 
the fourth essential difficulty in the solution of the Indian Constitutional 
problem. Whether the system of election is direct or indirect the profound 
communal schism makes itself felt. 

Some members of the Committee had hoped that by availing ourselvea 
of the system of proportional representation Hindus and Moslems might 
arrive at a fair representation of their respective communities, but we have 
been assured that any such method as a solution would never be admitted 
by Indian opinion. Whether the White Paper with its direct election is ta 
be accepted or we adopt indirect election in its place, in any case we must 
fall back upon the principle of the Communal Award, which is in truth 
inconsistent with genuine self-government. The fact is that religious cir- 
cumstances in India admittedly are such that a fre3 representative system 
is unacceptable. In order that a certain proportion of Moslems should be* 
returned to the Assembly, electors are not to be allowed to vote exc3pt for 
candidates of their own creed. This is rigidly true of Moslem electors and 
practically true of Hindus, although it is by the wish of the Moslems and 
not of the Hindus that this abnormal system appears to be necessary. Under 
the White Paper with its direct election to the Central Legislature, in order 
to achieve this end an elaborate system of separate creed registers and -of 
difiering constituencies is proposed. Some of these complications are escaped 
if indirect election is substituted in place of the other. But the intermediate 
electorates it seems must still be separated into two creed parties, Moslems, 
and non-Moslems, on the same principle. The consequence of this creed 
arrangement is obvious. There will never be an inducement to a member 
to study he interests of any electors outside his own creed. It follows that 
though indirect election does get rid of many of the fatal objections which 
direct election presents, it does not obviate the greatest of all, namely, the* 
perpetuation of a communal division in the political sphere. 

Indirect election has beyond this certain minor objections peculiar to* 
itself. It prejudices the elective power of dissolution in the hands of the* 
Governor-General ; not indeed to the same, extent as in the case of the States^ 
to which attention has already been called, but still substantially because* 
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unless since tlie last central election there have been changes in the complexion 
of the Provincial Assemblies a dissolution is not likely to produce any change 
in the balance of opinion in the Central Assembly. Even if the strength of 
parties in the Provincial Assemblies had been modified since the last Central 
Election the rigidity of the communal and political obligations under which 
the Provincial chambers would be bound must always tend to make the 
result a foregone conclusion. 


In the face of these essential difficulties — the difference of status in the 
units ; the want of experience and tradition amongst Indians as to certain 
functions of government ; the difficulties of representation in the Central 
Assembly ; and the communal differences — the White Paper provides a 
series of safeguards in the shape of special responsibilities vested in the 
Governor-General to be exercised in his own discretion ; for preventing grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity ; for safeguarding financial stability ; for 
safeguarding the legitimate interests of minorities ; for protecting the rights 
of the Indian States, and for certain other purposes to be mentioned here- 
after. That they should be admitted at all as being required is by iAalf a 
grave criticism of a policy which is designed to give self-government, but 
that these precautions nevertheless correspond to a real necessity in Inc^a 
oannot be denied. The question is, will they be effective and do the politic- 
ally minded Indians intend them to be effective ? In answer to the second 
question, there can be no doubt, if the words used by the Indian delegation 
are to be accepted, that they treat all these safeguards as temporary expedients 
to be swept away within a short period, or at any rate to fall into desuetude. 
We, however, find it difficult to believe that, having regard to the communal 
•situation revealed in the electoral proposals just described, and to the terrorism 
of which abundant evidence was laid before us, and to the obvious 
dangers to the interest of minorities, and to the clashing of the respective rights 
of the States and the Provinces, there will not be full occasion for the protec- 
tion aimed at by these safeguards. And the language of Indian delegates 
which has been cited leads to the conclusion not that the safeguards will not be 
required but that every effort will be made that they shall not be used. The 
‘Capital importance in particular of the question of law and order appeared 
abundantly in the evidence and in the papers laid before the Committee. 
We deal in another part of our Report with this question in the Provincial 
sphere. We indicate in that place that the anti-terrorist organisation ou^ht 
to be directly under the Governor or the Governor-General and the police 
themselves directly under the Governor vrhere he considers it expedient. 
IBut the special responsibility of the Governor-General is very important 
and we have been convinced that he must be really free to exercise his dis- 
cretion in preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of these 
poor people who look to us for protection. Even assuming that it is the inten- 
tion to make the safeguards effective, with the best will in the world the opera- 
tion of them will be hampered. As has already been suggested in the case 
of the reserved services, in respect of all of them their exercise will be subject 
iio unceasing criticism in the legislature and to pressure by the responsible 
governmeht : for it must be remembered that their whole point is that they 
should be operative, if at all, against the wishes of the legislature and of the 
responsible government : otherwise there would be no occasion for them. 
The mischiefs against which they are directed ought to be prevented in the 
normal way by the responsible Ministers themselves in their own discretion. 
It is only because in these matters the responsible Government cannot be 
trusted that these provisions are inserted in the White Paper. We regard 
with profound misgiving the prospect of the Governor-General being called 
upon to use his special powers against the will of his own Ministers.^ Their 
natural constitutional course in such circumstances would be to resign. If 
BO, no other Ministers presumably could command a majority and a deadlock 
must ensue. With this eventuality in front of him the pressure may well be 
too great for the Governor-General to resist. 
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A minor difficulty is that no provision is contained in the White Paper 
to enable the Governor-General to have that information which is necessary 
for him in order that he should know when the exercise of this special responsi- 
bility is called for. We believe that certain amendments might be introduced 
to mitigate the difficulty and to increase this opportunity^ but at the best, 
we doubt whether this object can be satisfactorily achieved. 

There is yet a fifth and last essential difficulty stated at the beginning of 
this part of our Keport which has not yet been dealt with — the tentative- 
character of Provincial reform and its bearing upon the Constitution at the 
Centre. 

What power will the federal government have to guide the Provinces, or 
in the last resort to enforce its decisions upon the Provinces ? In the first 
place there is vagueness in the proposals submitted to us. It must be under- 
stood that between the legislative field under the authority of the Centre and 
the legislative field under the authority of the Provinces there is to be an 
intermediate field in which the two have concurrent jurisdiction. It has been 
argued on high authority that the Federal Government neither could nor 
ought to enforce upon the Provinces the execution of federal legislation in 
the concurrent field. We are not satisfied that this looseness of adminis- 
trative authority will make for good government in the future. But it seems 
quite clear that the contention proves too much, for if the argument is sound 
that federal legislation cannot be enforced in the concurrent fi3id, there will 
,be an equal federal impotence in the federal field as well. In the ca^.e of the 
States, as has been already shown, the federal impotence is even greater 
because whereas in the Provinces acceptance of decisions in the federal field 
is assumed, in the case of the States the federal government as distinguished 
drom the Viceroy has no constitutional right to enforce its authority. ^ It is 
true that the power over the States of paramountcy resides in the Viceroy 
and no doubt the federal Ministers will consider themselves entitled to put 
pressure upon him to use this power for enforcing their wishes. That pressure 
may possibly be effective, though this is a procedure that the Princes certainly 
do not contemplate. The provisions however of the White Paper have in 
these respects never been sufficiently worked out. Similarly the whole 
problem of the relation of the new constitution to the general law has not been 
solved and possibly cannot be solved. There is not merely ambiguity in tho 
treatment of repugnancy between Provincial and Federal legislation, but also 
it seems between either and the legislation of Parliament itself. Anyhow, as 
between the Provinces and the Federation something more precise than the 
provisions of the White Paper are evidently required, though it may be gather- 
ed that precision would be very unwelcome to many members of the Indian 
delegation: In the meantime we may shrink from the vast sea of litigation 
which is opened up by the consideration of these ambiguities. They illustrate 
the essential difidculty which lies in an effort to create new constitutions for 
the units and a new constitution for the federation at the same time. 

We must however not be understood to suggest that the Central Govern- 
ment would be powerless, but that it would be powerless in guiding aright the 
new Provincial administrations. Even if the vagueness of the White Paper 
were eliminated the federal responsible Government will neither be experi- 
enced nor disinterested. It will probably be an uninstructed focus of faction 
and intrigue. Yet in the interests of the Provinces the wise guidance of some 
central authority is certainly required. We repeat that we do not think the 
Central Government in the White Paper would be powerless. We are aware 
that there is in some minds a tendency to pass lightly over the relation of. 
the Centre and the Provinces or the alleged ground of the relative unimport- 
ance of the Central as compared to the Provincial Constitutions. It is said 
that the scope of the Centre is so restricted that even if its conduct is inade- 
quate or unsatisfactory it could in point of fact do very little harm. We‘ 
believe this to be a total mistake. Appendix YI which prescribes the different 
categories of legislation for the Centre and for the Provinces certainly restricts 
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the former, but once they are e>stablished the central legislature and govern- 
ment, like all other political organisations, will tr}?- to develop their authority. 
Ko doubt the Provinces ia their turn wth their constitutions to develop 
will obstruct the central power where it conflicfcs with their own, but there 
will be many occasions in which the two will be combined against the British 
authority, and the central legislature -with its government responsible to it 
will have, as has been shown in these pages, abundant opportunities for pres- 
sure on the Governor General which can be made to subserve the aspirations 
of the Provinces as well as their own. ^ But they will have no power over the 
Provinces and no disinterested experience to be their guide, and it is clear 
that the guidance and ultimate control of some Central authority is a necessary 
element in reform especially in its^ early stages. The best chance, perhaps 
the only chance, for the successful issue from Provincial difficulties will lie 
in the strength and goodwill of the Centre. ^ Though we are prepared to recom- 
mend a far-reaching experiment in Provincial constitutional development 
upon the lines of the White Paper, we are not insensible to the immense diffi- 
culties which will lie in its path ; indeed, it is evident that many of the risks 
to which we have called attention in the case of the Centre will apply to the 
Provinces as well. But there is one fundamental difference between'^the two 
cases. If experience shows that responsible government in the Provinces 
should be diiSerently constituted, that the proposed safeguards have been 
misconceived or are useless, it would be possible for Parliament, either using 
the authority of the Central power, or directly by its own action, to make such 
changes as in its wisdom it may see are required. But once the Central 
Legi^ature is established with its responsible Government upon the lines of 
the White Paper, short of a catastrophe retreat will be impossible. This 
Country may watch with dismay a growing misgovernment of the vast masses 
of the Indian population, and the failure of all the precautions we have taken, 
and yet may be faced with the practical impossibility by any intervention of 
its own of 'making any change. In different parts of India Hindus may 
oppress Moslems or Moslems Hindus and nothing can be done except at the 
instance of the responsible Government at Delhi. It may be found that the 
provisions for the representation of women are wholly inadequate or unwise, 
as most women’s organisations in this Country and in India believe them to be 
ypt if the oriental prejudice of the Central legislature is unconvinced the 
British Parliament with all its supposed supreme authority will in fact be 
powerless. 

The essential difficulties have been severally dealt with in this Report. 
The difference of status of the units ; the limitation of experience and 
tradition under which Indians at present stand in exercising the higher 
functions of government ; the impracticability of representative institutions 
of the White Paper type for the vast sub-Continent of India ; the profound 
communal differences" into which India is split up ; the necessarily tentative 
character of the proposed Provincial reforms and its bearing on the Central 
Constitution. It has been shown that in respect of none of these do the 
White Paper proposals for the constitution of the Central Government 
provide any adequate solution or, short of a catastrophe, show any means 
of retreat in case of failure. Incidentally, we have pointed out the pro- 
hibitive position of Indian finance. The Committee therefore must view 
with grave concern an acceptance of the proposals of the White Paper on this 
part of the subject. 

If, then, these cannot be accepted^ and the Provincial constitutions as 
proposed alone are proceeded with, subject of course to certain modifications 
following on the discussions in the Committee, on what lines in our judgment 
-should the Central Constitution in India continue for the present 1 That is a 
question to which an answer is obviously required. 

Whilst the federal proposals as suggested in the White Paper must, we 
fhink, be laid aside, the federal objective need by no means be abandoned. 
On the contrary, we would suggest that in this regard Parliament ought to 
«go as far as the recommendations of the Statutory Commission but no further. 
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that is to say as far as the creation of a Greater Indian Council representing 
the several units of the States and of British India. Parliament may be again 
reminded, as was done in this Eeport, of the great authority with which the* 
Statutory Commission spoke in its celebrated findings. There is no question 
that these were against a Central Constitution to be established forthwith on 
the lines of the White Paper. 

Federations come about only when the units to be federated are 
ready for the process, and we are far from supposing that the federation 
of Greater India can be artificially hastened or that when it comes it 
will spring in to being at a bound.” 

And again : — 

, . we do not think that the evolution of the Constitution at the 
Centre will necessarily follow this path (viz., Parliamentary institutions). 
It appears to us that there is a serious danger of development at the- 
Centre proceeding on wrong lines if the assumption is made that the only 
form of responsible government which can ultimately emerge is one 
which closely imitates the .‘British Parliamentary system. It is a feature 
of that system that the Government is liable to be brought to an end at 
any moment by the vote of the legislature.” 

In other words — It must not be assumed that India must have a Central 
Eesponsible Government on the lines proposed. And again — 

It seems to us most unlikely that if Britain had been the size of 
India, if communal and religious divisions so largely governed its politics, 
and if minorities had had as little confidence in the rule of others as they 
have in India popular government in Britain would have taken this form.^'" 

These quotations it is submitted amply confirm the criticisms in this part 
of our Eeport. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the establishment of 
Provincial Eesponsible Governments by themselves would not be satisfactory. 
It would be useless to shut our eyes to the development of the question of 
Indian reform in recent years, and we agree with others in looking with hope 
to the spirit of federation which, with the provisional assent of the Princes, 
has become so prominent. Federal development was, of course, explicitly 
foreshadowed in the Eeport of the Statutory Commission. But the Com- 
missioners were of opinion that the time has not arrived when it is possible fco 
decide upon what lines a Federal Constitution ought to be drawn. Our 
analysis of the difficulties presented by the federal proposals in the White 
Paper, as will have been seen, fully agrees with this conclusion. Yet we 
should be loth to abandon federation as the objective. Let us by all means go 
as far as we can in that direction. In this connection we have been impressed 
not only by the general attitude of the Princes on this question, but in parfcicu- 
lar by what we conceive to be a just complaint against the tree t nent which 
they have often received from the Government of India. We are satisfied 
that questions in which the States have a substantial interest have often, been 
settled by the Government of India without consulting, or even informing 
the Princes of their intention. It was no doubt such considerations as these 
that led the Statutory Commission to make their recommendation in para- 
graph 237 of Volume II for a Greater-India Council : — 

“We wish to suggest that steps should be taken now to devise the 
creation and setting up of a standing consultative body containing 
representatives both from British India and the Indian States, with 
powers of discussion and of reaching and recording deliberative results 
on topics falling within the list of matters of common concern.” 

In other words the proposal is that the Governments of every Province 
and of every State shoiud be represented in a Council, whose advice and 
assistance the Viceroy should seek on every issue which is of interest to. 
India as a whole. We desire most strongly to endorse this recommendation • 
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It will be seen at once how long a stop this constitutes in the (Jirectioif of 
federation. But this federal instrument does not involve the unanswerable 
■difficulties which wo have fdund in the proposals of the M^^'hite Paper. There 
would bo no question of unequal powers as between the States and the 
Provinces. There would bo no uncertainty as to the character and position 
■of the central Government in relation to the Princes. Subject always to the 
Treaties, the attributes and operation of paramountcy are established and 
well understood. Unlike novel experiments it has the stability of traffitfon 
and It would bo through paramountcy and the central Government in the’ 
person of the Viceroy would continue to exercise his authoritv in Greater 
India. There would be no pathless morass to be confronted "of direct or 
indirect election to the central Assembly. There would be no anxiety about 
disoriimnation ; no dilemma about Burma. There would be no extra 
expenditure for offices and officials in Delhi. In a word there would be no 
reason to delay the consummation of the federal principle forthwith Finallv 
the Central Constitution would be onsimple lines , and simple lines arc essentia' 
an new development. 


And yet the now Council would have a great position, because it would 
have far-reaching influence. It is true that this influence would only be 
advisory and it is indeed this quality which obviates the difficulties iust 
recited. It would be advisory but it would be none the less weighty indeed 
such an advisory instrument is onthedireet road of constitutional development 
^ we Engli^ have ^derstood and followed it. Everyone of our institutions 
has passed through that stage. Many of them are advisory still, and oven the 
greatest of thero. carry the ancient traces upon their formularies. The Kins-’s 
Ministers are still termed his advisers ; even the archaic formula in which 
■our laws are enacted has no hint of initiative power except in the Sovoreigh, 
advice still appears in the enacting words as having embodied historically 
greatest Parliament in the world. This feature 
of British constitutional development is not an accident ; it is because under 
tlw_ form of advice and under that form alone the elasticity can be found 
which IS required for the growth of representative institutions. Arbitrary 
^les bounded by rigid conditions can never be developed into a living 
mstrument of government, as the growth is developed of an advisory body 
representing public opinion. Under an advisory method there is no reaso'n 
-to define the ri^ts of an Assembly or the special responsibilities of a Go% einor- 
General. The field of discussion in the Council neod never be circumscribed, 
whilst on the o^er hand the Governor- General need never fear the coercion 
of a iVhmsteiial deadlock. For the power of an Advisory Council would 
•depend upon the weight of influence in whose names it speaks ; and the 
responsibilities of a Governor-General would be limited only by his sense of 
pUOllC CLUuV » 


The statutory Comimssion proceed in their Report to elaborate thefunc- 
ions of this Counefi. They aro to have a general scope dealing even with the 
delicate subject of finance : j. e, ^ 


provide an opportunity for taking the Indian 
[states into consultation about changes in the tariff.” 


Stretching also beyond 


and indeed about every kind of fiscal legislation, 
specific issues to general questions of policy : 

that an even more important part of the 
work of the Council would be concerned with questions of general poHcy 
falhng within the schedule of matters of common concern.” 

^^th^ Prin4s^^ access as of right to the Legislature and 

hy the Coimcil wpuld be recorded in a Report, 
record of any dissenting minority, and this 
ChSef S'prS'ncer” ' Legislature as well as to the 
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and furthei: 

‘‘We think that some machinery might be devised by which, at any 

rate, in important eases,, these views might be expounded to the Central 

Legislature and to the Chamber of Princes.” 

So that, as has been indicated above the Princes would be fully consulted on 
all matters of common concern, which would embrace specific proposals as 
well as questions of general policy; and thus any legitimate grievance of the 
past would be fully met. 

Such is the proposal towards federation of the Statutory Commission^ 
Purther than this we do not think it would be wise for the present to proceed. 
With the addition then of this Greater-India Council in the Central Constitu- 
tion the existing Legislature and 'Executive, somewhat as provided in Proposal 
202 of the White Paper, should for the pyeseyit remain, but of course with 
diminished scope . In the first place the Central Legislature would be deprived 
of those functions which are to be transferred to the Provinces. In the second 
place a further limitation would be wise (in this respect again on the same 
principle as contained in the scheme of the White Paper), namely it should 
have no authority on the reserved subjects of Defence or Foreign Policy as 
therein defined. Besides these there is one other consideration which has 
become apparent in the discussions of the Committee and which if the present 
Central Constitution in any form is to continue requires attention, namely,, 
the weakness of the Central Executive. This has proved to be serious 
blemish as things stand and will be increasingly mischievous in the face of the 
inexperienced autonomy of the Provinces. It will be remembered how in our 
deliberations the Indian delegates criticised the proposed provision by which 
the Governor or the Governor-General could only pass an A.ct on his own 
authority of a permanent character after incurring all the friction of a differ- 
ence with the Legislature. This criticism seems directly in point as against 
the existing system of certification. It would conform at onco both to 
strength and smoothness of operation if the prerogative power of the Gover- 
nor-General took the simple shape of an ordinance, to be issued either with 
or without a preliminary discussion in the Legislature, and either as a 
temporary or permanent enactment as the circumstances may require. 

Arising partly from these changes there are one or two other modifications 
which would bo required. It must be admitted that in the circumstances 
contemplated there might be some danger lest the Executive might to a 
certain extent lose touch with the legislature and with the public opinion 
which it represents. To minimise this danger the existing disablement of 
members of the Assembly from forming part of the Executive Council might 
be removed. The Governor -General should himself nomito.ate his Council 
and should have an unrestricted field to nominate his Council either from 
within or without the Legislature as he should find best for the public service. 

It will be noticed that in this Central Constitution as hero j^roposed, 
whether in respect of the Greater India Council or the Executive Council 
or the Central Legislature, it is intended to do without the mass of hampering 
restrictions which form so large a feature in the Whit© Paper. There are 
indeed hardly any restrictions which are needed to limit the discussion in 
the Greater India Council. The same is generally true of the Central 
Legislature as it will continue to exist, except in respect of those mentioned 
in the present Government of India Act. That this simplicity should become 
possible is in itself a great desidera'tum. It is true that the restriction method 
with all its complication will still be tried out in the Provinces. There would 
seem to be no other course open to us. But in that case there will be, as has 
already been said, comparatively little difficulty in modifying it hereafter 
as experience may prescribe. The case of the Centre is much more critical 
and the consequence of a mistake much more formidable. The real and 
reasonable safeguard there ought to be, not in prohibiting discussion or in 
prescribing complicated and arbitrary limitations of authority (which are 
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inconsistent witli any genuine system whetlier of self-government or otherwise ) 
but in full freedom for the representative bodies either to advise or to enact 
as the case may be, conditioned only by an unfettered power of the Governor- 
General, negatively by veto or positively by ordinance, to secure what the 
public interest requires. 

In our view, then, the safeguards ought if possible to be simple, but what- 
ever view is taken of simplicity in this connection, at any rate when we are 
establishing a Central form of Government from which there can be no 
retreat, there must be an assurance of solidarity between the Governor- 
General and his Ministers. The device by which he is conceived as exercising 
his prerogative powers in the teeth of his own Ministers is, we should think, 
unpr^ecedented and must surely be accepted with the greatest reluctance. 
We are not prepared to accept it. In the present stage, therefore, of Indian 
development the Executive Ministers in the Centre should not be subject to 
the control of the Legislature. They should no doubt do their utmost to 
carry with them the support of public opinion as represented there. ^ They 
may or may not be themselves members of the Legislature, but as Ministers 
they should be responsible only to the Head of the State. 

In submitting these recommendations we regret that they are^ not in 
conformity with the views of the Indian delegation for whose ability and 
position we desire to express the greatest respect. But members of the 
Imperial Parliament have ^ a unique experience in making and working 
Constitutions and we conceive that we have an overwhelming responsibility 
to the millions of our fellow subjects in India, wholly uninstructed in these 
matters, to protect them from the risk of a profound constitutional mistake.’’) 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (5) 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Eankeillour. 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 


Not Contents (21) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 44 and 45 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 44 and 45 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o’clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mjlnb. 
Earl Wintbrton. 


The Marquess of Linijthgow in tLe Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 46 to 169 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 160 to 227 are again read. 

It is moved by the Earl of Lytton to leave out paragraphs 160 to 227 
and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

III. RESPONSIBILITY AT THE CENTRE 

(‘ ‘ Having accepted the view expressed in the White Paper that it is desir- 
able to establish a Federal Government at the centre for the whole of India, we 
have now to consider what form that Government should take. For reasons 
which we shall explain, we have not felt able to accept the proposals of the 
White Paper as regards the Federal Government, but before stating the 
alternative proposals which we recommend it may be useful to sumrnarise 
briefly : — 

(1) The present constitution of the Central Government. 

(2) The proposals of the Statutory Commission for its modification. 

(3) The proposals of the White Paper for the composition of the 
Federal Government. 

1. The Present Central Government 

The present executive authority in Ind’a, both in civil and in military 
matters, is the Governor-General in Council. The members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, of whom not less than three must be persons 
who have been for at least ten years in the service of the Crown in India, are 
appointed by the Crown, and their appointments are in practice for a term 
of five years, though there is no statutory limit. The Commander-in-Chief is 
ordinarily, though not necessarily, a member of the Council, and in that case 
has rank and precedence next after the Governor-General himself. The 
present Council consists of six members (of whom tlnree are Indians), in addi- 
tion to the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. The Governor- 
General presides at meetings of his Council and the decision of the majority 
of those present prevails, though the Governor-General has a casting vote in 
the event of an equality of votes, and may, if any measure is proposed which 
in his judgment aflects the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, 
or any part thereof, overrule the Council. The three members of the Council 

All amsndtnetits are to the Draft R sport (vide infra , paras. 1 — ^2B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 

vide supra , paras. 43— -453, pp. 64—253) and NOT to the Report as published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

A Key is attached (vide infra ^ pp. 521 — 544) , showing on which pages'of the Pro- 
ceedings amendments to each para^aph can be found. 
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who are required to have been in the service of the Crown in India are invari- 
abty selected from the Indian Civi] Service ; the post of Law Member has for 
some years past been iilled by an Indian lawyer, and that of Finance Member 
by a person with financial experience from the XJnited Kingdom. An official 
is not qualified for election as a member of either Chamber of the Central 
Legislature, and if any non-offieial member of either Chamber accepts office 
under the Crown in India his seat is vacated ; but every member of the 
Governor-General’s Council becomes an ex-officio member of one of the 
Chambers and has the right of attending and addressing the other, though 
he cannot be a member of botli. The Executive Government is not respon- 
sible to the Indian Legislature but only to the Secretary of State and thus to 
Parliament ; and the Governor -General in Council, if satisfied that any 
demand for supply which has been refused by the Legislative Assembly is 
essential to the di.schai*ge of his responsibilities, can act as if it had been 
assented to, notwithstanding the refusal of the demand or any reduction in 
its amomit by the Legislative Assembly. The Governor- General himself has 
also power in case of emergency to aut3iori«se such expenditure as may in his 
opinion be necessary for the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part 
thereof. These provisions secure the complete independence of the Execu- 
tive, though the Legislature can and does exercise an influence upon policy 
in a marked and increasing degree. 

The present Central Legislature in India consists of two Chambers. Tlie 
Upper Chamber, called the Council of State, consists of 60 members, of whom 
34 are elected on a higli property qualification and 26 are nominated. The 
President is appointed by the Govemoi-General for a period of five years, 
which is the duration of the Council. 

The Lower Chamber, called the Legislative Assembly, consists of 145 
members, of whom lOo are elected fi'om Provincial constituencies, on the same 
franchise as for the Provincial Legislative Councils, but with rather higher 
electoral qualifications ; 26 are official members, and 14 are nominated non- 
officials, including one representative of the Depressed Classes, the Indian 
Christians, the Anglo-Indian commimity, the North- West Frontier Province, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and Labour interests, respectively. 
The Legislative .Assembly elects its own President, and its duration is limited 
to three years. 


2. The Proposals of the Statutory Commission 

The Statutory Commission proposed the continuation of the Legislative 
Assembly (with the title of “ Federal Assembly ”) and the Council of State, 
as two Chambers of the Central LegLslatui’e, but they recommended a system 
of indirect election for the membership of eacli of these Chambers. The 
members of tlie former were to be elected by the method of proportional 
representation by the Provincial Councils, those of the latter by the Provincial 
Second Chambers where they existed, or failing this by the Provincial Councils. 
The Central Executive, according to their Report, would continue to be the 
Governor-General in Council, the only change being that the Executive 
Councillors would in future be selected by the Governor-General. They 
fixrther recommended that for the purpose of promoting closer co-operation 
between British India and the Indian States in matters of common concern 
for India as a whole, a Council for Greater India should be established, con- 
taining representatives both of the States and of British India, to deliberate 
and advise upon matters scheduled as ‘‘of common concern.” 

For reasons which are set forth in their Report, the Statutory Commission 
were unable to explore more fully the subject of Federation, and the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Council for the whole of India was as much as they felt 
able to recommend at that time. Since then, however, the idea which they 
were first to suggest has been further examined and discussed at the three 
Roimd Table Conferences, and we ourselves have heard a large body of 
evidence on the proposals of the White Paper. We consider, therefore, that 
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it is now possible to go further than the Statutory Commission in recom- 
mending the establishment of a central Executive and Legislature, which 
€hall be responsible for carrying out the functions of a Federal Government ; 
but we have had in mind that the units which form the Federation will differ 
fimdamentally in character, and we have sought to establish a Government 
which would recognise and be compatible with the continuance of their 
respective characteristics. We consider it essential that the Legislature 
which represents the Confederate units should be fully responsible, and indeed 
the Princes have made it clear that they would only consent to join a Federal 
body which had this character. For this reason we are not prepared to 
recommend the establishment of a merely Advisory Council, such as was 
contemplated by the Statutory Commission. 


3. The White Paper Proposals 

The White Paper proposes that, as in the case of the Governor in a Province, 
the executive i^owcr and authority of the Federation shall vest in the Governor- 
General as the representative of the King. This power and authority will b© 
derived from the Constitution Act itself, but the Governor -General will also 
exercise such prerogative powers of the Crown (not being powers inconsistent 
with the Act) as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The former 
is to include the supreme command of the military, naval, and air forces in 
India, but it is proposed that power should be reserved to His Majesty to 
appoint a Commander -in- Chief to exercise in relation to those forces such 
powers and functions as may be assigned to him. In relation to a State which 
is a member of the Federation the executive authority will only extend to such 
matters as the Ruler has accepted as falling within the federal sphere by his 
Instrument of Accession. It is then proposed that there shall be a Council of 
Ministers, chosen and summoned by the Governor- General and holding office 
during his pleasure, to aid and advise him in the exercise of the powers 
conferred on him by the Constitution Act other than his powers relating to 
(1) defence, external affairs and ecclesiastical affairs, (2) the administration 
of British Baluchistan, and (3) matters left by the Act to the Governor- 
General’s discretion. In respect of certain specified matters the Governor- 
General, like the Governor of a Province, is declared to have a “ special 
responsibility ” ; and his Instrximent of Instructions will direct him to b© 
guided by the advice of his Ministers in the sphere in which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in his opinion one of his special respon- 
sibilities is involved, in which case he will be at liberty to act in such manner 
as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that special responsibility, even 
though this may be contrary to the advice which his Ministers have tendered. 

The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature shall consist of the 
King, represented by the Governor-General, and two Chambers, to be styled 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. The Council of State is to 
consist of not more than 260 members, of whom 150 will be representatives 
of British India, not more than 100 will be appointed by the Rulers of States 
who accede to the Federation, and not more than 10 will be nominated by 
the Governor -General in his discretion. The Governor-General’s Counsellors, 
\!7ho will be ex-officio members of both Chambers for all purijoses except the 
right of voting, are not included in the above figures ; and it is provided 
that the members to be nominated by the Governor- (General shall not be 
officials. The House of Assembly will consist of not more than 375 members, 
of whom 250 will be representatives of British India, and not more than 126 
will be appointed by the Rulers of States who have acceded to the Federation 

The representatives of British India in the Council of State will to the 
number of 136 be elected by the members of the Provincial Legislatures, 
by the method of the single transferable vote. Indian Christian, Anglo- 
Indian. and European members of the Provincial Legislatures will not be 
entitled to vote for these representatives, but 10 non-provinoial cornmtmal 
seats will be reserved for them (7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians, 
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and 1 for Anglo-Indians), these seats being filled by three electoral colleges, 
consisting respectively of the European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian 
members of the Provincial Legislatures, and voting for the European and 
Indian Christian seats being by the method of the single transferable vote. 
Coorg, Ajmer, Delhi, and Baluchistan will each have one representative. 
Members of the Coorg Legislature will elect to the Coorg seat, but special 
provision is to be made in"the case of the other three. 

The representatives of British India in House of Assembly will be elected 
by direct election in provincial constibuencies, except in the" case of three of 
the seats reserved for Commerce and Industry, and one of the Labour seats, 
where the constituencies will be non-provincial. Election to the seats allotted 
to the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christian, ilnglo-Indian and European 
constituencies will be by voters voting in^ separate communal electorates ; 
and all qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constituencies will 
be entitled to vote in a general constituency. Election to the seats reserved 
for the Depressed Classes out of the general seats, will be in accordance with 
the arrangements embodied in the Poona Pact, which we have described 
elsewhere. Election to the woman’s seat in each of the Provinces to which 
such a seat is allocated will be by members of the Provincial Legislature 
voting by the method of single transferable vote ; the special seats assigned 
to Commerce and Industry will be filled by election by Chambers of Com- 
merce and other similar associations ; and the special seats assigned to 
landowners will be filled by election in special landholders’ constituencies. 

It will be seen that these proposals go much further in the direction of 
establishing a responsible Governnient at the centre than those of the 
Statutory Commission. In our opinion, however the proposals of the White 
Paper have two serious defects which have led us to reject them. In the 
first place, the responsibility of the Federal Ministers will be restricted to 
certain departments, whilst for other departments the responsibility will be 
vested in the Governor-General. The effect of these proposals would be to 
reproduce at the centre a form of Dyarchy, which experience has shown 
to be one of the chief defects of the Montagu- Chelmsford reforms, and we 
endorse everything which was urged in their Eeport by the Statutory Com- 
mission against such a course. In our opinion, to adopt the proposals of the 
White Paper would be to ignore the lessons of the past, and to invite at the 
centre, where the consequences would be much more serious, the same fric- 
tion and deadlocks which Dyarchy has produced in the Provinces. 3 

The second objection which we feel to the proposals of the White Paper 
is that they do not sufficiently take into account the divergent character of 
the units which it is sought to federate; and by adopting democratic 
basis for the Federal Legislature they necessarily invite future agitation to 
change the character of the Government in the Indian States. 

At the present time there are two systems of Government in India — 
the personal rule of the Indian Princes, which is indigenous and traditional 
and the democratic representative institutions which are in process of being 
established in the Provinces of British India, as the consequence of British 
rule. This latter form of Government is still on its trial and though it is 
the avowed object of Parliament to make such changes in the Constitution 
as will ensure the ultimate success of this system in the British Indian 
provinces, it cannot be said that this object has yet been accomplished. 
The proposals of the White Paper, and the recommendations we have our- 
selves made for the establishment of autonomous self-governing Provinces, 
will we hope facilitate the successful development of democratic institutions 
in those Provinces. But we are strongly of opinion that any Federal Govern- 
ment which is established in India in present conditions should hold the 
balance evenly between the two existing systems of Government, and should 
be capable of being adopted in the future as experience may prove to be 
. desirable. 
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The facts which appear to us to be unquestionable in the Indian situation.' 
to-day are : — 

(1) That both in the Indian States and in the Provinces of British 
India there are men fully qualified to discharge executive and legislative 
responsibilities, and that it is desirable without further delay to entrust 
such responsibilities to those who are qualified to exercise them, 

(2) That the low standard of education of the mass of the people, and 
the presence of acute communal differences make the establishment of 
any truly representative system of Government immensely difficult. 

In our view the chief problem which confronts Parliament at this moment 
is how to secure the transfer of responsibility to those qualified to exercise 
it without endangering the safety of the immense interests of which the 
Government of India ib the trustee, by premature experiments in a system 
of representation for which India i s at present unfitted. The White Paper 
makes the mistake of transferring only a qualified respousibility to men who 
have been selected by a system of representation which bristles with difficulties 
and which no one can regard as wholly satisfactory. In an attempt to approxi- 
mate to the Westminster model the wholly different conditions of India, it 
proposes to establish a Constitution so complicated that even men of long 
Parliamentary experience would find it difficult to work, and vrhicb, owing 
to the divided responsibility which is inherent in its proposals, is more likely 
to provide discord than establish harmony. In our opinion, a far simpler and 
more workable solution can be found, and one which is better suited to existing 
conditions. 

Owr oum Proposals 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we may now proceed to formulate 
the alternative proposals we are disposed to recommend. 

We will consider first the Federal Legislature. All the difficulties with 
which we haye been confronted throughout our enquiry on such subjects as 
the composition of the two Chambers proposed in the White Paper, the merits 
of direct or indirect election, the basis oi the franchise, the representation of 
special interests, the communal award, etc., arise from the attempt to place 
upon the general population of British India the responsibility of electing 
representatives in the Federal Legislature. If we were attempting to federate 
the self-governing Provinces alone, this would, of course, be necessary. Such- 
was the problem which confronted the framers of the Government of India 
Act in 1919. The Central Legislature then created dealt with British India 
alone, and it was inevitable that having introduced representative legislatures 
in the Provinces, an attempt should be made to create a representative 
Legislature at the centre. Again, if the Governments of the Indian States 
had a representative character, in federating them with the British Indian 
Provinces it would be necessary to give the people of those States a voice in 
the election of the Federal Parliament. But that is not the problem which 
now confronts us. We have to federate the Governments of the British 
Indian Provinces with those of the Indian States. There is no question 
to-day of giving representation to the peoples of the Indian States, and until 
that is done there is no necessity to give direct representation to the peoples 
of British India. 

We therefore propose that at this stage the Federal Legislature should 
consist of representatives of the various confederate Governments. For this* 
purpose two Chambers are not required, and there would be no object in 
creating two Chambers to represent the same authorities. We propose that 
the Federal Legislature should consist of one Chamber composed of the 
nominees of the various Governments. The Princes who join the Federation 
would appoint the representatives of their States, and the Governor acting 
with his Ministers would appoint the r^resentatives of each British Province. 
The total number of the Legislative Chamber, and the proportion to be as- 
signed to the States on the one hand, and the Provinces on the other, and 
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-witkin those categories the numbers to be assigned to each Province are shown 
in. an Appendix. These numbers may require further consideration; if the 
principle we have advocated is accepted. We have tentatively assigned one- 
third of the total House to the States and two- thirds to the Provinces. The 
proportion assigned to each Province follows as closely as possible the lines 
proposed in the White Paper. 


The simplicity of such a procedure is obvious and needs no elaboration. It 
would avoid all the difficulties created by the White Paper^ a consideration of 
which has occupied so much of our time. The objections which will be raised 
to it are equally obvious. Those who can only think of Indian constitutional 
development in terms of British experience, will, of course, protest that such 
a procedure would involve a departure from the principle which has hitherto 
been followed in previous constitutional changes already carried out in India. 
But, as we have already pointed out, the problem of establishing a Federal 
Constitution in India in present conditions is without parallel in the history of 
the world, and no precedents are therefore germane. What we have to do is 
to create a form of Government to which Parliament will think it safe and wise 
to transfer responsibility, and we can think of no form of legislature to which 
such responsibility could be more safely transferred than one which consists of 
representatives of Governments which themselves enjoy such responsibility 
in their respective spheres. 

Under the Constitution which we recommend, the peoples of British India 
will elect the Parliament to which the Provincial Governments will be 
responsible, and within the area of each Province democracy will be given 
for the first time full scope for its successful operation. As we have already 
said, the principle of personal rule exists in the States, and no one suggests 
that the States^ representatives can be responsible to anyone but the head 
of their State. The Federal Parliament, therefore, which we propose will 
accurately represent the responsible elements throughout India, and the 
composition of such a Parliament would in no way prejudice the conbinuance 
side by side of the two systems of Government now e.x:isting. There is no 
ground for supposing that the Central Federal Legislature so composed 
would not be as faithful an epitome of the actual conditions prevailing' in 
India to-day as the complicated constitution proposed in the White Paper, 
and there is every ground for believing that it would work much more 
harmoniously. 


The Federal Executive 

We now approach the question of the Federal Executive. As we have 
already said, we believe that there is sufficient material in India from which 
a competent body of Ministers could be drawn, capable of discharging the 
functions of an Executive Government. We think that the Governor- 
General should be free to select his Ministers at his discretion from this 
material, outside the ranks of the acting Civil Services ; and if the Legislature 
is composed in the manner we have suggested, we see no reason why the 
Ministers should not be made responsible for it. The Governor-General 
should be given a special responsibility for the subjects specified in the 
White Paper, just as the Governor is given a special responsibility in the 
Provinces, but we do not recommend that a system of dyarchy should be 
created by reserving any departments from the sphere of the Legislature. 

In the Constitution we recommend the Governor- General, acting with his 
Ministers, would be responsible for the administration of all Federal subjects. 
The Ministers would be members of the Legislature and would retain office 
only so long as they retained its confidence. A vote of nq-confidence in the 
Ministry would place upon the Governor-General the obligation to appoint 
other Ministers who would be acceptable to the Legislature, and the power 
of dissolving the Legislature would, of course, rest with him. 
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These proposals may appear unaocejitable ' at 'first si^t to those whose 
imnds have mtherto travelled along the lines of British Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but if the actual conditions in India are studied, we believe that such 
a Federal Constitution as we have suggested will be found more suitable 
to those conditions as they now exist, than the complicated proposals of the 
White Paper. At the same time, it would be capable of development from 
time to time as circumstances required. Once the practice of Parliamentary 
Government had been established, the process of increasing the representative 
character of the Central Legislature could be undertaken gradually as 
experience proved its justification. 

The main difierence between our proposals and those of the White Paper 
is that the White Paper would estabUsh a Legislature which professed to be 
fully representative ot the people of British India, and would withhold from 
it full responsibility for all Federal subjects, whereas we would establish a 
Legislature which did not profess to represent the people but did represent the 
Governments of all the units of Federation, and to that Legislature we would 
accord full responsibility. The White Paper would look to the future to 
increase the responsibility of the Legislature — ^we would look to the future 
to increase its representative character. We believe that our proposals 
would better accord with the known facts of the situation, for India to-d^ 
is ready for responsibility, it is not ready for popular representation. We 
would accord at once recognition of what is avauable and leave to the future 
the gradual realisation of conditions which only time and experience can 
produce. The White Paper asks India to wait till to-morrow for the responsi- 
bility she is capable of realising to-day, and offers her to-day the outward 
forms of a representative system which cannot be made real and effective 
for many years to come. 


APPENDIX I 

COMPOSITION OF THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 


Total number 300, of whom 200 wiU be nominated by the Provincial 
Governments, and 100 by the Indian Princes. 


Distribution of numbers as between the Provinces 


Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 32 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 32 

U. R 32 

Punjab . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 26 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 26 

0. P 10 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

N.-W. F .P 4 

Sin d . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . 4 

Orissa . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Total . . . . . . 200 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 160 to 227 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 160 to 227 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 228 to 453 are again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o’clock. ^ 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halipax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock ► 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

PART II is again considered. 

Paragraph 43 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 21, lines 8 to 14, to leave 
out from basis ”) in line 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (^'for 
the setting out of our conclusions although we desire to make it quite plain 
that our deliberations have in no way been restricted to the proposals 
“ which it contains.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 43 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 43 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 44 and 45 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 46 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 22, lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out from the first ('* sphere,”) in line 6 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 22, line 20, after White 
Paper,”) to insert except to the extent of certain special powers con- 
** ferred upon the Governor-Gfeneral ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 47 to 50 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 51 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 24, line 38, to leave 
out device ”) and to insert method ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Line 40. to leave out to ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra ^ paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
andvidesupm, paras. 43 — 463, pp. 64 — 263) and NOT to the Report as published 
(VoLI,PartI). 

A Key is attached {vide infra, pp. 621 — 644), showing on which pages of the Pro- 
ceedings amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 51 is again read as amended. ' . J 
The further consideration of -paragraph 5-1 is^ostponed. 

Paragraph 52 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 53 is again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 25, lines 21 and 22, to leave 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to We ’’) in hne 22 and to 
insert Although we do not regard this plan as in any way ideal and 
would have preferred to avoid it, we beheve it to be the only solution 
‘I possible in the present conditions in India and we therefore accept 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 25, lines 28 and 29, to leave 
out from (“ Provinces.”) in hne 28 to the end of hne 29. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 25, lines 21 to 49, 
to leave out from one,”) in hne 21 to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert We do not think that this diherence of opinion is due to any real 
disagreement on grounds of constitutional theory, but is dictated by the 
‘‘ supposed interests of the two communities, and we feel, therefore, free 
‘‘ to consider the matter entirely on its merits, apart from any question 
“ of the views that have been put before us by the contending parties. 

It has generally been the case that in the formation of Federal Constitu- 
‘‘ tions in the early stages centrifugal tendencies have been very strong. 
These tendencies have in India been reinforced by the fact that a greater 
degree of responsibility was given under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeforms to the Provinces than to the Centre, and the Representatives 
of the Provinces have not infrequently tended to press to an extreme 
^ the conception of Provincial Autonomy. So that, in fact, a Central 
Government becomes nothing more than a weak and ineffective link 
between a number of autonomous units- We recognize that the 
composition of the Central Legislature, representing as it will partly 
the Provinces and partly the Indian States, may seem to reinforce 
the arguments of those who claim that residual powers should be in 
the Provinces ; but it has been a general experience in Federations 
that after a period of time it has been found that the powers of the 
Central Government are insufficient and that too great a degree of 
autonomy has been given to Provincial units. We are not unmindful 
‘ of the danger of centrifugal tendencies developing in India, particularly 
in view of the fact that some Provinces differ from others in the pre- 
dominance of certain communities, and we should be unwilling in 
“ any way to strengthen and encourage tendencies which would work 
against the unity ^ of India. We therefore consider that in view of 
future possibilities, it would be wise that the residuary powers should 
, remain with the Centre.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 25, to leave out para- 
graph 53 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

Difficulty of C This scheme of allocation of powers has obvious disadvantages. 

Froposaf®®* It will be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the residuary powers 

to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects dealt with in all 
three Lists are necessarily of great length and complexity; whereas 
(apart from the question of the Concurrent List) if it had been possible 
to allocate residuary legislative powers to, e.g,, the Provinces, only a 
list of Central powers would have* been required, with a provision tq 
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the effect that the legislative powers of the Provinces extended to all 
powers not expressly allocated to the Centre ; and conversely, if the 
residue had been allocated to the Centre. This broadly is the plan 
which has been adopted in Canada and Australia, the residuary powers 
being vested, in the case of Canada, in the Dominion Legislature, and, 
in the case of Australia, in the Legislatures of the States. Even so, 
experience has unhappily shown that it has been impossible to avoid 
much litigation on the question whether legislation on a particular 
subject falls within the competence of one Legislature or the other ; 
and it seems clear that the attempt made in the White Paper to allocate 
powers over the whole field of legislation by the expedient of specific 
enumeration must tend considerably to increase the danger of litigation 
by multiplying points of possible inconsistency.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 53 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 53 is postponed. 

Paragraph 54 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 26, to leave out paragraph 
54 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 54. On the other hand, there are two grounds on which the White 
Paper scheme may be defended, one of immediate political expediency India? 
and the other of constitutional substance. On the first point, we gather 
from our discussions with the Indian delegates that a profound cleavr ge 
of opinion exists in India with regard to the allocation of the lesiduary 
legislative powers ; one school of thought, mainly Hindu, holding as a 
matter of principle that these powers should be allocated to the Centre, 
and the other, mai'' ly Muhammadan, holding not less strongly that they 
sh uld be allocated to the Provinces. Where apparently irreconcilable- 
difference of opinion thus exi ts between the great Indian communities 
on a matter which both of them appear to regard as one of principle, 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government may be defended as a 
reasonable compromise. On the point of constitutional substance, it 
seems to us that, if a choice were to be made between the two alternative 
principles to which we have just drawn attention, the logical conclusion 
of the proposals in the White Paper would be the allocation of all 
residuary legislative powers to the Provincial Legislatures ; but this 
solution would, we think, re(juire to be accompanied by the insertion in 
List I of some general over-riding power of central legislation in matters 
of All-India concern, since a new subject of Legislation cannot be left to 
fall automatically into the Provincial field, irrespective of its national 
implications. But it is precisely an over-riding clause of this kind 
which has led to litigation in other non-unitary States. On the whole, 
therefore, we are unwilling to recommend an alteration of the White 
Paper proposal in a field in which experience shows that no wholly 
satisfactory solution is possible.”) 

The ,^.ame is agreed to. 

New paragraph 54 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 54 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 55 to 57 are again read and postponed. 

Paragi aph 58 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 28, lines 12 to 14, 
to leave out from elsewhere ”) in line 12 to in ”) in line 14. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 
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Paragraph 58 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraph 59 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 29, lines 5 to 9, 
-to leave out from (“ controversy ; in line 5 to the end of the sentence 
and to insert (“ We have fully considered the representatio : s made to us by 
Oxiya and Telegu witnesses and the views of the Government of India and 
of the provincial Governments concerned. We have also studied the 
reports of the three inquiries which have been held on the subject. We 
thint it unlikely that further inquiry will elicit new facts or arguments. 
‘‘We therefore recommend that the boundaries of the new Province s|iould 
““ be those laid down in the White Paper with the addition of the Jeypore 
“ 7emindary.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 29, lines 9 to 14, 
■to leave out from (“ determine in line 9 to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert (“ We believe that even with the creation of these new Provinces there 
“ is a strong case for a reconsideration of Provincial boundaries, and we 
“ recommend that the Indian Legislature should as soon as possible afte he 
‘‘ coming into force of the new Constitution set up a Boundaries Commission 
■“ to delimit the exten of the Provinces and to decide if some should, for 
“ greater facility in working, be divided. Generally speaking, we consider 
“ that the Provinces, however suitable as administrative units under an auto- 
“ cracy, are, in many oases, too large for the efficient working of democratic 
“ institutions for a people at the stage of development of that of many of the 
'‘‘‘inhabitants of India, although, at the same time, we recognise that a 
“ Provincial patriotism has, in many instances, already been devdoped. It is 
■“ therefore, in our view, essentially a matter which should be decided by the 
representative of the Indian people. We would f dd here a word as to the 
proposition which has been put before us on many occasions, namely, that 
“ no area which is not financially self-sufficient should be formed into a 
“ Province. We cannot accept this contention. It is a fact that the Indian 
Provinces and various parts of them differ widely in their financial resources, 
■‘‘‘ but we can see no reason why, two areas that admittedly differ in their racial 
and linguistic composition, should be united in order that one of them might 
“ bear the burden of the deficit in the other. In our view, the me/e fact of 
“ contiguity to a deficit area does not make it equitable to impose a burden 
on the people of a particular Province. W recognize that it is desirable 
“ that no part of India should be seriously re' arded in its progress as compared 
with others by reason of its lack of resources, but we ccns'der that the 
difficulty should be got over by the grant of funds from theVhole of India, 
“ rather than that the burden of the deficit areas should be placed on particular 
Provinces for purely geographical reasons.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 29, lines 11 to 14, 
to leave out from (“ purpose ; ”) in line 11 to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert (“ we think that the t ctual alteration of boundaries should be carried 
out by Order in Council, but that the initiative should come from the 
Provinces concerned and should receive the concurrence of the Central 
Government and Legislature,”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read as amended. 

The f .irther consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 61 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Sir John Wardlaw -Milne 
Page 29, lines 20 and 21, to leave out from (“ Legislature,”) in line 20 to the> 
end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 61 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, after paragraph 61 ,, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 61 A. If effect is given to our recommendations, there will be in India Constltuticma? 
eleven autonomous Provinces. Of these the area of Bengal is approxi- 
mately 7 8,000 square miles, and its population approximately 50,000,000 ; a e ^ 

the corresponding figures for Madras are 136,000, and 45,000,000 ; for 
Bombay (excluding Sind) 77,000, and 18,000,000 ; for the United Pro- 
vinces 106,000, and 48,000,000 ; for the Punjab 99,000, and 24,000,000. 

It is over these immense areas and populations that Indians will in future 
be responsible for every function of civil government in the provincial 
sphere. The area of Great Britain is 89,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 43,000,000 ; of France 212,000 square miles, with a population 
of 42,000,000 ; of Italy 120,000 square miles, with a population of 
42,000,000. We make these comparisons because they illustrate the 
scope which will be afforded to Indian statesmen by the grant of respon- 
sible government in the provincial field, as well as the burden which in 
every Province will fall upon Indians in both Legislatxires and Govern- 
ments. It is no doubt natural that the attention of political opinion 
in India should at the time of our enquiry be concentrated rather upon 
the question of responsibility at the Centre ; and we think that it is- 
therefore all the more important that we should in this place emphasise 
the magnitude of the constitutional advance which we contemplate in 
the Provinces and emphasise the extent of the opportunity thus present- 
ed to Indians to justify in the service of their respective Provinces 
their claim for self-government.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 61 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 62 to 67 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 68 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. Page 32, lines 16 and 17,. to 
leave out from (“ Country ”) in line 16 to (“ the ”) in line 17. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan J ones. Page 32, lines 18 to 25, 
to leave out from otherwise ”) in line 18 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 68 is again read, as amended. 

The fui’ther consideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 69 and 70 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 71 is again r^ad. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Earl of Derby. Page 33, 
to leave out paragraph 71 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 71. We have already pointed out that, in the pressno Government Relations 
of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 

Kinlsters. 
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‘ guided by ’ the advice of his Ministers in all matters relating to 
transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
their opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not propose that 
the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this subjecb. 
The Act will commit certain matters to the Governor’s sole discretion, 
such, for instance, as his power of veto over legislation and the regulation 
of matters relating to the administration of e*? eluded areas. It will 
also contain a declaration that certain special responsibilities are to rest 
upon the Governor. For the rest, it will provide that the Governor 
shall have a Coimcil of Ministers to aid and advise him, but his relations 
VT-ith his Ministers are left to be determined wholly by the Instrument 
of Instructions. We agree that it is desirable that the Governors* 
special responsibilities, over and above the matters which are committed 
to his sole discretion, should be laid down in the Act itself rather than 
that they should be left to be enumerated thereafter in the Insti'ument 
of Instructions. In the first place, Indian public opinion will thereby 
be assured that the discretionary powers of the Governor to dissent from 
his Ministers’ advice is not intended to be unlimited ; and, secondly, 
the right will thereby be seemed to Parliament to consider and debate 
the scope of the Governor’s powers before the Constitution Bill passes 
finally from their control . On the other hand, we agree that it would be 
rmdesirable to seek to define the Governor’s relations with his Ministers 
by imposing a statutory obligation upon him to be guided by their 
advice, since to do so would be to convert a constitutional convention 
into a rule of law and thus, perhaps, to bring it within the cognisance 
of the courts.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 71 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 71 is postponed. 

Paragraph 72 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 34, lines 9 and 10, 
•to leave out from numerous ; ”) in line 9 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdx*awn. 

It is moved by Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne. Page 34, lines 12 to 15, to leav e 
•out from {“ defined ; ”) in line 12 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 34, line 13, to 
leave out (“ unnecessary ”) and to insert (“ undesirable ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 72 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 72 is postponed. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 34, line 23, after 

development.”) to insert : (“ But the method of submission to Parliament 
should secure that if either House dissent from the Instrument of 
Instructions or from any subsequent amendments of it, it or they should 
be of no effect.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 74 and 75 are again read and postponed^ 
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Paragraph 76 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35, line 36, to 
leave out (“ cannot ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan J ones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35, lines 36, & 37,. 
to leave out (“ these suggestions ”) and to insert ( “ the first suggestion ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 


It is moved by Mr. Morgan J ones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35, lines 37 to 42,. 
to leave out from (“ suggestions.”) in line 37 to the end of the sentence and 
to insert (“We feel that the special responsibilities of the Governor should 
“ bo reduced to the absolute minimum necessary, and that the provision in 
“ the White Paper is drawn in such wide terms as to enable the Governor to 
“ step in and overrule ministers over a very wide field. To give such wide- 
“ powers of intervention is, in our view, likely to reduce that sense of respon- 
“ sibility which we wish to see created in Ministers and Legislatures. We 
“believe that the success of the Provincial Governments will be shown 
“ just in so far as such a power does not have to be exercised, and we consider- 
“ that powers given to the Governor must be adequate, but in our view they 
“ should essentially bo emergency powers to be used only where a breakdown- 
“ threatens and not to be part of the ordinary operation of government.”^ 

The same is disagreed to. 


It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Pages 35 and 36, to 
leave out from ( “ draw.”) in lino 42, page 35, to ( “ With ”) in line 6, page 36, 
and to insert (“We do not agree, however, that any action taken by the 
“ Governor should bo confined to the department of law and order. This is 
“ to fall into the mistake, which may perhaps have arisen owing to the 
“ operation of dyarchy, in imagining that Government can be divided up 
“ into a series of water-tight compartments.”) 


The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Pago 36, linos 14 to 25* 
to leave oat from (“ formula.”) in line 14 to the end of lino 25 and to insert 
(“With regard to the word ‘minorities,’ we agree with the British Indian* 
“Delegation in thinking that it is capable of a dangerously wide interpretation. 
“ It may be said that the term ‘ minorities ’ has a special meaning in India 
“ and connotes the Minority Communities such as the Muslims, the Sildis, 
“ or the Indian Christians, and that the Governor will well understand the* 
“scope of the phrase. We fear, however, that it may be possible for some- 
“ Governor in the future so to interpret the word as to make him feel it 
“ incumbent upon him to prevent legislation directed to the removal of 
“economic, social and religious abuses ; and wo therefore propose that the- 
“words ‘racial and religious’ should be inserted before the word ‘minorities’.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 36, line 22, after 
“ protection ” to insert (“ especially in cases where, as under the proviso ta* 
“ proposal 122 of the White Paper, an appeal to tho Courts for redress against 
“ legislative discrimination based on religion, descent, caste, colour or place 
“ of birth, is precluded by the Constitution.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Page 36, line 29, to. 
leave out (“privileges guaranteed”) and to insert (“privileges definitely 
“ guaranteed to them ”) . 

Tho same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Lines 30 to 41, to leave* 
out lines 30 to 41 inclusive and to insert (“ agree with this proposal ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 
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Paragraph 76 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 76 is postponed. 

Paragraph 77 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 37, line 1, after 
(“State,”) to insert (“with due regard to the established rights of either 
“party,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 77 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 77 is postponed. 

Paragraph 78 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 79 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 37, lines 23 to 26, 
ijo leave out from (“ the ”) i’n line 23 to (“ makes ”) in line 26 and to insert 
Governor’s responsibilities within the administered districts of his Province 
“ and the responsibilities of the Governor-General exercised through the person 
“ of the Governor in his other capacity as Agent -General for the Tribal Tracts 
on the borders of the Province ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 37, after line 
^31 to insert the following new sub-paragraph : — 

(“ But, in our opinion, the two proposals in the White Paper which 
have reference to special circumstances in particular Provinces do not 
exhaust the requirements of this kind. It has come to our notice that, 
under the system of joint administration of the Districts known as the 
Berars with the Central Provinces which has obtained for many years, 
and which, as we have already pointed out, will continue under the new 
Constitution, there has been a tendency on the part of the inliabitants of 
the Berars, and of their representatives in the Legislature, to criticise the 
apportionment between the two areas forming the joint Province as 
favouring unduly the Central Provinces area to the disadvantage of the 
Berars . We express no opinion as to the justification for such criticisms, 
but it is evident that, under a system of responsible government, the 
scope for grievances on this account may well be increased. We think 
therefore, that the Governor of the joint Province should have imposed 
upon him a special responsibility and should thus be enabled to coun- 
teract any proposals of his Ministry which he regards as likely to give 
justifiablie ground for complaint on this account. Without attempting 
to usurp the functions of the draftsman, we suggest that the purpose 
we have in view would be adequately expressed in defining the special 
responsibility in some such terms as : — 

“ ‘ The expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable share of the revenues 

raised for the joint purposes of the Berars and the Central Provinces. ’ 

“We think, moreover, that the Governor might appropriately be 
directed in his Instrument of Instructions to constitute some impartial 
body to advise him on the principles which should be followed in the 
distribution of revenues if he is not satisfied that past practice affords an 
adequate guide for his Ministers and himself for the discharge of the 
special responsibility imposed upon him in respect of them. 

“We also think that the special position of the Berars should be re- 
cognised by requiring the Governor, through his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, to interpret his special responsibility for ‘the protection of the 
rights of any Indian State’ as involving inter alia an obligation upon him, 
in the administration of the Berars, to have due regard to the commercial 
and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad.’ ’ ) 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 79 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. After paragraph , 
page 37, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 79A. We think it desirable to make some reference to the suggestion ^ 
that among the special responsibilities of the Governor should be in- ^ 

eluded the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Pro- safeguarding 
vince following the analogy of the special responsibility of this kind, ftmiltjot 
which, as we shall explain later, we recommend should be imposed on Province not 
the Governor-General in relation to the Federation,^ A similar proposal 
was examined and rejected by the Statutory Commission ^ on the ground 
that a power of intervention over so wide a field would hinder the growth 
of responsibility. W e agree with this view. The other special responsi- 
bilities which we recommend will give the Governor adequate powers in 
relation to supply and taxation to ensure that their due discharge is not 
impeded by lack of financial resources ; we refer specially to one aspect 
of this matter below.^ But the addition of a special financial responsibi- 
lity would increase enormously the range of his special powers. There is 
no'^real parallel with the situation at the Centre where there is paramount 
necessity to avoid action which might prejudice the credit of India as 
a whole in the money markets of the world, and where so considerable 
a proportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the 
reserved departments.^ The Statutory Commission poW out that the 
Central Government, through their powers of control over Provincial 
Borrowing, should be able to exercise a salutary influence over Provinces. 

We also attach importance to this method of checking improvidence on 
the part of a Province, and, as we explain below,® we approve, subject 
to one modification, the proposals in the White Paper for the' regulation 
of Provincial Borrowing.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 79 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79A is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
Four o’clock. 


^ Infra, paragraphs 165 and 167. 

2 Report, Vol. II, paragraph 189. 

3 Infra, paragraphs 303-307. 

^ Infra, paragraph 170. 

® Jnfra, paragraph 262. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Eeading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 
LordHardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Eankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Mai OR Cadogan. 

Mr. Cooks. 

SirEeginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mb. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraphs 80 to 82 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 83 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 38, line 36, to leave oufr 
from the beginning of the paragraph to (“ (i) in line 42 and to insert 
(** We have considered various suggestions to meet this dijBfi.culty.’*) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Eeading, the Lcrd Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Isaac Foot. Page 38, line 43, after fit,’’) to insert (“ and with the 
“ consent of the Chief Minister ”.) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 39, line 9, to 
leave out from (“ appointment.”) in line 9 to the end of the paragraph 
and to insert (“ We can see no advantage, and many disadvantages, in the 
“ second and third of these suggestions, and the fourth is open to the grave 
“ objection that it would infringe the Governor’s prerogative. The only 
“plan, therefore, which, in our opinion, merits consideration is the first. 
“We have, however, come to the conclusion that such advantages as 
“ might be anticipated from a provision in the Constitution Act enabling 
“ the Governor to appoint to his Ministry one f r more persons who are 
not members of the Legislature would weigh little in the balance against 
‘I the ^slike and suspicion with which such a provision would undoubtedly 
be viewed almost universally in India — a dislike and suspicion so strong 
that we think it unlikely that any Governor would, in fact, find it possible 
“ to exerdse such a power. We recommend, therefore, that the proposal in 
“ the White Paper to which we have alluded should remain unchanged.”)- 
Objected to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra , paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 1 
and vide supra , paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published 
Vol. T, Part I), 

A Key is attached {vide infra , pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Pro- 
ceedings amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Arclibishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Cbancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Yiscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraph 83 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 83 is postponed. 

Paragraph 84 is again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee. 

The Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and Mr. Isaac 

Root to move. Page 39, lines 24 to 29, to leave out from members.*’) 
in line 24 to (“ The ”) in line 29. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 39, lines 41 and 42, to leave 
out (“ (which we do not suggest) ”). 

The Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), Mr. Isaac Foot, 
and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 40, lines 1 to 4 to ieave 
out from (“ Executive.”) in line 1 to the end of the paragraph. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Pages 39 and 40, to leave out paragraph 84. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 85 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 85 to 88 are again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, the Lord Middleton, Sir Joseph Nall, 
and the Marquess of Salisbury. Pages 40 to 42, to leave out paragraphs 85 
to 88, and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(‘‘85. In accordance with the recommendations of the Statutory 
Commission we agree to the proposed transfer to responsible Ministers 
•of subjects of great importance, including among others Land 
Revenue Administration, Finance, Irrigation, and Forests. The 
immense responsibilities involved in the efidcient administration of 
these great departments cannot be denied. They are all of vital 
importance to the interests of the people at large, but the question 
of law and order stands out by itself and we approach it with a profound 
sense of its vital importance in the solution of the Indian Constitutional 
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Not Contents (9). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
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problem. In tbe first place let tls say that though no doubt the careful 
consideration of this subject during recent years, and the discussions 
upon it, ought to have great weight with our judgment, yet the opinions 
upon it originally expressed by the various local Governments and by the 
Provincial Committees elected by the several legislatures to co-operate 
with the Statutory Commission are in our judgment of special value, 
because they reflect independent opinions held while the slate was clean 
and before any pronouncement on this subject or any plans for the 
reformed Constitution had been made by the Statutory Commission 
itself or by the Governor General or Provincial Go ernors or by the 
Secretary of State. The Commission have summarised these opinions 
as well as those of the local Governments and have set out the case for and 
against the transfer of Law and Order with scrupulous fairness in para- 
graphs 57 to 65 of their second volume. Though, as is well known, the 
Commission, not without some hesitation, reported in favour of ^ the 
transfer to the new Provincial Ministers, they made certain observations 
commenting on these local expert opinions to which we would all 
attention. In paragraph 58 they write : 

In the same way there are British politicians sincerely desirous 
of helping India along the road indicated by the declaration of 
August 20th, 1917, and by the preamble of the "Government of India 
Act, who may find great difficulty, whether from want of appreciation 
of Indian conditions or an innate conviction of the curative A fleets of 
self-government, in realising why it is that many experienced and 
disinterested administrators who are familiar with the actual situation, 
as well as important bodies of non- official opinion, hesitate to give 
their support at the present time to the proposal. It would be a great 
injustice to these men to dismiss their view as mere bureaucratic 
prejudice.’ 

And later on, paragraph 59. they say : 

® we are bound to point out that it (hesitat’on to approve transfer) is 
a view by no means confined to the majority of British officers who 
are Inspectors General of Police in the various Provinces, or to others 
whether British or Indian in important official positions, but it has 
been expressly or impliedly supported by large bodies of non-official 
Indian opinion.’ 

Moreover, it is surely relevant to the issue with which we are now dealing 
that the recommendations of the Commission had to be made without 
any cognisance of the grave problem of terrorist conspiracies in Bengal 
of ihany most serious communal riots (including the shambles of Cawnpore 
in 1931) ; of the narrow escape of the European and Anglo-Indian 
residents in Sholapur in May, 1930 ; of the dangerous Redshirt movement 
in the Erontier Province entailing serious military operations ; of the 
rebellion in Burma ; and of the attempts made to infect ‘‘ workers and 
peasants ” with communist doctrines. But this Committee and Parlia- 
ment cannot regard all these sinister occurrences and movements as 
incidents to be ignored, nor would it have been possible for the Com- 
mission itself to have ignored them had they happened before their 
Report was presented to Parliament. In our view these later events 
aflord ample reasons for reconsidering the proposal to transfer to the 
charge of inexperienced Ministers and Legislatures of unknown com- 
position this vitally important department of Law and Justice. 

There is a further point to which we must refer before setting out 
our conclusions. Defence is a Reserved Subject under the White Paper 
and that term comprehends not merely defence against foreign aggression 
or tribal incursions, but the maintenance throughout the land of mternal 
security. It is, therefore, essential that in the disturbed times of com* 
munal riots and rebellions such as that which occurred in Burma, there 
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must be the closest co-operation between the military and the police 
Without such oo-operation the troops are at a great disadvantage. They 
know nothing of the topography of the place in which they are called 
upon to assist the civil power or of thejcharacter of the mobs which they 
are called upon to overawe. The police have to be their eyes and ears 
upon all such occasions and it is all-important that the police and the 
troops should not in these emergencies be nuder divided control. But it 
is impossible to estimate how far this co-operation could be obtained if 
and when the police have come to recognise that their attitude and the 
support they will receive depend upon Ministers who have had no 
experience in difhcult circumstances, and who, even if they are scrupu- 
lously fair, may be subject to popular accusations of partiality or cor- 
ruption. The Statutory Commission have expressed admiration for the 
impartial conduct of the police, Hindus and Mohammedans alike, in 
the case of communal disturbances, and they have rightly attributed 
this faithful fulfilment of duty to the confidence of the police in their 
officers, of whom the majority are British. This confidence is bom of 
the belief that the control of the police being reserved, their officers will 
not only support them but will themselves be supported by the Govern- 
ment. The change over of the control of the police to Ministers, though 
it may not shake the confidence of the rank and file in their British 
officers, may well shake the belief in the fulness of the support that the 
Government will give to the officers themselves, and if that belief is 
shaken, the disintegration of the loyalty of the police is sure, sooner or 
later, to follow. 


We believe that these considerations are of general application to the 
greater part of British India, but we gladly recognise that they will only 
be felt acutely in particular Provinces, being a relatively small minority 
of the whole, and we are aware that not only the Statutory Commission 
itself but many other authorities of great weight have expressed the 
opinion that full Provincial responsibility cannot be achieved without 
the transfer. On the whole, therefore, we are prepared to recommend 
a considerable step in that direction. But this must in our judgment be 
protected by certain safeguards which the Commission itself suggested 
and with such adjustments of precaution as have been rendered necessary 
by the emergency of subversive and terrorist movements since their 
Report was written. 


** The recommendations of the Commission pre-supposed that the rest 
of their proposed Constitution would be accepted, that is to say that 
there would be a Government at the Centre not responsible to the 
legislature, and that there might be official Ministers in the Provinces 
supplementary to the responsible Governments. We admit that if it 
were agreed to lay aside the proposals for a Central responsible Govern- 
ment the risks of the transfer of Law and Order even where the Terrorist 
conspiracy is acute would be greatly diminished. In the same way w© 
believe that the appointment of Councillors as part of the Provincial 
Governments would give greater seoxirity. It has been urged in evidence 
before us that in two or three Provinces Indians have already been in 
charge of the Home Department and have administered it with efficiency, 
but the point does not lie in any difference between an Indian and a 
European in this capacity. The position of an Executive Councillor on 
th e reserved side of Government vis-a-vis the legu lature is totally different 
from the position of a Minister \mder the White Paper scheme. In th© 
first place he acts not as an individual but in th© name of the Governor 
in Council. The decisions he makes are issued on that authority. In 
the second place he has been appointed by the Crown and unless he 
himself chooses to resign he is secure of his position for many years 
without any fear of his critics in th© legislature, and without being at 
th© mercy of a violent Press agitation, or of intrigues to bring about his 
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resignation. He is thus in a sheltered position. The mere fact that an 
Indian Executive Councillor has filled this post with satisfaction offers 
no proof that a Minister in that position would have been equally 
successful. We consider therefore that the appointment, where he is 
required, of a nominated Councillor who may take charge of Law and 
Order, is of great importance. When we use the wor(^ * where he is 
required * we mean until the G-overnor is able to satisfy Parliament 
that these safeguards can be dispensed with. 

We could of course limit our recommendation to the particular 
instances where terrorist agitation is already acute, but there are 
other subversive movements and dangerous possibilities, and such a 
limitation does not adequately cover the necessary conditions. W e prefer, 
therefore, to put it forward in general terms and to advise that the 
Grovemor shall himself administer the police tlirough a Councillor nomi- 
nated by him, but that wherever after a reasonable time he may consider 
that the interests of the public peace no longer require these precautions, 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State by Order in Council, approved 
by both Houses of Parliament, to transfer the department to a responsible 
Minister. Provided that, if at any time, the Governor shall find that by 
reason of the transfer, the peace and tranquillity of the Province is 
jeopardised he may, for such time as he may think it expedient, resume 
such control in whole or in part. 

“ There is a further reason why these provisions should have effect. 
The organisation at present in operation against terrorism includes a 
vital element in the form of an Intelligence Department, both Provincial 
and Central. The Special Branch, as it is called, operates as a source of 
information, working through confidential agents. It was proved before 
us that this system is only possible where the agents consider themselves 
absolutely secure from any revelation of their identities. It is, of course 
abundantly possible that an Indian Minister responsible to the Legisla- 
ture may be as deserving of absolute confidence in this respect as any 
nominated Councillor, but however that may be we are fully satisfied 
that rightly or wrongly, none of these agents would believe it, and the* 
evidence was overwhelming that the least suspicion that their informa- 
tion passed into such hands would permanently dry up the source from 
which it comes. W^e consider, therefore, that the Special Branch should 
be maintained under the orders of the Governor- General in his discretion, 
and that any corresponding organisation in the Provinces should be 
under its directions through the Governor in his discretion. We think 
it right to add that these difficulties which surround the Special Branch 
and their solution carry us back to the question of the police and supply 
us with an additional cogent reason for entrusting the Governor with 
the power which we have already indicated of keeping them under his 
own control through a nominated Councillor. It has been pointed out 
to us upon great authority that in fighting terrorism it may be necessary 
not only to make secure the machinery of the Special Intelligence Branch 
itself, but also to provide that there shall be no obstacles to prevent 
the police from effectively co -operating with it . ” ) 

t^bjected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (5). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Middleton, 
liord Rankeillour. 

Sh Reginald Craddock. 

^ir Joseph Kail, 


Hot Contents (19), 

Lord Chancellor. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 
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Contents (5). Not Contents (19) — continued. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

' The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 85 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 85 is postponed. 

Pa agraph 86 is again read 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 40, line 38, after the ’’) to insert 

general ’0- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 86 is again read, as amended. 

The furthe consideration of paragraph 86 is postponed. 

Paragraph 87 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 40, lines 41 to 43, o leave 
out from it in line 41 to order ”1 in line 43, and to insert had no» 
“ respon ibility for ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 41, lines 1 to 3, to leave out 
from (‘‘and ’’) in hne 1 to the end of the sentence and to nsert ('* nothing 
“ will afford Indians the opportunity of demonstrating more conclusively 
their fitness to govern themselves than their action in this sphere ”). 

The same ^s agreed to 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 41, hhes 20 to 26, tol eave 
out from ("" Minister.”) in line 20 to the end^ of the paragraph and to insert 
If the transfer is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential that the 
Force should be protected so far as possible against these risks, and we 
** therefore proceed to consider how this protection can be provided ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read, as amended 

The further consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 

Paragraph 88 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Page 41, line 27, at the beginning to insert (“ In the first place ”), and ta 
leave out however,”). 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 41, lines 28 and 29^ 
to leave out ("‘ In the first place,’ ). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst* 
Page 41, line 42, after ("‘ force ”) to insert (‘^ or from any other cause ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst^ 
Page 41, line 43, after the first the ”) to insert immediate 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 88 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 88 is postponed till tomorrow. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till tomorrow at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis 26^ Junii 1934 

Present : 


'Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst- 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

!Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 88 is again considered. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Tenshurst. 
Page 41, Hues 44 to 47, to leave out from the first (‘‘be inline 44 to 
Secondly ^ in line 47 and to insert (“ required, even to the extent of 
taking into his own hands the administration oi any function of Government 
“that the exigencies of the position might demand. He might indeed in 
“ certain circumstances be confronted with the necessity for retaining such 
“ powers in his hand at the very inception of autonomy.^’) 

The Amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 88 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 88 is postponed. 

Paragraph 89 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
;and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 42, line 23, to leave out (“ it may well 
“ be ”) and to insert (“ we are satisfied 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 42, line 25, to leave out (“at least the 
j. Governor’s knowledge ”) and to insert “ (the Governor’s consent ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penimurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 42, lines 26 to 36, to leave out from 
beginning of line 26 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (“ We, therefore, 
recommend that the Police Act of 1861 should not be subject to repeal or 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide infra paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and vide supra paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64 — 263) and NOT to the Report as published. 
(Vol. I, Part I), 

A Rey is attached (vide infra pp. 621 — 544) showing on which pages of the Pro- 
ceedings amendments to each paragraph can be fonnd. 
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alteration by the Legislature without the prior consent of the Governor* 
General, and that the Police Acts of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal^ 
and Madras should be included in the category of Acts which should not be 
repealed or altered by the Provincial Legislature without the previous 
** sanction of the Governor-General. And further that a schedule of the more 
** important rules securing to the Inspector-General of Police control of the 
‘‘ administration of the Police Force, ahall be drawn up, which rules shallnot: 
be alterable without the consent of the Governor.’^ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 89 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 89 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 90 to 92 are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord: 
Hardinge of Pen^urst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Paragraph 90, page 43, line 6, leave out 
C police force itself ”) and to insert circle of the particular ofBLoers of 
** tne police force concerned 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Har^nge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Paragraph 90, page 43, line 11. after' 
(“ reconstitute.’’) to insert The problem is a dimcuTt one and, though, at^ 
the moment, it is perhaps only of immf*diate importance in the Province- 
of Bengal and to a lesser extent in the provinces which border on Bengal^ 
** terrorism and revolutionary conspiracy have not ^ been confined to those- 
territories, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient counter-revolution- 
^-ary measures limited to them. Bengal, nowever, as has been proved^ to 
us by he evidence we have received, has a particularly long and disquieting 
“ record of murder and outrage, of which Indians and Europeans have 
** equally been the victims. It has also shown in a marked degree a rise* 
** or fall in such terrorist crime according as the hands of the authorities have 
** been weakened or strengthened, and as precautionary and special measures 
** have been relaxed or enforced.”) 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed till 
to-morrow. 

The further consideration of Paragraphs 90 to 92 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past- 
Two o’clock. 
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Die Mercurii 27® Junii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess oe Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

, Earl op Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian) - 
Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 
Lord^Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Ma.jor Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nail. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardla -Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The^Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph?- 90 to 92 are again considered.^ * 

The motion of the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
Bir Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy. Paragraph 90, page 
43, line 11, after (“ reconstitute,’’) to insert The problem is a difficult one 
and, though, at the moment, it is perhaps only of^ immediate importance 
in the Province of Bengal and to a lesser extent in the provinces -which 
“ border on Bengal, terrorism and revolutionary conspiracy have not been 
confined to those territories, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient 
“ counter-revolutionary measures limited to them. Bengal, however, as 
has been proved to us by the evidence we have received, has a particularly 
long and disquieting record of murder and outrage, of which Indians and 
Europeans have eq^ually been the victims. It has also shown in a marked 
“ degree a rise or fall in such terrorist crime according as the hands of the 
authorities have been weakened or strengthened, and as precautionary 
and special measures have been relaxed or enforced.”) is again considered. 

After discussion the further consideration of the said amendment is 
postponed. 

The following amendments to Paragraphs 90 to 92 are laid before the-^ 
Committee : — 

The Marq^uess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, Hie Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, and 
the Lord Eustace Percy to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 12 
and 13, to leave out lines 12 and 13 inclusive. 

The Lord Hutchison of Montrose to move. Paragrapn 1, page 43* 
lines 28 and 29, to leave out from that ”) in line 28 to (“ and ”)in 
line 29 and to insert (“ the practice is that in a secret service case the 
‘ ‘ names of agents are not disclosed to M nisters ”). 

- All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide infra paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and vide supra paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64-263) and NOT to the Report as published. 
Vol. I, Part 1)7 

A Hey is attached (see pp. 521 — 644), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Sir Jolin Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, line S3, 
to leave out from (“ order,”) to the end of the line and to insert (“ must 
“ be understood as themselves adopting ”). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 36 to 38, 
to leave out from the second (“ agents ”) in line 36 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert (“ themselves would not feel secure that their 
identity might not be revealed ”)• 

The Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardinge of 
the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, and the 
Lord Eustace Percy to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44, to leave 
out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(^^ 92. In the circumstances set out above we are convinced that it 
should be made plain that the control of the organisation which exists 
or may hereafter exist, for the purpose of combating the terrorist move- 
ment, IS in the hands of the Governor-General at the centre and of the 
Governors in the provinces. To secure the object which we have in 
view, we recommend that the Central Intelligence Bureau be placed 
under the control of the Governor-General, as part of the Political and 
^ I^^partment. and that in any province in which a special branch 
of the Police force exists or may hereafter be brought into being, the- 
Inspector-General shall take his orders direct from tne Governor as the 
agent of the Grovernor- General in all matters affecting the work of the 
special branch in whatever branch of police administration such matters 
uiay arise. W® realise that in such circumstances, the Minister in charge- 
of the portfolio of Law and Order might be unwilling to answer in the 
Legislature for action taken on the initiative of the Governor, and in 
that event we recommend that it shall be open to the Governor to 
appoint some person selected at his discretion to act as his spokesman 
m the Legislature ”), 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44, to. 
leave out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(** 92. The existence of terrorist crime is a special disease which calls 
for special treatment. It necessitates departures from the ordinary 
law and the enactment of special legislation such as the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Special Branch is an essential feature of 
the machinery for combating terrorist activities, and as such v/e consider" 
that it requires special treatment. We therefore recommend that this 
small and exceptional service where it exists should be a reserved service 
responsible to tbe Governor alone.”). 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 92, page 43, line 45, 
after Province ”) to insert (who should continue to have direct 
access to him) ”) 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord Snell to move* 
Paragraph 92, page 44, lines 10 to 13, to leave out from enforced,”) 
in line 10 to We ”) in line 13. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

After discussion the further consideration of paragraphs 90 to 92 is again 
postponed. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

It is moved by tbe Marquess of Zetland, tbe Earl of Derby, the Lord’ 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan^ 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 44, lines 40 to 42, to leave out from. 
(“ notice ”) in line 40 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of tbe Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

. The further consideration of paragraph 93 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 94 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl of Derby. Page 45, line 20, to leave out ( “ assent^ 
express or implied,”) and to insert (“knowledge”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl of Derby. Page 45, lines 20 to 25, to leave out 
from (“ concerned ;”) in line 20 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 94 is postponed. 

Paragraph 95 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lcrd Eustace Percy. Page 46, lines 20 to 23, to leave out from the 
beginning of line 20 to the end of the paragraph, and to insert (“ We recom- 
“ mend, therefore, that it shall be specifically laid down in the Constitution 
“ Act that the rules of business shall contain a provision laying upon Ministers 
“ the duty of bringing to the notice of the Governor any matter under con- 
“ sideration in their Departments which involves or is likely to involve any 
“ of his special responsibilities ; and requiring Secretaries to Government 
to bring to the notice of the Minister and of the Governor any matters of 
“ the same kind ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 95 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 95 is postponed. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved hy the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, and Major Cadogan. Page 46, lino 27, after (“ the ”) to insert 
^‘number,”) ; linos 34 to 48, to leave out from (“administration ;”) in 
line 34 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendments by leave of the Committee are withdrawn. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 97 and 98 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 99 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 48. lines 8 to 2 1 , to leave out 
^Trom (“Act ”) in lino 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (“We agree 
* that, in addition to the power of issuing emergency ordinances to which we 
** refer later, the Governor should have this reserve power of legislation. 
“We agree also with the proposed change in nomenclature, since we can see 
“ no possible advantage in describing an Act as the Act of the Legislature 
* ‘ when the Legislature has declined to enact it. But we go further . W e agree 
with the members of the British Indian Delegation in thinking it undesirable 
“ that the Governor should be recjuired to submit a proposed Governor’s Act 
** to the Legislature before enacting it. We do not, indeed, share the fear, 
“ which we understand the British Indian Delegates to entertain, that the 
“ Governor might use this procedure for the purpose of seeking support in the 
Legislature against his Ministers. Our objection rather is that the proposed 
procedure will bo a useless formality in the only circumstances in which a 
“ Governor’s Act could reasonably be contemplated. If the obstacle to any 
legislation which the Governor thinks necessary to the discharge of his 
special responsibilities lies, not in the unwillingness of the Legislature to 
** pass it, but in the unwillingness of his Ministers to sponsor it, his remedy 
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** lies, not in a Governor’s Act, but in a change of Ministry. If, on the other 
“ hand, the obstacle lies in the unwillingness of the Legislature, there can 
clearly be no iDoint in submitting the proposed legislation to it, and to do so 
“might merely exacerbate political feeling. Since, however, there may be 
“intermediate cases where an opportunity may usefully be given to the 
“ Legislature for revising a hasty or xmconsidered decision previously made or 
“ threatened, we think that the Governor should have the power (which we 
“ presume he would, in any case, possess) to notify the Legislature b 3 ?’ Message 
“ of his intention, at the expiration of, say, one month, to enact a Governor’s 
* * Act, the terms of which would be set out in the Message . It would then be 

“ open to the Legislature, if it thought fit, to present an address to the Gover- 
* ' nor at any time before the expiration of the month, praying him only to enact 
“ the proposed Act with certain amendments which he could then consider 
“upon their merits ; or it might even think fit to revise its former decision 
* " and to forestall the Governor by itself enacting legislation in the sense 

desired by “ him.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 99 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 99 is postponed* 

Paragraph 100 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 48, to leave out paragraph^! 00* 

The samj is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read. 

It ia moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 49. to leave out from the 
beginning of the paragraph to (“we ”) in line 36. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Major Cadogan. Page 49^ lines 36 to 40. to leave out 
from (“ alone ”) in line 36 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

It is moved byMr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 49, lines 39 and 40, to leave out from { “ We ”) in line 39 to[the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (“ consider that all Governor's Acts should be laid 
“ before Parliament and that the Governor, before legislating, should have 
“the concurrence of the Governor-General”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 101 is postponed. 

Paragraph 102 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 60, line 3, to[leav© 
out (“ if it should be thought ”) and to insert (“ we agree ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Lines 4 andj6, to leave 
out from (“ obtained,”) in line 4 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 102 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 102 is ^postponed. 

Paragraph 103 again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 104 is again read. 

It ia moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 60, line 44, after 
{ ‘ ' resolution ’ ’) to insert { “ in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ’) 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 51, line 5, after 
responsibility ”) to insert (“ but with the concurrence of the Governor- 
General ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 104 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 104 is postponed. 

Paragraph 105 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen Cham- 
bezlain. Page 51, line 12, to leave out from (“ Act,”) to (“ aU ”) and to insert 
to assume to himself by Proclamation ”) ; line 21, to leave out (“ obsolete ”) 
and to insert (“ unnecessary.”) ; and line 35, to leave out (“ to ”) and to 
insert (“ of”). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 105 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 105 is postponed. 

Paragraph 106 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 107 to 115 are again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee : — 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to move. Paragraph 107, page 52, line 8, 
to leave out (“ sense ”) and to insert (“ measure ”). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to move. Paragraph 108, page 52, line 31, 
to leave out sense ”) and to insert (“ form ”). 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 
Paragraph 109, pages 52 and 53, to leave out paragraph 109. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 109, page 52, line 33, 
to page 53, line 2, to leave out from (“ lines ;”) in line 33, page 52, to 
that ”) in line 2, page 53, and to insert (“ nothing in the proposed 
“ directions of instructions should operate to prevent the growth of 
** parties and the formation of homogeneous Ministries and we think ”). 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 109, page 53, line 6> 
to leave out (“ many years to come ”) and to insert (“ a time ”). 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move . 
Paragraph 111, page 53, lines 37 and 38, to leave out from (“ Ministry,”) 
in line 37 to (“ seems ”) in line 38. ^ 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cooks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move* 
Paragraph 112, page 54, line 18, to leave out (‘‘such as we have 
“ described,”). 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 112, page 54, line 20, 
to leave out (“ assert its authority ”) and to insert (“ maintain its 
“ influence ”). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to move. Paragraph 112, page 54, line 20, 
to leave out (“ assert its authority ”) and to insert (“ acquire sufficient 
“ authority ”) ; and line 26, to leave out (“ Constitution ”) and to insert 
(“ Constitutions ”). 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, pages 52 to 57, to leave out para- 
graphs 107 to 115 inclusive and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

107 In the preceding paragraphs we have approved the proposal vjtai 
of the White Paper to entiust certain wide discretionary powers to the importaige 
Governor, and we have recommended that, in certain respects, those fa ^ 
powers should be strengthened and extended. We should not wish to 
pass from this subject without some general review of the broad con- 
siderations which have led us to these conclusions. The dominant 
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consideration is the one which we have already emphasised ; the 
vital importance in India of a strong Executive. It has seemed 
to us in the course of our discussions with the British Indian delegates 
that in their anxiety to increase the prerogatives of the Legislature, 
they have been apt to overlook the functions of the Executive, an 
attitude not perhaps surprising in those to whom at the present time the 
Legislature offers the main field of political activity. But if the responsi- 
bility for government is henceforward to be borne by Indians themselves 
they will do well to remember that to magnify the Legislature at the 
expense of the Executive is to diminish the authority of the latter and to 
weaken the sense of responsibility of both. The function of the Executive 
is to govern and to administer ; that of the Legislature to vote supply, 
to criticize, to educate public opinion, and to legislate ; and great mischief 
may result from attempts by the latter to invade the executive sphere. 
The belief that parliamentary government is incompatible with a strong 
Executive is no doubt responsible for the distrust with which parliamen- 
tary institutions have come to be regarded in many parts of the world. 
The United Kingdom affords a sufficient proof that a strong Executive 
may co-exist even with an omnipotent Parliament if the necessary 
conditions are present ; and the strength of the Executive in this eoimtry 
may, we think, be attributed with not more justice to the support of a 
disciplined party than to the inveterate and cherished tradition of Parlia- 
ment that the prerogatives of the Legislature are not to be jealously or 
faetiously asserted in such a way as to prevent the King’s Government 
from being carried on. “ His Majesty’s Opposition ” is not an idle 
phrase, but embodies a constitutional doctrine of great significance.’* 


Diffionltlea 
eieated 
eommnna! 
repTesentation 
la Ministers. 


“108. It is a commonplace that this tradition is as yet unknown in 
India and that Indian Ministries have not hitherto been able to rely on 
the^ support of a disciplined party. The Statutory Commission, in 
surveying the work of the existing Provincial Constitution, observed 
that Governors, in choosing their Ministers have had an exceptionally 
difficult task. It could seldom be predicted what following a Minister 
would have in the Legislature, quite apart from the fact that his accept- 
ance of office was often followed, owing to personal rivahies, by the 
detachment of some of his previous adlierents. It has been urged upon 
us by the members of the British -Indian Delegation that these diffi- 
culties will tend to disappear under responsible government. We hope 
that it will be so, and neither we nor the Statutory Commission would 
have recommended that the experiment sjhould be made if we were not 
satisfied that under no other system can Indians come to appreciate the 
value of the tradition of which we have spoken. But it must be remem- 
bered that in two respects the difficulties of Provincial Ministries in the 
future may be greater than in the past. In the fixst place, they will not 
in future be able to rely upon the official bloc which, in the words "of 
the Statutory Commission ‘ has helped to decrease the instability of the 
balance of existing groups in the Legislature and has made the tenure of 
office of Ministers far less precarious.’ In the second place, each Ministry 
wiU, as we have already pointed out, be a composite one. The Legisla- 
tures will be based on a system of communal representation, and the 
Governor will be directed by his Instrument of Instructions to include in 
his Ministry, so far as possible, members of important minority communi- 
ties. A Ministry thus formed must tend to be the representative, not,, 
as in the United Kingdom, of a single majority Party or even of a coali- 
liion of Parties, but of minorities as such. Moreover, the system of 
communal representation may also tend to render less effective the 
weapon to which, under most parliamentary constitutions, the executive 
resorts when confronted by an obstructive legislaiiire, the weapon of 
dissolution ; for under such a system even a general election may well 
produce a legislature with the same complexion as its predecessor.** 
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“ 109. It is unfortunately impossible to provide against these dangers a statutory 
by any paper enactment regulating the relations between the Ministry permanence 
and the Legislature. The British Indian delegates laid great stress 
upon the collective responsibility of the Provincial Ministries, and in their inconsistent 
Joint Memorandum they urged that the Instrument of Instructions Parliamentary 
should contain a definite direction to the Governor that the collective government, 
responsibility of Ministers is to be introduced forthwith. This seems to 
us to confuse cause and efiect. The collective responsibility of Ministers 
to the Legislature is not a rule of law to be put into operation at discre- 
tion, but a constitutional convention which only usage and practice can 
define or enf orce ; and, since that convention is the outcome and not the 
cause of Ministerial solidarity, it is as likely to be hindered as helped by 
artificial devices which take no account of the realities of the situation. 

It is noticeable, for example, that, in constitutions like that of France 
. where the principle of collective responsibility is laid down in the con- 
stitution, the efiect seems to have been merely to introduce the formality 
of a joint resignation as a preliminary to every reconstruction of a 
Ministry. Our attention has also been drawn to the possibility of pro- 
viding that a Ministry, after receiving a vote of confidence from the 
Legislature on its appointment by the Governor, should remain in office 
for a fixed period unless previously dismissed by him. The objection to 
this proposal, of which there are obvious possible variants, is that the 
existence of a Ministry which had not, in fact, the confidence of the . 
Legislature could, in practice, be made impossible. There is every reason 
why Ministries in India should refuse to treat a hostile vote, even on a 
demand for supply, as necessarily entailing resignation ; it may e /en be 
desirable that a Ministry should only resign on a direct vote of no con- 
fidence ; but under a system of parliamentary government there is no 
efiective method of securing statutory permanence of tenure to a Ministry 
faced by a consistently hostile Legislature. All that the framers of a 
constitution can do in this matter is to refrain from any paper provisions 
which might tend indirectly to prejudice the development of a sound 
relationship between Ministry and Legislature. We think that the 
wording of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions proposed in the 
White Paper in regard to the selection of his Ministers should be re- 
examined with a view to giving greater latitude to the Governor. ^ It is 
our earnest hope that, in the future, parties may develop in the Provincial 
Legislatures which will cut across communal lines, and the proposed 
wording of the Instrument of Instructions as it now stands might, if 
literally obeyed, operate to prevent both the growth of such parties and 
the formation of homogeneous Ministries, we recognise that nothing 
ought to be done at the present time which would excite suspicion or 
distrust in the mind of the minorities, but in this, as in other matters, 
we think that the course of wisdom is to give the Governor the widest 
possible latitude.” 


“110. It follows from these considerations that the only way of Governor** 
strengthem'ng the Provincial Executives in India is to confer adequate 
discretionary powers on the Governor. These powers are defined in the guarantee 
White Paper, we think rightly, as being the Governor’s responsibilities, 
because it is on him that the corresponding special powers must, in the responsible 
nature of things, be conferred ; but the responsibilities are defined and 
tbe powers conferred, not for the purpose of superseding Ministers or 
enabling them to escape responsibilities which properly belong to them, 
but primarily in order that the executive as a whole mav possess the 
authority which experience shows to be e‘=^sential to the success of 
parliamentary government. To none of the Governor’s spec al responsi- 
bilities do these considerations apply with more force than to that 
relating to the Public Services ; for the existence of an efficien and 
contented civil service, immune from political interference and free 
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from political partialities, is the indispensable condition, not only for 
tbe <"£Eec ive exercise of tlie Governo ’s special powers, but also or the 
strength of the executive as a whole. On this subject we shall have 
certain further proposals to make in a later part of our Report. Nor 
is the case different with the Governor’cs extraordinary power, if the 
constitutional machinery should break down, to assume to himself 
(subject to the overriding authority of Parliament) any function of 
government that may appear to him necessary, even to the extent of 
suspending the Legidature and administering the Province without it* 
Like the power of dlssolut on, which it supplements, this power is 
‘designed to strengthen the executive as a whole. We hope, and are 
willing to believe, that it will never become ne essary to put this 
power into operation ; but its existence in the background, together 
with the whole body of the Governor’s reserve powers, may well prove 
the most effective guarantee for the development of a genuine system of 
responsible g ivernment.”) 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 107 to 110 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 107 to 110 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half -past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 29*" Junii 1934 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess op Zetland. 
Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian’). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell, 

Lord Eankeillour.J'I 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks, 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in tlie Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57, line 26, to leave 
out (“ not ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 116 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 116 is postponed. 

Paragraph 117 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 118 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Cocks. Pages 57 and 58, tojeave out 
paragraph 118 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

C 118. In our view. Second Chambers, as proposed in the White 
Paper and composed largely of landowners and reactionary elements 
opposed in general to the wishes of the mass of the people, are un- 
democratic, We are in favour of one Chamber only. We should like, 
on this subject, to quote with approval the opinion of some Members 
of the In^an Statutory Commission. 

All amendments are to the Draft Heport {vide infrO) paras. 1— 42B, pp. 470 — 
491; SiTid. vide supra 'pBiTQ.s, 43 — 453, pp. 64-^263) and NOT to the Heport as 
published. (Vol. I, Fart I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedinga 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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” It lias generally been propo^jed in evidence before the Joint 
Conference to constitute Second Chambers disproportionately repre- 
sentative of vested interests. They fear that such Chambers would 
be regarded as an undemocratic instrument of Government, and 
that ceaseless conflict between the two Houses would result. They 
think that this danger will be a real one, however, the Second Cham- 
bers may be formed. Whilst a Second Chamber will not be a sub- 
stitute for the Governor’s powers, its existence may be used as an 
argument for modifying the Governor’s powers before this is 
desirable, and it may support the Lower House against the Governor 
and so increase rather than prevent friction between him and the 
Legislature. So long as Ministers are secured in the support of the 
Lower House, and so obtain the funds which they require, the Second 
Chamber can exercise little control on the administrative side, and 
it is here that the influence of a Legislature is most required.” 

In the Joint Memorandum submitted to us by the British Indian 
Delegation they pointed out that only one of their number was in 
favour of Second Chambers in the three Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
and the United Provinces, while another Member of the Delegation 
considered that only in the case of the United Provinces was a Second 
Chamber necessary. All the others were totally opposed to the creation 
of Second Chambers in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. There 
are two other arguments against Second Chambers which must be given 
due weight. The first is the additional cost on Indian revenues, which 
would be considerable and out of all proportion to the benefit, if any, 
to be gained ; and the second is the dram on the personnel of the Pro- 
vince which vrould be made by creating so large a number of seats 
which mUvSt be filled.”) 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 


Contents (2) 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 


Kot Contents (19). 

Marquess of Sali^ibury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl ot Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir R-'^glnald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw- Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is- moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, the Earl of Derby, and Major 
Cadogan. Page 67, line 41, after (“Provinces.’”) to insert f‘ We see no 
.< reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial Legislatures to 
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amend the Constitution in this one respect, and we think that the abolition 
‘‘ or creation of a Legislative Council should, instead, be included among the 
“ q^uestions on which, as we shall later propose in our Report/ a Provincial 
Legislature shall have a special right to present an address to the Governor 
for submission to His Majesty and to Parliament 

The same is agreed to* 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, the Earl of Derby, and Major 
Oadogan. Page 57, line 42, to leave out this and to insert these 
alterations ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, the Earl of Derby, and Major 
Cadogan. Page 53; lines 2 to 9, to leave out from Report^.’’) inline 2 to 
the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 118 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 118 is postponed. 

Paragraph 119 is read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Page 58, line 22, after (‘‘Government’’) to insert 
(“ themselves ”) ; line 23, to leave out (“ themselves ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 58, lines 32 to 35, to leave 
out from (“ Clask^s.”) in line 32 to (“ negotiations in line 35, and to insert 

subsequently ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 58, line 36, to leave out 
(“ the representatives of the caste Hindus and ”) and to insert (“ a small 
“ group of per.sons claiming to speak for the Caste Hindus and certain 
“ representatives ”.) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 58, line 36, to 
leave out the first (“ the ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 119 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 119 is postponed. 

Paragraph 120 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), the Marquess of Reading, and 
Mr. Foot. Page 59, lines 12 to 14, to leave out from (“ Award ; ”) in line 12 
to (“ be ”) in line 14 and to insert (“ though the latter gave the Depressed 
“ Classes electors a vote in the general constituencies as well as for the special 
“ seats reserved for themselves ; but whereas under the communal award the 
“ Depressed Classes electors were to vote separately for the seats reserved for 
“ them as well as jointly with other Hindus in the general constituencies, 
“ under the Poona Pact there will now only 

The same is agreed to. 

^ Infra, paras. 356 and 357. 

2 Infra, page 73. 
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Paragraph. 120 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 120 is postponed. 

Paragraph 121 is read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 59, to leave out paragraph 
121, and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

121. We have found ourselves in some difficulty in dealing with 
this aspect of the problem, owing to the declaration of the Government, 
referred to in paragraph 119, that they would entertain no suggestions' 
for the alteration of their Award which had not the support of all 
the parties affected, and we might well have felt justified in the 
circumstances in holding that the matter was one which had been 
placed beyond our purview. This course was rendered difficult how- 
ever, by the representations of those who desired to give evidence- 
before us, as to its effect upon the development of re^onsible self- 
government particularly in the Presidency of Bengal ; and by deciding, 
as we did, that such evidence was admissible, we automatically brought 
the matter within the scope of our enquiry. The original Award was- 
strongly criticised by more than one witness who appeared before us- 
on the ground that it must operate inequitably in the case of Bengal ; 
and it was urged that the disadvantage at which the caste Hindus 
would be placed under it would be greatly intensified as a result of the 
adoption of the Poona Pact. Particular objection was taken to the 
reservation of seats and the employment of separate communal electorates* 
in a province in which the community in whose interest the reservation 
is made forms a majority of the population. Wo cannot but be impressed 
by the force of this contention and we think it desirable that we should 
set forth our views as to the purpose for which the reservation of seats* 
and the device of separate electorates should be employed. 


“ The system was introduced at the time of the Minto-Morley Reforms* 
of 1909 with a view to safeguarding the interests of minorities and in 
particular the Moslem Minority ; and while, on general grounds, we may 
deplore the necessity for such'^a device we have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that in existing circumstances in India the necessity persists. 
We do not, therefore, propose to elaborate the objections which may be 
urged against the system as a whole. But it is one thing to concede 
separate communal electorates for the purpose of giving Minorities 
reasonable representation in the various legislatures ; it is an entirely 
different thing to employ the system for the purpose of conferring upon a 
majority community in any particular province a permanent myority 
in the legislature unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. Such a, 
course has never hitherto been adopted. It was considered and rejected 
by the Statutory Commission, who declared that a claim submitted to* 
them which in Bengal and the Punjab would give to the Moslem com- 
munity a fixed and unalterable majority in the ^eneraZ constituency seats, 
was one which they could not entertain ; ^ it would be unfair % they 
wrote, * that Muhammadans should retain the very considerable 
weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces and that there should 
at the same time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh Opposition, 
a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable 
by any appeal to the electorate/ This is the position which will arise 
if the ^ diitribution of seats proposed in the White Paper for the 
Legislative Assembly^ of Bengal, is given effect to. The Legislative 
Assembly is to consists of 250 seats. Of these 51 are allotted to* 
Special interests, leaving 199 general seats. Of these general seats 
119 are to be reserved for Moslems leaving 80 for the Hindus. But 
under the terms of the Poona Pact 30 of these 80 seats are to be reserved. 
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for the so-called depres^sed classes, hereafter to be known as the Scheduled 
Castes, and the number of general seats open to the Caste Hindus is 
thus reduced to 50. It is probable that in the case of the 20 special interest 
seats which are open to Moslems and Hindus, the great majority will fall 
to the Hindus ; but even if the Caste Hindus were to secure the whole 
20 seats they would still be arbitrarily limited by Statute to 70 seats in a 
Legislative Assembly of 250. To restrict in this way the possible share 
in the government of the province, of the community which plays a 
predominant part in its intellectual and political life, seems to us to be 
both unwise and unfair. Before making our recommendations we have 
one further comment to make on the effect in Bengal of the Poona Pact. 
The object of reserving seats for the depressed classes should be in our 
view, to secure to the real depressed classes — that is to say the Sudras, 
or outcastes — a voice in the legislature. We believe that in Bengal 
the number of such people is small ; and we fear that the result of 
extending the list of scheduled castes as proposed in the White Paper, 
will be to defeat the object in view, for it will not then be members of 
the real depressed classes who will be returned for the Scheduled Caste 
Seats, but members of the powerful Namasudra and Rajbansi Castes 
who experience no difficulty in getting returned to the legislature even 
now without any reservation of seats at all, and whoso interests are as 
much opposed to those of the imtouchables as are the interests of the 
highest castes themselves. 

“ We have now to submit our recommendations. With the Moslems 
in a majority in any particular province, we think that no reservation 
of seats for them ought to be necessary, and the logical solution of the 
problem would be to make no provision for a separate Moslem electorate 
but to throw the whole of the general seats open to Moslems and Hindus, 
so that candidates whether Moslems or Hindus would have to stand on 
their merits and make their appeal to the electors at large. We realise, 
however, that in this case that which is desirable is not necessarily 
expedient and we feel constrained to suggest a less radical alteration. 
We therefore, recommend as a general pi’inciple that in any province 
in which seats are reserved for a community which constitutes a majority 
of the population, a decision whether election in the case of the general 
seats, including those reserved for the majority community, should be by 
-separate or by joint electorate, should rest with the minority, 

“ There remains the question of the Poona Pact. We need not recall 
the circumstances in which the so-called pact was concluded. W© do 
not think that those who were parties to it can be said to have been 
accredited representatives of the cast© Hindus or to have possessed any 
mandat© to effect a settlement. We think that the arrangements for the 
representation of the depressed classes contained in the original award of 
His Majesty’s Government were preferable and we recommend their 
adoption. In the approx^riate place we give tables setting forth the 
distribution of seats in the legislatures in accordance with our proposals. 

“ Apart from the general alteration in the distribution of seats due to a 
rotTim to the original Communal Award in the case of the Depressed 
Classes, our proposals involve some further redistribution of the seats 
in the case of the Legislative Assembly of Bengal and we think it desirable 
to explain here the reasons for the alterations which we propose. Under 
the proposals contained in the Whit© Paper the Assembly in Bengal will 
consist of 250 members. Of these 250 seats 51 will be reserved for the 
representation of special interests, leaving 199 general. territorial con- 
stituencies. Of these general seats 119 are to he reserved for Moslems 
leaving 80 only for the Hindu community including the Depressed Classes. 
Since the population ratio is approximately 55 per cent. Moslem and 
45 per cent. Hindu it follows that so far as the general territorial 
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constituencies are concerned the Moslems are being given ten seats more 
and the Hindus ten seats less than they would be entitled to on a popula- 
tion basis. It is true that this disparity will almost certainly be lessened 
as a result of the elections to the special interest seats which will bo open 
to Moslems and Hindus. These number 20 and various estimates of the 
proportions of them which will be won by Moslems and Hindus respec- 
tively were submitted to us in the course of the evidence which was laid 
before us. We think that the Moslems may be expected to secure six 
of the 20 seats, which would bring their total representation up to 125 
seats as compared with 94 seats in the case of the Caste Hindus and the 
Depressed Classes taken together. But even supposing that the Moslems 
were to secure none of the 20 seats they would still fill 119 seats as com- 
pared with 110 which is the maximum number of seats open to the 
Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes combined under the proposals 
of the White Paper. 

“ We have already stated our objections to conferring upon a com- 
munity by statute a definite majority unalterable by any appeal to the 
electorate. When the relative position of the two communities in 
Bengal in everything except actual numbers is taken into account^ it 
will be seen that the reasons against placing the Hindu community in a 
position of permanent statutory inferiority in the legislature are par- 
ticularly strong. Under British rule the Hindus have played an 
enormously predominant part in the intellectual, the cultural, the 
political, professional and the commercial life of the province. More 
than 64 per cent, of those who are literate in Bengal are Hindus ; nearly 
80 per cent, of the students attending High Schools, nearly 83 per cent, 
of those in Degree classes, and nearly 8 6 per cent, of the post graduate and 
research students are Hindus. A similar preponderance is fotmd in the 
case of the professions, and in the case of Banking, Insurance and 
Exchange. In all previous Constitutions the significance of these facts 
has been admitted. Under the Lucknow Pact (an agreement between 
Moslems and Hindus arrived at in 1916) the Moslems in Bengal were 
allotted no more than 40 per cent, of the seats proposed to be filled by 
Indians by election ; and under the Constitution now in force there are 
reserved f^or them only 46 per cent, of the general territorial consti- 
tuencies. 

In the circumstances set forth above we should liave felt justified,^ 
had the slate upon which we have to write been a clean one, in recom- 
mending that in Bengal all general territorial constituencies should be 
open to candidates of both communities without reservation of seats or 
separate electorates (except in the case of the 10 seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes). But as we have already pointed out, the slate upon 
which we have to write is very far from being a clean one, and we have 
felt obliged to steer a middle course between the claims of the Hindus 
and the expectations which have been aroused in the minds of the 
Moslems. Broadly speaking, as will be seen from an examination of the 
Appendix, the effect of the changes which we propose in the scheme of 
the White Paper will be as follows : — 

(1) To give to Moslems or to Hindus, whichever is the minority 
community in any particular province, the right to decide whether 
election in the case of the general territorial constituencies shall be by 
separate or by joint electorates ; 

(2) In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial seata 
between Moslems and Hindus on a population basis ; and 

(3' To give to the Depressed Classes in all provinces the repr. s mtation 
giv«n to them by the Government under their original Award before 
*it was modified by the Poona Pact. 
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There is one other pomt to which we wish to refer. Under the provisions 
of the White Paper'*' no change in the distribution of seats under the 
Communal Award is to be made during the first ten years during which 
the Constitution is in operation, and thereafter no proposals for modifica- 
tion will be taken into^ consideration which do not carry with them the 
assent of the communities affected. We think that it is unlikely that such 
assent will be given by a community entrenched in a position of statutory 
superiority in the legislature ; and we recommend, therefore, that it 
should be open to either community at the expiration of ten years to 
petition Parliament to modify the Award.’’) 

♦ Paragraph 49 of the Introduction to the White Paper. 
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Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (9). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marque 'S of Zetland. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 


;i44 


Not Contents (14). 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marqness of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed to Friday next, 

O^ered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next, at half- 
past Four o’clock. ^ 
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Die Lunae 2® Julii 1984 


Present : 


Lobb Abchbishop op Canticrbttby. 
Mabqitess op Sabisbtjby. 

Mabquess op Zetland* 

Mabqbess op Linlithgow. 
Mabquess op Heading. 

Eabl op Derby. 

Eabl op Lytton. 

Eabl Peel. 

Viscount PIalipax. 

Lobd Middleton. 

Lobd Ker Lothian}. 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mb. Attlee. 

Mb. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sib Austen Chamberlain. 
Mb. Cocks. 

Sib Reginald Craddock. 
Mb. Davidson. 

Mb. P^oot, 

Sib Samuel Ho are. 

Mb. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sib John Wardlaw-Milnh. 
Earl Wtnterton. 


The Marques^: of Linlithgow in tho Chair. 


The Order of Adjournmont is road- 

The proceedings of P''riday last are read. 

Paragraph 121 is again considered. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Ijothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Pages 59 and 60, to leave out from (“ Assemblies.”) in line 43> 
page 59, to tPio end of tho paragraph in page 60 and to insert (“We feel 
“ somewhat differently, however, about the Poona Pact. We consider that 
‘‘ the original proposals of His Majesty’s Government constitute a more 
‘‘equitable settlement of tho general communal question and one which is 
‘‘ more advantageous to the Depressed Classes themselves in their x->resent 
stage of development. They united the two sections of the Hindu Com- 
I* munity by making them vote together in tho general constituencies, thereby 
‘‘ compelling candidates to consider the well-being of both sections of his 
‘‘ constituents when appealing for their support, while they secure to the 
“ Depressed Classes themselves sufficient spokesman in the legislature, elected 
“ wholly by depressed class votes, to ensure their case being heard and to 
“ influence voting, but not so numerous that the Depressed Classes will 
“probably bo unable to flad representatives of adequate calibre with results 
“unfortunate both to themselves and the legislatures. That solution was 
“ altered, in a great hurry, under pressure of Mr. Gandhi’s ‘fast unto death.* 
“ In view of the fact that His Majesty’s Government felt satisfied that the 
“ agreement come to at Poona fell within the terms of their original announce- 
“ ment and accepted it as a valid modification of the communal award, we 
“ do not feel able to recommend them now to reject it.”) 

It is moved by tho Lord Rankeillour. As an amendment to the 
above amendment^ to leave out from (“death ”} in line 17 of the 
amendment to the end of the paragraph and to insert (“In view of 
“ these considerations we feel obliged to recommend the Government 
“ to reconsider the matter especially as regards Bengal.”) 

All amendments are* to fche Draft Report paras. 1 — 42B,pp. 470"--4:91 ; 

B^ndvidesuvra, paras. 4.S — 453, pp. 64 — 253) and NOT to the Report as published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 *^544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings^ 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 


17 
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Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (10) 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 


Not Contents ( 17) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury# 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment to the amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. As an amendment to the 
original amendment, at the end to insert (“But subsequently to the 
“ arrangement of the Pact objections to it, in relation to Bengal, have been 
strongly urged by caste Hindus from that Province. W^e should welcome 
an agreement between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes to reduce 
the number of seats reserved to the latter in Bengab possibly with some 
compensatory increase in such seats in some other Provinces, where a small 
addition in favour of the Depressed Classes would not be likely materially 
to aifect the balance of communities in the Legislature.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

The original amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Paragraph 121 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. After paragraph 121 
ifco insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 121A. We have given careful consideration in this comiexion to 
the number of seats to be allotted to special interests and in pairticular 
to representations submitted to us in favour of a substantial increase 
in the number of seats to be allotted to Labour in the new Provincial 
Legislatures. Any material alteration in the number of seats allotted 
to special interests would inevitably involve a reopening of the Com- 
munal Award, and we have indicated above the objections to be seen 
to this. But we are in any case of opinion that the representation pro- 
posed in the White Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, 
universities and labour, the object of which is essentially to make 
-expert knowledge available in the legislatures and not to give any 
particular voting strength to individual interests, may be regarded 
as striking a just balance between the claims of the various interests, 
and as aj^ording an adequate representation for them. We observe 
in particular that the representation of labour has been increased from 
9 seats in the present Provincial Legislative Councils to a total of 38, 
the present marked difference between the representation of labour 
.and of commerce and industry being thus very substantially reduced.. 
Having regard to this, to the large number of seats set aside for the 
Depressed Classes (whose representatives will to some extent at any 
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rat© represent labour interests), and to the extension of the franchise, 
which will bring on the electoral roll large numbers of the poorer and 
of the labouring classes, we are oE opinion that the position of labour, 
the importance of which we fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded 
under the proposals embodied in the White Paper.”) 

The Amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 122 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 60, to leave out paragraph 122 and to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

(“ 122. We accept the numbers suggested in the White Paper for Special 
the Provincial Legislatures, subject to the following alterations. seat®., 

can see no reason for the provision for special seats for landlords. In 
the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Volume IT, Part II, 

Chapter 2, Section 90, the question of the special representation of 
landholders was exhaustively reviewed. They came to the conclusion 
that the landholding interests have in fact at the present time been 
returned for four times as many seats as were specially reserved for 
them, and considered that the special protection furnished to them 
at the present time could be safely withdrawn. We are entirely in 
agreement with this view. If special representation were needed it 
should be given not to those who by reason of their wealth and status 
in the community command influence and power, but to those who 
by reason of their poverty and low status are likely to find their claims 
overlooked. We are also opposed to special representation of universi- 
ties . We know that the Indian Statutory Commission agreed that uni- 
versity seats should be preserved, but with considerable hesitation. 

From our own experience we find that university seats do not provide a 
special class of representative differing in any essential from those who 
find their way into legislative assemblies through general constituencies, 
and we, therefore, propose that these special seats should be abolished. 

With regard to the representation of Commerce and Industry and Plant- 
ing Interests, here, again, we consider that the wealth and influence of 
these classes will always be sufficient to obtain for them adequate repre- 
sentation in the legislature. In the case of Europeans, where admittedly 
there may be little likelihood of their being elected from general consti- 
tuencies, we recognize that, in view of the long connection of the British 
people with India and the special interests of Europeans, that there 
should be special representation for them. We believe, also, that the 
presence of Europeans in the Legislative Assemblies has been welcome to 
their Indian colleagues as bringing in an experience which has been found 
very valuable. We think that the representation given to Europeans 
should be frankly given to them as such and they should not be returned 
as representatives of Industry and Commerce. The abolition of these 
special seats will provide for an increase in the number to be allotted to 
the territorial constituencies and thus allow of some reduction in their 
area and population. This should, of course, be done with due regard ta 
preserving the comUaunal proportions.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Hr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (24), 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 
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Contents (4). Not Contents (24) — continued^ 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl PeeL 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Codagan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sii* John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain, page 60, line 20, to leave out 
nominated seats ’’) and to insert (“ seats to be filled by nomination ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Marquess of Zetland, page 60, 
line 26, at the end, to insert (“ We have in other respects followed the scheme 
already proposed for the United Provinces in preference to that suggested 
“ for Bengal and Bihar. We think it inexpedient that so large a proportion 
“ of the Second Chamber should be chosen by the First and thereby presu- 
** mably reflect their views. We think further that the Legislative Councils 
“ should not be dissoluble but that a third of its members should retire at 
“ fixed intervals.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 122 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell, page 60 after paragraph 122, to insert the following new paragraphs : 

{** 122A. We consider also that there should be an increase in the 
aepresetttation number of seats reserved for Labour. It might be contended that 
having rejected the claims of the landholding and capitalist classes to 
special representation, we are not equitable in retaining special seats for 
Labour. The answer is the same as that applicable to the case of the 
depressed classes. It is necessary to give special protection to those 
whose economic circumstances render them liable to exploitation 

The Indian Franchise Committee in its report stressed the import- 
ance of adequate representation of Labour in the Legislatures, pointing 
out that ‘ the force of Labour is in its numbers,’ and that ‘ until a further 
lowering of the franchise secures it more wholly adequate representation 
in the electoral roll ’ special representation is necessary, and it quotes 
with approval the views expressed by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour ‘ if special electorates are to remain a feature of the Indian 
Constitution, there is hardly any class with so strong a claim to repre- 
sentation by this method as industrial labour,’ and further ‘ If special 
■constituencies are retained it should be recognised that Labour not 
less claim to representation than employers.’ W^ith these views we are 
in full accord. 
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** The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that 38 seats should 
be given to Labour in the Provincial Legislative Councils as against 
46 seats allocated to Commerce and Industry. The White Paper has 
increased this desparity by adding yet another 10 to the latter. Vested 
interests are also reinforced in the White Paper proposals by the votes 
given to the landlords . The Indian Franchise Committee further pointed 
out that ‘ the administration of labour legislation must for the most part 
be in the hands of the provinces and we regard it as essential that the 
Provincial Legislatures should contain representatives of Labour who 
can watch over the provincial administration and can represent the 
legitimate desires and grievances of the industrial laboui'ing class.’ 

We therefore consider the representation given in the White Paper 
as quite inadequate. We support the proposal of the Indian National 
Trade Union Conference that Labour should bo given at least 10 per 
cent, of the total number of seats. 

“ 122B. We should prefer that as far as possible Labour Roprosenta- The method 
tion should be obtained by establishing adult suffrage in the industrial x^atfoiu 
and planting and the large cities. We consider that the more dovolopod Kepreaeatatlon* 
administration in those areas would be able to cope with increased 
electorate, while there is no reason why the franchise lev'el should be the 
same in all constituencies. In our own country there was for many 
years a great diversity of franchise as between urban and rural areas. 

“We especially desire this method because it is in our view far better 
that the needs of the wage earners should be brought home to the 
candidates of all classes who would be affected by the existence of a 
labour vote than that labour representatives should be returned by 
constituencies of electors segregated from the rest of the community. 

“We recognize, however, that this method is at present only of 
limited application, and that pending the introduction of adult suffrage 
generally it is necessary to provide for special constituencies, 

122C. Accordingly we concur with the Indian Franchise Committee’s Trade Unto 
proposals for Trade Union Constituencies as a temporary measure* 

The recommendation was to form these constituencies in the following 
manner/. — 

(а) To qualify as an electoral unit for the purpose of voting for a 
special Trade Union Constituency, a Union should have been regis- 
tered for a minimum period of one year (in the case of the first election 
under the new constitution six months). 

(б) Direct voting where the trade union is confined to one area. 

(c) Where the Trade Union covers two or more centres, election to 
the seat or seats allotted to the trade unions in the particular province 
through an electoral college composed of delegates in each union in 
the proportion of one for every group of one hundred voters. 

(d) In the varying circumstances of individual provinces seats 
might if conditions make it feasible and desirable, be allotted from 
among the trade union seats to be filled by representatives of trade 
imions of special importance or of specially large membership. 

“ 122D. The suggested qualifications of electors to trade union Quallfleatlon 
constituencies should be : — of ejetow, 

(а) Minimum age of 21 years. 

(б) Paid up membership for at least six months of a registered 
trade union, which has itself been in existence for twelve months (in 
the first election under the new constitution membership three months, 
registration of union six months). 
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“ They also suggest that a candidate for a trade union constituency 
should be either a member, or an honorary member, or an ofiS.cial as 
defined in the Trade Unions Act, of one of the trade unions concerned, 
his position in any of these capacities to be not less than one year’s 
standing.”) 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan J ones. 


Not Contents (24). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M, Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst- 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 123 and 124 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 125 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 61, line 25, to leave out^ 
(“ supplemented by ”) and to insert (“ to which are added ”) ; and line 2S, 
to leave out the second by ”). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 125 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 125 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 126 and 127 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 128 is again read. ^ 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, Hne 35, to 
leave out (“ or ”) and to insert (“ for the detailed allocation as between trade 
union and special labour constituencies of the seats allocated to Labour 
and ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 128 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 128 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 129 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 63, line 19, at the end to 
insert at the present moment 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 63, line 20, to leave out 
(“in the present condition ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 63, line 21, at the end to 
insert (“ we do "^not, however, desire to be understood as reporting against 
the introduction of some system of indirect election in the future. The 
“ considerations which we have advanced against its adoption at the present 
“ moment may lose much of their force as social conditions change, and as 
“ institutions of local self-government develop in the Provinces. The 
“ problem is essentially one which Indians must consider for themselves, 
“ and on which we feel sure that Parliament will be ready to listen with 
“ the utmost attention to any recommendations which may be made to it by 
Provincial Legislatures 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 129 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 129 is postponed. 

Paragraph 130 is again read.' 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snelh 
Page 63, lines 22 to 24, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph 
to the end of the first sentence and to insert. 

(“We are bound to accept the evidence \vhic*h has been brought 
before us that at the present time administrative reasons forbid the intro- 
duction of adult franchise generally. We, therefore, accept the proposals 
in the White Paper, subject to what has been stated above with regard to 
labour representation and to the modifications which we indicate below with 
regard to the franchise for male voters. We consider that the constitution 
should provide definitely for the introduction of adult franchise in the 
provinces. Power should be given to any Provincial Legislature to widen, 
but not to narrow the franchise. It should be provided that adult franchise 
should be in force in all provinces at the general election next following the 
expiry of ten years from the date of the inauguration of the new provincial 
constitution.”*) 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (22). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Yisconnt Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillonr. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 
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Contents (4). 


The said Amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 130 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 130 is postponed. 

Paragraph 131 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 132 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 65, lines 14 to 18, to ieave’oui 
from the beginning of line 14 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the” Lord 
Snell. Page 65, line 18, after suttee,”) to insert the development of 
* ‘ social consciousness among the women of India is phenomenal, and as far 
as we can ascertain has not been equalled by any other women’s political 
“ movement in any other part of the world. The development is the more 
** remarkable considering the impediments which such a movement has had 
to encounter. Nothing could be more disastrous at this juncture than to 
“ create the impression among the women of India that the proposed new 
** constitution treated of persons of less equal citizenship.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 65, line 26, to leave out 
from the beginning of line 26 to the end of the sentence and to insert which 
can be adduced in favour of it ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 132 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


Not Contents (22) — continued^ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davids )n. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
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Die Martis 3° Julii 1934, 


Pres^int : 

Lord Archbishop op Canterbury 
Marquess of Salisbury'. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Keadtng. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl, op Ly’tton. 

Earl Peel. 

Yiscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Kanketllour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The"Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

It IS moved by Mr. Codes, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell 
Page 65, lines 41 to 43, to leave out from (‘‘jfwith ”) in line 41 to (2)V^) 
in line 43 and to insert (“ altogether ”). 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (3). Not Contents (21). 

Lord Snell. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Cocks. Marquess of Zetland. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Yiscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Monbrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Begin aid Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

All amendments are to the Draft R^ort {vide infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491; 
;and vide supra, paras. 43-463, pp. 64-353) and KOT to the Report as published 
t(Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
.amendments to each paragraph can be found. 


Mr. Butler. 

Ma.3 0r Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Heginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Y^ardlaw-Mtl.ve. 
Karl W tnte r ton . 
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It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
65, line 42, after C‘ husband’s ”) to insert (“ or late husband’s ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It IS moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
65, lines 42 and 43, to leave out from property ”) in line 42 to ; (2) ” 
in line 43. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
65, line 43, to page 66, line 10, to leave out from (“ Provinces ; ”) in line 43, 
page 65, to the end of the paragraph in page 66 and to insert the following 
new sub-division. 


(2) That a literacy qualification should be substituted for the 
educational standard qualification ; and (3) That the wives, pensioned 
widows, and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers should be enfranchised ; (4) That the wife of a man who is 
qualified as an elector under the new constitution shall he entitled to a 
vote. We are aware that this will mean a big addition to the electorate, 
but we are persuaded that it would be unfortunate if a big addition to the 
male electorate were made now without a corresponding increase in the 
women’s vote. Delay now would only mean an increase later, which 
would have an unsettling effect on the political situation in the 
provinces.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (3). 


Not Contents (21). 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Lord Archbishox) of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peeb 
Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Heginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mx, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It i s moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65r 
lines 41 and 45, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 to a ”) in line 45* 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
65, lines 46 and 47, to leave out from C'’ that ”) in line 46 to the third 
the ”) inline 47. 

The same is disagreed to. 
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It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
66, line 6, after (“ application to insert personally or by letter or ’0* 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
66, line 6, after husband ”) to insert"^(“ personally or by letter ”), 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 133 is postponed. 

Paragraph 134 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord Snell. Page 66, 
line 27, to leave out (“ women and to insert (“ wives or widows 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
66, lines 28 and 29, to leave out from ('‘ property,”) in line 28 to with 
in line 29 and to insert (“ before the second election under the new constitu- 
tion.’ ) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (8). Not Contents (17). 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Harding e of Penshurst. 

Lord Pankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell ; line 32, 
to leave out (“ not later than ”) and to insert (“ before ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 134 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is postponed. 

Paragraph 135 is again read. 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee. 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 
Page 66, lines 44 to 49, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 to the 
end of the paragraph and to insert (“ For these and other reasons we 
“ endorse the recommendation of the Franchise Committee ”). 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 66, line 44 to 49, to leave 
•out lines 44 to 49 inclusive, and to insert ('' We think this objection has con- 
“ siderable force. It may be impossible at the present moment for some 

14 B 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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‘Trovinees to adopt, as some other Provinces propose to do, so low a standard 
‘‘ as the completion of the fourth class of the primary school, or even the- 
“ leaving examination of a middle school, partly owing to lack of records 
'' and partly owing to the number of persons who would thus be enfranchised. 
‘‘ But we think that it should be open to the Provincial Government to- 
‘ ® prescribe at least any middle school certificate as the qualification for the 
** sufirage.’") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 135 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 135 is postpo led. 

Paragraphs 136 and 137 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 138 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 68, line 10, to leave out 
from (“ ordinance ”) to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 138 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 138 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 139 and 140 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 141 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 69, line 15, after 
p reasonable^ ”) to insert (‘‘so far as the Excluded Areas proper are concerned. 
‘‘We think, however, that a distinction might well be drawn in this respect 
“ between Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, and that the 
‘ ‘ application of Acts to, or the framing of xlegulations for, Partially Excluded 
“ Areas is an operation which might appropriately be perfornied by the 
“ Governor acting on the advice of his Ministers, the decisions taken in each 
“ case being, of course, subject to the Governors special responsibility for 
“ Excluded Areas, that is to say, being subject to his right to aift'er from the 
proposals of his Ministers if he thinks fit.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 141 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 141 is postponed. 

Paragraph 142 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 143 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, the Marquess of Zetland, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 69, line 45, at end to insert (“It must however 
“ be made clear that like powers of borrowing and transfer (or ‘ virement ’)^ 
“ which are found in Appropriation Acts at home are at the disposal of the 
“ Government”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 69, line 45, at 
the end to insert (‘^ We assume, of course, that, as at present the governments 
“ in India will, within limits, continue to possess powers of ‘ virement ’ or 
“ re-appropriation”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 143 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 143 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 144 to 146 are again read and postponed. 

^ White Paper, Proposal 108. 
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Paragraph 147 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan* Jones, Mr. Cocks and the Lord Snell. Page 71;, 
line 35 to leave out that ”) and to insert ( “ we are of the opinion 
that in the case of Money Bills the Upper Chamber shall have no power of 
amendment, delay or rejection. Moreover in other matters 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (3) 


Not Contents (19 j. 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankc-illour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.’] 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 72, 
lines 2 to 10, to leave out from (“ We ”) in line 2 to (“^The ”) in line 10 and 
to insert (“ accept this solution ”)• 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 
72, lines 5 to 7, to leave out from (“least,*’) in line 5 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 
72, line 12, after (“ responsibilities,”) to insert (“ or with the necessary finan"^* 
“ ing of the Provincial Admin stration,”). 

The samej^is agreed to. 

Paragraph 147 is againjread as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 147 is postponed. 

The Appendix (I) is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 148 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 74, lines 5 to 29, to leave 
' ut from (“ united.”) in line 5, to the end of the paragraph i nd to insert ; 
(“We have already given our reasons for approving this proposal in principle 
and have pointed out that it involves two distinct operations, the one a 
necessary consequence of the grant of Provincial Autonomy to British India, 
the other the establishment of a new relationship between British India and 
the Indian States. It only remains for us to consider the method by which 
each of these two operations is to be carried out ”) 

The same is agreed to. 
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Accession of 
States to 
Federation a 
Voluntary act. 


Paragraph 148 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 148 is postponed. 

Paragraph 149 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 150 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 75, line 21, to leave out 
C and Indian States ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 75, line 36, to page 76, Hn® 
11, to leave out from the beginning of line 36, page 75, to the end of the para- 
graph, page 76. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 150 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 150 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 76, after paragraph 150 to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 150A. The rights, authority and jurisdiction which will thus be 
conferred by the Crown on the new Central Government will not extend 
to any Indian State. It follows that the accession of an Indian State to 
the Federation cannot take place otherwise ban by the voluntary act 
of its Ruler. The Constitution Act cannot itself make any Indian State 
a member of the Federation ; it will only prescribe a method whereby 
the State may accede and the legal consequences which will flow from the 
accession. There can be no question of compulsion so far as the States 
are concerned . Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the Federation 
as they think fit. They have anounced their willingness to consider 
federation with the Provinces of British India on certain terms ; but 
whereas the powers of the new Central Government in relation to the 
Provinces will cover a wide field and will be identical in the case of each 
Province, the Princes have intimated that they are not prepared to agree 
to the exercise by a Federal Government for the purpose of the Federation 
of a similar range of powers in relation to themselves.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 150A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 150A is postponed. 

Paragraph 151 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 76, to leave out 
paragraph 151. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 152 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 153 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 77 , 
lines 26 to 34, to leave out from (“ Crown.”) in line 26 to (“ We ”) in line 34 
and to insert (“ We recognise that there may be some exceptions due to Treaty 
“ rights and special privileges, but we consider that there must be a definite 
“ minimum laid down and that as far as possible all States should come in 
on the same terms ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 77, line 34, after 
C course ”.) to insert (“ we consider that one of the essential conditions of 
“ Federation should be that States adhering to the Federation, like the 
provinces, should accept the principle of internal freedom :or trade in India 
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and that the Federal government alone should have the power to impose 
tariffs and other restrictions on trade. In cases where States already 
impose customs duties at their borders the condition of accession should 
“ be that no addition to such duties should be made, the question of the 
“ conditions on which they shall be reduced or abolished being left to 
“ subsequent negotiation between the State in question and the Federal 
“ government.’’) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 153 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 153 is postponed. 

Paragraph 154 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan J ones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Pago 77? 
line 40 to page 78, line 12, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraj>h, 
page 77, to (“ We ”) in line 12, page 78, and to insert (‘‘The White Pap<^r 
suggests that a Federation which comprised the Provinces and only a small 
“ number of the States would hardly be deserving of the name. We are unable 
“ to agree. We consider that the forces making for Federation are so strong 
“ that it is certain that before long a majority of the States, in numbers 
“ and population, will accede. At the same time, it is pjossiblo that there 
“ might be some hesitation at the beginning and we see no reason why the 
“ rest of India should wait for a certain number of Rulers of States to change 
“ their opinions before enjoying responsibility at the Centre. We would prefer 
that the Federation should start with a very large proportion of the Indian 
“ States included in it, but we believe that in any event a start should be 
made and that it should be possible to build up a Federation by a gradual 
“ accretion of States. It is for this reason, among others, that wo desire 
** that the conditions of accession should be uniform, and also, as wo shall 
“ indicate later, that there should be a definite basis of representation for 
“ States adhering.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 77, line 47, to leave 
out (“half”) and to insert (“ two- thirds ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones and the Lord Snell. Page 78, 
lines 12 to 14, to leave out from (“ hore^”) in line 12 to (“ bxit ”) in line 14 
and to insert (“We consider that the time lag which may be necessary between 
“ the establishment of autonomy in the Provinces and the establishment of 
“ the Federation should not be longer than is absolutely dictated by 
“ administrative necessity.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 78» 
line 14, to leave out (“ but ”) and to insert (“ and ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord Snell. Page 7 8 » 
lines 14 and 15, to leave out (“ desirable, if not ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 154 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 154 is postponed. 

Paragraph 155 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan J ones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 7S» 
line 17, to page 79, line 1, to leave out from the beginning of line 17, page 78. 
to (“ principle ”) in line 1, page 79, and to insert : — 

(“We agree with the proposal in the White Paper, that there 

“ must be a legal differentiation of functions between the Representative 

® Infra, para. 268. 
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of the Crown in his capacity as Governor-General of the Federation 
‘‘ and as representing the Sovereign in. his relationship with the States not 
‘‘ adhering to the Federation and to all States in respect of the rights of 
“ the Crown outside the sphere of the Federation. We consider that it 
would be convenient if in his first capacity the King’s representative 
“ were styled Governor-General and in his second Viceroy. We agree 
“ with the ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, and Major Cadogan. Page 78, 
line 35, to page 79, line 4, to leave out from (“ proposal,”) in line 35, page 78, 
to the end of the paragraph on page 79. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 78, lines 37 to 39, to leave 
out from ('* future ; ”) in line 37 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir J ohn Wardlaw -Milne. Page 78, lines 39 to 45, to leave 
out from purpose,”) in line 39 to (“ made ’') in line 45 and to insert The 
suggestion ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 7 8, lines 39 and 40, to leave 
out from (“ that ”) in line 39 to the first (“ the ”) in line 40. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is with drawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 7 8, line‘41 , to leave out from 
and ”) to We ”) and to insert (“ this being so ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 155 is again read. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 156 to 158 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 159 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 80, line 20, to leave out 
from (“ We ”) to force ”) and to insert {“ appreciate, moreover, the ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne. Page 80, lines 33 to 35, to leave 
out from (“ contribution ”) in line 33 to (“ to ”) in line 35. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 159 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 159 is postponedi 
Paragraph 160 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 81, line 3, after 
Legislature.’^”) to insert (“We have already given om reasons for accepting, 
** in principle, the proposal of the White Paper that tlie Federal Government 
should be in some measure responsible to the Federal Legislature, but that 
this responsibility should not extend to all Federal subjects. This being 
“ accepted.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 81, line 15, to leave out the 
second (“ the ”) and to insert (“ certain ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord Snell. Page 81, 
line 20 at the end to insert (“ Before doing this, however, we think it is 

^White Paper, Proposals 6-55. 
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‘‘ necessary to point out that responsibility niay take many foims. We believe 
“ that any attempt to try to create responsibility at the Centre by an exact 
reproduction ot the nciachinery which functions at Westminster would be 
doomed to failure. In the first place, the system of responsible government 
“ as we^know it in this country depends on stable divisions on Party linea 
and, generally speaking, functions satisfactorily where there are only two- 
‘‘ main Parties. These parties should not be the creation of groups formed 
by Members of the Legislature subsequent to their election, but should 
‘‘ represent real divisions of opinion which extend back to the constituencies. 
‘‘ In the Federal Legislature, apart from the communal cleavages ydiich 
already make the working of the Biitish system difficult in many Pi ovinces, 
“ there is to be a sharp division of the Legislature into two categories of 
“ members, one of elected representatives from British India, the other of 
‘‘ nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to envisage 
‘‘ the emergence of Parties on the lines familiar to us in this country. Two 
“ further obstacles present themselves. The first is that, owing to the nal ure 
of the Federation, the Members of the Legislature will not be equally 
concerned in its territory, and that the jurisdiction of the Federation wilt 
“ not extend as to all subjects equally over that territory, while the other is 
^ ® that the subject-matter of Central administration and legislation provides a 
rather slender basis for a full parliamentary system. We realise that 90 per 
“ cent, of everything that concerns the ordinary citizen comes within the' 
“ ambit of the Provincial administration. For these reasons we consider that 
“ responsibility at the Centre will be developed on lines very difierent from 
‘‘ those obtaining at Westminster. We think that it is rot always realised 
“ in India that the British Cabinet is in fact the master of the Legislature. 

This is a result of the Party system, for the Cabinet, though formally 
“ selected by the Crown, is really composed of the leading members of the* 
‘‘ Party in a majority. It maintains its power largely through the discipline* 
‘‘ of the Party machine backed by the power of dissolution. We think that 
“ this power of the Ministry to control the Legislature will not be reproduced 
at Delhi : indeed, we think that the Ministry will be far more the servant 
‘‘ of the Legislature than its master. Under these circumstances, we think 
that the real responsibility will lie rather with the Members c f the Legisla^ ure* 
than with the Ministers ; that is to say, that the Members of the Legislature* 
‘‘ will have to take full responsibility for their actions. Wc do nc t think that 
‘‘ ti e practice, whereby a Ministry is dependent from day to day on a vote* 
‘‘ of the Legislature during a Session, is workable in India. 'We suggest 
“ proposals, which will give what is essential — greater stabili^ v to the* 
administration ”.) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 160 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 160 is postponed. 

Paragraph 161 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 162 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eutler. Page 82, line 38, after 
( external affairs ”) to insert reference to a footnote,^ and to insert the 
following as a footnote : — 

C ^This term does not, of course, include relations with the Indian 
States in matters in which they have not agreed to federate ; such matters 
will be dealt with personally by the Viceroy as representative of the 
Crown. It follows from this that any State matter which a Ruler has 
not accepted as federal in the case of his State will not be subject to 
discussion in the Federal, or a Provincial, Legislature, unless the Governor 
General, or the Governor, considers that British Indian interests are* 
affected.’") 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 162 is aga^n leai as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 162 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 163 to 165 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 166 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Cocks. Page 84, to leave out 
paragraph 166 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(‘‘166. We do not wish to repeat here what we have already said with 
regard to special responsibilities. We consider that the White Paper 
proposals in regard to the Governor- General are open to the same 
objection as those suggested in the case of the Provincial Governors and 
we make the same recommendations for modification. In addition we 
do not think it necessary that the Governor-General should have a special 
responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the 
Federation. It is, in our view, useless to give power and responsibility 
on the one hand and take it away with the other. If Indian representa- 
tives are not capable of conducting on sound lines the finances of the 
Federation, they are not. capable of self-government.’’) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (2). Not Contents (20). 

Mr. Cocks. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl Peel 
Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Avsten Chamberlain. 

Sir Beginald Cr ddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

»Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lo.d Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. 

Page 84, lines 1 ’ to 20, leave out from (“ sphere ;”) in line 16 to the end 
'of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 166 is ag in re d as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 166 is postponed. 

Paragraph 167 is again read. 

It is moved b ; Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 84, 
to leave out pa agraph 167. 

Tx-e amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 167 is again read snd postponed. 
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Paragraph 168 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 85, line 30, after 
to insert (‘S his action in the second capacity being untouched in 
by the Constitution Act ”). 

The same is agreed to. 


r onIy.^’> 
an;v' \\ ay 


Paragraph 168 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 168 is postponed. 


Paragraph 169 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler 
leave out paragraph' 169. 

The same is agreed to. 


Pages 85 and SG, to 


Paragraph 170 is again read. 

propose to we disa^ with the proposal that the two lath'r'^Dcpurt^ 

The same is disagreed to. 

postponed till to-morrow. 

TwJotsloek. Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 


shall himself dire’ef a^^c^ntool thVadm^nistr*ta°*'^'^f 

Paper, Proposal 5) ; bS? there will Baluchistan (While 

chistan, which will be a Chief Cn-mmioei » -d Dopaitraont of British Balu- 
position from other Chi^ef Co^Zonctyp^^ Province and ^ill be in no different 
advise the Governor-General in relation t"oX 


* 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess op Zetlaistd. 
Marquess of Liklithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Dord Middleton. 

Lord Keb (M. Lothian). 

Lord Habdinoe of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord 'Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Joistes. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 170 is again considered. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell- 

Page 86, lines 19 — 23, to leave out from (“ Council^ in line 19 to and ”) 

in line 23, and to insert (“ We consider that these Counsellors should form 
“ part of a unified Ministry.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 170 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 170 is postponed. 

Paragraph 171 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 

Page 86, line 33, to leave out from (“ India ”) in line 33 to the end of 

the paragraph and to insert (“We recognize the serious constitutional issue 
“ raised by the existence of the Indian Defence Problem and the way in which 
“ it is met at the present time by the Army in India. So long as British 
“ troops are employed in India, whether for external defence or for internal 
“ security, it is, in our view, impossible to bring them under the orders of a 
“ responsible Minister, The Indian Statutory Commission examined the 
“ whole constitutional position created by the existence of the Indian Army 
at great length, and they recognized that it was a formidable obstacle to 
“ the development of complete self-government. We believe that Indian 
“ public opinion is extremely sensitive on this point, but that the majority 
“ of the leading statesmen recognize the hard facts of the situation. At 
the same time, we believe that it is essential that the Constitution should 
“ contain provisions for the bringing to an end of an anomalous position. 
“We consider that there should be a definite programme of Indianization 
with a time-limit of thirty years. It may be urged that it is impossible 
“ to lay down an exact period within which an Indianized Army would be 
“ capable of the defence of India. There may be truth in this, but we consider 
“ that it is necessary, if the work of Indianization is to be pushed forward 
with the greatest possible energy, that there should be a clearly marked 
time by which the goal is to be attained. From a study of such reports 
“ and documents as have been available to us, we believe that this could be 
“ successfully accomplished in a period of twenty -five years. We suggest that 
“ that period should be aimed at l^ut that a maximum of thirty years should 
“ be fixed which must not be exceeded.” 

^ White Paper, Proposal 12. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491; 
and vide su^ra paras, 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published 
(Vol. I, Part I), 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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‘‘At the same time, we are impressed with the very large proportion of Burden 
her revenues which India spends on Defence. We do not suggest that this 
“is in excess of the amount needed to maintain sufficient forces for the 
“ requirements of India, and we are aware that a recent agreement on the 
“ subject of the capitation payments has resulted in an advantage of a 
“ million pounds a year in India’s favour, but w’e consider that, as compared 
with other parts of the Empire outside the United Kingdom, India has for 
“ years borne, and is still bearing, an undue expense. It may be urged that 
“ India’s defence by sea is provided by Great Britain, but her danger from 
“the sea is a potential rather than an actual menace. India possesses in 
“ the North -West Frontier the one land frontier in the whole of the British 
“ Commonwealth which not only borders on areas which are frequentl^^ 

“ liable to be disturbed, but is exposed to the possibility of invasion by a 
“ hostile power. While we recognise the vital necessity of the safe keeping 
“ of this frontier in the interest of India herself, we cannot but recognize 
“ that the menace to that barrier may well result, not from anything which 
“ India herself does, but from the mere fact of her being a Member of the 
British Commonwealth. We therefore consider that the whole question of 
“ Imperial Defence and the responsibilities of the various Members of the 
“ British Commonwealth should be reviewed at an early date in order that it 
may be considered as to how far the burden now borne by India is equitable. 

While we agree that Defence must continue to be a reserved subject, we 
‘‘ are strongly impressed with the need for building up an informed opinion 
"‘on Defence matters, and we therefore propose that there should be a 
“ Standing Defence Committee of the Legislature.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (3). 


N ot Contents (21). 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 171 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 171 is postponed. 


Paragraph 172 is again read. 

out from”? Eustace Percy. Page 87, lines 1 6 to IS, to leave 
( and ) m line 16 to ( that ”) in line 18, and to insert (“ if this be 
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Ump'^yment 
of Xndian 
troopi outsldo 
India. 


“ granted, some form of dyarchy, with all its admitted disadvantages is, aa 
“we have already pointed out, inevitable ; but the form adopted must be 
“such’’.) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 87, line 19, to leave out 
{ “ should ”) and to insert ( “ will ’*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 87, line 20, to leave out 
(“ should ”) and to insert (“ will ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 172 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 172 is postponed. 

Paragraph 173 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 88, line 13, to leave out 
( * * and ’ ’) and after ( ‘ ‘ prevail ”) to insert ( ‘ ‘ and he must have adequate means 
of giving effect to them”) . 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 173 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 173 is postponed. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percj’”. Page 88, lines 14 to 22, to leave 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to ( “ The ”) in line 22, and to insert 
(“In order to secure the effective co-operation of the other departments of 
“ government, Federal or Provincial, and thus to render unnecessary any 
“ recourse to the Governor-General’s special powers in ordinary matters of 
“administration, it may be well to establish some permanent co-ordinating 
“ machinery.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 88, 
lines 22 to 32, to leave out from (“ desirable.”) in line 22, to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (‘‘We are strongly impressed with the need for 
“ building up an informed opinion on Defence matters, and we therefore 
“ propose that there should be established a Standing Defence Committee of 
“ the Legislature.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

Paragraph 175 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 89, 
lines 3 to 21 , to leave out from ( “ post.”) in Hne 3 to the end of the paragraph 
and to insert (“ Bearing in mind the very large proportion of her revenues 
“which India spends on Defence we concur with the second and third 
“ proposals.”) > 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 175 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 175 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Earl Winterton. Page 89, after paragraph 176, to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 175A. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General 
should invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the widest 
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extent compatible with the jDreservation of his own responsibili by, wo 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of tlio Defence 
forces for service outside India. There have been many occasions on 
which the Government of India have foimd themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas m which considerations of Indian 
defence have not been involved ; and we may presume that siicli 
occasions will recur. There appears to be some misconception m 
India on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is not 
the case that, because a Government can in particular circumstances 
afford a temporary reduction of this kind in its standing forces, the size 
of those forces is thereby proved to be excessive : or conversely, that if 
it is not excessive troops cannot be spared for service elsewhere. These 
standing forces are in the nature of an insurance against perils which 
may not always be insistent but which nevertheless must be provided 
for. There is thus no ground for assuming a prinia facie objection to 
the loan of contingents on particular occasions. If on such occasions tlxo 
Governor -General is asked whether he can lend a contingent, ho must 
•decide, first, whether the occasion involves the defence of India in the 
widest sense, and secondly, whether he can spare the troops having 
regard to all the circumstances at the time. Both these decisions would 
fall within the exclusive sphere of his responsibility. If he decided that 
troops could be spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be 
narrowed down to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian loaders 
as represented in the Federal Ministry should^be consulted before their 
fellow-countrymen were exposed to the risks of operations in a cause 
that was not their own. In view, however, of the complexities that may 
arise, we do not feel able to recommend that the ultimate authority of 
the Governor- General should be limited in this matter. Our proposal 
is that when the question arises of lending Indian personnel of the 
Defence Forces for service outside India on occasions which in the 
Governor- General’s decision do not involve the defence of India in the 
broadest sense, he should not agree to lend such personnel without 
consultation with the Federal Ministry. We have little doubt that in 
practice he will give the greatest weight to the advice of the Federal 
Ministry before reaching his final decision. The financial aspect has 
also to be considered. Although in the circumstances we are discussing 
the defence of India would not be involved, it might on occasions be in 
India’s general interests to make a contribution towards the cost of 
external operations. Proposal 150 of the White Paper reproduces the 
provision of s. 20 (1) of the Government of India Act that “ the revenues 
of India shall be applied for the purposes of the government of India 
alone ” ; and a contribution in the general interests of India would 
come within the scope of that provision. Under the new Constitution, 
however, the recognition of interests of this nature would fall within 
the province of the Federal Ministry and Legislature, since, ex hypothesis 
they would not be defence interests. If, therefore, the question should 
.arise of offering a contribution from India’s revenues in the circumstances 
we are discussing (and the interests in question did not fall under the 
•other reserved department of External Affairs) we are of opinion that it 
would need to be ratified by the Federal Legislature.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (17). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 


Not Contents (3). 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 
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Contents {ll)—[contmued). Not Contents (3). 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Kanlseillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Heginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 175a is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 175a is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 6*^ Julii 1934. 


Present : 


Marquess of Silisbury. 
Marquess Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithoow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lotuian). 

Lord Harding e op Pensuurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogax. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

S[R Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

ScR John Wardlaw-Milne 
Earl Winterton. 


The Mvrquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of AVednesday last are read. 

Paragraph 176 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 89r 
lines 29 to 35, to leave out from the beginning of line 29 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (“■ AVe consider that there should be a definite 
" ' programme of Tndianization with a time-limit of thirty years. It may be 
“urged that it is impossible to lay down an exact period ‘within which an 
Tndianized Army would be capable of the defence of India. There may be 
* "truth in this, but we consider that it is necessary, if the work of Indianimtion 
is to be pushed forward with the greatest possible energy, that there should 
‘‘ be a clearly marked time by which the goal is to be attained. From a .study 
“ of such reports and documents as have been available to. us, we believe’ 
that this could be success fully accomplished in a period of 25 years. AVe 
“ suggest that this x)eiiod should be aimed at, but that a maximum of 30 
" ‘ years should be fixed which must not be exceeded.’’) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 176 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 176 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 77 and 178 are again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Pages 
89 and 90, to leave out paragraphs 177 and 178. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 177 and 178 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 177 and 178 is postponed. 

Paragraph 179 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 180 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 91, line 8, at the 
end to insert, Although the Executive authority of the Federation vested 
‘‘ in the Governor-General as the King’s representative includes the super- 
' " intendence, direction and control of the military government in the sense 

All amendments are to the Draft Beport (v^ide infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; 
and vide supra, paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published 
(Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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in which these words are used in section 33 (1) of the Government of India 
Act, the command of the Forces in India will be exercised by a Commander- 
in-Chief to be appointed by His Majesty.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraijh 180 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 180 is postponed. 

Paragraph 181 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgaii Jones. Page 91, 
to leave out paragraph 181 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

181. We see no reason why the Indian Federation should not 
have control over the Department of Foreign Affairs. AVe recognise 
that the A^iceroy, in his relations with those Indian States which do not 
oin the Federation, and in relation to all the States in regard to those 
■subjects which are outside the Federation, will continue to control the 
Department which in the Government of India has been hitherto 
described as foreign; but w^e consider that in its relationship to the 
rest of the world India is entitled to have the same control over her 
foreign policy as that which is conceded to the other Dominions. It 
may be suggested that, inasmuch as Indian Defence is to be a Heserved 
Subject, Foreign Affairs should also be reserved, but in our view this is 
to turn the argument inside out. Armaments depend on foreign policy. 
India has for years paid for her own defence, although the foreign policy 
■of the British Commonwealth of Nations, of which she is a "member, 
has been decided without her having an effective voice. We would point 
out that at the Peace Conferences" and subsequently in the League of 
Nations India has had rejiresentation as a nation. AVe consider that this 
recognition w'hich was given to her as a consequence of the services of 
her sons in the Great War should be given a full content by conceding 
to her the same degree of confcrql over her external relations as is enjoyed 
by her sister States in the British Commonwealth.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 181 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 181 is postponed. 

Paragraph 182 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 183 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 92, 
lines 13 to 36, to lea,ve out from the beginning of line 13 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (“ It seems to us a mistake to have a special reserved 
‘‘Department of the Government of India to look after the religious ministra- 
tions of the Army and Services in India. Such ministrations, in our opinion, 
should form part of the organization of the Army and the Services. AV nether 
it is wise to make such ministrations a drain on the revenues of a people of 
other religions is, W'^e think, a point that has not heretofore been sufficiently 
considered. While we are prepared to accept the proposition that so long as 
“ we have an Army in India their spiritual needs ^ould be provided for,’ we 
‘‘ cannot see why this can only or best be achieved by the proposal of the 
White Paper to retain the Ecclesiastical Department permanently as a 
special Reserved Department of the Government of India. We think it 
would be very much better to abolish this Department and include religious 
ministrations as an integral part of the Army administration. We wmuld go 
further and propose that so long as we have an Army and Services in India 
•^whose spiritual needs are entirely different from those of the peoples amongst 
whom they serve, it would be a gracious act on our part if the necessary 
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“ expenses were placed on Britisli instead of on Indian revenues. We are in 
any event entirely oppo -ed to this being included as a Eeservcd Department 
of the Government of India,’’) 


The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 183 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 183 is postponed. 

Paragraph 184 is again read. 

It is moyed by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 93, line 21, after 
deliberations ’") to insert — and indeed that there will be free resort by 

“ both parties to mutual consultation ”.) 


The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 184 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 184 is postponed. 
Paragraph 185 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 186 is again read. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 94, lines 24 and 25, to* 
leave out (“ even more than the Provincial Governors ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 94, 
line 26, after head ”) to insert who would be fully conversant with 
Indian afairs and in close contact with the administration.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Cocks. Page 94 
lines 26 to 28, to leave out from (“ head ”) in line 26, i o (“ it ”) in line 28. ' 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 186 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 186 is postponed. 

Paragraph 187 is read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 188 to 192 are read. 


It is Alloyed by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages 94 to 97, to leave out 
paragraphs 188 to 192 inclusive, and to insert the following new paragraph : 

(“ 188. We have considered in an earlier part of onr Eeport the problem s, 
of the relations between the Executive and the Legislature of a Province, af 

Tf 1 /IP®' . ®I’P^y mutandis to the relations between *5® ** 

the Federal Executive and Legislature. It is only necessary to have to 
mer briefly to two special complications which are introduced into the 
federal problem ; the existence of the Governor-General’s Reserved 
departments and the question of the representation of the States in 
the Mimstry. On the first point, we have already spoken fiankly of the 
mfuculties presented by a systepi of dyarchy. We can only repeat that, 

taced by a choice m which every conceivable alternative involves some 
division of responsibihty and some danger of friction, we recommend the 
alternative which draws the Ime of division at Defence and Foreign 
Affairs as correspondmg most nearly with the realities of the situation : 
th«, of these, the crucial questiouj so far as the Legislature is concerned, 
is Defence ; and that on this question we regard an All-India Federation 
as the best means pf ensming that the Central Legislature, whSe 
msohar^g its legitimate function of discussion and cnticism, will not 
_(m the phrase of the Statutory Commission) seek ‘ to magnify its functions 
m the reserved field ’. On the second point, it will be observed that. 
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under the White Paper proposals, the Governor- General is to be directed 
by his Instrument o£ Instructions to include, ‘ so far as possible in his 
Ministry, not only members of important minority communities, but 
also rfpresentatives of the States which accede to the Federation ^ It 
may be thought that this proposal runs the risk of adding to the possible 
dangers of communal representation in the Ministry, to which we have 
referred in speaking of the Provinces, the further dangers of territorial 
representation. This, however, is a common feature of all Federa ions. 
Few, if any, have in practice found it possible to constitute an Executive 
into which an element of territorial representation does not in some 
sense enter, and in the Swiss Constitution the principle of such representa- 
tion is explicitly laid down ; so that to advance this as an argument 
against the White Paper proposals would be, in effect, to reject an 
^1-India Federation even as an ultimate ideal. Moreover, the limitation 
of the functions of the Federal Executive to matters of essentially 
All-India interest is calculated to minimise the dangers of both communal 
and territorial representation. Tariffs and^ excise duties, currency and 
transport are national, not communal questions ; and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that any clash of interest with regard to theni will tend 
in future to have an economic rather than a communal origin. There 
will, therefore, be centripetal as well as centrifugal forces ; and it seems 
to us indeed conceivable that, until the advent of a new and hitherto 
unknown alignment of parties, a central Executive such as we have 
described may even come to function, as we believe that the Executive 
of the Swiss Confederation functions, as a kind of business committee 
of the Legislature.’’) 

After debate the further consideration of the above amendment is postponed* 

Paragraphs 188 to 192 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 188 to 192 is postponed. 

r aragraph 193 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 194 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan J ones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell Page 98, 
li e 30, after (“ Paper ”) to insert (“ It should be recognized that to attempt 
to provide a legislative body which shall be representative of a opulation 
of over 350 millions is witncut precedent. We are met at the outset by 
the difficulty of applying the representative system on a basis of direct 
representation to a unit of such magnitude. On the one hand, if the con- 
stituencies were of a reasonable size, the resultant chamber would be un- 
‘‘ manageably large ; if on the other hand, the chamber were of a reasonable 
size the constituencies on which it was based would necessarily be 
enormous.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 194 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 194 is postponed. 

Paragraph 195 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell, Page 99, 
line 3, at the end to insert (“ As we understand the proposals of the White 
Paper it is suggested that the two Chambers, except for the proviso that 
“ Money Bills will be initiated in the Assembly and that the range of the 
functions of the U^er Chamber in relation to Supply will be less extensive 
“ than those of the Lower Chamber, are to possess equal powers, and that 
“ in the event of differences between the two Houses, the device of a Joint 
Session should be employed. We consider that, in effect, this really makes 
• the Central Legislature a single Chamber, meeting for certain purposes in 
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two sections, and makes an unnecessary duplication of representation, which 
results in an unwieldy body of legislatures. We, therefore, propose that 
there should be only one Chamber at the Centre, and we accept the ijro- 
portions laid down for representation from the Provinces and the States as 
** applying to a single chamber.’ ) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (3). Not Contents (20). 

Lord Snell. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Mr. Cocks. Marquess of Zetland. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian.) 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir J ohn Simon 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 195 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 195 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 19 6 to 198 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 199 to 203 are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Pages 100 to 102, to leave out paragraphs 199 to 203 inclusive, 
and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(“ 199. There are, broadly, three possible ways of constituting th® 
electorate for the federal legislature so far as British India is concerned » 
apart from the indirect method adopted in the Minto-Morley reforms > 
which now has few, if any, supporters : the ordinary system of direct 
election by electors in territorial constituencies : the indirect system in 
its group form, whereby the whole electorate is divided into small groups 
of primary voters, say 20 to 50, who elect secondary electors, who 
then elect the candidate in ordinary territorial constituencies : and the 
indirect system in the form in which the legislature of the units which, 
in the case of India would be the provinces, elect the members of the 
federal house. We will deal with these in reverse order.” 

“200. We are opposed to the third alternative for five main reasons. 
In the first place it means that the provinces, in effect, will be able to 
control the Central Legislature therefore the Ministry. The supreme 
problem in India is the maintenance of its constitutional unity. The 
breakdown of its central government is the greatest catastrophe which 
could overtake the country, yet to constitute the central legislature by 
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•what, in effect, will be provincial delegations, the majority of whom will 
hold their seats on the nomination, and at times of re-election at the 
discretion, of the Provincial Governments and the parties whicli support 
them in office, would, in our view aggravate the tendency to provincial 
separatism which already exists and endanger the unity of India. It 
might also confront the Governor -General with situations of great gravity 
if he alone had to stand for Indian unity as against provincial separatism. 
We see no reason for abandoning in the case of India the almost invariable 
practice of other federations that the Upper House should represent the 
units and the Lower House the nation. In the second place the system 
inevitably involves the confusion of provincial and all -India issues at 
times of election with bad results for both central and provincial 
legislatures. Legislatures ought to be elected on the issues which they 
are constitutionally responsible for dealing with. The indirect system 
under consideration means that the provincial elections may turn on 
all-India issues such as tariffs or income tax, in which case there will be 
no clear decision about the provincial issues which the legislatures will 
alone have to deal with in the next few years or that they may turn on 
provincial issues alone, in which case the electorate will have no voice 
or influence in all -India issues. In the third place the system inevitably 
opens the door to corruption for it means that each member of the central 
legislature, which will deal with matters vitally affecting business and 
finance, will be elected by a number of provincial electors on the average 
not more than 7 or 8 in number. So far as we can ascertain the number 
of members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies required to elect a 
member of the All-India Legislative Assembly, according to the proposals 
for indirect election submitted to us would be as follows : — 


General Seats, Moslem Seats, Sikh Seats, 

Madras ... 8 

Bombay . . 9 

Bengal ... 8 

U. P. . . . 8 

Punjab ... 8 

Bihar ... 6 

C. P. . . . 10 

“ In the Council of State the equivalent numbers would be about 
the same, though at the first election the members would go through 
the strange process of electing two members, one after the other. The 
opportunities for corruption under a system which enables any seven 
or eight members of a provincial legislature to return a member of the 
Central Legislature needs no emphasis from us. Fourthly, the system 
of electing the central legislature by the provincial legislatures is bound 
to be extremely intricate and confusing with its combination of electoral 
colleges elected by enormous constituencies in some provinces with 
election by the provincial Upper Houses which are themselves elected 
in part by the Provincial Assemblies, in others. It is likely to be caucus 
ridden and it will inevitably make necessary large numbers of provincial 
bye-elections whenever an election to the central legislature takes place, 
•with possibly unfortunate results on the stability of the provincial 
ministries. Finally, this form of indirect system involves reversing 
a system which has already been in operation for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly not •unsuccessfully for thirteen years and which has the 
support of the great majority of Indian political leaders. It is sometimes 
said that the members of existing legislat-ores are not in adequate touch 
with their constituents, but this is almost inevitable so long as the 
legislature itself is without responsibility as it constitutionally is to-day. 
The contact with the constituencies is likely rapidly to increase -with the 
advent of a meas-ure of responsible government at the centre. In the 
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light of these coxisi derations we feel that we have no o])tion but to reject 
the method of composing the Central legislature by indirect election 
from the Provincial legislatureo.” 

“ 201. The arguments for the second alternative, the grout) system 
of indirect election, are very strong. On tlie one hand the ])opulation 
of British India is over 250,000,000. which would moan a population 
of about 500.000 in every constituency and with adult franchise an 
electorate of between 250,000 and 300,000 per member, oven with a 
house as large as 500. Such an electorate would be far too large to make 
possible that effective contact between the represontati ve and his con- 
stituents which is the necessary basis for tlie successful workinn of 
ParliamentaT’y institutions. On the other hand there is a sreat deal to 
be said for tho view that in a country the overwhelming majority of wlioso 
people are sfcill illiterate and live in villages, tho best basis for a reiire* 
sentative system is that the olcctois for the central assembly sliould be 
men or women who have been chosen by small groups of villagers to 
vote on their behalf. If the groups wore of say 25 persons even adult 
suffrage at tho ]irimary stage would only result in 10,000 secondaiw 
electors fjer constituency in a house of 500 or 20,000 in a hoiise of 25<i. 
We have, however, been reluctantly convinced by the report of the 
Indian Franchise r'ommittco, which made a serious at+ompt to work 
out a system of this kind, and other evidence, that no group system 
is practicable to-day in India. Tho administrative difliciiJty involved 
in forming and polling tho groups seems to be insuperable, and the 
problem of framing any system of election within the group which will 
produce a truly representative elector seems at present to be insoluble, 
owing to caste, communal and other divisions.”) 

“ 202. We are, therefore, driven to tho conclusion that the right 
basis for the constitution of the Federal House is that proposed in the 
White Paper, namely direct election to the Legislative Assembly from 
territorial constituencies by an enlarged but still restricted electorate 
and indirect election to the Council of State from the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies by the system of the single transferable vote. We 
think that this will produce that balance of representation at the centre 
between the provincial and national interests which tho history of other 
federations shows to be both desirable and to have stood the test of 
experience. It avoids the constitution of the Council of State mainly 
by election from provincial Upper Houses, themselves i>artly the product 
of indirect elections, which must, as it seems to us, result in a federal 
second chamber which is unduly representative of vested interests and 
not sufficiently responsive to popular feeling and needs to be given equal 
power with an Assembly which is itself indirectly elected by the provincial 
a ssom]:)lies . W e are prepared to agree to second chambers in the provinces 15 
provided they are possessed only of the power to delay and revise 
hasty or ill-judged legislation for more is not necessary in the restricted 
sphere • of provincial powers. We are in favour of the White Paper 
proposal that the two houses of the central legislature one of which is to 
represent the units by indirect election from the popular provincial house 
-and the other the nation by direct election, should have equal powders. 
But we are opposed to any proposal whereby the two federal houses are 
indirectly elected by the provincial assemblies and Upper Houses 
respectively and possessed of equal powers.” 

”203. We think that the franchise proposed in the White Paper, namely 
the electorate which has exercised the franchise for the provinces since 
1920 and has therefore gained experience, is a sensible extension, and 
-that with the proposals for the special representation of women, labour^ 
landlords, commerce, and depressed elas.ses, it secures a reasonable 
representation to all the main sections and interests of the community. 
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W© recognise the difficulty which candidates will have in establishing 
contact with their constituents in the large areas which the federal 
constituencies must necessarilv comprise, especially so long as separate 
electorates continue. But the facilities for communication are daily 
increasing. India has indigenous institutions through which public 
opinion is able to express itself and with which candidates can get into 
touch. In almost all countries the radio and cpiick transport make 
possible constituencies far larger than were practicable a few years ago. 
The Indian Franchise Committee has shown that with 250 members for 
British India the number of electors ought not to exceed 30,000 to 40,000 
in each constituency, that the average rural constituency will not exceed 
6,000 to 1 2,000 square miles, and that these constituencies will be one half 
the size of the constituencies which have hitherto elected to the present 
Assembly. We admit the force of the view that under present conditions 
such constituencies will be difficult to manage, but we think that the 
objections to such constituencies are far less serious than those which we 
have urged against constitiiting the central legislature solely by indirect 
election from the provincial legislatives. Constituencies of immense area 
and containing enormous numbers of voters are inherent in large scale 
Federations, and in Canada, Australia and the United States have been 
inexistence for many decades without impairing the system of representa- 
tive government While, howex er, we support the franchise proposals 
in the White Paper for the federal assembly, we believe that any con- 
siderable extension of the franchise towards adult franchise under a 
system of direct election to the Assembly would cause an inevitable 
breakdown. We do not believe that constituencies both of large size 
and containing an electorate of between 200 000 and 3,000.000 people 
can be made the basis of a healthy Parliamentary system. We think 
that Parliament and Indian public opinion should face these facts, and 
recognise that if the elections to the federal Assembly are to be direct, 
in the sense that the electorate will vote directly for members of that- 
Assembly and on federal issues alone, some system of group election will 
have to be contrived before any substantial extension of the federal 
franchise can take place. We are by no means convinced that this 
cannot be found. The group system apparently works with considerable 
success in many countries where conditions are not dissimilar to those of 
India, and we hope that Indian public opinion will recognise that if its 
declared goal of adult suffrage is to be reached, it must contrive some 
system of group or secondary election to make it practicable.”) 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Foot and Mr. Morgan Jones, as an 
amendment to the above motion, to insert thi. proposed new paragrai^hs 
199 to W© ”) in line 16 of the proposed new paragraph 202 : — 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (5). Not Contents (18). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst.- 
Lord Bank eill our. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose.. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 


Marquess of Beading. 
Lord Ker (M. Lothian.) 
Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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Contents (5). Not Contents (18) — {continued.) 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Sir John Wardlaw- Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment to'the above motion is disagreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
100, hne 12, to leave out may also be argued and to insert (“ should also 
he pointed out ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
100, lines 16 to 30, to leave out from system,’’) in line 16 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (“ Bearing in mind the strength of Indian opinion in 
this matter we have come to the conclusion, notwithstanding the objections 
which can be urged against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption 
“ of a system of direct election.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 100, line 30, at the end to 
insert (“ Indeed, any considerable extension of the franchise under a system 
of direct election would cause an inevitable breakdown. We do not believe 
that constituencies both of large size and containing an electorate of between 
^||200,000 and 300,000 people can be made the basis of a healthy parliamentary 
‘‘ system. We think that Parliament and Indian public opinion should face 
these facts and should recognize that direct election, apart from its im- 
mediate merits or demerits at the present time, cannot provide a sound 
‘‘ basis for Indian constitutional development in the future. We cannot 
believe that it would be wise to commit India at the outsr?t of her 
* constitutional development to a line which must prove to be a blind alley.” 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 199 is postponed 
Paragraphs 200 and 201 are again read and postponed. 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee : — 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones and the Lord Snell to 
move. Pages 100 and 101, to leave out paragraphs 200 and 201. 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponBd.'^ 

The further consideration of paragraphs 200 and 201 is j postponed. 
Paragraph]202 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
X)!, to leave out paragraph 202 and to insert the following new paragraph 

(“202. We have examined the proportion of members allocated to the 
various Provinces, and while we recognize that a smaller Province must 
have some addition to its population ratio, we are unablo to accept 
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the dijffierentiation made in favour of Bombay and the Punjab at the 
expense of Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. We see no reason 
why Bombay should be allocated almost two members per million while 
Madras and Bengal get less than one. We consider that all Provinces, 
with the exceptions mentioned above, should come in on an equal basis. 

We have already expressed our objections to special representation 
being given to the landlords, the universities, commerce and industry, 
and these objections hold good at the Centre as well as in the Provinces. 
We recognize, however, that there is a case for some representation of 
commerce and industry at the Centre, in view of the character of the 
questions which will come up for decision here, and we should therefore, 
as a temporary measure, be prepared to see some representation given 
to those interests. In other respects, we accept the allocation of seats 
given in the White Paper, subject to the following variations : — 

The White Paper proposes that in the Federal Assembly Labour 
should be given ten seats as against twenty-six assigned altogether to 
the representatives of Commerce and Industry, the landlords and the 
Europeans. We regard this as wholly disproportionate as it would 
mean that Labour would only have 4 per cent, of the total seats from 
British India, and that a few thousand Europeans would have a greater 
voting strength than the many millions of industrial and rural wage 
earners. As is pointed out by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
Labour legislation will be predominently a Federal Subject under 
the new constitution, while the restricted franchise at the Centre will 
not bring on the electoral roll the same proportion of the working classes 
as in the case of the provincial legislatures. It is, therefore, especially 
important that Labour representation should be adequate. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the seats allotted to Labour 
should be raised to twenty-six. 

“We note that according to the White Paper the distribution of 
seats is to be on a provincial basis. We suggest that this requires 
modification. Certain trades and industries, such as textiles and railways 
are distributed over more than one province. If seats should be 
allocated on a purely provincial basis, certain trade unions would be 
handicapped, while others would be given more than their reasonable 
quota of representation. We recommend that Labour seats should be 
fixed on an industrial basis with due regard to provincial considerations. 

“We accept the provisions of the White Paper for the Federal 
Franchise, subject to the amendments which we have suggested in 
respect of the qualifications of women electors, and to our proposals 
in regard to Labour representation, but we desire to state that we regard 
the provision as only a temporary one until a means can be found of 
extending the franemse ana of making the British-Indian side of the 
Federal Legislature more representative of the mass of the people.’’) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 101, lines 15 to 18, to leave 
out from (“ bodies ”) in line 15, to (“ we ”) in line 18, and to insert (“ There 
“ are interesting precedents for this, for instance, in the Dutch East Indies, 
“ and there is much to be said for the view that, in principle, it is the best 
“ form of indirect election. ^ Its practical merits, however, depend upon the 
“ character of the local bodies. In India, this form of indirect election was a 
prominent feature of the Morley-Minto Constitution, and the general tenor 
“ of the evidence we have received is that the system did not work weT and 
“ that this experience of it has created a strong prejudice against it in the 
“ mind of many Indians. Here again, we would repeat what we have said 
“ in paragraph 129, that we do not wish to rule out the introduction of some 
“ system on these lines in the future and that the problem is essentially one 
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“ which Indians should consider for themselves ; but we are satisfied that, 

‘‘ at the present time, it would be a mistake to Ibase the Federal Assembly 
“ upon this form of election.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 101, after paragraph 202 to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

(“ 202A. We feel strongly, however, that it is impossible for Parliament Indirect 
to lay down to-day the exact form which the Indian Federal Legislature 
is to take for any long period ahead. This question has been examined nature of an 
by many Commissions and Committees and Round Table Conferences 
and every proposal which has emerged has been recognised to be the 
kind of tentative and uncertain compromise which is inherent in an 
attempt to create a Federation on a scale and of a character hitherto 
without precedent. We feel, therefore, that while our proposals seem 
to us the best combination which is practical at the present time, it is 
inevitable that further consideration should be given to the composition 
of the central legislature in the light of practical experience of the 
working of the new constitution. We do not propose that there should 
be any formal examination of the problem by a statutory Commission 
after any specific date, for we think that experience has shown that there 
are strong objections to automatic provisions of this kind. But we 
consider that it should be clearly understood that after sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable clear judgments to be formed of the way in which 
the constitution works and of the new political forces it has brought into 
bemg, it may be necessary to propose amendments and that the Indian 
Federal legislature should lay its recommendations before Parliament in 
the form recommended in later paragraphs of this Report.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 202A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202A is postponed. 

Paragraph 203 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Pages 
101 and 102, to leave out Paragraph 203. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 203 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 203 is postponed. 

Paragraph 204 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 102, lines 22 to 27, 
to leave out from the beginning of line 22 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert (“ agree with this proposal,”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

. Contents ( 2 ) . Not Contents (15). 

Mr. Cocks. Marquess of Salisbury, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 
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Contents (2). Not Contents (16) — (continued*) 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Earl Winterton did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 204 is postponed. 

Paragraph 205 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 102, line 34, after (“ Paper”)' 
to insert (“If the size of the Council of State were materially reduced and if, 
“as we have recommended, one-third of its membership is replaced every 
“ three years, the number of members whom provincial electoral colleges' 
“ would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too small 
“ for the method of the single transferable vote to produce an equitable 
“ result from the point of view of minorities ; and w© should greatly regret 
“ the introduction of a communal basis for the Federal Upper Hoiose. There 
“ is another consideration affecting the Federal House of Assembly. It would 
“ be difficult, if the size of this House were reduced, to make any proportionate 
“ reduction in the number of seats assigned to special interests, since this 
“ would in several instances deprive them of seats which they have in the 
“ existing Legislative Assembly. These special interest seats, apart from- 
“ those assigned to European commerce and industry, would in practice be- 
“ almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu community. We think 
“ it important that the Muhammadan community should have secured to it, 
“ as the White Paper proposes, one -third of all the British-India seats ; but 
“ if the number of the special interest seats is to remain xmdisturbed, the- 
“ application to a substantially smaller House of the undertaking given to tho 
“ Muhammadans would result in a disproportionate number of the ordinary 
“ (non-special) seats being allocated to the Muhammadans.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 1 02, lines 34 and 35, to leave 
out (“ In the first place,”) and to insert (“ In addition to these considerations 
ha regard to British Indian representation, it must also be borne in mind 
“that”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 103, lines 3 to 5, leave out 
from (“ figure.”) in line 3 to (“ If ”) ha line 5. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 103, lines 5 to 27, to leave- 
out from (“ numbers.”) in line 6 to the end of line 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 205 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 205 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 103, after paragraph 205,. 
to insert the following new paragraph ; — 

(“ 205A. We have carefully considered the proposal that the Federal 
Letcisia^e Legislature should consist of one Chamber only. We recognise that 

rejected. there is much to be said for this proposal, but, on the whole, we do not 
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feel able to reject the view which was taken by the Statutory Com- 
missi on and. which has been also consistently taken b]y , we think j the 
orreat bulk of both British and Indian opinion during the whole course 
Sf the Bound Table Conferences, that the Federal Legislature should be 
bi-cameral. Certainly, a reversal if this view would be distasteiuL to- 
nearly all if not to all, the Indian States. ) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 205 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 205 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 206 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 207 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 
104, lines 11 to 13, to leave out from the beginning of line 11 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert (‘‘We consider that the introduction of status unneces- 
“ sarily complicates the question, and we would desire to see laid down a 
“ definite population basis for representation, though we recognize that it 
“ may be difficult to obtain consent to this simplification. In any even*^ 
“ we think that there should be a definite formula which could be applied 
“ to every State, so that if, as may well be, the Federation is built up by the 
“ gradual accession of States, there may be at hand the means of allocating 
“ forthwith the representation to which any particular State is entitled.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 104, line 18, at 
the end to insert (“ It would also, we suggest, contribute to the selection of 
“ better qualified States’ representatives in the Federal Legislature if adjacent 
“ States, at any rate those not entitled under the scheme proposed to 
“ continuous individual representation, were grouped together regionally 
“ for the selection of joint representatives in the Federal Legislature who- 
“ would retain their seats throughout its full term.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 


Paragraph 208 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
104, lines 25 to 39, to leave out from {“ unfilled”) in line 25 to the end of‘ the 
paragraph and to insert (“We agree with this and are opposed to the 
“ suggestion that wemhtage should be given to the States’ representatives if 
‘‘the full number of States has not joined the Federation. We think that 
“ by allowing only such representation to the States side as is proportionate 
“ to the number and population of the States acceding there will be an 
“ incentive on the part of those in the Federation to work for the inclusion 
“ of others.”) 


The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 208 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 208 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 209 “to 213 are again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
Four o’clock. 
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Die Lunae 9® Julii 1934. 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Eeading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord E/Ankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraph 214 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan J ones. Page 106, lines 15 to 37, 
to leave out from (“ Assemblies.”) in line 15 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert and we see no reason why the same principle should not be applied 
to the Federal Legislature, as in the case of the United Kingdom.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question ; — 


Contents (3). 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 
Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 


Not Contents (17). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 


Major Cadogan. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
106, lines 23 to 27 to leave out from Session.^”), in line 23 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

Objected to. 


^ White Paper, Proposals 38, 41 and 48. 


All amendnaents are to the Draft Report {vide infra t paras. 1 — 42P, pp. 470 — 491* 
fnd vide supra, paras.^ 43— 453, pp. 64—253) and KOT to the Report as published 
fVol. 1, Part I.) ^ ^ 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
.amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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On Question : — 

Contents (6). 

Lord Arclibisliop of Canterbury. 
Lord Ker (M. Lothian) 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (16). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardin ge of Penshnrst. 
Lord Kankeiilour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The amendment is disagieed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 
106, lines 35 to 37, to leave oub from (“ forthwith in line 35 to the end of 
the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 21 i is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 21 i is postponed. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 107,* lines 5 to 9, to leave out from the beginning of line 5 to the 
end of the sentence in line 9. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 215 is postponed. 

Paragraph 216 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne, Page lOS, lines 2 and 3, to leave 
out from (“is ”) in line 2 to (“ be ”) in line 3 and to insert (“ that there should 
be no such prohibition, but that the matter should ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 216 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 216 is postponed. 

Paragraph 217 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 108, line 31, to leave out (“ though ”) and to insert (“ now that ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Pag© 108, lines 34 to 36, leave out from (“ other,”) to the end of the sentence 
arid to insert (“a nexus of a new kind must be established between the 
Federation and its constituent units.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord hSnell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones. 
Fage 108, after the above amendment to insert (“We are impressed by 
the possible dangers of a too strict adherence to the principles of what 
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“ is known as Provincial Autonomy. The Indian Statutory Commission in 
** its recommendations for Provincial Autonomy was, we think, not unaffected 
by the desire to give the largest possible ambit to autonomy in the Provincial 
sphere, owing to their inabflity at that time to recommend responsibility at 
the Centre. The larger measure of Indian self-government which has 
“ obtained in the Provinces during the past twelve years has also, we think, 
■“tended to develop, and perhaps over-develop, a desire for complete freedom 
■** of control from the Centre.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 217 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 217 is postponed. 

Paragraph 218 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, line 2, after {“ officers ”) to insert (“ subject, m the case of the 
“ States, to the terms of the Ruler’s Instrument of Accession ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, lines 4 to 11, to leave out from Government ”) in line 1 1 o the 
second (“ The ”) in line 11. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 109, lines 20 to 24, to leave 
out from ("part ”) in line 20 to the first (" to ”) in line 24, and to insert 

but in addition to this general statement of a moral obligation, the White 
“ Paper proposes to empower the Federal Government 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland* 
Page 109, line 29, at the end to insert (“ In the case of the States; it is 
proposed that the Euler should accept the same general moral obligation, 

‘ ‘ which, as we have said, will rest upon the Provincial Governments, to 
* secure that due effect is given within the teriitory of his State to every 
“ Federal Act which applies to that territory. But we think that the White 
“ Paper rightly proposes that any g^eral instructions to the Government 
“ of a State for the purpose of ensuring that the federal obligations of the 
State are duly fiiffiUed shall come directly from the Governor-General 
himself.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 218 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 218 is postponed. 

Paragraph "219 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetlandi 
Page 109, 1 eave out paragraph 219 and to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

("219. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White P^er 
on this subject require modification in two directions. In the first 
place, the White Paper draws no distinction between the administration 
and execution of Federal Acts with respect to subjects on which the 
Federal Legislature is alone comp^etent to legislate (List 1) and the 
administration and execution of Federal Acts in the concurrent field 
(List 3). It is evident that in its exclusive field the Federal Government 
ought to have power to give directions to a Provincial Government 
as proposed in tne White Paper ; but it is much more doubtful whether 
it should have such power in the concurrent field. The objects of 
legislation in this field will be predominantly matters of Provincial 
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concern. The Federal Legislature will be generally used as^ an in- 
strument of legislation in this field merely from considerations of 
practical convenience, and, if this procedure were to carry with it. 
automatically an extension of the scope of Federal administration,, 
the Provinces might feel that they were exposed to dangerous en- 
croachment. On the other hand, the consideration of practical con- 
venience which will prompt the use of the Federal Legislature in this 
field will often be the need for securing uniformity in matters of social 
leGiislation, and uniformity of legislation will be useless if there is no 
meai»s of enforcing reasonable uniformity of administration. *>?^^hile, 
therefore, we think that the Federal Go\ernment should have no 
general power of giving directions to the Pi'oviricial Governments in 
regard to the administration of Federal Acts in the concurrent field, 
it Is important that the Constitution should not impose an absolute 
bar to the exercise of such poiver by the Federal 'Government in cases 
where it is recognised to be necessary”.) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 219 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraph 220 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, line 1, at the beginning to insert ('‘In the second place”) 
and to leave out (“however”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, line 4, after (“Government”) to insert (“Under the White 
“Paper proposals.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 220 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 220 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord liankeillour. Page 110, after paragraph 220, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“220A. What, however, is the ultimate remedy in the event of 
inveterate contumacy on the part of the Province ? If it be considered 
to amount to a breakdown of the Constitution the Governor could be 
bidden by the Governor-General to use his reserve powers accord- 
ingly. It is, however, easy to imagine that the quarrel, however, 
obstinate, might be confined to a sphere of no great importance and 
that the application of the ultimate wea,pon of authority would be 
disproportionate, if not grotesque. We suggest that in such a situa- 
tion power should be given to withhold revenue which would other- 
wise be due to the Province. In the case of a State there appears to 
be no remedy under the proposals of the Government except such in- 
fluence as the Viceroy might exercise in the sphere of paramountcy.^^) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 221 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, to leave out paragraph 221. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 110, line 40, 
after (“fit.”) to insert (“The same principle should apply to matters in 
“which action or inaction by a Provincial Government within its own 
“exclusive sphere aflects the administration of an exclusively federal 
“subject — that is to say, it should be open to the Federal Government to 
“give directions to a provincial Government which is so carrying on the 
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^'administration of a provincial subject as to affect prejudicially the effi.- 
"ciency of a federal subject, with a discretionary power in the Governor- 
“General in the last resort to secure the carrying out of such directions 
“through orders issued by him to the Governor. ’0 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 221 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 221 is postponed. 

Paragraph 222 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 223 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 111, line 40, to leave 
out (“extra-constitutionar^) and to in,sert (“supplementary.^') 

The same is agreed to. 

If is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord 
Snell, Page 111, lines 44 to 46, to leave out from (“we") in line 44 to 
the end of the sentence and to insert (“consider that every effort should 
“be made to develop a system of inter-Provincial conferences, at which 
“administrative problems common to adjacent areas as well as points of 
^'difference may be discussed and adjusted.") 

The same is agreed to 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 111, line 4*7, to page 112, 
line 5, to leave out from (“us,") in line 47, page 111, to the end of the 
paragraph on page 112 and to insert (“and we draw attention in later 
“paragraphs of our Beport (for instance, paragraphs 227, 294 and 296) to a 
“number of matters on which it is, in our view, important that the Pro- 
“vinoes should co-ordinate their policy, in addition to the financial pro- 
“blem which we discuss in paragraph 259. It is obvious that, if depart- 
“ments” or institutions of co-ordination and research are to be maintained 
“at the centre in such matters as agriculture, forestry, irrigation, edncBr- 
“tion and public health, and if such institutions are to be able to rely on 
“appropriations of public funds sufficient to enable them to carry on 
'“their work, the joint interest of the Provincial Governments in them 
“must be expressed in some regular and recognised machinery of inter- 
““ Governmental consultation. Moreover, we think that it will be of vital 
“importance to establish some such machinery at the very outset of the 
“working of the new constitution, since it is precisely at that moment that 
“institutions of this kind may be in most danger of falling between two 
‘“stools through failing to enlist the active interest either of the Federal 
“or the Provincial Governments, both of whom will have many other 
“more immediate preoccupations. There is, however, much to be said 
“for the view that, though some such machinery may be established at 
■'’the outset, it cannot be expected to take its final form at that time, and 
^'that Indian opinion will be better able to form a considered judgment as 
“to the final form which it should take after some experience in the 
'“working of the new constitution. For this reason we doubt whether it 
“would he desirable to fix the constitution of an inter-Provincial Council 
“by statutory provisions in the Constitution Act, hut we feel strongly the 
“desirability^ of taking definite action on the lines we have suggested as 
“soon as the Provincial Autonomy provisions of the Constitution come 
’“into operation. We think further that, although the Constitution Act 
“should not itself prescribe the machinery for this purpose, it should 
“empower His Majesty's Government to regulate the working of such co- 
“ordinating machinery as it may have been found desirable to establish, 
“in order that at the appropriate time means may thus be available for 
•“placing these matters upon a, more formal basis.") 

The same is agreed to. . ' , 

jPara^aph 223 is again read as Amended. 

The further consideration of par^raph 223 is -^po;stponed. 
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Paragraphs 224 to 227 are again read and postponed. 

The Appendix (II) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Pages 114 — 116, to leave out from the beginning of the 
Appendix, page 114, to the end of line 11, page 116. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

The Appendix (II) is again read. 

The further consideration of Appendix (II) is postponed. 

The Appendix (III) is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 228 and 229 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 230 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 130, line 24, at the end 
to insert : — (''On the other hand there are certain laws which come within 
"the description of the great Indian Codes and have all been enacted by 
"the Central Legislature. They have been in force throughout India for 
"long periods, in one case extending to seventy-five years. Some of 
"these Acts have scarcely been amended at all; others have been sub- 
"stantially revised, but in all cases after the fullest consultation with the 
"Provincial Governments, High Courts, Judicial and Executive Authori- 
"ties and various Associations most concerned with their subject matter. 
"In this category may be included — 

"The Indian Penal Code. 

"The Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 

"The Indian Evidence Act. 

"The Indian Contract Act. 

"The Indian Limitation Act. 

"The Indian Registration Act, 

"The Land Acquisition Act. 

"The Negotiable Instruments Act. 

"Some of these Acts confer rule-making powers upon Local Govem- 
"ments, where it is considered advisable to provide for local diJ^erences, 
"but in all essential particulars they lay down principles applicable to the 
"whole of India. We would therefore reserve these Acts to the Centre 
"with the proviso that the Provincial Governments may only introduce 
"amending legislation with the prior approval of the Governor-General, 
"The interpretation of all these enactments has formed the subject of 
"rulings of the various High Courts which are followed throughout India 
"and constitute throughout the country the well-defined rights and obli- 
"gations which are accepted and understood by large sections of the 
"people, not excluding the more intelligent of the rural population/^ 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 230 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 230 is postponed. 

Paragraph 231 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 232 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 130, lines 44 and 45, to 
leave out from ("residue’’) in,lihe 44 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, lines 1 to 6, to 
leave out from (' 'elsewhere/') in line 1 to the end of the sentence, and to 
insert ("the method adopted in the White Paper has one definite con- 
"stitutional advantage, apart from its virtues as a compromise between 
"two sharply opposing schools of thought in India.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, line 29, to leave out 
("involves") and to insert ("would involve not only the reservation to the 
"Federal Legislature of a generally defined overriding power, but also"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 232 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 232 is postponed. 

Paragraph 233 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 234 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 133, lines 11 to 21, 
leave out from ("concerned.") in line 11 to ("At") in line 23. 

The same is agreed to- 

Paragraph 234 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 234 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 235 to 238 are again read and postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 133, after 
paragraph 238 to insert the following new paragraph; — 

The Hallway {"238A. We think it right to take this opportunity of drawing 

Police. attention to the control of Railway Police as settled by the distribu- 

tion of pbjects. Railway Police in India is at present classified as a 
provincial subject, but the Central Government retains, under the 
existing Devolution Rules, the power to determine conditions as 
regards limits of jurisdiction and contributions by the Railways to 
the cost of maintenance. We are informed that for many years past 
the question of the allocation of the cost of the Railway Police between 
the provincial Governments on the one hand and the Railways on 
the other has been a subject of controversy, and we have considered 
the best means of avoiding or at all events mitigating, such contro- 
versies under the new Constitution. One course, which has the 
obvious attractions of theoretical simplicity, would be to make the 
policing of the Railways, along with the general control of Railways, 
an exclusively federal subject, thereby making the Federal Govern- 
ment solely responsible for the conti’ol of the administration, and for 
the financing of the whole of the Railway Police. We are satisfied, 
however, that such an arrangement, which would reverse a practice 
of many years standing, would gravely prejudice the efficiency not 
merely of the Railway Police but of the Provincial Police as well. It 
is essential that the regular Police Force of a Province should act in 
close co-operation with the separately organised Railway Police and 
that both should be subordinate to the same Inspector-General. This 
result could not be secured if the control of the two bodies were in 
separate hands. We feel no doubt, therefore, that the right 
solution is to classify Railway Police as an exclusively provincial 
subject, that the Railway Police Force of each Province should be fin- 
anced in the main from provincial revenues, but that there should be 
as at present a contribution from the Federal G^overnment to the Pro- 
vinces, which would, in fact, consist of the appropriate contribution 
from the Railways, and the amount of which would necessarily have 
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to be determined by the Federal Government. But, although the 
administration of the Railway Police Force itself would thus remain 
an exclusive responsibility of the Provinces, it is ^ejir that inem- 
ciency or inadequacy of strength in the Railway Police would at 
once affect the administration of the federal subject of Hallways, 
and we are satisfied that the recommendations which we lia\o ma<to 
elsewhere^ would secure to the Federal Govcrnmenl ad(‘qualo means 
of ensuring that the effective administration of the federal subject 
of Railways did not suffer throimh inadequac\ or ineiiicieney on 
the part of the Railway Police. The Federal Govevniiient would 
be entitled, if it felt called upon to do so, to direct any or all of 
the provincial Governments so to order its Railway Police as to 
bring them up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and there would 
bo an ultimate right residing in the Governor-Chmeral, at his dis- 
cretion, in CH/Se directions from his Government to an.\ or all (»f 
the Provincial Governments on the siihiect of Ihe administration, 
the efficiency or the strength of the Railway Polict* wer(‘ nol com- 
plied with, to give the necessary ordeis to the Coveriun', which the 
latter in virtue of his special responsibility to secure tin* execution 
of orders lawfully issued by the Governor -General, would be in a 
position to get execaied both administratively and so Far as siip^dy 
was concerned. The position is different in tlie Stales, whtO'e for 
the most part jurisdiction over i ail wav lands has been ccde<l to (lie 
Grown and is exercisfxl either through Police. speci«ally appoint ( mI 
for that purpose or through the agency of Provincial Railway 
Police. In cases where railway jurisdiction has been retained and 
is exercised by the Stale the proposals in the Whiix Papier'' defining 
the administrative relations between the Federal Govenmumt and 
the States provide the Governor-General with an a])pvof)riate 
corresponding power to secure the same result as tliat to be scoured 
under our proposal in the Provinces.'’) 


The same is agreed to. 

ITew Paragraph 238A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 23BA is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 135, after paragraph 238A, to insert the following new para- 
graph: — 


(“238B. It is proposed in the White Paper that such subjects as 
Health Insurance an<l Invalid and Old Age Pensions should SLcgiiUtloiu 
subjects of Provincial Legislation, We see serious objection to this, 
and consider that they should be included in the Concurrent List. 

While it is necessary that the more industrialized Provinces should 
be able to legislate on these subjects in the interests of the urban 
workers and should not have to wait for the concurrence of those 
which are predominantly rural, it is undesirable to exclude the 
possibility of All-India legislation which may well become, necessary 
in order that there should be uniformity of treatment of the 
workers as between Province and Province and that industry in one 
Province should be burdened with obligations not impo.scd in 
another. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum submitted by him, 
argued that social insurance should also be included in the list of 
Federal subjects, but here, again, we consider it would be better that 
it should be in the concurrent list. We consider that in order to 
obtain an All-India Code of Labour and social legislation it is 
necessary that the Federal Legislature should have power to pass 
legislation imposing financial liabilities on the Provincial Govern- 
ments, but that where this is done grants-in-aid from Federal 
.^venues should be paid to the Provinces and also to such Indian 
states as are prepared to put in force such legislation. It should, 
ni our view, follow that there should be a ceiitial inspection and a 
measure o± control, wherever such grants are made. We consider 

^Supra, paras. 218-221. 

® White Paper proposal, para. 129. 
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that there seems much to be said for atiliaing the machinery of 
adoptive Acts as used in Great Britain in connection with Local 
Government legislation. We have to endeavour to steer a course 
between delay caused by the diflOiculty of getting less advanced Pro- 
vinces to agree to such legislation, and the possibility of friction in 
such matters as factory legislation as between Province and Province 
or the Provinces and the States. The mechanism ol the adoptive 
Act supported by §rants-in-aid in return for inspection seems to* 
us unobjectionable in theory and useful in practice. 

Objected to. 

On Question: — 


Contents (3). N'ot Contents (18). 

Lord Snell. Lord Archbifehop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Cooks. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading, 

Earl Peel. 

Visco u nt IT alif ax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hjitchisori of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Ca do gain. 

Sir Beginald Craddock, 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Boot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Eustace Percy did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 239 and 240 are again read and postponed. 

The B<evised lists are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 241 and 242 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 243 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 146, line 32, 
at end to insert (“But the resources of the Centre comprise those which 
should prove most capable of expansion in a period of normal 
progress.'") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 243 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 243 is postponed. 

Paragraph 244 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, lines 2 to 6, to* 
leave out from the beginning of line 2 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 244 is again read as amended. 

T]^e further consideration ol paragraph 244 is postponed. 
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.Paragraph 245 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, line 7, to leave 
out from the beginning of line 7 to the end of line 13 and to insert 
.(''The Provincial claim to income tax has been given added impetus 
'.'by the attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. They 
''have made it plain that, while they are pre‘.pared to concede to the 
"Federal Government the same rights of indirect taxation in the States 
''as it will possess in British India, they are not prepared to concede to it 
"the right to impose taxes on income within their territories. This 
"is an obvious anomaly. Its practical effect on Federal finances is not, 
^'indeed, at the present moment very great. Indirect taxation consth 
"tutes some four-fifths of the Centi'al revenues, and the yield of an 
"income tax imposed on the States would, in all probability, be low. 
"It does, however, create an obvious theoretical difficulty in treating 
"income tax imposed on British India alone as predominantly a 
"Federal tax. While we are on this subject, however, it is only right 
"to recognise that, if the entry of the States creates one anomaly, it 
‘"removes another very serious one.’O 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed till 
ifco-morrow. 

The further consideration of Paragraph 245 is postponed till to- 
morrow. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
'Ten o^clock. ^ 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetla^nd. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Eeading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Pankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Sutler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. CacKS. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 245 is again considered. 

The motion of the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, line 7, to leave- 
out from the beginning of line 7 to the end of line 13 and to insert 
(‘‘The Provincial claim to income tax has been given added impetus* 
the attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. They 
‘‘have made it plain that, while they are prepared to concede to the- 
“Federal Government the same rights of indirect taxation in the 
“States as it will possess in British India, they are not prepared to 
“concede to it the right to impose taxes on income within their terri- 
“tories. This is an obvious anomaly. Its practical e:^ect on Federal 
“finances is not, indeed, at the present moment very great. Indirect 
“taxation constitutes some four-fifths of the Central revenues, and the- 
“yield of an income tax imposed pn the States would, in all probability, 
“be low. It does, however, create an obyious theoretical difficulty in- 
“treating income tax imposed on British India alone as predominantly 
“a Federal tax. While ve are on this subject, however, it is only 
“right to recognise that, if the entry of tlje States creates one anomaly, 
“it removes another very serious one.^^) is again considered. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, lines 27 to 39, 
leave out from (“disappears. in line 27 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 245 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 245 is postponed. 

Paragraph 246 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 247 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 148, lines 22 to 25^ 
to leave out from (“alone in line 22 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

All araendmants are to the Draft Beport (vide infra para**!. 1-42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and vide supra paras. 43—453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as puhUshed 
(Vol. I, Part I). , 

A Hey is attached (see pp. 321 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings- 
amendments to each paragraph can b© found. 
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Paragraph 247 is again read. 

The further cousideration of pai^agraph 247 is postponed. 

■ Paragraphs 248 and 249 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 250 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 149, line 41, to leave out (^^even 
an ultimate objective”.) 

The same is agreed to. I 

It is moved by the L^ord Eustace Percy. Page 150, line 6, at the end 
to insert: (“if a lower and an upper limit is to be fixed in the consti- 
“tution for the proportion of income tax to be allocated to the Pro- 
“vinces, we suggest that the lower limit should be 50 per cent., including 
“the subsidies to the deficit Provinces, while the upper limit should be 
^^50 per cent.-, excluding those subsidies-”) 

The amjiidment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 250 is given read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 250 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 251 and 252 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 253 is again read- 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 150, line 29, after 
{“complexity”) to insert: (“and we do not think that it is part of 
“our duty to suggest a detailed scheme,’^. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by ^Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. After the said 
amendment to insert (“beyond commending for consideration the general 
“principle that the share of each Province shordd be determined prima- 
“rily by the proportionate amount contributed by its taxpayers in 
“respect of income-tax.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

I 

It is moved by the Eord Eustace Percy. Page 150, lines 30 and 31, 
to leave out from (“approach,”) in line 30 to the end of the paragraph 
and to insert; (“on the assumption that an automatic basis of distribu- 
“tion can be fixed. The validity of this assumption will largely depend 
“upon the amount of income tax which can be allocated bo the Provinces 
^‘at any given time.”) 

{ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 253 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 253 is postponed. 

Paragraph 254 is again read. 

I 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 150, lines 42 
a»nd 43, to leave out from (“ contribution’ ') in line 42 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (“We appreciate the desire of the States for 
“this measure of elasticity and feel bound to accept it, though we must 
“observe that the details of the arrangement with the States seem likely 
“to be complex and that the adoption of the alternative procedure is 
^ ^economical] 5 ' undesirable.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. After the said amendiLient 
to insert: (“The question of the corporation tax is a difficult one, not 
^ only because of the complexity of these arrangements with the States, 
^^but also because commercial' opinion, both Indian and English is, we^ 
understand, strongly opposed to the tax in principle. We do not, 
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‘^however, feel that it is our duty to express an opinion on the taxatiour 
“policy of the Government of India. We, therefore, confine ourselvei^ 
“to the remark that, if a tax of this kind is to be levied at all, it i» 
“obviously most desirable that it should be levied generally on all 
“companies, both in British India and in the States. “) 

The amendment, by leave of the Oommittee is 'withdrawn. 

Paragraph 254 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 254 is postponed. 

Paragraph 255 is again read. 

The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 151, lines 16 to 18, to leave out from 
(“completed. “) in line 16 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 25o is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 255 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 151, after paragraph 
255 to insert the following new paragraph: 

TatfciJUffti ' ("255 A. The White Paper proposes that the Provinces should have 

* exclusive power to impose taxes on agricultural incomes, which are 

not at present subject to income tax. We approve this proposal. 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 255A is read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 255A is postponed. 

Paragraph 256 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 257 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 152, line 20, at 
the end to insert (“A claim has also been made by Assam to a share 
“in the proceeds of the excise duty on petroleum. It is certain that 
“Assam urgently needs an assured increase in its revenue, but the 
“question in what form this need is to be met, whether by fixed sub- 
“vention or by assignment of revenues, is a matter of fiscal administra- 
“tion on which we do not feel called upon to express an opinion.*’) 

( 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 257 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 257 is postponed. 

Paragraph 258 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 152, lines 21 
to 23, to leave out from (“taxes”) in line 21 to (“in”) in line 23 and to 
insert (“ (of which Stamp Duties are the only ones at present imposed, 
“though there may be a limited scope in the near future for Railway 
“terminal taxes)”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 258 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 258 is postponed. 

Paragraph 259 is again read, ^ > 

It is moved by the Lord' Eustace Percy. Page 153, lines 7 to 13, to leave 
out from (“governments,”) in line 7 to the endi:jpf.i^he:paragrapbj tahH to 
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insert (^*We have already given our reasons for thinking that it is 
'undesirable to include in the Constitution Act statutory provisions in 
^'regard to an inter-Provincial Council. Clearly, if it should prove 
^'impossible, at any rate in the early years of the Federation, to devise 
"an automatic basis for the distribution of income tax to the Provinces, 

"some form of consultation between the Governor-General and the Pro- 
"vincial Governments as to the methods of distribution will have to be 
"devised ; but in that event the point can, if necessary, be met by the 
"Order-in-Council procedure which we have already suggested.’'*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 259 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 259 is postponed- 

Paragraph 260 is again read and postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. After paragraph 
260 to insert the following new paragraph: — 

("260A. it will be convenient to refer here to the power which the 
States already possess to impose customs duties on their land Iron- by Indian^ 
tiers, it is greatly to be desired that States adhering ^ to the state*. 
Federation like the Provinces, should accept the principle of internal 
freedom for irade in India and that the Federal Governrnent alone 
should have the power to impose tari:ffs and*" other restrictions on 
trade. Many States, however, derive substantial revenues from 
customs duties levied at their frontiers on goods entering the State 
from other parts of India. These duties are usually referred to as 
internal customs duties, bub in many of the smaller States are often 
more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to customs. In some of 
the larger States the right to impose these duties is specifically 
limited by treaty. We recognise that it is impossible to deprive 
States of revenue upon which they depend for balancing their budg- 
ets and that they must be free to alter existing rates of duty to suit 
varying conditions. But internal customs barriers are in principle 
inconsistent with the freedom of interchange of a fully developed 
federation and we are strongly of the opinion that every effort should 
be made to substitute other forms of taxation for these internal 
customs. The charge must, of course, be left to the discretion of the 
States concerned as alternative sources of revenue become avail- 
able. We have no reason for thinking that the States contemplate 
any enlargement of the general scope of their "tariffs^’ and w^e do 
not believe that it would be in their interest to enlarge it. But in 
any case we consider that the accession of a State to the Federation 
should imply its acceptance of the principle that it will not set uj) 
a barrier to free interchange so formidable as to constitute a threat 
to the future of the Federation ; and, if there should be any danger 
of this, we think that the powers entrusted to the Governor-General 
in his discretion in Paragraph 129 of the W^hite Paper would have to 
be brought to bear upon the States.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 260A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 261 to 264 are again read and i)Ostponed. 

Paragraph 26’5 is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Eustace Percy. Page 155, lines 14 to 20, to 
leave out from the beginning of line 14 to '(^'the”) in line 20, and to 
insert ("Similar considerations arise in.” ) 

JThe sme ’is agreed to. " 
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Paragraph 265 is again read, as amended* 


The further consideration of paragraph 265 is postponed. 

It IS moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 155, alter paragraph 
265, to insert the following new paragraph: — 


Other deficit 
fioyixices. 


(“265A. The subventions to other deficit Provinces also react on 
federal hnance, but these would have been necessary before long 
under the existing Constitution, since it is clearly impossible to 
allow the continued accumulation of deficits by a Province, if over 
a number of years it is beyond its power within the resources 
assigned to it to balance its expenditure and revenue. The subven- 
tion to the North-West Frontier Province has already been granted, 
and the claim of Assam to an increase in its revenues has for some 
time been recognised as one which the Central Government must 
meet in some form.”) 


The same is agreed to* 

New Paragraph 265 A is read. 


The further consideration of paragraph 265A is postponed. 


Paragraph 266 is again read and postponed. 
Paragraph 267 is again read. 


It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Cocks. Page 
156, line 4, after (“Centre”) to insert (“It is a vital necessity that the 
“strictest economy should be observed wherever it is possible, without 
“detracting from the nation-building services. We would suggest that 
“the most fruitful fields for the practice of this economy would be (a) 
“in the Army expenditure; (b) in the transfer at as early a date as 
“possible of the terms of future recruitment, pay, etc., of the services to 
“the Governments in India; and (c) in having singlo-Chamber Gov- 
“ernment, both for the Federation and the Provinces.”) 


Objected to* 

On Question : — 

Not Contents (19 )v 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. ' 

Major Gadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Heginabl Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

' . . i Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Contents (3). 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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Paragraph 267 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 267 is postponed. 
Paragraph 268 is again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half- 
past Two o'clock. 
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'Present: 


MaEQTJESS of SAIilSBTJEY. 
Maeqtjess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 269 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker <M. Lothian). Page 157, line 4, after 
(' ‘consider ation’O to insert (“The system of responsible government, to 
“b3 successful in practical working, requires the existence of a com- 
“petent and independent Civil Service stafEed by persons capable of 
“giving advice to successive ministries, based on long administrative 
“experience, secure in their positions during good behaviour, but 
“required to carry out the policy upon which the Government and the 
“legislatures eventually decide.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 269 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 269 is postponed. 

Paragraph 270 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Oadogan. Page 
157, lines 30 to 32, to leave out from (“man”) in line 30 to (“not”) in 
line 32 and to insert (“whether British or Indian. Parliament may, 
“therefore, rightly require, in the interests of India as well as of this 
“country,”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Oadogan. Page 
157, line 34, at the end to insert (“It is, indeed, the interests of India 
“that must be considered above all. The difficulties of the new Oonsti- 
“tution will be aggravated in every respect if the administrative 
“machinery is not thoroughly sound. One of the strongest supports f 
“the new Governments and their new Ministers that we can recom- 
“mend, and that the Constitution can provide for, will be impartial, 

efficient and upright Services in every grade and department. It has 
“been impressed on us from various responsible sources, mainly Indian, 
“that the success of the transfer of local self-governing bodies to non- 
“official hands has been jeoijardised by the lack of the strong and 
“adequate staffs both inspecting and administrative, required by the 
“new heads of such bodies, when they took over their duties from 
“experienced officials. Whether or not these criticisms are justified, 
“they indicate the obvious danger, in the larger sphere of provincial 
“government, which would follow from any deterioration in the 
“Services”). 

The same is agreed to. 

All amendments are to tlie Draft Report (vicZe €n/ra paras. 1 — 42B,pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and paras, 43 — 453, pp, 64— 253) and NTOT to the Report as published 

( vol. I, Part 1). 

A Key is attached (see pp, 521— rr-544), showing qn which pages of the Pro^edings 
amendments to bach paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 270 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 270 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 271 to 278 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 279 is again read. 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler to move. Page 160, line 7, 
after (‘‘the^O to insert (^^principar^). 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
160, lines 1 — 8, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph co 
('^are’O S and to insert, (''In addition, the White Paper 

"proposes that there should be secured to every person in the Public 
"Services at the commencement of the Constitution Act all service 
"rights possessed by him at that date.^ The principal existing service 
"rights of officers appointed by the Secretary of State and of persons 
"appointed by authority other than the Secretary of State are set out in 
"Parts 1 and 2 respectively of Appendix VII of the White Paper. 
"Officers appointed by the Secretary of State are also to have a special 
"right to such compensation for the loss of any existing right as the 
"Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. It may be 
"observed that some of the existing service rights of officers appointed 
"by the Secretary of State set out in Part 1 of Appendix VII^O- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 279 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 279 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
160, after paragraph 279 to insert the following new paragraph; — 

"(279A. In addition to these rights and safeguards common to 
all members of the Public Services, it is proposed that, after the 
commencement of the Act, the Secretary of State, who will continue 
to make appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Police and the Ecclesiastical Department, shall regulate the condi- 
tions of service of all persons so appointed, and it is intended that 
the conditions of service thus laid down shall in substance be the 
same as at present. The power to regulate the conditions of service 
of officers not appointed by the Secretary of State, on the other 
hand, has, since 1926, been delegated to the Government of India 
in the case of the Central Services and to Provincial Governments 
in the case of Provincial Services, and the White Paper contains 
no provision as to the conditions of service to be applied to officers 
of these Services appointed after the commencement of the Con- 
stitution Act.^0 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 279 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 279A is postponed. 
Paragraph 280 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
160, line 21, at the beginning <if the paragraph to insert ("Further,”), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
160, line 23, after ("compensation”) to insert ("to any officer appointed 
by him”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 280 is again read, as amended. 

The further ’ consider ati<jn of paragraph 280 is postponed. 

1 White Paper' Proposal 182. 
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Paragraphs 281 and 282 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
161, to leave out paragraph 283 and to insert the following new 
paragraphs : — 

("^283. While we consider that the White Paper provides 
.adequately for the special protection of member.^ of the Secretary 
of Statens Services, we are not fully satisfied that the status of 
other members of the Public Services, and of those Services as a 
whole, has been made sufficiently clear either in the White Paper 
or in any of the investigations and discussions which have led up to 
its preparation. We have already discussed in paragraph 89 the 
measures necessary to safeguard the moral and efficiency of the 
Police Service, including its subordinate ranks. In paragraphs 
321 — 325 we shall make certain special proposals in regard to judi- 
cial appointments. In addition, however, to these special recom- 
mendations, we think it our duty to make certain general observa- 
tions on the future of the Public Services as a whole. 

‘'2S3A. It is natural that the process by which,^ during recent 
years, the power to appoint officers in the Provincial Transferred 
Services and to regulate their conditions of service has been 
transferred to the Provincial Governments, should have tended to 
create a false distinction between the status of the All-India Ser- 
•vices and that of the Provincial Services. The tendency has almost 
inevitably been to regard the Provincial Services as having ceased 
to be Crown Services, and as having become Services of the Provin- 
cial Governments. This tendency has been emphasised by the 
.argument, frequently advanced and accepted in the past both by 
Indians and Englishmen, that Provincial self-government neces- 
sarily entails control by the Provincial Government over the 
appointment of its servants. This argument has, no doubt, great 
logical force, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accepted 
principles of the British Constitution, namely, that Civil Servants 
are the servants of the Crown, and that the Legislature should have 
no control over their appointment or promotion and only a very 
general control over their conditions of service. Indeed, even the 
Pritish Cabinet has come to exercise only a very limited control over 
the Services, control being left very largely to the Prime Minister 
as, so to speak, the personal adviser of the Crown in regard to all 
service matters. The same principle applies, of course, equally to 
the Services recruited by the Secretary of State for India, though 
this fact has been sometimes obscured by inaccurate references to 
the control of Parliament over the All-India services. But what- 
ever misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as to the real 
status of the Provincial services, there ought to be no doubt as to 
their status under the new Constitution. We have already pointed 
out that, under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial 
‘Governments, including the power to recruit public servants and 
to regulate their conditions of service, will be derived, no longer 
by devolution from the Government of India, but directly by 
■delegation from the Crown, directly from the same source as that 
from which the Secretary of State derives his powers of recruit- 
ment. The Provincial Services, no less than the Central Services 
and the Secretary of Statens services, will, therefoi’e, be essentially 
Crown Services, and the effii5iei*.cy and moral of those services will 
largely depend in the future on the development in India of the 
-same conventions as have grown up in England. 

^'283B. But, if such conventions are to develop in India as in 
England, they must develop from the same starting point — ^from a 
recognition that the Governor, as the personal representative of the 
Crown and the head of the executive government, has a special 
Telation to all the Crown Services. He will, indeed, be generally 
l>ound to act in that relation on the advice of his Ministers, subject 
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to his special responsibility for the rights and legitimate interests 
of the Services, but his Ministers will be no less bound to rememb^ir 
that advice on matters affecting the oi’ganisation of the permanent 
executive services is a very different thing from advice on matters 
of legislative policy, and that the difference may well affect the 
circumstances and the form in which such advice is tendered. We 
think, therefore, that the Constitution should contain in its word- 
ing a definite recognition of the Governor-General and the 
Governors respectively as, under the Crown, the heads of the 
Central (as distinct from the All-India) and Provincial Services and 
as the appointing authorities for those services. It will follow Uee 
paragraph 277 above) that no public servant will be subject' to 
dismissal, save by order of the Governor- General or Governor. 

^‘283C. But, further than this, it will, in our view, be essential 
that the Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should 
give general legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central 
.and Provincial Services. Their status and rights should not be 
in substance, inferior to those set ouL in List 1 of AiDpendix VII 
•of the White Paper. The rights of persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, enumerated in that List, are not peculiar or 
exceptional; they are simply the rights generally recognised to be 
•essential to the moral of any administrative service. They are 
rights, in the first place, to protection against individual injury 
amounting to breach of contract and against individual unfair treat- 
ment through disciplinary action or refusal of promotion; and, in 
the second place, to protection against such alterations in the 
organisation of the services themselves as might damage the pro- 
fessional prospects of their members generally. The special 
responsibility of the Governor-General and Governors would, in any 
case, in our judgment, extend to all these points; but it is on all 
grounds desirable that the Executive Government as a whole should 
be authorised and recjuired by law to give the Services the neces- 
sary security. Provincial Civil Service Acts, passed for this 
purpose, could not, indeed, determine in detail the rates of pay, 
allowances and pensions and the conditions of retirement of all Civil 
Servants, nor the procedure to be followed in considering theii^ro- 
motion on the one hand, or, on the other, their dismissal, remoS^, 
reduction or formal censure. Such Acts could, however, confer 
general powers and duties for these purposes on the Government, 
and in regard to promotions, they could provide definitely that 
^ 'canvassing’^ for promotion or appointments- shall disqualify the 
candidate, and that orders of posting or promotion in the higher 
grades shall require the personal concurrence of the Governor. It 
is admittedly more difficult to give security to the Services as a 
whole in respect of their general organisation ; yet the moral of any 
service must largely depend upon reasonable prospects of promo- 
-fcion, and this must mean that there is a recognised cadre of higher- 
paid posts which while naturally subject to modification in changing 
circumstances, will not be subject to violent and arbitrary^ dis- 
turbance. A Legislature does nothing derogatory to its own rights 
and powers if it confers upon the "Executive by law the duty of 
fixing such cadres and of reporting to the Legislature if any post 
in these cadres is at any time held in abeyance. 

"2831). There is, however, one existing right of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it stands, to 
civil servants in general would he impossible, namely, the rischt to 
non-votability, of salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, nothing 
derogatory, a^gain, to the rights and powers of a Legislature in the 
adoption of a special procedure,- similar to the^ Consolidated Eimd 
procedure of the British Parliament, under which certain expendi- 
tures of the Government are authorised en hioc by bill instead of 
Ibeing voted in detail on estimates of supply, and this is, in fact. 
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generally recognised to be a desirable procedure in certain cir- 
cumstances. But, as we point out below in paragraph 304, in a slightly; 
di:fferent connection, this procedure could not, in practice, be 
applied to the salaries of all public servants. We think, however, 
that it might well be applied by the Provincial Legislatures to cer- 
tain classes of officers, including officers exercising judicial functions 
and the higher grades of all the services. We make this proposal 
without prejudice to the proposals in the White Paper which pro- 
vide that certain heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the 
vote of the Provincial Legislatures at all. ’0 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 283 is ppstponed. 

Paragraph 284 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 285 is again read. 

It is moved by Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 162, 
line 23, after (''powers’^) to insert ('^over the officers who are ^working 
'^under it’O- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan, Page^ 
162, lines 23 and 24, to leave out from (^'autonomous’’) in line 23 to the 
end of the sentence and to insert ("Provincial Government might 
"expect that the Crown should delegate to it.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 285 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 285 is postponed- 

Paragraph 286 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, Page 162, lines 34 to 38, to 
leave out from the beginning of line 34 to ("are”) in line 38 and to 
insert ("We appreciate the force of this line of argument, though wo 
"have already pointed out the dangerous conclusions which might be 
"drawn from it. But the loyalty with which officers of the All-India 
"Services have served the Local Governments under whom they work, 
"notwithstanding that these Services are under the control of the 
"Government of India and the Secretary of State, has a long tradition 
"behind it: nor has any Local Government felt difficulty in regard 
"to maintaining discipline and securing full obedience of the Services 
"on account of that control. Moreover, the evidence given before us 
"confirmed the earlier conclusions, of the Lee Commission and of the 
"Statutory Commission that, with negligible exceptions, the officers of 
"these Services have maintained excellent relations with the Indian 
"Ministers under whom they have been working. Subject to certain 
"qualifications to which we refer hereafter, we are of opinion that 
"recruitment by the Secretary of State, for the All-India Services, where 
"it still continues, should come to an end except in the case of the 
"Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police; the functions performed 
"by members of these two- services”) 

The same is agreed to. ) 

It is moved by Ml*. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell-' 
Page 162, line 36, to page 163, line 15, to leave out from ("hereafter.”) 
in line 36, page 162, to the end of the paragraph, and to insert ("We 
"fully recognise the fact that the functions performed by members of 
"the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police are essential to the 
"general administration of the country and the vital need of maintain- 
"ing a supply of recruits of the highest quality. But we feel that 
"Indianisatibti' of these services should , proceed at a more rapid pace. 
"Meanwhile recruitment to these services should be by the Govern or- 
^‘Generkl in his discretion*; sand the control of conditions of service? 
"should feiB in his. hands. , Wp ^ar.p .^w,are that this modification of the 
‘'"pres^dtrifpi'aotine *wili bfe Qne«ip{5 fqrm rather, than of substance, since 
"the Governor-General will be actihg» nanddn the' direction of the.lgecre- 
"tary of State, but Indian pubHct opinion attaches considerable 
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^'importance to tliis . formal ^change, and we are satisfied that the 
"psychological efiect at this juncture upon the Indian people will be 
great value.'O - 

- Objected to. 

On Question ; — 

Contents (3) Not Contents (18) 


Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 162, line 40, after 
("vital'') to insert ('.'to the stability of the new Constitution itself.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 162, line 42, after 
("recruitment") to insert ("for these two Services"). 

The same is agreed to. ^ 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
163, lines 12 to 15, to leave out from ("but") to the end of the para- 
graph and to insert ("for that very reason we are reluctant to make 
^'a merely formal change which might at this juncture have an unfor- 
^'tunate effect upon potential recruits.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
163, line 15, at the end to insert ("We believe, however, that there is 
"much to be said for the recruitment in India of the prescribed pro- 
^^portion of Indians for the Indian Civil Service as well as for the 
^'Indian Police^ and recommend this as a subject for consideration by 
^'His Majesty's Government.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 286 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 286 is postponed. 

Paragraph 287 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
163, to leave out paragraph 287 and to insert the following new para- 
graph: — _ 

("287. The White Paper maJkes it clear that these proposals are 
not intended to be a permanent and final solution of this diMcult 
'question. It proposes, indeed, that, at the expiration of five years 
from the commencement of the Constitution Act, an enquiry should 
be held into the question of future recruitment for these two 

* 05&cers required for the Indian Medical Service (Civil) will continue to be ob- 
the Indian Medical Service, which will still be* recruited under military 
ffogiilations by the Secretary 5£>Stateu ' 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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services, the decision on the results of the enquiry (with which it 
intended that the Governments in India shall be associated) 
resting with His Majesty's Government subject to the approval of 
both Houses of Parliament. We agree with the principle of thi» 
proposal. Our aim, as we have already said, is to ensure that the 
new constitutional machinery shall not be exposed during a critical 
period to the risks implicit in a change of system : we recognise 
that the whole matter must be made the subject of a further 
enquiry in due time. We cannot, however, endorse the proposal 
to fix a definite date for such an enquiry, or even a date after 
which the desirability of holding such an enquiry shall be consi- 
dered. Past experience shows the doubtful wisdom of such a fixing 
of dates, and we think that no provision of this kind should be 
inserted in the Constitution. In our view, a change in the method 
of recruitment of the All-India services will depend less upon the 
lapse of any given peiiod of time than upon the extent to which 
the Provincial Governments find it possible to organise and regu- 
late the Public Services under their control on the lines which we 
have ventured to suggest above.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 163, line 17, to leave 
out the second ('Ho") and to insert (''in some circles of"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Morgan Jones. 
Page 163, line 29, to page 164, line 1, to leave .out from the beginningr 
of line 29, page 163, to ("It") in line 1, page 164. 

Objected to. 


On Question: — 

Contents (3) 


Not Contents (16) 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst.. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Eoot. 

Sir Samuel Hoa,re. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 163, line 39, to leave 
out ("within") and to insert ("in") and after ("years") to insert 
("time"). 


The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 164, to leave out lines 
3 to 10 inclusive. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 287 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 287 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 288 to 294 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 295 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page* 
366, line 42, after (“Provinces’^) to insert (‘ ‘should lay down jointly the- 
*‘condi1ions of service of Forest officers”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It IS moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
166. line 45, to leave out (“and entrust”) and to insert (“entrusting”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
166, line 48, to page 167, line 1, to leave out from (“ serve ”) in line 48,. 
page 166, to (“service”) in line 1, page 167. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 295 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 295 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 296 and 297 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 298 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 168, line 
11, after (“officers”) to insert (“both European and Indian”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 298 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 298 is postponed. 

Paragraph 299 is again*^read and postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 
168, after paragraph 299 to insert the following new paragraph: — 

(“299A Our recommendation that the Forest and Irrigation Ser- 
vices should in future be recruited in India does not, of course^ 
imply that the Federal Public Service Commission, in the case of 
Forests, and the Provincial Commissions, in the case of Irrigation, 
should abandon the recruitment of necessary personnel from Eng- 
land. The High Commissioner for India in London already recruita 
specialist and expert officers of various kinds in England, as the 
agent ol: the competent authorities in India, and the Public Ser- 
vices Commissions in India will doubtless continue this practice, 
or may^ for certain purposes, make use of the Civil Service 
Commission.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 300 to 304 are read and postponed. 

Paragraph 305 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour. Page 170, line 14, at the end 
to insert (“He should, however, have a reserve power of borrowing at 
“his discretion for the purpose of the punctual discharge of statutory 
“obligations-”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

The further consideration of paragraph 305 is postponed to Friday 
next. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half- 
past Ten o’clock 
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Present : 

XfOnD Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Butler. 


Marquess op Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetxand. 

Marquess of ItInlithgow. 
Marquess or Beading. 

Earl of JDerby. 

Earl Beel. 

Viscount B.alifax. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Beginai-d Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Boot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl W interton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Or del of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

Paragraph 305 is again considered. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 170, line 
14 at the end to insert (‘^f need arose for the G-overnor to take special 
^ steps for the purpose, in virtue of his special responsibilities, it 
^ would, of course, be open to him to adopt whatever means were most 
^ appropriate in the circumstances, and, if necessary to meet the situa- 
by borrowing, the powers availahie to him personally in this 
respect would be identical with those available to the provincial 
should seek assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of a loan, his application would be governed bv 
-‘advo^^^d^’^^ relating to provincial borrowing which we have already 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 305 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 

Paragraph 306 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 170, to leave out 
paragraph 306 ajid to insert the following new paragraph : 

(“306. Although as we have said a Governor is equally interested 
that all classes of officers should receive the emoluments and 
pensions to which they are entitled, yet his ‘special responsibility’ 
the ^oluments and pensions of officers appointed 1^ 
+hL^+h * approve the proposal in the Whit© Paper 

should be a charge against the Federal Govem- 
necessary adjustments being subsequently made be- 
^een the lederal Government and Province or Provinces concern^ 

SeLSirrof againstTe 
ment London and not against the Federal Govern- 

P pni, 1919. Until that date every member of that Service 
^ Supra, para. 262 . 

PP- ^ 70 - 491 ; 

(VoL I, Paifc PP- 04-353) and NOT to the Report ai published 
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had to make a compulsory contribution of 4 per cent, of his pay 
towards the cost of his pension of £l,000 sterling per annum. 
separate account of these contributions was ever kept, and they 
merged in the general revenues of India. The change was made in 
April, 1919, upon the recommendation of the Islington Commission, 
and from that time the deduction of 4 per cent, in the case of 
every officer is credited to his account in a Provident Fund, and 
the amount standing to his credit is paid to him on the date of hia 
retirement, in rupees, so that officers who entered the Servic^ in 
or after April, 1919, have not contributed towards their pensions, 
but the oldest pensioners who retired at or before that time contri- 
buted during the whole of their service, while even among officers- 
now serving, those of over 15 years’ service were on the contribu- 
tory system for service prior to 1919. In the absence of any accounts 
it is impossible to estimate what proportion of an officer’s pension 
was contributed either by himself or by the Service at large. It is 
also proper to mention that the pensions paid to officers of all the 
Services, unless they continue an Indian domicile, are not subject 
to any deduction on account of Indian Income Tax. We think it 
right that these facts should be mentioned as a reassurance to- 
pensioners. 

The amendme t by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 
Paragraph 306 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 
Paragraph SOt is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 170, to leave out para- 
graph 307 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“307. The various Family Pension Funds stand on a different 
footing from other pensionary obligations of the Government of 
India. The funds of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Aimy 
have a long history behind them. The Family Pension Funds of 
the other Services are of recent institution, but all are alike in 
their nature, viz., that they consist entirely of contributions of 
the Services to cover provisions for their widows, minor sons and 
unmarried daughters. The Civil funds were started in the days of 
the Fast India Company and were three in number, Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. They were managed by special Committees of 
the Services and invested by. them in various Gk>vernment of- India 
Securities, some of which .in those days used to pay as -much as 8 
per cent;. Between the years 1874 and 1882, as a result of long nego- 
tiations between the Secretary of State and the Committees ad- 
ministering the funds, the whole of the accumulated funds were 
handed over to the Secretary of State, the transaction receiving effect 
by Acts of Parliament. The Secretary of State under these Acts un- 
dertook the obligation of paying pensions to widows and orphans at 
fixed rates which varied according to the amount of the funds accu- 
mulated by the three Presidencies in question. The subscribers to 
those Fiands continued to pay the appointed contributions for the 
remainder of their seivices; indeed, for a long time contributions 
were contributed by officers even after their ^ retirement. With 
effect from 1882, all officers who joined the Service became compul- 
sory contributors to a new I.C.S. Family Pension Fund which took 
the place of the three Funds which the Secretary of State had taken 
over. At the time that all these contracts were made and legalised 
jy Acts of Parliament the guarantees v^ere ample, for there was then 
no quej^tion of> any relaxation by the^ Secretary ' of State over the- 
financesiof -India- Since -the JMofttagu Announcement there, has arisen 
alarm and anxiety regarding the secui^ty of these pension s, , for the- 
recipients may still bes dependent, upon themfbr'apeHoil^Ki^^ 
some cases may extend t6 flie end of thiS^ceiftna^. * * ‘ 
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‘'We understand that as regards the old Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal funds, not even pro forina accounts have been kept. The 
obligations ox the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State being absolute, since the accumulations of those funds were 
made over to the Government o£ India on the condition that the 
Government and the Secretary of State would pay pensions at the 
agreed rates up to the last survivor. 

“In the case of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund created in 1882, 
pro forma accounts have been kept up, and the position of these 
funds is periodically reviewed by an Actuary appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and with reference to the assets available, 
pensions to widows and orphans have been raised permanently to 
some extent and with temporary additions which are conditional 
on the assets available being sufficient. These pensioners now desire 
that the assets of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund shouid be 
remitted to this country and invested in sterling securities. The 
Secretary of State has, w'e understand, addressed all those interest- 
ed either as contributors to the Funds or as recipients of pension 
from it, asking their approval for a scheme under which the remit- 
tance to this country of these funds would be effected over a period 
of 15 years. The Secretary of State has informed us that His 
Majesty' c Government w'ill undertake no guarantee in the matter 
on the ground that under the new' Constitution paymsnt of these 
obligations hy the Government of India will be secured by the 
Secretary of State and that therefore there is no case for a guar- 
antee by His Majesty's Government. We cannot overloook, however 
the fact that the whole of these contributions have been absorbed 
in the Indian Kevenue, and that the interest on these contributions 
has never been included In the interest charges of the financial state 
ments of the Indian Government. It is not known now exactly 
what form the new Constitution will take, much less can fche 
future developments be foretold. The anxiety felt by the benefi- 
ciaries is very genuine, and we suggest that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment might at least guarantee the payment eaclT year of the 
pensions due pending their collection by the Secretary of State 
from th-‘ Indian Bevenues. This guarantee w'ould naturally cease 
to have effect as soon as the assets of the Fund have been remitted 
to this country and invested in sterlingr securities. If His Majesty's 
Government and the Secretary of State are correct in their view 
that the control retained by "the Secretary of State over Indian 
finances will suffice to secure this money, then the contingent liabi- 
lity incurred by His Majesty's Government will be comparatively 
small and merely temporary.") 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee . 

The Lord Hutchison of Montrose on behalf of the Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst to move as an amendment to the above amendment, 
to leave out the last sentence of the amendment and to insert (“We 
“are strongly of opinion that in any case the period of 15 years 
“proposed by the Secretary of State for the remittance to this 
“country of the Family Pension Funds should be reduced to a term 
“of 10 years.") 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

The original amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose on behalf of the 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 170, line 39, after (“made") to 
insert (“and that steps should be taken to meet their views and to 
“complete the transfer of the funds from India within a period of 
“twelve years from the passage of the Constitution into law.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 307 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 308 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose. Page 171, lines S. 
to 23, to leave out from (^‘Services;’’) in line 8 to the end of the para- 
graph, and to insert (^^and we have noted with satisfaction the resolu- 
*‘tion of the Home Department of the Croverninont of India, dated July 
''4, announcing new rules for the determination and improvement of 
*^the representation of minorities in the Public Services. In accordance 
'Vith this resolution the claims of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro- 
'‘peans who at present obtain rather more than 9 per cent, of the 
‘^Indian vacancies in the gazetted railway posts, for which recruitment 
^^is made on an all-India basis, will be considered when and if their 
*^^share falls below 9 per cent., while 8 per cent, of the railway sub- 
^ 'ordinate posts filled by direct recruitment will be reserved for Anglo- 
-Indians and domiciled Europeans. We are of opinion that a reference 
ll^o^ld be included in the Instruments of Instructions of the Governor- 
General^ and Governors to the fact that the legitimate interests of' 
^^minorities include their due representation in the Public Services, 
^^and that no change should be made in the percentages prescribed in 
^e above-mentioned resolution without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General and the Secretary of State.’') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 308 is again read. 

Further consideration of paragraph 308 is postponed. 

Paragraph 309 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 310 is again read. 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move, page 172, lines 34 to 37, to. 
leave out from (-another,”) in line 34 to the end of the paragraph. 
The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) 
and Mr. Foot. Page 172, lines 31 to 37, to leave out from (-State.”)' 
in line 31 to the end of the paragraph. 

The samje is agreed to. 

Paragraph 310 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 310 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 311 to 315 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 316 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) 
and Mr. Foot. Page 175, line 38, after (-would”) to insert (-have- 
power to”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. LothianV 
and Mr. Foot.. Page 176, lines 43 and 44, to leave out from (-provide”) 
in line 43 to the end of the paragraph. 


Objected to. 
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Not Contents (13) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

Mr. Cocks did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 316 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 316 is postponed. 

Paragraph 31*7 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour. Page 176, line 22, at the 
'beginning of the paragraph to insert C^The constitution of). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 176, line 23, to leave out 
'(‘‘are scarcely’’) and to insert (“is hardly directly”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose. Page 176, lines 38 
and 39, to leave out from (“Judges,”) in line 38 to in line 39, 

and to insert (“but we urge the desirability, ' in the interests of the 
“maintenance of British legal traditions, of continuing for some time 
“the recruitment of a certain number of High Court Judges from the 
“United Kingdom,”) ; and line 40, after the first (“are’^) to insert 
■(“also”). 


IS^ Julii 1984 


On Question : — 

Contents (8) 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Beading. 
Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

-Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 
Lord Bankeillour. 

-Sir Beginald (Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Nall. 


The amendments, by leave of the Committee, are withdrawn. 

Paragraph 318 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Paragraph 319 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour, Page 177, to leave out Para- 
5graph 319 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“319. We are at one with the Statiitory Commission in thinking 
that the administrative control of the High Courts should be placed 
in the hands of the Central Grovernment and that the expenditure 
required from them, and the receipts from Court fees, should be 
includ^ in the Central Government’s Budget. The expendi- 
ture should be certified by the Governor-General after con- 
sultation with his Ministers and should not be submitted to the 

also think that the Governor-General 
Instrument of Instruction to reserve, any 
Bill wi^h in his, opinion would unduly derogate from the powers 
of the 'High Court.”) 

Objected to. 
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Not Contents (15). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury., 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose.. 

Mr.^ Butler. 

Major Cadogan 
Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Sir Beginald Craddock did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. ” - . 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 177, line 16, after" 
(‘‘Courts.’^) to insert C'lt is largely for this reason that strong repre- 
‘‘sentations have been made to us to the e:ffect that control over the 
“High Courts should be vested in the Federal Government.^ After 
“careful consideration, we are unable to accept this view, since we- 
“think it might tend to pre]udice the close relations between the Pligh 
“(jourts and" the Provincial Governments which, as will appear from 
“the recommendations we are about to make, it is of the utmost, 
“importance to maintain.^’) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 177, line 15, after." 
(“proposes”) to insert (“however”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 319 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 319 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, after 
paragraph 319 to insert the following new paragraph; — 

(“319A. It follows from this recommendation that we are not at Adminigtsmtlrr 
one with the Statutory Commission in thinking^- that the adminis- 
trative control of the High Courts should be placed in the hands remain wltli 
of the Central Government and that the expenditure required for 
them, and the, receipts from court fees, should be included in 
Central Government's budget. We agree entirely with the Com- 
mission that the arrangement whereby in consequence of the his- 
torical connexion for certain purposes between the Calcutta High 
Court and the Government of India, decisions as to the strength 
of that Court and its establishment and as to its financial require- 
ments for buildings or other purposes rest with the .Central Govern- 
ment, though the extra expenditure involved by such decisions falls 
upon the Bengal Government, is an anomaly which ought to be 
terminated; but, in our view, it should be terminated not by placing 
financial responsibility for the Calcutta High Court (and incident- 
ally for all other High Courts) upon the shoulders of the Federal 
Government, but by bringing the Calcutta Court into the same- 
relationshiij with the Bengal Government as that obtaining between* 
adl othet* High Courts and their respective Provincial Governments. 

We agree, inoreover, most fully with the Commission's view as to* 
the mportanc^ of securing for the High Courts a position of inde- 
pendence and the largest possible measure of freedom 'from pressure- 
exerted for political ends. This object should, we think, be fully- 
^ ^Report, Vol, II, paragraphs. 341 — ^349. V* "'i|u 


On question : — 

Contents (4). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Bankeillour. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
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secured by the recommendation which we made in the last para- 
graph. But, subject to the fulfilment of this requirement, the 
Figh Court is, in our view, essentially a provincial insti- 
tution: indeed, as subsequent paragraphs show, we seek to 
secure for each High Court an administrative connexion with the 
Subordinate Judiciary of the Province which we regard as of the 
highest importance, and which we think could not be maintained — 
or only in an atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion which would 
gravely detract from its advantages — if the Court were an outside 
body, regarded (as it would probably be) as an appanage of the 
Federal Government. Apart from these reasons, which we regard 
as conclusive, in favour of maintaining the present relationship 
between the High Courts and the Provincial Governments (subject 
only to the modification required to bring the Calcutta High Court 
into the same position as that of the others) we are satisfied that 
the financial adjustments which would be involved in any attempt 
to centralise the administration and financing of the High Courts 
•would be of a far more complicated nature than the Commission 
appear to have supposed.^') 


The same is agreed to. 

Hew Paragraph 319 A is again read. 

The further consideration of new pa,ragraph 319A is postponed. 


5*titure 

Qonstilnitional 



Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 177, lines 35 to 44, to 
leave out from the beginning of line 35 to (‘‘in”) in line 44 and to 
insert (“and”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 177, line 45, to leave 
out from (“safeguarded”) to (“the”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 177, line 46, to leave 
out (“not”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 177, line 50, at the 
■end to insert: (“We think that it is also of great importance that the 
“powers of the High Courts referred to in Becord III of our proceed- 
^‘ings (Paragraphs 12 and 13) should be defined and confirmed by the 
“Constitution Act even where at present they rest on the authority 
^‘of the Provincial Government”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, after 
paragraph 320 to insert the following new paragraph: — 

(“320 A. We think it desirable to explain the general efiect of our 
recommendations upon the provincial High Courts. Their consti- 
tution will, as at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act 
and the appointments to them will remain with the Crown : the 
Constitution Act will, moreover, itself regulate more precisely than 
at present the nature and extent of the superintendence to be exer- 
cised by a High Court over the Subordinate Courts of the Province 
— ^the nature and extent, in fact, of what may be described as their 
administrative jurisdiction. No change will be made ^in their 
relations with the Provinces in regard to the administrative ques- 
tions affecting their establishment and buildings, except that the 
Calcutta High Court will henceforth have relations in these res- 
pects with the Bengal Government direct, and not, as at present, 
with the Central Government (which, even as matters stand, 
naturally consults the Bengal Government upon any proposals. 
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made before it by the Court) : but the supply required by the High 
Court will be determined by the Governor after consultation with his 
Ministers, and will not be subject to the vote of the pro'vincial Legis- 
lature. As regards the juridical jurisdiction of the High Courts, 
insofar as this depends — as it mainly does depend — upon provisions of 
Indian enactments it vv^ill henceforth be determined by enactments 
of that Legislature which is competent to regulate the subject in 
respect of which questions of the High Courtis jurisdiction arise : 
that is to say, it will be for the Federal Legislature alone to deter- 
mine the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of any matter upon 
which that Legislature has exclusive power to legislate, for the pro- 
vincial Legislature to determine the jurisdiction of its High Court 
in respect of any exclusively Provincial Subject, and for both to 
‘determine (subject to the principles governing legislation in the con- 
current field) in respect of any matter on which both Legislatures 
are competent to legislate. It will thus be seen that the High Courts, 
under our proposals, will be institutions which will not accurately 
be describable as either federalised or provincialised. They will form 
an integral part of the constitutional machinery and the various 
aspects of their activities as such will be regulated by the authority 
appropriate for the purpose. ’’) 

'The same is agreed to. 

ISTew paragraph 320A is again read. 

‘The further consideration of paragraph S20A is postponed. 
Paragraphs 321 and 322 are again read and loostponed. 

Paragraph 323 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 179, lines 2 to 4. Leave 
out from (^^Court^^) in line 2 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 323 is again read. 

The further consideration o|^ paragraph 323 is postponed. 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half- 
past Four o’clock. 
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Present ; 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess op Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Farl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

LoRb Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

MAJoii Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cooks. 

Sir Reginald CRADbocK. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraphs 324 to 453 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 86 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 87 is again read as amended. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Paragraph 87, page 41, 
line 20, to leave out from ('^Minister.’’) in line 20 to the end of the para- 
graph (i.e., to leave out amendment inserted on the 25th June) and to 
insert (^Tf, therefore, the transfer is to be made as we think it should, it 
*'is essential that the Force should be protected so far as possible against 
* ‘these risks, and in the following paragraphs we make recommendations 
“designed to secure this protection. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 88 to 92 are again considered. 

The motion of the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord- Hutchison of Montrose, Major 
Cadogan, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy. 
Paragraph 90, page 43, line 11, after (“reconstitute.’’) to insert (“The 
“problem is a diiScult one and, though, at the moment, it is perhaps 
“only of immediate importance in the Province of Bengal and to a 
“lesser extent in the provinces which border on Bengal, terrorism 
“and revolutionary conspiracy have not been confined to those 
“territories, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient counter- 
“revolutionary measures limited to them. Bengal, however, as has 
“been proved to us by the evidence we have received, has a parti- 
“cularly. long and disquieting record of murder and outrage, of which 
“Indians and Europeans have equally been the victims. It has also 
“shown in a marked degree a rise or fall in such terrorist crime 
“according as the hands of the authorities have been weakened or 
“strengthened, and as precautionary and special measures have been 
“relaxed or enforced”) is again considered. 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infray paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470-^491; 
and.«ri£^tjt%tpra' 4 ;paras. 43 — 463, pp*64— 253) and NOT to the Report as published 
(Vol. I, Part I). , ‘ ^ 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which p4ges of the Proceedings- 
amendments to.^a^-pto^r^ph^ ^an.berfwndiUs ” ‘ 
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The following amendments to paragraphs 90 to 92 are again laid before 
i>he Committee : — * 

The Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy to move. Para- 
graph 91, page 43, lines 12 and 13, to leave out lines 12 and 13 inclusive. 

The Lord Hutchison of Montrose and Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 28 and 29, to leave out from 
(“that'^) in line 28 to (''and’^) in line 29 and to insert ^“fche practice 
‘'is that in a secret service case the names of agents are not disclosed 
^'to Ministers’^. 

Sir John Wardlaw- Milne to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, Line 33, 
to leave out from (“order,”) to the end of the line and to insert 
•(“must be understood as themselves adopting”). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 36 to 38, 
to leave out from the second (“agents”) in line 36 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert (“themselves would not feel secure that their 
identity might not be revealed^’). 

The Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy to move. Para- 
graph 92, pages 43 and 44, leave out paragraph 92 and to insert the 
following new paragraph : — 

(“92. In the circumstances set out above we are convinced that 
it should be made plain that the control of the organisation which 
exists, or may hereafter exist, for the purpose of combating the 
terrorist movement, is in the hands of the Governor-General at the 
centre and of the Governors in the provinces.* To secure the object 
which we have in view, we recommend that the Central Intelligence 
Bureau be placed under the control of the iGoverhor-General, as 
part of the Political and Foreign Department, and that in any pro- 
vince in which a special branch of the Police force exists or may 
hereafter be brought into being, the Inspector-General shall take his 
.orders direct from the Governor as the agent of the Govemor-Greneral 
in all matters affecting the work of the special branch in whatever 
branch of police administration such matters may arise. ’ We realise 
that in such circumstances, the Minister in charge of the portfolio of 
Law and Order might be unwilling to answer in the Legislature for 
action taken on the initiative of the Governor, and in that event we 
Teeommend that it shall be open to the Governor to appoint some 
person selected at his discretion to act as his spokesman in the 
Legislature”). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44, to 
leave out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“92. The existence of terrorist crime is a special disease which 
<5alls for special treatment. It necessitates departures from the 
•ordinary law and the enactment of special legislation such as the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Special Branch is an 
•essential feature of the machinery for combating terrorist activities, 
and as such we consider that it requires special treatment. We there- 
fore recommend that this small and exceptional service where it exists 
. should be a reserved service responsible to the Governor alone. ’^) 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 92, page 43, line 45, 
after (“Province”) to insert (“ (who should continue to have direct 
access to him) ”). . , 

. ..Mr. Attlee, Mr. Oock^, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord ,^ell . to 
move. Paragraph 92, page 44, lines 10 to 13, to .leave out from 
(“ enforced.”) in line 10 to (“We”) in line 13. 

The consideration of the said amendments' is' postponed. 
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Paragraphs 88 to 91 are again read as amended. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Paragraphs 88 to 91^ 
pages 41 to- 44, to leave out paragraphs 88 to 91 as amended and to insert 
the following new paragraphs : — 

The Governor's pirgt, there are the proposals already made in the White Paper. 

reiSonsibaity The Governor is to have a special responsibility for The prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, or any 
part thereof ^ The effect of this, as of all other special responsibilities, 
is to enable the Governor, if he thinks that the due discharge of his 
special responsibility so requires, to reject any proposals of his 
Ministei’s or himself to initiate action which his Ministers decline to 
take. Further, there flows from this special responsibilitj^ not only 
the right to overrule his Ministers, but also special powers— -legisla- 
tive and financial — to enable him to carry into execution any course 
of action which requires legislative provision or the provision of 
supply. If, therefore, the Governor should be of opinion that the 
action or ina^ction of Ministers is jeopardising the peace or tran- 
quillity of the Province, it will be his duty to take action to meet the 
situation. If the situation is one requiring immediate action, he will 
issue any executive order which he may consider necessary. If the 
situation is one which cannot be dealt with by an isolated executive 
order — if the Minister in Charge of the Department appears unable to 
administer his charge on lines which the Governor regards as con- 
sistent with the due discharge of his special responsibility — the 
Governor will dismiss and replace the Minister (and, if necessary, the 
Ministers as a body, with or without resort to a dissolution of the 
Legislature). If he fails to find an alternative Government capable 
of administering Law and Order on lines consistent with the dis- 
charge of his special responsibility, he will be obliged to declare a 
breakdown of the constitution, and to assume to himself all such 
powers as he judges requisite to retrieve the situation. We are not 
contemplating such a course of events as probable ; but, if it occurs,, 
provision is made to meet it. 

‘‘89. We turn now to our own further recommendations for the 
specific protection of the Police Force itself. Of course, the due dis- 
charge of his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity will, in 
itself, entitle the Governor to intervene immediately if, by reason of 
ill-timed measures of economy or the attempted exertion of political 
influence on the Police Force or from any other cause, the morale or 
the efficiency of that Force is endangered. Further, the Governor 
has another special responsibility: it is his duty to secure to the 
members of the Police, as of other Public Services, any rights pro- 
vided for them by the Constitution Act and to safeguard their legiti- 
mate interests. These are important safeguards, but there is a special 
factor in police administration wffiich requires to be specially pro- 
tected. We refer to the body of Eegulations known as the “Police 
Pules”, promulgated from time to time under powers given by the 
various Police Acts. A large number of the Pules deal with matters 
of quite minor importance and are constantly amended, in practice, 
on the responsibility of the Inspector-General of Police himself. It 
would be unnecessary to require the Governor’s consent to every 
amendment of this kind. But the subject-matter of some of the Pules 
is so vital to the well-being of the Police Force that they ought not, 
in our opinion, to be amended without the Governor’s consent ; and 
the same consideration applies a fortiori to the Acts themselves, 
which form the statutory basis of the Pules. Our aim should be to 
ensure that the internal organisation and discipline of the Police 
continue to be regulated by the Inspect or-G’enerab and to protect 
both him and the Ministers themselves from political pressure in 
this vital field. We, therefore recommend that the consent of the 
Governor, given in his discretion, should be required to any 


The Police 
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legislation which would amend or repeal the General Police 
Act in force in the Province or any other Police Acts (such 
as the Bombay City Police Act, the Calcutta Police Act, 
the Madras City Police Act, and Acts regulating Military Police in 
Provinces where such forces exist). We further recommend that 
any requirement in any of these Acts that Rules made under 
them shall be made or approved by the local Government is to be 
construed as involving the consent of the Governor, given in his 
discretion, to the making or amendment of any Rules which, in 
his opinion, relate to, or affect, the organisation or discipline of 
the Police. 


''90. But there is another vital department of Police administra- 
tion to which we must draw attention. It has been represented to 
us very forcibly that, whatever may be the decision with regard to 
the transfer of Law and Order generally, special provision ought 
to be made with regard to that branch of the Police which is con^ 
cerned with the suppression of terrorism. We do not here refer to 
those members of the Police who are occupied in combating terro- 
rism as part of their regular functions in the prevention of crime 
and the maintenance of order, nor again to the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department which exists in every Province to assist the 
ordinary police in the detection of ordinary crime : we have in 
mind that organisation which is sometimes known as the Special 
Branch, a body of carefully selected officers whose duty is the 
collection and sifting of information on which executive police 
action against terrorism is taken. Their work necessarily involves 
the employment of confidential informants and agents and it is 
obvious that these sources of information would at once dry^up if 
their identity became known, or were liable to become known, out- 
side the particular circle of Police officers concerned. Though, at 
the moment, this problem is perhaps of immediate importance only 
in the Province of Bengal and, to a lesser extent, in the Provinces 
which border on Bengal, terrorism and revolutionary conspiracy 
have not been confined to those territories, nor consequently is the 
necessity for efficient counter-revolutionary measures limited to 
them. Bengal, however, as has been proved to us by the evidence 
we have received, has a particularly long and disquieting record of 
murder and outrage, of which Indians and Europeans have both 
been the victims. It has also shown, in a marked degree, a rise or 
fall in such terrorist crime according as the hands of the authori- 
ties have been weakened or strengthened,^ and as precautionary and 
special measures have been relaxed or intensified. 


"91. For these reasons, it is, in our view, essential that the secret 
records of any such Intelligence Department should be protected mteiiigenet 
from even the slightest danger of leakage. Experience in every 
country shows hew strict this protection must be. It has been 
argued that an Indian Minister, who may have to defend subse- 
quently before the Legislature an arrest or prosecution made or 
begun by his orders, must have the right to satisfy himself that 
the information on which he is invited to act is in all respects 
trustworthy, and that the names of the informants or agents from 
whom it has been obtained could not in the last resort be withheld 
from him. We think that those who argue thus are not acquainted 
with the general practice in matters of this kind. We are informed 
by those who have experience of such matters in this country thafc 
the practice is that in a Secret Service case the names are not dis- 
closed even to the Minister most immediately concerned. We have 
no reason to suppose that Indian Ministers will not adopt the same 
convention, but the difficulty arises not because Indian Ministers 
are likely to demand or disclose the names of informants or agents, 
but because the informants or agents themselves would not feel 
secure that their identity might not be revealed. So long as this 
doubt exists, the consequences are the same, whether it is ill-founded 
or not.^ We, therefore, recommend that the Instrument of 
Instructions of the Governors should specifically require them to 
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give directions that no records relating to intelligence aitfecting: 
terrorism should be disclosed to anyone other than such persons- 
within the provincial Police Force as the Inspector-General may 
direct, or such other public officers outside that Force as the 
Governor may direct. We further recommend that the Constitu- 
tion Act should contain provisions giving legal sanction for direc- 
tions to this effect in the Instrument of Instructions' 0 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, As an amendment to the- 
above amendment, to insert at the end of paragraph 89: — 

(“Lastly, we think that the Governor-General should be instruct- 
ed to inform the Provincial Governors of any Rules which in his 
opinion should not be cancelled or altered without his consent. ")> 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn!. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 88 to 91 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 88 to 91 is postponed. 
Paragraph 92 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pages 43 and 44, to* 
leave out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph; — 

(“92. But, even so, the circumstances set out above render it 
imperative to arm the Governor with powers which will ensure that 
the measures taken to deal with terrorism and other activities of 
revolutionary conspirators are not less efficient and unhesitating, 
than they have been in the past. We are, indeed, particularly 
anxious not to absolve Indian Ministers, in Bengal or elsewhere, 
from the responsibility for combating terrorism, and we think 
that such executive duty should be clearly laid upon them. But 
the issues at stake are so important, and the consequences of' 
inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short period 
of time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any Province* 
must, in our opinion, have a special power over and above his- 
special responsibility ^for the prevention of any grave menace to- 
peace and tranquillity' to take into his own hands the discharge* 
of this duty, even from the outset of the new Constitution. This 
purpose would not be adequately served by placing the Special 
Branch of the Provincial Police alone in the personal charge of* 
the Governor. That course has been urged upon us, but we are 
convinced that it falls short of what is required. Instead, we 
recommend that the Oonstitution Act should specifically empower 
the Governor, at his^ discretion, if he regards the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Province as^ endangered by the activities, overt or 
secret, of persons committing or conspiring to commit crimes of 
violence intended to overthrow the Government by law established, 
and if he considers that th«^ situation cannot otherwise be effect- 
ively^ handled, to assume charge, to such extent as he may judge 
requisite, of any branch of the government which he thinks it 
necessary to employ to combat such activities, or if necessary to 
create new machinery for the purpose. If the Governor exercises - 
this power, he should be further authorised, at his discretion, to 
appoint an official as a temporary member of the Legislature, to^ 
act as his mouthpiece in that body, and any official so appointed 
should have the same powers and rights, other than the right 
to vote, as an elected member. The powers which we have just 
described would be discretionary powers, and the Governor would, 
^erefore, be subject to the superintendence and control of the* 
Governor-General, and ultimately of the Secretary of State, in 
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all matters connected with them. We should add that if condi- 
tions in Bengal at the time of the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy have not materially improved, it would, in our judg- 
ment, be essential that the Governor of that Province should 
exercise the powers we have just described forthwith and should 
be directed to do so in his Instrument of Instructions, which, in 
this as in other respects, would remain in force until amended 
with the consent of Parli ament. I’O 

Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (23) Not Contents (3) 

'ALarquess of Salisbury. Lord Snell. 

Marquess of Zetland. Mr. Attlee. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Lj^tton. 

Earl Peel. 

\’iscount Halifax. 

'Lord Middleton 
Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Air. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Air. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

"Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 92 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. After new paragraph 
‘92 to insert the following new paragraph: — 


('‘92A. We have only to add that we have considered in this con- 
nexion a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments — 
or at all events the Special Branch where such exists — of the pro- 
vincial Police Forces should be placed under the control of the 
Governor-General, who should utilise them, through the agency of 
the Governor, as local offshoots of the Central Intelligence Bureau. 

We agree with the ideas underlying this proposal to this extent, latelligence 
that it IS essential that the close touch which has hitheito obtained 
between the Intelligence Departments of the Provinces and the 
Central Intelligence Bureau should continue. But to place the 
provincial Intelligence Departments under the departmental 
control of the Central Intelligence Bureau wouJd, we think, be un- 
desirable, as tiding to break up the organic unity of the pro- 
vincial Police Force. We recommend, therefore, that the Central 
Bure^ should, under the new Constitution, be assigned to one of 
the Governor-GeneraPs Reserved Departments as part of its 
actmti^, and that the change in the form of government, 

■whether at the Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve any 

Supra, para. 73. 
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change in the relationship which at present exists between the 
Central Bureau and the provincial Intelligence Departments. 
Should the Governor-General find that the information at his 
disposal, whether received through the channel of the Governors 
or from the provincial Intelligence Departments through the 
Central Intelligence Bureau, is inadequate, he will, in virtue of 
recommendations which we make later^ possess complete authority 
to secure through the Governor the correction of any deficiencies, 
and indeed to point out to the Governor, and require him to set 
right, any shortcomings which he may have noticed in the organ- 
isation or activities of the provincial Inteliigeiice Branch.’^) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 92A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 93 to 346 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 347 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. 
Morgan Jones. Pages 190 and 191, to leave out paragraph 347 and to 
insert the following new paragraph: — 

(^‘347. We are impressed with the insistence with which Indians 
of all sorts of opinion ask that a statement of their ^fundamental 
rights’ should find a place in the new Constitution Act. The 
Beport of the Indian All-Parties Conference also made a strong 
point of this. The authors of the White Paper ‘see serious objec- 
tions^ to giving statutory expression to a declaration of this 
character, and suggest that in connection with the inauguration 
of the new Constitution a pronouncement on the matter might be 
made by the Sovereign. We cannot forget that such a pronounce- 
ment was made by her late Majesty Queen Victoria in these 
words : 

‘We declare it to be our Boyal will and pleasure that none be 
in any wise favoured, none elected, or disquieted, by reason of 
their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy 
the^ equal and impartial protection of the law, and v-e do 
strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us that they abstain from all interference with the reli- 
gious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain of our 
highest displeasure. 

‘And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
office in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

‘We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect ihem in all rights connected 
therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State, and we 
will see that generally in framing and“ administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and customs, of 
India. ^ 

“We cannot pretend to believe that full effect has been given to 
the terms of that Boyal Proclamation in India. In view of the 
"^bat it has been impressed on the Indian delegates that no 
pledges or declarations are binding save such as are embodied in 
Acts of Parliament, we think the Indian plea is sound, that 
whenever possible their fundamental rights should be embodied in 
Jbe Constitution Act and so be secured to them beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. A proposed list of these “fundamental rights'^ 
IS given in Chapter 7 of the Indian All-Parties Conference. In 
reference to these they say: — 

‘Our first care should be to have our fundamental rights guaranteed 
^ Infra, para. 122. 
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in a manner which will not admit their withdrawal under any circum- 
stances. With perhaps less reason than we have, most of the modem 
constitutions of Europe have specihc provisions to secure such rights 
to the people.’ 

^‘They go on very pertinently to say that: — 

^Another reason why great importance attaches to a declaration of 
rights is the unfortunate existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards and guarantees are necessary to create 
and establish a sense of security among those who look upon each 
other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the 
full enjoyment of religious and communal rights to all communities 
than by including them among the basic principles of the con- 
stitution.’ ”) t 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 347 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 347 is postponed. 

Paragraph 348 is again read. 


It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 191, line 40, after (^^his”) to insert (^^sex,”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 191, line 42, at the 
end to insert ('‘The proposal in the White Paper, however, goes on to 
say that 'no law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on 
'' ‘the ground only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions 
“ ‘the sale or mortgage of agricultural land in any area or to any person 
'' ‘not belonging to some class recognised as being a class of persons 
'' ‘engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in that area, or which re- 
\\ existence of some right, privilege or disability attaching 

!e tn embers of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the form of law.’ This proviso is intended to cover legislation 
^ such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act which is designed to protect 
the cultivator against the money lender. This is no doubt a desirable 
object. Inasmuch, however, as the full effect of the proviso cannot be 
foreseen and may have the result that the legitimate interests of 
^‘minorities may be impaired while they are denied the right of appeal to 
^ the Courts for redress, we think that in cases where the legitimate 
^ interests of minorities may be adversely affected and access to the courts 
proviso in the constitution the Governor should con- 
^^sider whether his special responsibility for the protection of minorities 
necessitates action on his part.”) 


The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 348 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 348 is postponed. 

Paragraph 349 is again read. 

SnlV" Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 

oneii. r'age 191, to leave out paragraph 349. 


The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

^^organ Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
44 tl (-‘fhfuld'o’i (“purposes”) in Kne 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Snen'® Pase^m^W Lord 

(“should’’) ’ ^ ° (“Compensation”) to 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 
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It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr, Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell Page 191, lines 46 to 49, to leave out from (‘"prohibited”) to the 
end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 349 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191, after parar 
graph 349 to insert the following new paragraph: — 

Special case of (“349A. But there is another form of private property— perhaps 

^r^S^tenufe^of more accurately described as ‘vested interest’— common in India 

iTndfreeofiaud which we think requires more specific protection. We refer to grants 

cevenue. qj. tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject to partial 

remissions of land revenue, held under various names (of which 
Taluk, Inam, Watan, Jagir and Muafi are examples) throughout 
British India by various individuals or classes of individuals. Some 
of these grants date from Moghul or Sikh times and have been con- 
firmed by the British Government : others have been granted by the 
British Government for services rendered. Many of the older grants 
are enjoyed by religious bodies and are held in the names of the 
managers for the time being. The terms of these grants differ : older 
grants are mostly perpetual, modern grants are mostly for three, or 
even two, generations. But, whatever their terms, a grant of this 
kind is always held in virtue of a specific undertaking given by, or on 
the authority of, the British Government that, subject in some cases 
to the due observance by the grantee of specified conditions, the 
rights of himself and his. successors will be respected eithbr for all 
time or, as the case may be, for the duration of the grant. A well- 
known instance of such rights is to be found in those enjoyed by the 
present Talukdars of Oudh, who owe their origin to the grant to their 
predecessors in 1858, after the Oudh Rebellion and the consequent 
confiscation of talukdari rights previously claimed in Oudh, of sanads 
of Lord Canning, the then Governor-General, conferring proprietary 
rights upon all those who engaged to pay the jitwma which might 
then or might from time to time subsequently, be fixed subject to 
loyalty and good behaviour, and the rights thus conferred were 
declared to be permanent, hereditary and transferable.”) 


Prior consent 
of Governor- 
general 
or Governor 
should he 
required to 
legislation 
affecting such 
grants. 


The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 349A is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349A is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191. After 
paragraph 349A, to insert the following new paragraphs: — 

(“349B, It is not unnatural that the holders of privileges such as 
we have described should be apprehensive lest the grant of responsi- 
ble government, and the consequent handing over to the control of 
Ministers and Legislatures of all matters connected with land revenue 
administration, should result, in a failure to observe the promises 
which have been extended by Governments in the past to themselves 
or their predecessors in interest. Some of the claims to protection 
which have been urged upon us in this connexion would be satisfied, 
by little less than a statutory declaration which would have the effect 
of maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all time, however strong 
the justification for its modification might prove to be in the light of 
changed circumstances, every promise or undertaking of the kind 
made by the British Government in the past. We could not contem- 
plate so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural consequences of 
the change to responsible government. We recommend, however, 
that the Constitution Act should contain an appropriate provision 
requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or execu- 
tive, which would alter or prejudice the rights of the possessor of any 
privilege of the kind to which we have referred. 
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3490. We have considered whether similar provision should be 
made to protect the rights of Zamindars and others who are the sue- ® 
cessors in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces and 
Madras was made at the end of the 18th century. Briefly, the effect 
of this Settlement was to give a proprietary right in land to the class 
described as Zamindars, on the understanding that they collected 
and paid to G’overnment the revenue assessed on that land which was 
fixed at rates declared at the time to be intended to stand unaltered 
in perpetuity. It is apparent that the position of Zamindars under 
the Permanent Settlement is very different from that of the individual 
holders of grants or privileges of the kind we have just described ; 
for, while the privileges of the latter might, but for a protection such 
as we suggest, be swept away by a stroke of the pen with little or no 
injury to any but the holder of the vested interest himself, the altera- 
tion of the character of land revenue settlement in Bengal, for in- 
stance, would involve directly or indirectly the interests’ of vast 
numbers of the populajtion in addition to those of the comparatively 
small number of Zamindars proper, and might indeed produce an 
economic revolution of a most far-reaching character. Consequently 
no Ministry or Legislature in Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or 
at all events carry to a conclusion, legislative proposals which would 
have such results unless they had behind them an overwhelming 
fTcf Moreover, while we do not dispute the 

tact that the Permanent Settlement is an arrangement which is. 
binding upon the Bntish Government as one of the parties to it 
Ito the conclusion that it must 

ponSble l an^ legal competence of an Indian Ministry res- 

Indian Legislature which is to be charged inter alia 
th the duty of regulating the land revenue system of the Province 

^aitmeSl PermanLt Settlement, which 

should be the condS ”ecLent^rth^^^^ 

whmh would alter the cha^aSTA^e 

-SenS 

of ^scrimination or 

US that provision should h,^ rights. It has been urged on 

be the official language of the Pedemtion^^ English language to 
English should receive legal staSra. ^h ’ ^ 

Constitution and of the superior Coifrt.!'^® language of the 

languages of the Provincial GovAnSts 

ful purpose would be served bv a i"*” no use- 

just indicated, and any such deelLS w “ the sense 

questions of great diffiLlty andcZlt^ZT'^ to 

Our recommendations set out ir toi.j education, 

amongst the grounds upon which" in include language 

to be inadmissible, and these recommend* discrimination is 

vent any individual who falls accordingly pre- 

these provisions from being the proteftion of 

tol tongue is Englfsh. Amrt ground that 

the Letters Patent issued to the ffigh Yl recommend that 

c Align courts should prescribe EngUsh 

16 D 
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as the language of these Courts, and we think that the constitution 
Act might well provide, as do the Statutory Rules made under the 
existing Government of India Act at the present moment, that the 
business of all the Legislatures is to be conducted in English, subject to 
appropriate provision ensuring the right of any member unacquainted 
with English to address the Council in the vernacular. At the present 
moment the language of the Subordinate Courts is laid down by each 
provincial Government under provisions in the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. We see no reason to suppose that the Provin- 
cial Governments will cease to exercise this power under the new 
Constitution or that they will exercise it in an unreasonable 
manner. 

N ew paragraphs 349B and 349C are, by leave of the Committee, with- 
drawn. 

New paragraph 349D is agreed to. 

New paragraph 349D is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349D is postponed. 

Paragraph 350 is read and postponed. 

Paragraph 351 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Kankeillour. Page 192, line 37, leave out from 
(''period,’^ to ('‘in'')- 

The same is agreed to. 

Pax'agraph 351 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 351 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 192, after paragraph 351 to insert the following new para- 
graph : — 

("351 A. Whilst however we are unable to recommend at the 
moment the specific grant of Constituent Powers we consider 
that the new Constitution must have within itself provisions 
whereby developments may take place. We would point out that in 
our own country constitutional development has taken place not so 
much by specific enactments as by usage, custom and the falling into 
desuetude of certain rights. We consider therefore, that the instru- 
ment of instructions to the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors should be so drafted as to allow of such modifications and 
developments taking place and further that a variation from time to 
time of the instrument of instructions will provide the means of a 
steady transfer of responsibility to Ministers and the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people. Thus India will be enabled to follow 
the same path towards greater responsibility as has been trodden by 
other parts of the British Empire.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 352 to 356 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 357 is again read. 

^ It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 195, line 20, after 
("Federation") to insert ("except that any Provincial legislature should 
"have power to propose the removal of the 'application' requirement and 
lowering of the educational standard to literacy in the case of women 
forth in paragraph 134, at any time after the first election 

in the province under the new constitution.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 357 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 357 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 358 to 360 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 361 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 197, lines 30 to 33, to leave out from (^'Ministers^^ 
in line 3 to the end of the paragraph and to insert C'We should like 
^'to see Indian affairs brought at once under the Dominions Office. 
“Failing this, and as a step in that direction, we recommend the 
‘'merging of the India Office into a new oflice with a Secretary of 
‘‘State for the self-governing parts of the British Commonwealth of 
“Nations in the East. This would include not only India but Ceylon, 
“Burma, if separated, and other portions of the" British Empire in 
“the East as and when they become self-governing.'') 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 361 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 361 is postponed. 

Oi-flerecl, that the Committee be- adjourned till tomorrow at half-past 
len o clock. 
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Die Martis 17 Julii 1934 


Present : 


XfORD Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Hari. of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Yiscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Kbp (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Eord Hankbillour- 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Ebginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 


The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 362 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 
107, line 35, to leave out (^Tess^O to insert 

The same is disagreed to. 


It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 
4, to leave out (‘'two”) and to insei’t (“three”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 
10, at the end to insert (“; and, thirdly, in order to secure that, in 
* ‘matters where the concurrence of the majority of his advisers will 
“be required, the Secretary of State shall be an eifective participant 
their deliberations, it seems^ desirable to us that the Secretary 
of State shall, in case of equality of votes, have a second or castinjsc 
vote.”) ^ 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 362 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 362 is postponed. 
Paragraph 363 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 


by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 
leave, cut from (“that”; in line 40 to (“any”) in 


The same is disagreed to. 


It is moved by Mr. Attlee. Page 198, line 44, after (“changes”) 

compensation out of British revenues.”) 


insert (“should lie granted 
OhjectecL to. 


to 


are to the Draft Beport {vid& infra paras. 1-42B r,t> 470-491 - 

“i. f p’S'i,""”- *» ‘O' 
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On Question: — 

Content (IV Not Contents (18). 

Mr. Attlee. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 
44, at the end to insert (*‘and we intend that the expression Hndia 
* ‘Office Staff' in this connexion should be interpreted as including 
^‘members of the Audit Office and former members of the India Office 
“now serving in the Office of the High Commissioner for India.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 364 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 364 is postponed. 

Paragraph 365 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 
200, to leave out paragraph 366 and to insert the following new para- 
graph : — 


("366. The White Paper proposes, in paragraph 32, that a Reserve 
Bank, free from political influence, will have been set up by 
Indian legislation,' before the first Federal Ministry comes into 
being. If it simuld be proved impossible successfully to start the 
Keserve Bank, His Majesty's Government ‘are pledged to call into 
conference representatives of Indian opinion.' We note that neither 
X 1 Round Table Conference was the 

establishment of the Reserve Bank treated as a condition prece- 
dent to the pauguration of the Federation. It was an entirely 
new proposal brought forward at the third Round Table Con- 
ference^. We understand that the Indian Legislature has already 

venture to hope 

that the date of its inauguration may be speedily decided, since -we 
understand that the beginning of the Indian Federation depLds 
-Assuming the establishment of the Bank we suffs-est 
^at the Governor and Deputy Goyernor should be selected by Tha 
Governor-General in consultation with his Ministers, ^ 

agre^ent -with the underlying conception of the- 
e^ablishment of the Reserve Bank, namely, that it should be 
entirely free from political influence. snouia oe 
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“We consider that decision of policy in respert of credit and 
currencv are vital interests of the community. They should not 
he made by shareholders whose private interests may not coincide 
with the welfare of the State, but should be influenced by the 


Government. 

any event it sliould. be made clear that India s cnriency and 
credit policy will be decided in accordance with her own needs 
and not by the influence of external financial interests or loreign 

creditors. ’0 


The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 366 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 367 and 368 are again read and postponed. 
Paragraph 369 is again read. 


It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 201, line 23, after 
(‘‘basis."’) to insert (“We think also that it is unwise absolutely to 
“prohibit the Governor-General from appointing a servant of the 
“Grown in India as a member of the Authority”.) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 
201, line 23, after (“basis.”) and to insert; — 


(“The Minister who is responsible to the Legislature for the 
Indian Pailways and for the Railway Budget should be ex officio 
Chairman of the Railway Board, but we consider that it is un- 
desirable that he should be subject to interpellation on details 
of administration, particularly on those relating to appointments 
and promotions”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 369 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 369 is postponed. 

Paragraph 370 is read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 202, line 5, at the 
end to insert the following new sub-paragraph: — 

(“ (e) The continuance in full force of the contracts at present 
existing with the Indian Railway Companies and the security of 
the payments periodically due to them in respect of guaranteed 
interest, share of earnings and surplus profits, as well as their 
right in accordance with their contracts to have access to the 
Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if desired, 
to proceed to arbitration. (Para. 4).”) 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 370 is again, read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 is postponed. 

The Appendix (IV) is again i*ead and postponed. 

Paragraphs 371 to 373 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 374 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 208, line 15, at the end 
to insert ( and his salary should not be votable”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 374 is again i*ead as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 374 is postponed.. 
Paragraphs 375 to 379 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 380 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 212, 
lines 11 to 15, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to the 
end of the first sentence and to insert: — ^ 

(“The present practice in the case of the Dominions is that the 
Dominion Governments appoint their own High Commissioners as a 
matter of right without any provision being necessary in their 
constitutions. We think that India in this matter should stand in 
the same position and that the High Cominissi oner for India should 
have full power to act on the instructions of the Governanent of 
India without there being any necessity for reference to Whitehall. 
The High Commissioner will no doubt continue to serve Provincial 
Governments as well as the Federal Government. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 
Paragraph 380 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 381 to 386 are read and postponed. 

Paragraph is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 13, 
to leave out (“unlike the Indian White Paper'O- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 387 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 387 is postponed. 

Paragraph 388 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 389 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 34, to 
leave out (“BengaP’) and to insert (“Biirina'O* 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 389 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 389 is postponed. 

Paragraph 390 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 391 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 217, lines 32 and 
33, to leave out (“of India upon Burma has been'’) and to insert 
(“which Burma can exert on Indian political influence and the inter- 
^^est which India generally feels in Burma's affairs are"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 391 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 391 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 392 and 393 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 394 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 219. line 8, after 
(“Burma") to insert (“unlike all other Provinces except Bombay"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 394 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration, of paragraph 394 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 395 is read and postponed. 

Paragraph 396 is read. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 220, lines 12 and 13, to leave out" 
from ('^which^') in line 12 to Vouid’O 13 and to insert (“in our' 

“judgment’ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 396 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 396 is postponed. 

Paragraph 397 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 221, lines 10 and' 
11, to leave out from (“reinforced.”) in line 10 to (“but”) in line 11 
and to insert (“Federation would not come into being simultaneously 
^'with Provincial Autonomy”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 221, line 12, to* 
leave out (“It”) and to insert (“Federation”). 

The same is agreed to. 

^ It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour. Page 221, line 17, aEter 
(“all”) to insert (“and if approved by the Burmese Legislature or a. 
^‘majority of the electors in a referendum,”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 397 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 397 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 398 to 402 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 403 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 224, line 18, to^ 
leave out from (“imposed”) to the second (“to”) and to insert (“within, 
^‘limits sufficiently low”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 403 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 403 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 404 and 405 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

moved by the Lord Pankeillour. Page 225, line 36, to leave out^ 
( for a prescribed period”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 406 is postponed. 

Paragraph 407 is again read. 

It IS nioved ^ by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 226, line 4, to 
leave out ( "desirability”) and to insert (""necessity”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 407 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 407 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 408 to 414 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 415 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 229 , line 31 , 
.after (‘'the/^) to insert (“comparative”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 416 to 419 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 420 is again read. 

!<'• is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 6, after 
^ “Burma”) to insert (“though we assume that there would continue to 
“be a General Officer in command of th*e regular military forces”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow'. Page 232, lines 19 to 21, 
to leave out from (“kind”) in line 19 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 420 is again read, as ainended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 420 is postponed. 

Paragraph 421 js again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 22, after 
(“comment”) to insert (“except, in regard to the latter, to state beyond 
“the possibility of misunderstanding that they have no concern with the 
“Buddhist religion or any other religion of the population at large”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 421 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 421 is postponed. 

Paragraph 422 is again read. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, lines 37 to 39, 
to leave out from (“Federation”) in line 37 to "the end of the sentence 
.and to insert (“A Reserve Bank of India has now been authorised by 
^ Act of the Indian Legislature and measures are therefore in train for 
" the fulfilment of the condition precedent”.) 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 422 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 422 is postponed. 
Paragraph 423 is again read. 


It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 233, lines 19 and 20 
-to leave out from ( Department”) in line 19 to the end of the sentence! 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 423 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 423 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 424 to 428 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 429 is again read. 


It is moved by the Lord Ker (M, Lothian). Page 236, line 8 to leave 
out ( very striking”) and to insert (“considerable”). ’ 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 236, lines 14 to 15, 
to leave out from the second to the end of line 15, and to insert 

(^4f all women eligible to vote apply to be put on the register. The 
'^proportionate increase in the Burmese electorate is thus somewhat less 
"than that in the case of India, both in the case of men and women. 
"The reason for this is that the number of voters on the register in 
"Burma is already considerably higher in proportion to population 
"than in India and^’;. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). Page 236, line 17, to 
leave out from ("India’O to the end of the sentence and to insert 
("which means that a property qualification results in a larger propor- 
"tion of the population being placed on the rolP’). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 236, line 31, to lea.ve 
out ("a means”) and to insert ("for the purpose”). 

The same is agreed to 

Paragraph 429 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 429 is postponed. 

Paragraph 430 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 236, line 44, after 
("also”) to insert ("as in British India”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 430 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 430 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 431 to 435 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 436 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, line 14, 
at the end to insert ("We think that the restrictions on the powers of 
"the Legislature both in regard to the application of enactments passed 
"by it and in regard to questions and resolutions which we have re- 
"commended elsewhere in regard to similar areas in British India, 
"should apply in regard to the Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded 
^'Areas of Burma.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 436 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 436 is postponed. 

Paragraph 437 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 438 is again x*ead. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, lines 
36 and 37, to leave out from the first ("to”) in line 36 to the end of the 
sentence, and to insert ("remain members of the Indian Civil Service, 
"seconded for service under thTe Government of Burma and to retain all 
"the rights and privileges of that service. If we correctly understand 
"this request to mean that the officers in question desire that though no 
"longer subordinate in any degree to the Governor-General of India in 
^'Council, they should^ still be entitled to describe themselves as mem- 
"bers of the Indian Civil Service, to which thejr were in fact recruited, 
^'we see no objection to acceding to their desire.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 438 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 439 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 242, lines 3-5-,. 
to leave out from (‘^it”) in line 3 to (‘^enjoy^’) in line 5 and to insei’t. 
("‘includes certain appointments the incumbents of which’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 439 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 439 is postponed. 

Paragraph 440 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 242, lines 24 
and 25, to leave out from ( "being’*) in line 24 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (""some recruitment by the Secretary of State 
""of European medical officers must continue”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 440 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 440 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 441 to 444 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 445 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244,. 
line 7, at the end to insert (""But the separation of Burma from 
""India will create a special category of persons in Burma of United 
""Kingdom domicile for whose protection in India provision will, we 
""think, require to be made in the Constitution Act for India rather 
""than that for Burma. We refer to the case of Companies established 
"‘already in Burma with United Kingdom personnel and United Kingdom 
""capital. Such Companies have established themselves in Burma as a 
"‘Province of British India and we think that it would evidently “be 
""inequitable if, after the separation of Burma, they are in a less 
"‘favourable position in respect .of their operations in British India 
""than a Company established at the sa-me time and under the same 
""coiiditions in, say, Bombay or Bengal.”) 

The same is agreed to-. 

Paragraph 445 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 445 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 446 to 449 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 450 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 8, after 
(""Burma.”) to insert (""But as Burma after separation will be a 
""unitary State and will not be within the jurisdiction of the Indian 
""Federal Court, we think that an appeal should lie as of right to the 
""Privy Council from the High Court in any case involving the 
""interpretation of the Constitution Act. We take this opportunity 
""to record our opinion that the recommendations which we have made 
""elsewhere for the prescription of English for the conduct of business 
""in the Indian Legislatures should apply equally to the case of the 
""High Court and the Legislature in Burma. As regards audit 
""arrangements, it is evident that Burma will require after separation 
“her own audit system.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 246, line 
14, at the end to insert (“We think that libertiy should be afforded 
“in the Act for the new Burma Government to establish a High 
“Commissioner of its own in London if it finds it necessary to do so; 
“but we foresee the possibility that the amount of business requiring 
""to be transacted in London on behalf of the Government of Burma 
""may be so small as not to justify, at the outset, the expense of 
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^‘establishing such an office; and we think that it might be well to 
“examine the possibility of the fimctions of such an official being 
“undertaken by some other authority on an agency basis for the time 
“being.’^) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 450 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 450 is postponed. 

Paragraph 451 is again read. ' 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 246, line 
20, after ( “Burma. to insert (“It follows that there should be a 
“transference of the rights, liabilities and obligations incurred by the 
‘“Secretary of State in Council in respect of Burma to the appropriate 
^‘authority to be established in Burma, corresponding to the trans- 
“ference to the Federal or Provincial Governments in India which 
“in an earlier passage we have suggested should be provided for in 
“the Indian Constitution. ’0 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 30, 
.after (“person.’’) to insert (“There is, we are convinced, no real 
“danger that the interests of Burma would be unfairly subordinated 
“to those of India in the hands of a Secretary of State holding the 
“double office.”) 

I 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 451 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 451 is postponed. 

Paragraph 452 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 33, t© 
leave out (“on service matters”) and to insert (“on questions con- 
^‘cerning Burma”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Page 246, line 35, to leave out (“certain”) and to insert (“Service’^). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 33, 
after ( concerned”) to insert (“which are and will continue to be 
€'j\iBdem generisd^ in India and Bui'ma”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 452 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of pai-agraph 452 is postponed. 

Paragraph 453 is again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at 
lialft-past Ten o^clock. 
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Die Veneris 20® Jnlii 1934 


F resent : 


LofiD Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Keb. (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

Paragraphs 1 to 45 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 46 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, lines 6 ancL 
V, to leave out from (*^that’’) in line 6 to (‘‘by’’) in line 7, and tO' 
insert (‘‘exclusively provincial sphere practically free from control”). 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. As an amendment 
to the above amendment, to leave out (“practically”) and to insert^ 
(“broadly”). 

The same is agreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to, as amended. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, line 23, after 
(“sphere”) to insert (“though, as we shall explain later, the Governor- 
“ General in virtue of his power of supervising the Governors will- 
“have authority to secure compliance in certain respects with direc- 
“tions which he may find it necessary to give”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 46 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 46 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 47 to 57 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 28, lines 12 to- 
14, to leave out from (“and”) in line 12 to the end of the sentencer 
and to inseit (“it appears to us that any financial difficulties likely 
“to be caused thereby are not serious enough to outweigh the advantages 
“which will accrue from the separation”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Pai agraph 58 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraph 59 is again postponed. 

All amendments are to th.e Braft Report {vide infra paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — *491 
and vide supra paras. 43—— 453, pp. 64 — 253) and. HOT to the Report as published 
(Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of th© Proceedings^ 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, line 14, at 
the end to insert (‘^We make recommendations later in this Beport 
’^^with regard to changes to be el^ected in the Act by Order! iu 
■^^Council and the parliamentary control to be exercised over them''). 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. As an amendment 
to the above amendment, at the beginning of the amendment to* 
insert (‘'of course subject to the sanction of Parliament.'') 

The amendment to the amendment, by leave of the Committee, 
is withdrawn. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read, as amended 

The further consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. 

Paragraph 61 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, lines 19 to 
31, to leave out from (“that") in line 19 to the end of the paragraph 
and to insert (“appropriate provision should be made in the Constitu- 
^‘tion Act to ensure that the Provinces a:Kected and the Central Govern- 
'^‘ment are given adequate opportunities for expressing their views.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 61 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 62 to 6*7 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 68 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 32, line 20, to 
leave out (“unqualified"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 32, line 21, 
after (“rule") to insert (“as it is understood in this country"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 32, line 26, tO’ 
leave out (“the") and to insert (“a"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 68 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 69 to 72 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 34, line 36, 
after (“deny") to insert (“the two Houses of"). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 34, line 46, at the 
«nd, to insert (“We suggest the appropriate procedure should be that 
^^the Crown should communicate to Parliament a draft of the proposed 
^Tnstrument or of any subsequent amendments and that Parliament 
'“will then present an Address praying that the Instrument should issue 
^*in the form of the draft or with such modifications as are agreed ^ 
'‘‘by both Houses, as the case may be"). 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. As an amendment 
to the above amendment, line 4 of the amendment to leave out 
(“then") and to insert (“if it sees fit"). 

The same is agreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to as amended. 
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Paragraph 73 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 74 to 95 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 46, lines 34 and 
35, to leave out from (“contemplate'^) in line 34 to (“as") in line 35. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 46, lines 37 to 41, 
to leave out from (“Deputy Governor") in line 37 to (“There") inline 

41. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 96 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 97 to 115 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57 to leave out 
paragraph 116. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

• Paragraph 116 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 116 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 117 to 120 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 121 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

121. The Communal Award was criticised by more than one wit- TheWhit® 
ness who appeared before us on the ground that it operates inequi- 
tabJy in the case of Bengal, and even more inequitably with the accepted, 
modifications resulting from the Poona Pact. There was also criti- 
cism of the Award from other Provinces in which the Hindus are 
6 in a minority ; hut elsewhere the Award appears to have met wnth 
acceptance, and Ave entertain no. doubt that if any attempt were now 
made to alter or modify it, the consequences would be disastrous. 

The arrangement which it embodies appears to us to be well thought 
out and balanced, and to disturb any part of it would be to run the 
10 risk of upsetting the whole. It accepts indeed the principle of 
separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christian, 
Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we recognize that this 
is an essential and inevitable condition of any new constitutional 
scheme. We may deplore the mutual distrust of which the insistence 
15 on this demand by the minorities is so ominous a syinptom, but 
it is unhappily a factor in the situation which cannot be left out of 
account, nor do we think that we can usefully add anything to what 
we have already said on the subiect. We accept therefore the pro- 
posals in the White Paper for the composition of the Legislative 
20 Assemblies. We feel somewLat diftereiitly, however, about the Poona 
Pact. We consider that the original proposals of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment constitute a more equitable settlement of the general com- 
munal question and one which is more advantageous to the 
Depressed Classes themselves in their present stage of development. 

25 They united the two sections of the Hindu Community by making 
them vote together in the general constituencies, thereby compslling 
candidates to consider the well-being of both sections of his consti- 
tuents when appealing for their support, while they secured to the 
30 Depressed Classes themselves sufficient spokesmen in the legislature, 
elected wholly by depressed class votes, to ensure their c-ase being 
heard and to influence voting, but not so numerous'that the Depress- 
ed Glasses will probably be unable to find representatives of 
adequate calibre with results unfortunate both to themselves and the 
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legislatures. That solution was altered, in a great hurry, under-pres 
sure of Mr. Gandhi’s 'fast unto death.’ In view of the fact that His 
Majesty’s Government felt satisfied that the agreement come to at 35- 
Poona fell within the terms of their original announcement and ac- 
cepted it a 3 a valid modification of the communal award, we do not 
feel able to recommend them now to reject it. But subsequently to 
the arrangement of the Pact objections to it, in relation to Bengal, 
have been strongly urged by caste Hindus from that Province- We 
should welcome an agreement between the caste Hindus and De- 40- 
pressed Classes to reduce the number of seats reserved to the latter 
in Bengal, possibly with some compensatory increase in such seats 
in some other Provinces, where a small addition in favour of the 
Depressed Classes would not be likely materially to affect the balance 
of communities in the Legislature. 45* 

It is mo^^ed by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Mr. Boot, yir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Butler. Lines 19 and 20 to leave 
out from (“Assemblies”) in line 19 to (“consider”) in line 20 and to- 
insert (“As regards the Poona Pact we are bound to say that we”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Mr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr Butler. Line 21 to leave out 
{ “cons tj tut.-'”) and to insert (“constituted”)- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the^Lord Ker (Mf. Lotnian),. 
Mr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr Butler. Line 23 to leave out 
(“is”) and to ins3i*t (“was”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Mr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare. and Mr Butler. Line 31 to leave out 
(“will probably”) and to insert (“would”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Mr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, a.nd Mr. Butler. Lines 32 to 43 to leave- 
out from (“calibre”) in line 32 to (“where”) in line 43 and to insert 
(“Under the pressure of Mr. GandhPs fast these proposals were precipi- 
“tally modified; but in view of the fact that His Majesty’s Government 
*'felt satisfied that the ^-greement come to at Poona fell within the- 
“terms of their original announcement and accepted it as an authori- 
“tative modification of the Communal Award, we are clear that it 
“cannot now be rejected. Nevertheless, as we have said, objections to* 
“the Pact in relation to Bengal have since been strongly urged by' 
“caste Hindus from that Province; and if by agreement between the 
“communities concerned some reduction were made in the number of 
“seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal possibly with 
“compensatory increase in the number of their seats in other Pro- 
“vinces”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. 
Lothian), Mr, Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Butler. Line 45 at 
end to insert (“we are disposed to think that the working of the new- 
Constitution in Bengal would be facilitated.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 121 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 122 to 131 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 132 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 65, lines 14 tO' 
18, to leave out from (“and”) in line 14 to (“the”) in line 18, and- 
to insert ( we have reason to believe that there is for example even 
now a large body of opinion in India which would condone”^. 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 

Paragraph 133 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 134 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 66, line 2*7, to 
leave out (“women”) and to insert ('Vives or widows”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 134 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 135 to 137 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 138 is again read- 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 68, line 10, at 
the end to insert (“or (2) which affects religion or religious rites and 
■^'usages”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 138 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 138 is postponed. 

Paragraph 139 is again read. 

Page 66, lines 11 to 19, to leave out from the beginning of the para- 
graph to (“We”) in line 19 and to insert (“We do not think that the 
“consent of the Governor should any longer be required to the intro- 
“duction of legislation which affects religion or religious rites and 
“usages. V/e take this view, not because we think that the necessity 
“for such consent might prejudice attempts to promote valuable social 
'“reforms, which has been suggested as a reason for dispensing with it, 
“but because m our judgment legislation of this kind is above all other 
“such as ought to be introduced on the responsibility of Indian Minis- 
“ters. We have given our reasons elsewhere for holding that matters 
“of social reform which may touch, directly or indirectly, Indian reli- 
■“gious beliefs can only be undertaken with any prospect of success 
“by Indian Ministers themselves j and, that beins so, we think it 
“undesirabie that their responsibility in this most important field 
“should be shared with a Governor. It has been objected that the 13 
“mere introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites 
'^'and usages might be dangerous at times of religious or communal 
“disturbance, and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. We 
“observe, liowever, a Proposal in the White Paper^ whereby the 
“Goveinor would be empowered, in any case in which he considers 
“that a bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any clause 
“thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, 
“would affc'ect the discharge of his special responsibility for the 
“prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillit.y 
“of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment 
“shall not be further proceeded with. This appears to us ac 
“ample safeguard against the danger to which we have referred; and 
'“in addition it would of course always be open to the Governor, in his 
“discretion, to refuse his assent to any Bill which has been passed by 
“the Legislature, if in his opinion it is undesirable on any ground that 
“it should become law.”) 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. As an amendment to the 
above amendment, line 13 of the amendment, after (“Governor.”) 
to insert (“it must be remembered that the Gover.-or has the right 
“of veto in respect of all legislation, and in this case it would be 
“open ’o him, if he “thought it right, to exercise this power in 
“protection of the interests of minorities in accordance with his 
' ^ special responsibility. ’ ’ y 

The amendment's to the amendment, by leave of the Committee, is 
•withdrawn. 


^ White Paper, Proposal 94. 
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The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 140 to 154 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 155 is again read* . 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 78, lines 39 and 
40, to leave out from (“that’O 39, to the first (‘‘the’O in line 40. 

The same is agreed to. t 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 78, line 41, to 
leave out (“so long as this is so’') and to insert ('"this being so"). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 155 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 156 to 163 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 164 is again read. ^ 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 83,^ line 35, to 
leave out C (ii) the Governor-Gen eraTs selection of Ministers;"). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 164 is again read as amended- 

The further consideration of paragraph 164 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 165 to 313 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 314 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 174, lines 37 to 
43, to leave out from the beginning of line 37 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 314 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 314 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 315 to 317 are again postponed. 

Para<graph 318 is again read- 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow Page 176, line 47, to 
leave out (“town- bred”) and to insert after (‘‘pleaders") ^“from the 
“towns"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 319 to 453 and 1 to 516 are again postponed. 
Paragraph 56 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 26, line 40. to page 
27, line 11, to leave out from (“taken. "i) in line 40, page 26, to the 
end of the paragraph on page 27. 

The sam^ is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 27, after i'>aragraph 
56 to insert the following new paragraph: — 

(“56A. The separation of Sind from Bombay is an old controversy 
but its constitution as a separate Governor’s Province is a problem 
which has arisen out of the constitutional reform and ^has^ now 
become a foous of communal strife.^ Long before its creation into a 
separate Province came into prominence, the qu'estion whether it 
should be detached from Bombay and attached to the Punjab was 
at one time a serious issue. The Bombay Government was oppos'ed 
to this step, but in t>he event of its separation demanded territorial 
compensation which would have dismembered other Provinces, and 
on account of their opposition the matter was dropped. The con- 
struction of the Sukkur Barrage, while bringing the creation of 
Sind into a separatee Province into greater prominence, necessarily 
revives the issue as to whether a better alternative might not be found 
by its amalgamation with the Punjab. Por the adoption of this 
latter alternative there are two important reasons. First because 
this amalgamation would bring the Indus River within the confines 
and under the jurisdiction of a single Province and a single staff 
of engineering experts instead of leaving the utilisation of the 
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Upper Indus under one Government and the area commanded by the 
Sukkur system under another. This would provoke acute contro- 
versy between the two Provinces and between the interests of the 
upper riparian people in the Punjab and the lower riparian people 
in Sind. Once this question of the Indus supply was put under the 
control of a single administration, then the interests of both sets of 
peoiole would weigh equally with the single Government responsible 
for both alike. Also incidentally the cost of the supervising sta:K 
might be considerably cheapened. The second reason is that the 
Punjab would be equally interested with Sind in the rapid coloni- 
sation of the large areas which ai'e awaiting colonists and irriga- 
tion. We are informed that Sikh farmers of good class have already 
been attracted to the new areas in Sind. The last census of 1931, 
shows that there are now 18,000 Sikhs in Sind, and the influx of 
sturdy farmers of this description w'ould be a v'ery helpful asset to 
the progress of that territory. This aspect of the Sind question has 
been strongly advanced by Sir Henry Lawrence, who has served for 
18 years in that Province and was Commissioner in Sind before he 
became an Executive Councillor of the Bombay Government. We 
regard it as an alternative proposal deserving the attention of the 
several Governments concerned before a final decision has been made 
in favour of the creation of a Sind Province. It has the further 


advantage that the railway connection between the Punjab and 
Karachi is more developed than that between Sind and Bombay, 
and it would give the Punjab a port of its own at Karachi. It 
would also ease the feeling amongst Hindus in a separated Sind of 
hopeless numerical inferiority to the Moslems. There can be no 
doubt about the genuineness of Hindu anxiety at finding them-* 
selves as they would describe it, at the mercy of a large fanatical 
Moslem population. Under impartial British rule they have, by 
superior education and wealth, obtained a prominence in public 
affairs which would not otherwise have been possible, and they, 
fear that under the new Constitution, especially if Law and Order 
be transferred, they will become victims of Moslem lawlessness and 
will steadily be ousted from their present position. These risks are 
by no means imaginary, for while in the towns they may be suffi- 
ciently numerous to protect themselves, it is otherwise in the 
villages, and even in the past the scattered Hindus in the rural 
areas have been the victims of dacoities, kidnapping and murder. 
In Bombay including Sind the ratio of Hindus'to Moslems is nearly 
4 to 1 ; in a separated Sind the ratio drops to but a little over 1 to 
4 . Hitherto, on the existing franchise, Hindus being wealthier, 
have had higher voting strength than their numerical proportion. 
With the lowering of the franchise they fear that Moslems will gain 
^e ascendancy. There are only 230,000 persons who are literate in 
Sind, of whom the greater proportion consists of Hindus. It is 
believed everywhere that the decision to create the new Sind Pro- 
^ncc^ was a concession to Moslem sentiment, and Moslems in other 
Provinces have espoused the cause of their Sind brethren by means 
o± a division of territory which would secure them a large perma- 
nenfc majority over the Hindu. It is in our judgment open to 
inuch doubt whether we should be justified in making territorial 
adjustments which have the effect of turning a large majority into 
a small rninority, and on this ground, alone we think that the 
cieation ot bind into a separate Province is inexpedient and likely 
to provoke violence and even bloodshed, which might have grave 
repercussions m many other parts of India. Apart, however, from 
these considerations, we regard the financial prospects as definitely 
unfavourable to the creation of Sind as a new Province at the 
present bime. This argument was stressed by the Statutory Oom- 
estimates have be'en framed at different times of 
<^eficit in the finances of a separated Sind, the extra 
entailed by the reformed Constitution therr, and the 
period before Sind may be expected to 
pay Its way. The development of irrigation under th'e Barrage in 
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the first two or three years since it has been completed does not 
necessarily prove that its further development will continue with 
equal rapidity. Account must be taken of the reduced credit of 
the rural population under the effect of the calamitous fall in 
prices of agricultural produce, and even if the overhead charges of 
making Sind a Governor’s Province are kept within the narrowest 
limits the fact remains that the taxpayers of India generally have 
to bear additional burdens in order to gratify Moslem pride. 
Financial considerations, therefore, strongly indicate the advis- 
ability of postponing this change until the actual results of the 
Barrage, leather than 'estimates made now which may prove too 
optimistic, have rendered it certain that Sind has bec^ome self- 
supporting. The fact that the Sukkur Barrage is proposed by the- 
White Paper to constitute a special responsibility of the Governor, 
though valuable in securing in some measure the impartial admin- 
istration of the colonisation rules or the appointment of suitable 
experts, has little bearing on the rapidity with which the land is- 
taken up, for no Governor is able by the exercise of his authority 
to secure the influx of new' colonists if the supply of such falls 
short of the capacity of the land. For all these leasons the better 
course appears to us that Sind should continue as a sub-Province 
included in Bombay at least for ten years, during w^hich time the 
advisability of attaching^ it to the Punjab can be thoroughly- 
examined and the financial future of Sind, if constituted a new 
Province, can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy.'^) 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (3) 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Bankeillour. 

Sir E'eginald Craddock. 


Not Contents (18) 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Harding'e of Penshurst, 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose^ 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 57 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Beginald Craddock, Page 28, to leave out para- 
graph 58 and to insert the follovring new paragraph : — 

C'58. The problem of Orissa differs from that of Sind, Long' 
before the people of Orissa thought of themselves as a separate 
Province their anxiety was concentrated on the inclusion into 
Orissa of ^jacent Oriya-speaking areas from the Madras Presidency 
and the CIriya States under the political administration of the- 
Central Provinces, in addition to the Sambalpur District which ist- 
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divided from the rest of Orissa by a number of these States. The 
changes then effected were part of the Partition of Bengal, whereby 
proper was bereft of Eastern Bengal and thus consisted of 
Western Bengal, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. In exchange 
for the Oriya-speaking States, Bengal gave to the Central Provinces 
■five Hindi-speaking States. Upon the revocation of the Partition 
at the end of 1911 , Bengal received back the Eastern Bengal Pro- 
vinces and the non-Bengali -speaking territories of Bihar and Chota 
Nagpur, to which also was added Orissa, were made the new 
Province of Bihar and Orissa. No attempt was made, however, to 
separate the Oriya-speaking part of Ganjam froin the Madras 
Presidency in order to include it in Orissa proper. This has really 
been the standing grievance of Orissa, and it can be rectified by 
the addition of this territory whether Orissa is made into a separate 
Province or not. We consider that this grievance should be met 
by revision of the boundary betw'een Orissa and the Madras 
Presidency, but the' question of constituting a separate Province 
of Orissa by itself is an entirely separate one. Orissa, even with 
the territory now proposed to be added, is nothing but a Com- 
missioner’s Division in area and population, as well as in im- 
portance. The decision to take away the Oriya-speaking and the 
adjacent Hindi-speaking States of the C. P. from the Governments 
now responsible for them and placing them^ under the Central 
Government has greatly r^'duced the charge which th<^ Commissioner 
of Orissa has hitherto had in his keeping. The Sambalpur District 
and the Khariar Zamindari, (which is now to be added to Orissa), 
are no longer so convenient a portion of that Province now that 
the States have been transferred to the control of the Governor- 
General. Orissa is for the most part backward; it contains a large 
number of aboriginal tribes and it has not really the making of a 
full-fledged Governor’s Province. ^ It had much better be treated, 
if it is to be separated, as a Chief ^ Commissioner’s Province, in 
which case it might be allowed the privilege of a small Legislature, 
similar to that irrantcd to the small Province of Ooorg, but the 
better alternative in our opinion would be to leave it for ten years 
as a part of Bihar and Orissa, and during that period to examine 
at leisure whether it might not be more appropriately restored to 
Bengal. Financially, it is likely to be a deficit Province for an 
unknown period of time, and the extent of the deficit will b© in- 
creased by the overhead charges of constituting it a separate 
Governor’s Province. In addition to the reasons which w© have 
mentioned, the costitution of this small linguistic Province will 
create a most inconvenient precedent, for next door to it is a large 
Telegu-spealnng area. There are said to be six million people only 
in Orissa, ^^f v/hom only about five niillioii are Oriya-speaking ; 
but the Telegu area, which has already been given the name of the 
Andhra Province, contains no less than eighteen million Telegu 
speakers who are anxious to separate th’emselves from the Tamils 
of Madras. There are no more reasons for keeping the Oriyas 
outside Bengal than there are for refusing a similar claim made 
by the Telegu speakers of the Madras Presidency. Further than 
that, any movement towards creating linguistic areas, if encourag- 
ed now, would lead to linguistic claims which would entail the 
dismemberment of various Provinces. It would have the further 
very serious effect of running counter to the unity of India as 
a whole, for if^ different languages cannot compose their differences 
within tho limits of a single Province, it can scarcely be expected 
of the infinitely greater number of linguistic divisions over India 
as a whole to compose their much greater differences in- a joint 
Central Government. In other words, the distribution of India 
by linguistic Provinces would increase greatly those centrifugal 
tendencies which militate against the succ'ess of the whole Federal 
Scheme. Lastly, whatever may have been the moti'^es of those who 
framed the constitution of the White Pap'er, the whole of India 
‘Considers that the proposal to create a new Province of Sind is 
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intended to placate Moslem sentiment, and similarly the creation 
of a new Province of Orissa is intended as a counterpoise to 
gratify Hindu sentiment. It is in our opinion undesirable that 
the creation of small areas into new Provinces should be effected 
with any other consideration than the intrinsic merits of changes 
that are so expansive and place a burden on the whole of the tax- 
payers of India for the sake of only ten million out of a total 
population (excluding Burma) of 338 million.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 59 to 92 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major 
Cadogan, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 
44, lines 40 to 42, to leave out from (^'notice.”) in line 40 to the end 
of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragarph 93 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 93 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 94 to 162 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 163 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 83, line 29, at the end 
to insert ('^A point of difficulty arises with regard to the Royal Pre- 
^'rogative of mercy in the case of death sentences. Under the Code of 
^‘Criminal Procedure a condemned prisoner, whose petition has been 
"rejected by the Local Government, can petition the Governor-General 
"in Council, and under the procedure laid down in the rules of business 
"the member in charge of the Home Department of the Governmeent of 
"India deals with the case and can reject such a petition without 
"reference to the Viceroy, but if the Home Member wishes to commute 
"a death sentence he must refer the case to the Viceroy. It is open to 
"the Viceroy then either to concur with the Home Member or to consult 
"the Law Member before passing his own orders, or to circulate the 
"case to the Council, but Constitutionally the Viceroy, as Governor- 
"General, cannot overrule the majority of the Council, if in disagree- 
"ment with him. Since 1916, however, the Royal Prerogative of mercy 
"has been definitely delegated to the Viceroy himself, thereby confer- 
"ring upon him the power of overruling the Council in the matter 
"of commuting a death sentence. Under the propos'ed Hew Constitu- 
"tion, the Minister in charge of the Home Department will presum- 
"ably exercise the same right of advising the Governor-General as to 
"the commutation or otherwise of a death sentence, and the question 
"arises whether the exercise of the Royal Prerogative by the Governor- 
"General in his capacity of Viceroy will override the Constitutional 
"power of the Minister in the direction of enabling the Viceroy^ to 
"refuse to commute the death sentence which the Minister advises 
"should be commuted. We consider that the ultimate decision, whether 
"to exercise this prerogative or to let the law take its course, should 
"rest with the Viceroy alone”). 

The amendment, by ieave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 
Paragraph 163 is again read. ' 

The further consideration of paragraph 163 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 164 to 201 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Eeading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian)^ 
and Mr. Foot. Page 101, line 12, after (''them”) to insert ("as being 
"impracticable at the present time,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
and Mr Foot. Page 101, line 17, after ("that”) to insert ("in present 
circumstances' ' ) . 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 202 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of Paragraph 202 is postponed. 

hTew Paragraph 202\ is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, The Lord Ker (M. Lothian),, 
and Mr. Foot. To leave out new paragraph 202A and to insert the 
following new paragraph; — 


("202 A. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for 
Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting 
the central legislature for any long period of time. The question 
has been repeatedly examined both before the passage of the present 
Government of India Act by the Statutory Commission and by the 
Bound Table Conferences and the Indian Franchise Committee in 
connection with the present proposals for reform. Throughout thi& 
whole period opinions have been deeply divided and no clear cut 
solution has emerged, as indeed was to loe expected when an attempt 
is being made to create a federation on a scale and of a character 
hitherto without precedent. We have chosen tl^e system of indirect 
election by the provincial legislatures, not because we do not 
feel the force of the arguments which can be brought against it,, 
but because we think that it is the arrangement which will give 
the most practical system at the outset of 'the Federation. More- 
over, whpe it will be possible in future to pass from the indirect 
to the direct system of election should experience show that step 
to be advisable,^ the maintenance and still more the extension of 
the system of direct election to-day would be to commit India to 
a system which logically leads to adult su:ffrage before any way 
has been discovered of overcoming the insuperable objections to 
the gigantic constituencies containing hundreds of thousands of 
voters which are inevitable with adult franchise in India under 
txie ordinary system of direct election. W’e feel that the ultimate 
solution may well be found in some variant either of the system 
whereby groups of primary voters elect secondary electors who vote 
directly for members of the fedeial assembly ’ or of the system 
whereby those already elected to local bodies, such as village 
panchayats, are the voters who vote directly for members of that 
assembly. Systems of this kind apparently work with consider- 
able success in many countries where conditions are not dissimilar 
to those in India. But the discovery of the best method of adapting 
those ideas to India's needs and of removing the obstacles which 
now stand in the w’ay of their adoption is clearly one which should 
be mado by Indians themselves in the light of their experience of 
the practical working of representative institutions under the new 
Constitution. _We consider, therefore, that our proposals should be 
regarded as being in the nature of an experiment and that further 
consideration should be given to the question of the method of 
composing the central legislature in the light of practical working 
ol the constitution. We do not propose that there should be any 
formal examination of the problem by a statutory Commission 
4 .?!^^ speeme date, for we think that experience has shown 
that there are strong objections to automatic provisions of thia 
’• consider that Parliament should recognise that after 

time has elapsed to enable clear judgments to be formed 
01 the way in which the constitution works and of the new political 
forces it has^ brought into being, it may be necessary to make- 
method of composing the central legislature, 
ana we hope that if Indian opinion thinks modiheation is required 
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the Indian federal legislature will Lay its own proposals before 
Parliament in the form recommended in paragraphs 356 and 357 
of this Report. 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 202A is again read. 

The further con»iideration of paragraph 202A is postponed. 
Paragraphs 203 to 316 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 317 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 176, lines 15 and 16, 
to leave out (''ultimately to the Central Government’^ and to insert 
.{"after that to the Governor-General in Councir’.) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 317 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 317 is postponed. 
Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 177, line 3, after 
•^("for”) to insert ("permanent”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 319 to 453 are again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half- 
;past Four o’clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel 
Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Eanoillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraphs 1 to 325 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 326 to 329 are again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 327, page 181, 
lines 7 to 15, to leave out from (“responsibility. ^ 
end of the paragraph. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 328, page 181,. 
line 21, after (“enjoyed'O to insert (“, as an integral part of the 
British Empire,'’); lines 23 and 30, to leave out (“Autonomy") in 
lines 23 and 30; line 34, to leave out (“unrestricted"); line 35, to 
leave out (“of the basis"); line 36, after (“proceed") to insert (“and 
v/hich forms the basis of the delegation of pov/ers set out in the 
Convention itself.") 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 329, page 182, lines 
13 to 16, to leave out from (“countries.") in line 13 to “'that" in 
line 16 and insert (“and".) 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Joseph Nall and the Earl of Derby. Pages 180 
to 182, to leave out paragraphs 326 to 329 inclusive, and to insert the 
following new paragraphs: — 

(“326. The importance attached in this country to this part of 
the Indian Constitutional problem has been very much misunder- 
stood in India. We believe our hrst duty is to define the problem 
with which we are dealing in such a way as to remove the grounds 
for much, if not all, of the misunderstanding. 

“The Second Eound Table Conferenci in 1931 adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that there should be no discrimination between 
the rights of the British mercantile community, firms and com- 
panies, trading in India, and the rights of Indian born subjects; 
witnesses who appeared before us spoke in the same sense; and the 
British-Indian Delegation in their Joint Memorandum state that 
on the question of principle there has always been a substantial 
measure of agreement in India. On the other hand, we have been 
assured no less strongly by those who represent British commercial 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; 
^d paras. 43-453, pp 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published. 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on wiiich pages of the Proceedings^ 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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interests that they ask for no exceptional or preferential treatment 
of British trade as against Indian trade, and on this aspect of the 
matter their policy is one of a fair field and no favour. The 
question therefore resolves itself to a consideration of the best 
method of giving practical effect to the avowed policy and inten- 
tions of ail concerned. 

^Tt may be asked why, in view of this evidence of common agree- 
ment, it should be necessary to deal with the matter at all in the 
Constitution Act. There are, we believe, two very good and power- 
ful reasons for doing so— ^ne of a general juridical character and 
the other political. The juridical reason arises from the fact that 
the relations between India and the United Kingdom, after the 
passing of the Act, will be in every way exceptional. There will 
be no background of common usage or international law such as 
exists between two foreign countries, and by mutual consent 
influences both parties in their dealing with one another apart 
from any treaty engagements they may have exchanged. 

''The second reason is political in the sense that it arises from 
the necessity of coping with deep-seated and widely held beliefs, 
which must’ be satisfied if the reforms as a whole are to succeed. 
In India it has been freely suggested that H. M. Government are 
seeking to impose unreasonable fetters upon the future Indian 
legislature for the purpose of securing exceptional advantage to 
British at the expense of Indian commerce. The suggestion is 
without foundation, and can only be countered by clear proposals 
which will show how false it is. On the other hand, there have been 
statements of a very disturbing character made from time to time 
by influential persons in India which could not fail to give rise 
to suspicions and doubts in this country, thus making statutory 
provision by way of reassurance an evident necessity, without at 
all implying a belief on our part that it really is the accented 
policy of any Indian political leaders to destroy or injure British 
commercial interests by unfair or discriminatory legislation or 
otherwise. 

Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or 
legislative, and we propose in the first place to consider the admi- 
nistrative form. 

"We agree with the proposal in the White ^ Paper that the 
Governor-General and Governors in their respective spheres should 
have imposed upon them a special responsibility for the preven- 
tion of discrimination, thus enabling them, if action is proposed 
by their Ministers which would have discriminatory eflect, to inter- 
vene, and, if necessary, either to decline to accept their advice or 
<as the case may require) to exercise the special powers which 
flow from the possession of special responsibility.’^) 

^'328. Before considering the scope which should be given to pro- 
visions ip restraint of legislative discrimination^ generally ^ in 
matters other than tariffs and other regulations directly affecting 
imports of merchandise, we think it is essential to deal quite sepa- 
rately with that particular problem which quite obviously calls for 
treatment very different from that which is necessary or appro- 
priate in such matters as company law, or internal taxation 
affecting British companies, persons, or property actually within 
the frontiers of India at the material time. In the case of tariffs 
or other regulations affecting imports, the problem is one of policy 
as well as practice. 

"We think it right to observe that it is not our intention that 
any of the provisions which we contemplate for the purpose^ of 
preventing discrimination, whether administrative or legislative, 
should be so utilised as to interfere with the recommendations made 
by the Joint Committee on the Bill of 1919 commonly called the 
Fiscal Convention. 
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“ At the same time, fears have been expressed lest the unrestricted 
operation of this Convention might result, with no remedy available, in 
the imposition of penal tariffs upon British goods or the application on? 
British goods of penally restrictive regulations, with the object, not of' 
fostering Indian trade in a manner and to a degree which would be 
recognised as reasonable, but rather and primarily with the object of 
injuring and excluding British trade, possibly in order to put pressure 
on this country for political purposes, possibly to give expression to 
extreme political sentiments or for reasons of that general character. 

“ We are satisfied that it was not in the minds of the authors of the 
Fiscal Convention, and has never during the period of its operation been 
in the mind of His Majestj^’s Government, that the Convention should 
bo invoked in aid of such a policy ; and we have been assured by the 
Indian Delegates that there would be no desire in India that such freedom 
as they enjoy under the Convention should be utilised in future for a. 
purpose so destructive of the basis of that conception of partnership 
upon which the whole of our recommendations proceed. In these 
circumstances we shall, in fact, be making no change in the existing 
fiscal relations between India and this country if we seek to make plain* 
on tho face of the Statute that it is not a legitimate or permissible use 
of the Fiscal Convention to discriminate against British trade as such^ 
We think it essential that on this matter there should be no ground for 
misapprehension in future. 

“It is the more desirable that something of this nature should be 
done when it is borne in mind that a statutor5’' definition of the position 
is often of itself sufficient to prevent disputes arising and that, apart 
from the terms of the Act, the relations between India and tho United 
Kingdom in this particular respect wiU be nowhere expressly defined or 
even broadly indicated, as will be the case between India and foreign 
countries where treaty law and tho accepted canons of international 
law and usage will apply, 

“We, therefore, recommend that to tho special responsibilities o^ 
tho Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there should 
be added a further special responsibility defined in some such terms 
as follows : — 

“The prevention, in connection with fiscal measures or measxires 
for tho control or regulation of import trade, or with tho administra- 
tion of such measures, of the subjection of British goods imported 
into India from the United Kingdom to any form of discriminatory 
treatment, whether such discrimination should take the foim of : — 

“ {a) discrimination against U. K. products as compared with 
imports from other countries directly by means of difierential 
rates of tariff, or indirectly by means of differential treatment 
of various types of products ; 

or {g) discrimination against U. K. interests as compared with 
Indian interests by the attempted establishment on goods 
of U. K. origin of levels of import duty or other restrictions 
of a prohibitory or penal character in excess of the equitable 
requirements of the economic situation in India ; 

or ((’) discrimination such as would arise by action in violation 
of any agreement subsisting at tho time between the Govern- 
ments of India and the U. K. as regards rates of tariff and 
margins of preference ; 

or (d) commercial or trade agreements with countries other than 
the United Kingdom which would place India under an 
obligation to treat the goods and merchandise of the U. K. 
less favourably than those of another country or other 
countries ; 

or (e) any other action having a discriminatory effect.” 
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329. But in malring this recommendation wo further recommend 
that the Governor-General should be given clear directions in his 
Instrument of Instructions as to the scope of the special responsibility- 
in question. 


“The instructions wo contemplate would indicate that this special 
responsibility is not intended to affect the competence of the Indian 
Legislature and of his Govornment to develop their own fiscal and 
economic policy ; that the duty imposed upon him by this j^rovision 
is that of preventing imports from the United Kingdom from being 
subjected to specially unfavourable treatment in respect of such matters 
as customs duties, prohibitions, or restrictions (other than measures 
concorned with the preservation of Health) ; that he should understand 
that the Federal Government naturally onjoyei complete freedom to 
negotiate with other countries for the securing of mutual tariff con- 
cessions, and that ho has no functions in connection therewith unless 
and until tariff legislation is proposed which ombodios discrimination 
against U. K . imports within the limits dofinod in our rocommendations t 
and finally that ho should bo enjoined that it is his duty undor this 
special responsibility not only to prevent discriminatory action, 
legislative or administrative, but also action which though not in form 
discriminatory is so m fact.”) 

The proposed new paragraphs are, by leave of the Committee, withdrawn. 

It is movod by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages ISO and mi, to leave out 
paragraphs 326 and 327, and to insert the following now paragraphs : — 


DeflnlMon oi 326. The importance attached in this country to this part of the 

.problem, Indian constitutional jcroblem has been much misunderstood in India. 

We believe that our first duty is to define it in such a way as to remove 
this misunderstanding. In our view the problem is divisible into two 
entirely^ separate issues. Tho only one of these issues dealt with in 
the White Paper is the uuostion of administrative and legislative dis- 
crimination against British commercial interests and British trade in 
India , With this issue wo deal in detail in lator paragraphs . ^ 

TheFiaeal *’ 327. The othor issue, which we now proceed to consider, is that of 

Oovreiition, discrimination against British imports. As is well known, the fiscal 

relations between tho United Kingdom and India ha\e now been 
regulated for somo thirteen years by tho recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Bill of 1919— 'Commonly known as tho Fiscal Con- 
vention. It is a commonplace that tho exact scope and effects of this 
Convepition have afforded much ground for discussion, and that tlie 
Convention has not — ^as indeed could hardly have boon expected — 
succeeded in placing beyond controversy the rights and duties of the 
two parties to it. But, with the passing of a now Constitution Act on 
the lines of the recommendations which wo make in this Report, the 
Convention, in its prosont form at all events, will necessarily lapse ; 
and unless the Constitution Act otherwieo pro^ddos. the Federal 
Legislature wiU enjoy completo fiscal freedom, with little in tho nat-ure 
of settled tradition to guide its relationship in fiscal matters with this 
country. Tho difficulties which would bo likely to arise from this un- 
cortamt ; would, moreover, find a fruitful source of increase in that 
atmosphere of misunderstanding to which we have alluded. It is 
suggested in India that, in seeking to clarify the fiscal relations between 
India and themselves. His Maje^^ty’s Govornmont are seeking to impose 
unreasonable fetters upon the future Indian Legislature for the purpose 
of securing oxcoptional advantages for British, at tho expense of Indian, 
trado. The suggestion is without foundation but can be coimtered only 
by clear proposals which will show how false it is. On the other hand, 
statomonts of a very disturbing character have been made from time 
to time by influential persons in India which have aroused suspicions 
1 Jw/m, paragraphs 329B tD 346. 
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and doubts in the United Kingdom. In these circumstances, appropriate 
provisions in the Constitution Act may serve the double purpose of 
facilitating the transition from the old to new conditions, and of reassuring 
sensitive oi>inion in both countries. Certainly, such provisions would' 
in no way implj^ a belief that there is real groimd for the apprehensions 
entertained on either side.*’) 

The same are agreed to. 

Kew paragraphs 326 and 327 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 326 and 327 is postponed- 
Paragraphs 328 to 330 are again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 181, line 22, to 
page 182, line 38, "to leave out from the beginning of line 22, page 181, to the 
end of paragi*aph 330 on page 182 and to insert : — 

without any interference from Whitehall on any matters on which 
“ the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement — 
since the inauguration of the present Constitution in 1921. 

“ This followed on the Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
“ of Parliament of 17th November, 1919. Paragraph 33 of that Report 
“ said intei' alia that : 

‘ Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
‘ India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s fiscal policy is 

* dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade and commerce 
‘ of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there can 
‘ be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the future 
‘ is equally clear . . . 

‘ Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
‘ consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she 

* should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, 

‘ Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.’ 

His Majesty’s Government accepted this recommendation and it 
was intimated to the Government of India by the Secretary of State on 
“ 30th June, 1921. The Statutory Commission in their Report quote 
** the statement made by the Secretary of State in March, 1921, that : — 

* After the Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses 
‘ and Lord Cxirzon’s promise in the House of Lords, it was absolutely 

* impossible for me to interfere with the right which I believe was wisely 
‘ given and which I am determined to maintain — to give to the Govern- 
® ment of India the right to consider the interests of India first just as 
‘ we, without any complaint from any other parts of the Empire, and 

* the other parts of the Empire, without any complaint from us, have 

* always chosen the tariff arrangements which they think best fitted for 
‘ their needs, thinking of their own citizens first. 

“ In the course of his evidence before us. Sir Charles Innes, who, 
** before taking up his duties as Governor of Burma, was on the Council 
“ of the Governor-General of India as Commerce Member, said in regard 
“ to India’s attitude to the Ottawa agreements : 

‘ I think it was mainly due to the fact that the Indians realized 
‘ that it was for themselves to decide whether or not they would ratify 
‘ that agreement. In the old days, before we introduced this principle 
‘ of discriminatmg protection, every Indian thought that Britain kept 

* India a free-trade country in the interest of her own trade. When the 
‘ Fiscal Convention was introduced and when we passed a Resolution 
‘ in favour of discriminating protection, and the first Steel Bill was 

* passed, we at once transferred all that from the political sphere to 
‘ the economic sphere, and in recent years in the Indian Legislative 
‘ Assembly more and more we have been creating a strong Free Trade 
‘ Party. It was getting more and more difficult for me to pass Protection 
‘ Bills. I think that is all to the good ; it shows the value of responsi- 
‘ bility, and I am perfectly sure that if we had not taken that action, 

1 Vol. I, p. 366, para. 402. 
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‘ you would never have got the Indian to agree to the British preferenc e 
‘ on steel, or to the Ottawa agreement, and it seems to me a very good 
‘ example of the stimulating effect of responsibility.’ 

“ We realize the importance of giving full weight to this evidence on 
the value of placing responsibility on the Indian Legislature, coming as 
it does, from one who is in a position to speak with authority. 

“The Statutory Commission further point out that : — 

* An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been 
‘ arrived at in one other region. The Secretary of State has relinquished 
^ his control of policy in the matter of the purchase of Government 
‘ stores for India, other than military stores. The Governments in 
^ India, in agreement with the legislatures, are now free to buy stores 
‘ in India, in this country, or abroad, as seems bes t to them, and the 
‘ Secretary of State, though he is by statute responsible to Parliament, 

‘ has undertaken not to intervene.’ ’ 

“ There is much force in Mr. Baldwin’s words : — 

‘ All the safeguards are being examined by the J oint Select Com« 

mittee, but whatever safeguards we have the real safeguard is the 

* maintenance of goodwill. If there is not a basis of goodwill, your 
^ trade will eventually wither away, and I regret to say that some of the 

* measures which have been suggested and which Lancashire people 

* have been asked to support, have, in my judgment, been calculated to 
^ destroy rather than to further any possibility of that goodwill between 
^ Lancashire and India which we can get, which we ought to get, and 
‘ which we cannot do without .... 

‘ The boycott has died away . . . by a conviction in the minds of 
the Indians themselves that we were going to deal honourably with 
them and keep our word about getting on with the reforms.^ ” 

“ The same idea is expressed in the Memorandum submitted to us by 
“ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : — 

‘ The best safeguard that Lancashire, or for the matter of that 
^ England, can have for trade and commerce in India, is the good will 
‘of the people of India. 

“We think, therefore, that the time has now come to recognize in the 
“ Constitution Act the right and the responsibility of India to settle her 
■“ own fiscal affairs as freely as and on a basis of equality with Great Britain 
“ and the Dominions. 

“We agree with the British Indian delegates in their Memorandum 
“ submitted to us, that the question of Commercial Discrimination might 
“ be left to the commercial interests in India and England who would 
“ doubtless be able to evolve a friendly settlement by negotiation. Failing 
“ that, we agree that it might be provided in the Constitution Act that 
“ anything of the nature of discriminatory legislation should require the 
previoxis assent of the Governor- General given in his discretion. We 
think that the formula proposed by the Indian Delegates should be 
“ adopted, namely, that the Governor-General should not be entitled to 
refuse his assent unless he is eissured that the object of the legislation is, 
“ in the words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, ‘ not so much to 
“ promote Indian commerce, as to injme British commerce,’ or, as 
“ prox>osed by the Statutory Commission, ‘ in order to prevent serious 
“ prejudice to one or more sections of the community as compared with 
“ other sections.”) 

Objected to. 

^ Vol. I, p. 356, para. 402. 

^ Record No. 10, p. 256, para. 42 (Vol, III, Session. 1932-33). 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland." 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages 181 and 182 to leave out 
paragraphs 328 and 329 and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

328. But in making our recommendations to this end, we wish 
to make it clear at the outset that we contemplate no measure which and the 
would interfere with the position attained by India as an integral part of Oongtitutioa, 
the British Empire, through the Fiscal Convention. Fears have, indeed, 
been expressed lest the exercise of powers by the Indian Legislature 
which the Convention contemplated might result in the imposition 
of penal tarifis on British goods or in the application to them of penalty 
restrictive regulations with the object not of fostering Indian trade, 
but of injuring and excluding British trade. The answer to these fears 
is that the Convention could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of 
such a policy ; and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that 
there will be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy 
under the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the conception 
of partnership upon which all our recommendations are based. But, 
if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to allay the fears of 
which we have spoken by a declaration through and under the Con- 
stitution Act of the principles governing the relations between the two 
countries. The machinery of the Governor-GeneraFs special responsi- 
bilities, supplemented by his Instrument of Instructions, offers India 
and the United Kingdom the opportunity of making such a declaration 
of principles, ’while at the same time ensuring the necessary flexibility 
in their interpretation and application. 

‘‘ 329. We therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities of y* 

the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there should be havfa spwSa 
-added a further special responsibility defined in some such terms as 
follows : — ‘ The prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, 
which would subject British goods, imported into India from the United 
Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal treatment \ But, as it is important 

17 <? 


On Question : — 

Contents (2). 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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tiiat the scope whioh we intend to be attached to the special responsibility 
so defined should be explained more exactly than could conveniently be 
expressed in statutory language, we further recommend that the Gover- 
nor-General’s Instrument of Instructions should give him full and clear 
guidance. It should be made clear that the imposition of this special 
responsibility upon the Governor-General is not intended to afiect the 
competence of his Government and of the Indian Legislature to develop 
their own fiscal and economic policy ; that they will possess complete 
freedom to negotiate agreements with the United Kingdom or other 
countries for the securing of mutual tariff concessions ; and that it will 
be his duty to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation 
of tariff agreements only if, in his opinion, the_ intention of the policy 
contemplated is to subject trade between the United Kingdom and India 
to restrictions conceived not in the economic interests of India but with 
the object of injuring the interest of the United Kingdom. It should fur- 
ther be made clear that the ‘ discriminatory or penal treatment ’ covered 
by this special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether 
by means of differential tariff rates or by means of differential restrictions 
on imports) and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment 
of various types of products ; and that the Governor-General’s special 
responsibility could also be used to prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions, if he were satisfied that such measures were proposed 
with the intention already described. In all these respects, the words 
would cover measures which though not discriminatory or penal in form, 
would be so in fact. 

“ 329A. But although the Instrument of Instructions affords the means 
of defining more fully than would be possible in the Act itself the scope 
and purpose of the special responsibility which the Act should confer, 
even this document cannot conveniently be utilised as the means of 
explaining the broad principles upon which in our view, the future trade 
relations between India and the United Kingdom should be based. We 
wish therefore to express^ our own conception of these principles. We 
think that the United Kingdom and India must approach their trade 
problems in a spirit of reciprocity, which views the trade between the 
two countries as a whole. Both countries have a wide range of neede 
and interests ; in some of these each country is complementary to the 
other, while in some each has inevitably to look rather to a third country 
for satisfactory arrangements of mutual advantage. The reciprocity 
which, as partners, they have a right to expect from each other consists 
in a deliberate effort to expand the whole range of their trade with each 
other to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their 
own people. The conception of reciprocity does not preclude either partner 
from entering into special agreements with third countries for the 
exchange of particular commodities where such agreements offer it 
advantages which it cannot obtain from the other ; but the conception 
does imply that, when either partner is considering to what extent it 
can offer special advantages of this kind to a third country without 
injustice to the other partner it will have regard to the general range of 
benefits secured to it by the partnership, and not merely to the usefulness 
of the partnei ship in relation to the particular commodity under considera- 
tion at the moment. 


“ 329B. We turn now to the other issue presented by this section of 
our Beport, namely, the prevention of discrimination against British 
trade in India. The Second Bound Table Conference in 1931 adopted a 
resolution to the effect that there should be no discrimination between the 
rights of the British mercantile community, firms and companies, trading 
in India and the rights of Indian-born subjects. . Witnesses who appeared 
before us spoke in the same sense and the British Indian Delegation, in 
their joint memorandum, state that on the question of principk there has- 
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always been a substantial measure of agreement in India. On tbe other 
hand, we have been assured no less strongly by those who represent 
British commercial interests that they ask for ho exceptional or preferen- 
tial treatment for British trade as against Indian trade. ^ Their policy 
is, in fact, one of a fair field and no favour. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into a consideration of the best method of giving practical 
effect to the avowed policy and intentions of all concerned. It may, 
indeed, be asked why, in view of the assurances of which we have spoken, 
it is necessary to deal with this matter at all in the Constitution Act ; 
and to this our answer must be that here again utterances have been 
made which could not tail to give rise to suspicions and doubts, and that 
statutory provision by way of re-assurance is an evident necessity. 

329C. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or Administrative 
legislative. We are satisfied that, with regard to administrative dis- 
crimination, a statutory prohibition wmnld be not only impracticable, 
but useless, for it would be impossible to regulate by any statute the exer- 
cise of its discretion by the Executive. We agree, however, with the 
proposal in the White Paper^ that the Governor -General and Governors 
in their respective spheres should have imposed upon them a special 
responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, thus enabling them, 
if action isproposed by their Ministers which would have a discriminatory 
. effect, to intervene and, if necessar}^ either to decline to accept their 
advice or (as the case may require) to exercise the special powers which 
flow from the possession of a special responsibility. But, if our subsequent 
recommendations on the subject of legislative discrimination are accepted, 
we think it should be made clear in the Constitution Act that this special 
responsibility extends to the prevention of administrative discrimination 
in any of tl'ie makers in respect of vhich provision against legislative 
discrimination is made under the Act.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraphs 328 and 329 are again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 328 and 329 is postponed. 

Paragraph 330 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 183, line 2, after 
‘{“.dominions.”) to insert (“ These must be settled"^ by mutual agreement, 
when the position of those persons and companies of Dominion origin abeady 
-engaged in professions or trade in India Avill no doubt be specially considered.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 331 is postponed. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by ]\Ir. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks and Mr. Attlee. Page 183, 
lines 10 to 12, ^to leave out from (“ (1) ”) in line 10 to (“ ; but ”) in tine 12, 

^nd to insert (“ that the consent of the Governor-General given in his discretion 
“ should be required to the introduction in the Federal Legislature and the 
“ Provincial Legislature of an}’ measure of the discriminatorv nature set 
out in Proposals 122 and 123 of the White Paper ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Ih, Morgan Jones, Mi. Cocks and Mr. Attlee. Page 183, 
lines 15 to 21, to leave out fi’om (“ elsewhere ”) in line 15 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

* The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 332 is^ again read. 

The furtner consideration of paragraph 332 is postponed. 

^ White Paper, Proposals 18 and 70. 


17 n 
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Paragraph. 333 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Cocks. Page 
to leave out paragraph 333. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 333 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 333 is postponed. 

Paragraph 334 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 335 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 184, line 2, to leave out 
might ’’) and to insert should 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 184, line 3, to leave out 
should not ”) and to insert (“ are not to 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 184, line 6, at the 
end to insert (“ except in the case of coastal trade where we feel that it would' 
* be a sufficient safeguard against unfair discrimination if the previous 
“ consent of tlie Governor-Oeneial w'ere required to any such legislation 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (2). Not Contents (21). 

Mr. Cocks. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury^ 

Mr, Morgan Jones. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. " 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Pankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Beginald Craddockf 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 335 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 335 is postponed. 

Paragraph 336 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Joseph Nall and the Earl of Derby. Page 184, para- 
graph 336, lines 11 to 19, toleave out from India ; ”) In line 11 to the endi 
of the paragraph. 

* The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 336 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 336 is postponed. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John War dlaw -Milne. Page 184, lines 31 to 34, to leave 
•out from drawn ”) in line 31 to ('* subsequently ”) in. line 34 and to insert 
(“on the one hand, between firms or companies, whether domiciled or regis- 
“ tered in India or in the United Kingdom, which at the date of the Act 
** authorising the grant are already engaged in India in the branch of trade op 
** industry which it is sought to encourage or which subsequent to the passing 
‘‘ of the Act acquire a busmess in India previously so engaged and, on the other 
hand, those firms or companies which desire to engage in that branch of 
** trade or industry 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir J ohn Wardiaw-Milne. Page 184, line 39, after (** as ”) 
to insert (“ the character of the enterprise will allow and ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardiaw-Milne. Lines 39 to 41, to leave out from 
'(“ former in line 39 to (“ the ”) in line 41. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 337 is postponed. 

Paragraph 338 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cooks, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Pages 184 
and 186, to leave out paragi*aph 338. 

Objected to. 

On Question. 

Contents (3), Kot Contents (17). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marqixess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Kankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Kail, 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir J ohn Wardiaw-Milne. 

The Earl Winterton did not vote. 

TThe said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 338 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is postponed. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan J ones. 
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Paragraphs 339 to 345 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 346 is again read. 

Tt is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 190, line 32, at 
the end to insert (“ The same principle should apply to members of the- 
Kr.A.M.C. and of the B.A.F. Medical Service.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 346 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 346 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 347 to 453 are again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis 24° Julii, 1934 


Present : 


XiOBD Arc F] BISHOP of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
IVIarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby”. 

Earl Peel. 

Tiscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord EIer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 1 to 56 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 57 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 27, lines 38 and 39, to leave 
out from (“ Province.’- ”) in line 38 to (“ in ”) in line 39 and to insert (“ The 
“ alternative of a union between Sind and the Punjab has long been discussed, 
and there are very strong arguments in favour of it, especially in view of the 
“ joint interest of the two territories in the waters of the Indus. Unfortu- 
“nately, this alternative now seems to be opposed by practically all sections 
of opinion concerned. On a review of all the factors in the problem, we have 
“ reached the conclusion that the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor’s 
“ Province is the best solution possible in present circumstances.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 57 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 57 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 58 to 75 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 76 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 36, line 25, after 
(“ word.”) to insert (“ Nevertheless to prevent misunderstanding, we recom- 
** mend that the Instruments of Instructions should make this plain, and 
further that this special responsibility is not intended to enable the Governor 
“ to stand in the way of social or economic reform merely because it is resisted 
“ by a group of persons who might claim to be regarded as a minority ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 76 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 76 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 77 to 121 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 60, after para- 
graph 121 to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 121A. We have given careful consideration in this connexion to the geati< 

number of seats to be allotted to special interests and in particular to ^ 
representations submitted to us in favour of a substantial increase in the 
number of seats to be allotted to Labour in the new Provincial Legisla- 
tures. Any material alteration in the number of seats allotted to special 

All «amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra, paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and vide supra paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64 — 253) and NOT to the Report asDubhshed 
{Vol. I, Part I). 

^ A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceed- 
ings amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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interests would inevitably involve a reopening of the Commimal Awards 
and we have mdicated above the objections to be seen to this. But 
are in any case of opinion that the representation proposed in the White* 
Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, universities and labour 
may be regarded as striking a just balance between the claims of the 
various interests, and as atfording an adequate representation for them. 
We observe in particular that the representation of labour has been 
increased from 9 seats in the present Provincial Legislative Councils to* 
a total of 38, the present marked difference between the representation 
of labour and of commerce and industry being thus very substantially 
reduced. Having regard to this, to the large number of seats set aside 
for the Depressed Classes (whose representatives will to some extent at 
any rate represent labour interests), and to the extension of the franchise, 
which will bring on the electoral roll large numbers of the poorer and of 
the labouring classes, we are of opinion that the position of labour, the 
importance of which we fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded under 
the proposals embodied in the White Paper.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 121 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 122 to 173 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88, line 15, to leave 
out (“ — ^Federal or Provincial — ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88, lines 23 — 25, to* 
leave out from (“ suggests ”) in line 23 to {“ but ”) in line 25 and to insert 
‘ a statutory Committee of Indian Defence constituted on the lines of the 
“ Committee of Imperial Defence * ”), 

The sa me is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88, line 27, to leave 
out that very fact ”) and to insert (** the elasticity of its constitution ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88. line 30, to leave 
out A consultative body established ”) and to insert (“ An advisory body 
constituted ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88, line 30, after 
(“ body ”) to insert (“ similar to the Committee of Imperial Defence 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 88, after para- 
graph 174, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 174A. In this connexion the question has also been raised of estab- 
lishing a Standing Defence Committee of the Legislatiu*©. While we are 
not unmindful of the advantage of taking steps in this way to build up 
an informed opinion on Defence matters in the Legislature, we consider 
that the question is pre-eminently one to be settled by the Federal 
Legislature itself ; and this principle should, in our view, apply generally 
to all proposals for establishing Standing Committees in connexion with 
various fields of administration.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 175 to 187 are again postponed. 
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Paragraphs 188 to 193 are again considered. 

Provinee and those remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the relations * 
between the Federal Executive and Legislature. It is only necessarv 
here to refer briefly to two special cpmpUcations which are^introducel 
into the Federal problem ; the existence of the Governor- General’s 
Reserved Departments and the question of the ren-esentntmn nftia 
St.te m tl. Kni^tv- On th.V.t point, „ ave'j'Sy .po£ 
frankly of the difficidties presented by a system of dyarchy. Wecan only 
repeat that, faced by a choice in which every conceivable alternative 
involves some division of responsibility and some danger of frictio7 we 
reco^end the alternative which draws the line of division at Defence 
and Foreign Afiairs as corresponding most nearly with the realities of the 
situation , th^, of these, the crucial question, so far as the Legislature is 
concerned, is Defence ; and that on tL question we regS aTAU-India 
Federation as the best, means of ensuring that the Central Legislature 
. wMe discharmng its legitiinate function of discussion and ciiticfsm ^11 
not (m the plirase of the Statutory Commission) seek ‘to mao’nifv ifo 
functions in the reserved field ^ magnify its 

189. On the second point, it will be observed that, under the White p 
G overnor-General is to be directed by his Instrument 
of Instructions to include, so far as possible ’, in his Mmistrv not oulv 
members of important rdnority communities but also“Ssentati?es 
of the States which accede to the Federation. It may be thSt that 
this proposal runs the risk of adding to the possible dangers of 
representation in the Ministry, to Ihich wl h^v^refS in spSg 
the Provinces, the further dangers of territorial representation^ We eon 
scarcely doubt that State reprisentation will alwTysT^^^^^^^^ 

States themselves as an essential element in everfAdudSttn am? 
this fact may be thought likely to retard the growth of political narties 

Centre tian in P^o vfncer for 

the Federal Legislature, though intended to be representative of India 

senU?on ■ tVw clmunal rej?^ 

mentation. In these circumstances, we do not overlook the nossi'bfiitv 

apf-u executive which propounds, and a legislature whic^ 

^ policy, there may be found two bodies each 

tending to beconie, in a classic phrase, ‘ a congress of ambassadors from 

advocate and agent against other agents and advocates.’ This however 
feature of all Federations. Few, if anv, have in practice 
und it possible to constitute an Executive into w'kich an element of 
representation does not in some sense enter, and in the Swiss 

soS t?advJ'nr?^+T“^ ® representation is explicitly laid down ; 

SO rn^t to advance this as an argument against the White Paner 

TeS effect to reject an^All-Indil Federation evL L^an^ulZat 
ideal. Moreover, the limitation of the functions of the Federal Eyerie tivA 

dan“Ss?f both to 

^ communal and territorial representation. Tariffs and 

tions • and^it transport are national, not communal ques- 

with mSrd to the™ ^ “Merest 

a comi^nTifll economic rather than 

centrifnvfll f>e centripetal as well as 

thetdw of e ’ seems to us indeed concei^ble that, until 

lxeSv?such7,?.7''t alignment of parties, a central 

B/xecutive such as we have described may even come to function, as we 
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believe that the Executive of tbe Swiss Confederation functions, as a 
kind of business committee of the Legislature/’) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (18). Not Contents (4). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. Lord Middleton. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. Lord Rankeillour. 

Marquess of Eeading. Sir Eeginald Craddock. 

Sari of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 


The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 188 and 189 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 188 and 189 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 194 to 206 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 207 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 104, line 10, aft^ 
population.”) to insert (“ We have been given to understand that, while 
susceptible of minor adjustment in a few particulars, the scheme has met 
“ with a large measure of support among the States.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 208 to 214 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 107, line 13, to leave out 
f ‘ Money Bills ”) ; line 15, after (“ responsibilities,”) to insert ('‘or would 
afiect the financing of the Federal Government’s requirements ”). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 215 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 215 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 216 to 218 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 219 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 109, to leave out para" 
graph 219 as amended and to insert the "following new paragraph : — 


Distiaetion 

oetwfen 

In 

i»&««soiQistTe 
utl oonciirrent 


219. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White Paper on 
this subject require modification in two directions. In the first place, 
the White Paper draws no distinction between the execution of Federal 
Acts with respect to subjects on which the Federal Legislature is alone 
competent to legislate (List I) and the execution of Federal Acts in the 
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concurrent field (List III). It is evident that in its exclusive filed the 
Federal Government ought to have power to gi ve directions— detailed and 
specific if need he — to a provincial Government as proposed in the White 
Paper. But it is much more doubtful whether it should have such power 
in the concurrent field. The objects of legislation in this field will be 
predominantly matters of provincial concern, and the agency by which 
such legislation will be administered will be almost exclusively a provin- 
cial agency. The Federal Legislature will be generally used as an instru- 
ment of legislation in this field merely from considerations of practical con- 
venience, and, if this procedure were to carry with it automatically an 
extension of the scope of federal administration, the Provinces might 
feel that they were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the other 
hand, the considerations of practical convrenience which w^ould prompt the 
use of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need for se- 
curing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity of legis- 
lation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reasonable unifor- 
mity of administration. We think the solution is to he found in drawing 
a distinction betv7een subjects in the concurrent list which, on the one 
hand, relate, broadly speaking, to matters of social and economic legisla- 
tion, and those which, on the other hand, relate mainly to matters of law 
and order, and personal rights and status. The latter form the larger 
class, and the enforcement of legislation on these subjects would, for the 
most part, be in the hands of the Courts or of the provincial authorities 
responsible for public prosecutions. There can clearly be no question of 
Federal directions being issued to the Courts, nor could such directions 
properly be issued to prosecuting authorities in the Provinces. In these 
matters, therefore, we think that the Federal Government should have 
in law, as they could have in practice, no powers of administrative control. 
The other class of concurrent subjects consists mainly of the regulation of 
mines, factories, employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, ‘.rade 
unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, infectious diseases, elec- 
tricity, and cinematograph films. In respect of this class, we think that 
the Federal Government should, where necessary, have the power to 
issue general directions for the enforcement of the law, but only to the 
extent provided by the Federal Act in question. In view of the^manner 
in which we propose to constitute the Federal Legislature, it is improbable 
that a body so representative of provincial opinion will sanction any 
unreasonable encroachnient upon the provincial field of action ; but, as 
a further safeguard against such encroachment, we think that any clause 
in a statute conferring such powers should require the previous "sanction 
of the Governor General.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 219 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 220 to 244 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 245 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 147, lines 7 to 13, to leave 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to the end of line 13, and to insert 
(•‘ The Provincial claim to income tax has been given added impetus by the 
“ attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. - The entry of the 
States into the Federation removes, indeed, one very serious problem.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 245 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 245 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 246 to 280 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph 281 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 160> 
line 35, after (“ further ”) to insert ('" special and after required ’’) to 
insert for members of the Secretary of State’s services ”). 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 160, 
line 36, after (“ in ”) to insert (*' the insertion of a special provision 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 281 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 281 is postponed. 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 161, 
to leave out paragraph 283 and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

Statui of (“ 283. While we consider that the White Paper provides adequately 

Swvices. for the special protection of members of the Secretary of State’s Services, 

we ap not fully satisfied that the status of other members of the Public 
Services, and of those Services as a whole, has been made sufficiently 
clear either in the White Paper or in any of the investigations and dis- 
cussions which have led up to its preparation. We have already dis- 
cussed in paragraph 89 the measures necessary to safeguard the moral and 
efficiency of the Police Service, including its subordinate ranks. In 
paragraphs 321-325 we shall make certain special proposals in regard to 
judicial appointments. In addition, however, to these special recom- 
mendations, we think it our duty to make certain general obvservations 
on the future of the Public Services as a whole. 

0 ? to Tid '' 283-A. It is natural that the process by which, during recent years, 

pfo^nefai provincial service officers have been gradually subvstitiited for All-India 

Sarvtoes^are aU officers in the transferred departments and greater powers of control have 
^ * been delegated to the Provincial Governments should have tended to 

create a false distinction between the status of the All -India Services 
and that of the Provincial Services. The tendency has almost inevitably 
been to regard the Provincial Services as having ceased to be Crown 
Services, and as having become Services of the Provincial Governments. 
This tendency has been emphasised by the argument, frequently advan- 
ced and accepted in the past both by Indians and Englishmen, that Pro- 
vincial self-government necessarily entails control by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment over the appointment of its servants. THis argument has, no 
doubt, great logicaliorce, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accep- 
ted principles of the British Constitution, namely, that civil servants are 
the servants of the Crown, and that the Legislature should have no control 
over tJieir appointment or promotion and only a very general^ control 
over their conditions of service. ^ Indeed even the British Cabinet has 
come to execise only a very limited control over the Services, control 
being left very largely to the Prime Minister as, so to speak, the personal 
adviser of the Crown in regard to all service matters. The same principle 
applies, of course, equally to the Services recruited by the Secretary of 
State for India, though this fact has been sometimes obscured by inac- 
curate references to the control of Parliament over the All-India Services. 
But whatever misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as' to 
the real status of the Provincial Services, there ought to be no doubt as 
to their status under the new Constituticn. W e have already pointed out 
that under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, including the power to recruit public servants and to regulate 
their conditions of service, will be derived, no longer by devolution from 
the Government of India, but directly by delegation from the Crown, 
t.e., directly from the same source as that from which the Secretary of 
State derives his powers of recruitment. The Provincial Services, no 
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less than the Central Services and the Secretary of State’s Services will, 
therefore, bo essentially Crown Services, and the efficiency and moral of 
those Services will largely depend in the future on the development in 
India of the same conventions as have grown up in England. 

“283B . But, if such conventions are to develop in India as in England, Governor- 
they must develop from the same starting-point, from a recognition that general and 
the Governor, as the personal representative of the Crown and the head of 
the executive government, has a special relation to all the Crown Services, under the 
He will, indeed, be generally bound to act in that relation on the advice rSiJnised as 
of his Ministers, subject to his special responsibility for the rights and beads of 
.legitimate interests of the Services, but his Ministers will bo no less bound p?2vincial 
to remember that advice on matters affecting the organisation of the Services 
permanent executive sor^dcos is a very different thing from advice on 
matters of legislative policy, and that the difference may well affect both 
the circumstances and the form in which such advice is tondorod. Wo 
think, therefore, that the Constitution should contain in its wording a 
definite recognition of the Governor-General and the Governors respec- 
tively as, under the Crown, the heads of the Central (as distinct from 
the All-India) and Provincial Services. Appointments to these Services 
would accordingly run in the name of the G overnor-Goneral and Governor 
respectively, and it would, therefore, follow {see paragraph 277 above) 
that no public servant appointed by the Governor -General or Governor 
will he subject to dismissal, save by order of the Governor-General or 
Governor. 

“2830. But, further than this, it will, in our view, be essential status and 
that the Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should central and 
general legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central and Provincial 
Provincial Services. The Special responsibility of the Governor- S|rvicM not to 
General and Governors would, of course, in any case, extend to securing those All -India 
the legitimate interests as well as the rights of members of those Services ; Services, 
but it is on all grounds desirable that the Executive Government as a 
whole should bo authorised and required by law to give these Services 
■the necessary security. The princixJal existing rights of members of 
these Services are set out in List II of Appendix VII of the White Paper. 

Wo think that the Legislatures, in i)assing Provincial Civil Service Acts 
authorising and requiring the Executive Government to givo those 
services the necessary security, would be well advised to consider whether, 
to moot the new conditions, List II of Appendix VII of the White Paper 
should be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of the same 
Appendix, wherein are sot out the principal existing rights of officers 
appointed by the Secretary of vState. In our view the status and rights 
of the Central and Provincial Services should not be, in substance, inferior 
to the status and rights of persons appointed by the Secretary of State 
in regard to the two main p oints c ovorod by List I . These two points are , 
protection against individual injury amounting to breach of contract and 
against individual unfair treatment through disciplinary action or refusal 
of promotion ; and, secondly, protection against such abritrary alterations 
in the organisation of the Services themselves as might damage the pro- 
fessional prospects of their members generally. On the first point, these 
Provincial Civil Service Acts could not, indeed, determine in detail the 
rates of pay, allowances and pensions, and the conditions of retirement 
of all Civil Servants, nor the ijrocedure to bo followed in considering their 
promotion on the one hand, or, on the other, their dismissal, removal, 

•reduction or formal censure. Such Acts could, however, confer general 
powers and duties for those purposes on the Government, and in regard 
to promotions, they could provide definitely that “canvassing” for 
promotion or appointments shall disqualify the candidate, and that orders 
of posting or promotion in the higher grades shall locjuire the personal 
concurrence of the G ovornor . On tho second point, it is admittodl3^ more 
difficult to give security to tho Services as a whole in respect of their 
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general organisation ; yet the moral of any Service must largely depend 
upon reasonable prospects of promotion, and this must moan that there- 
is a recognised cadre of higher -paid posts which, while naturally subject 
to modification in changing circumstances, will not be subject to violent 
and arbitrary disturbance. A Legislature does nothing derogatory to its 
own rights and powers if it confers upon the Executive by law the duty 
of fixing such cadres and of reporting to the Legislature if any post in 
these cadres is at any time held in abeyance. 

“ 283D. There is, however, one existing right of officers appointed' 
by the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it stands, to civil 
servants in general would be impossible, namely, the right to non- 
votability of salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, nothing derogatory 
again, to the rights and powers of the Legislature in the adoption of a 
special procedure similar to the Consolidated Fund Charges procedure of 
the British Parliament, under which certain salaries are authorised by 
permanent statute instead of being voted annually on estimates of supply, 
and this is, in fact, generally recognised to be a desirable procedure in 
certain circumstances. But, as we point out below,^ in a slightly different 
connection, this procedure could not, in practice, be applied to the salaries 
of all public servants. We think, however, that it might well be applied 
by the Provincial Legislatures to certain classes of officers, and, in 
particular, to the higher grades of all the services. We make this pro- 
posal without prejudice to the proposals in the White Paper which provide 
that certain heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of 
the Provincial Legislatures at all.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 283, 283A, 283B, 2830, and 283D are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 283, 283A, 283B, 2830, and 283I> 
is postponed. 

Paragraphs 284 to 286 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 287 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 163, line 40, to* 
leave out (“ the establishment of Provincial Autonomy”) and to insert 
(“ the date when the new provincial Governments first take office ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 163, line 41, ta 
leave out (‘^ but where ”) and to insert (“ though it is unlikely that a revision 
“ of the question of recruitment by the Secretary of State of officers employed 
under the Federal Government will be appropriate until a later date.. 
Where”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 164, line 2, after 
{“experts,”) to insert (“The Constitution Act should, in our view, make- 
“ provision for enabling the present arrangements for recruitment and control 
“ of the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police to be varied without an 
“ amending Act ; probably procedure by Order in Council, the draft of 
“ which had been approved by both Houses of Parliament, would be most 
“ convenient.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 287 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 287 is prostponed. 

Paragraphs 288 to 299 are again postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 168, 
after Paragraph 299 to insert the following new paragraph ^ 

( “ 299A. Our recommendation that the Forest and Irrigation Services- 
should in future be recruited in India does not, of course, imply that the 
Governments in India should abandon the recruitment of necessary 
personnel from England. The High Commissioner for India in Londoi^ 
1 Infra, para. 304. 
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abeady recruits specialist and expert officers of various kinds in Ena:land 
as the agent of the competent authorities in India, and the Governments 
in India wiJl doubtless continue this practice, or may, for certain pur- 
poses, make use of the Civil Service Commission/') ^ 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 29 9 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 299A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 300 to 305 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 306 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Pao-e 170 line 27 to 
leave out {“ only ”) and to insert (“ direct ’ 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 170, line 32 at the 
;end to insert ( Existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State 'will be 
preserved ). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 306 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 

Paragrafih 307 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 308 is again read. 

it is nioved by the Marquess of Linlithgow Page 171, lines 8 to 23, to leave 
jout finm ( Services ; ) in line 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert 

nooed with satisfaction the resolution of the Home Department 
India, dated July 1th, announcing new rules for the 
“ t^®J‘.®Pi‘^sentation of minorities in the 

T ^ Seryces. ^ In accordance with this resolution the claims of Ando- 
•“ Wr Europeans who at present obtain rather more t£an 

■“ Indian vacancies in the gazetted railway posts for which 

made on an All-India basis will be considered when and if 

“ Dostete^ b? ^ ^ W subordinate 

“ 1 ^ * recruitment will be reseiwed for Anglo-Indians and 

•« We are of opimon that a reference should be included 

■“ to Instructions of the Governor-General and Governors 

to the fact that the legitimate interests of minorities include their due 
“ “ r^® Pubhe Services. It would, of course, be incumbent 

« on the Governor General and Governors in the discharge of their snecial 
“ wa« Xdf i legitimate interests of minorities to see that no cLnge 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 308 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 308 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 309 to 317 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

i“ Samuel Hoare and hir. Butler. Page 177 line 7 after 

‘( fettered.”) to insert “We need hardly add that our^acceptan^e fte 
.proposal to abrogate the statutorv proportion so far as Wters 

to the necessity of continuing™ thi 
“ ^ ^ maintenance of British legal traditions, to recruit a reason- 

“S“<i£'K“&i»LfeSS'5; ” "»■» WSiS'L 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318^ is again read, as amended. 

paragraph 318 is postponed. 

-raragraph 319 is again postponed. ^ 
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Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, Page 177, line 45, to- 
leave out it is for consideration wketlier and to insert We recommend 
that *')• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, line 46, to 
leave out not 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, line 50, at the 
end of the paragraph as amended, to insert (‘‘We should add that in later 
“paragraphs we make recommendations which are designed to confirm and 
“ strengthen the arrangements existing in many Provinces thereby the High 
“ Courts are given a large measure of^ control over the personnel of the 
Subordinate Judiciary ; but we also think that provisions, settling definitely 
“ the nature of the administrative superintendence to be exercised by the 
“ Iligh Courts over the Subordinate Courts in a Province, should find a place 
“ in the new Constitution. ”) 
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The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 321 to 349 are again postponed. 

It is 'moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191, after para- 
graph 349B, to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(“ 349B. It is not unnatural that the holders of privileges such as we 
have described should be apprehensive lest the grant of responsible 
government, and the consequent handing oyer to the control of Ministers 
and Legislatures of all matters connected with land^ revenue administra- 
tion should result in a failure to observe the promises which have been 
extended by Governments in the past to themselves or their predecessors 
in interest. Some of the claims to pptection which have been urged upon 
us in this connexion would be satisfied by little less than a statutory 
declaration which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered and 
unalterable for all time, however strong the justification for its modifica- 
tion might prove to be in the light of changed circumstances, every pro- 
mise or undertaking of the kind made by the British Government in the 
past. We could not contemplate so far-reaching a limitation upon the 
natural consequences of the change to responsible government. We 
recommend, however, that the Constitution Act should contain an appro- 
priate provision requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or 
the Governor, as the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or execu- 
tive, w^hich would alter or prejudice the rights of the possessor of any 
privilege of the kind to which w^ehave referred.*’) 


The Permanent (“ 3490. We have considered whether similar provision should be 

Settlement. made to protect the rights of Zamindars and others who are the successors 

in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and Parts of the United Provinces and Madras was 
made at the end of the 1 8th century. Briefly, the effect of this Settlement 
was to give a proprietary right in land to the class described as Zamindars, 
on the understanding that they collected and paid to Government the 
revenue assessed on that land which was fixed afc rates declared at the 
time to be intended to stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent that 
the position of Zamindars under the Permanent Settlement is very 
different from that of the individual holders of grants or privileges of the 
kind we have just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might 
but for a protection such as we suggest, be swept away by a stroke of the 
pen wuth little or no injury to any but the holder of the vested interest 
himself, the alteration of '’the character of land revenue settlement in 
Bengal, for instance, would involve directly or indirectly the interests 
of vast numbers of the population in addition to those of the compara- 
tively small number of Zamindars proper, and might indeed produce an 
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economic revolution of a most far-reaching character. Consequently, 
no Ministry or Legislature in Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at 
all events carry to a conclusion legislative proposals which would have 
such results unless they ha [ behind them an overwhelming volume of 
public support. We do not dispute the fact that the declarations as to the 
permanence of the Settlement contained in the Regulations under which 
it was enacted could not have been departed from by the British Govern- 
ment so long as that Government was in effective control of land revenue. 
But we could not regard this fact as involving the conclusion that it 
must be placed beyond the legal competence of an Indian Ministry 
responsible to an Indian Legislature which is to be charged inte^' alia with 
the duty of regulating the land revenue system of the Province to alter 
the enactments enabodying the Permanent Settlement, which enactments, 
despite the promises of permanence they contain, are legally sul ject 
(like any other Indian enactmei^t) to repeal or alteration. Nevertheless, 
we feel that the Permanent Settlement is not a matter for which, as the 
result of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can properly disclaim all responsibility. We recommend therefore 
that the Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure any Bill passed by the Legislature which would 
alter the character of the Permanent Settlement.”) 

The same are agreed to. 

New paragraphs 349B and 3490 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 349B and 3490 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 350 to 368 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 369 is again readc 

It is ^oved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page $01, line 23, after 

basis.”) to insert One point of importance does not seem to have been 
“ made sufficiently clear by the Report of the Oommittee. The powers 
I* which the Governor-General will possess of taking action in vir'ue of his 
special responsibilities (including, of course, that relating to any matter 
‘‘ which affects the Reserved Departments) must extend to the giving of 
I' di ections to the Railway Authority. Also bis right in the event of a 
breakdown of the Constitution to assume to himself the powers vested in 
‘‘ any Federal Authority must extend to the powers vested in the Railway 
Authority.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 201, line 24, to 
leave out C also ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 369 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 369 is postponed. 

Paragraph 370 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 201, lines 41 to 43, 
to eave out from (2)2.’’) to the end of the sub-paragraph and to insert 
at end of the sub -paragraph as amended and the powers of the 
“ Governor-General referred to above.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 370 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 is postponed. 

Paragraph 371 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 372 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 207, lines 26 — S3, 
to leave out from Council.”) in line 26 to (“ be ”) in line 33 and to insert 
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It is desirable both on grounds of economy and for other reasons that the 
present centralised system of Audit and Accounts should be maintained, 
. and it is to be hoped that the Provinces will realise the advantages of such 
“ a course. Nevertheless it would be difficult to withhold from an autonomous 
Province the power of taking over its own Audit and Accounts if it desires 
“ to do so, and we think that the Constitution must allow a Province to take 
“ this step subject to the following conditions. Long notice should be given 
“ of the change ; a Provincial Chief Auditor should be appointed whose 
position would be no less independent of the Executive than that of the 
Auditor-General ; a general form of accounts framed on the common basis 
for all the Provinces should continue to ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 372 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 372 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 373 to 379 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 380 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 212, lines 13 to 15, 
to leave out from us ”) in line 13 to (“ It ”) in line 15, and to insert (“ inap- 
propriate that the appointment should be made by the Governor- General 
acting solely on the advice of Federal Ministers.^ We recommend accord- 
ingly that the appointment of High Commissioner should be made by 
the Governor General in his discretion after consultation with his Ministers.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 380 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 381 to 453 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 42 are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pages 1 to 20, that the origi- 
nal paragraphs 1 to 42 be Left out and that the following new pa agraphs be 
considered in lieu of them. The new paragraphs are laid before the Com- 
mittee and are read and are as follows : — 

Page 3 

PART I 

INTRODUCTION 

1, The conditions of the problem with the examination of which 
Statutory we have been entrusted are brilliantly described in the comprehensive 

surve ' which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory Com- 5 
mission. We are not aware that the accuracy ot this survey has been 
impeached, and we are content to take it both as the starting point 
and the text book of our own investigation. Nor, indeed, could we do 
otherwise ; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
disposal to have accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 10 
and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
work of the Commission and our ^ conviction that, if we had not had 
before us the fruits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
should scarcely have been able to enter upon, much less to complete 
within any measurable space of time, the task which Parliament has 15 
imposed upon us. Nevertheless, if the labours of the Commission 
have happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of intro- 
duction the conditions of the Indian problem, there are certain 
elements in it which must so sensibly affect the judgment which we 
are invited to form aud the recommendations 'which it will be our 20 
duty to make that we may be permitted briefly to refer to them. 

Tlie 2. The sub-continent of India, ^ lying between the Himalayas and 

indSir Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570,000 square miles with a 

population now approaching 340,000,000. Of this area British India 

1 i.e., excluding Burma : see infra ^ para. 45. 
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26 comprises about 820,000, and the Indian States 700,000, square 
miles, with populations of about 260,000,000 and 80,000,000* 
respectively. ^ It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking over 
two himdred different languages or dialects, and often as distinct 
from one another in origin, tradition, and manner of life, as are the 
30 nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism 
in one form or another as their religion ; over 77,000,000 are 
followers of Islam ; and the difference between the two is not only 
one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of race, of law, and of 
culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct and 
35 separate civilisations. Hinduism is distinguished by the singular 
phenomenon of caste, which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and which, save in a very restricted field, remains impervious 
to the more liberal philosophies of the West ; the religion of Islam 
on the other hand is based upon the conception of the equality of 
40 man. In addition to these two great communities, there is also to be 
found an infinite variety of other religions and sects, ranging from 
1 1 . 0 ; excluding Burma : see infra, para. 45. 

Page 4 

the simple beliefs of Animism to the mystical speculations of the 
Buddhist. The great majority of the people of India derive their 
living from the soil and practise for the most part a traditional and 
self-sufficing type of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is 
5 very considerable, but owing to the vast nximber of its inhabitants 
the average standard of living is low and can scarcely be compared 
even with that of the more backward countries of Europe. Literacy 
is rare outside urban areas, and even in these the number of literates 
bears but a small proportion to the total population. 

10 3. In its political structure India is divided between British India The Indlatt 

and the Indian States, The latter are nearly 600 in number. 

They include 109 States, among them great States like Hyderabad, 

Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore, the Rulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chamber of Princes ; 128 which 
16 are represented in the Chamber by 12 of their own order elected by 
themselves ; and 327 Estates, Ja-girs, and others which are only 
States in the sense that their territory, often consisting only of a 
few acres, does not form part of British India. The more important 
States within their own territories enjoy all the principal attributes 
20 of sovereignty, but their external relations are in the hands of the 
Paramount Power. The sovereignty of others is of a more restricted 
kind, and over others again the Paramount Power exercises in 
varying degrees an administrative control. 

4. British India consists of nine Governors’ Provinces (excluding Britisli India. 
26 Burma), together with certain other areas administered under the 
Government of India itself. The Governors’ Provinces possess a 
considerable measure of executive and legislative independence ; 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can exercise executive and legislative authority. In 
30 respect of certain matters, known as transferred subjects the 
Provincial Executives are responsible to their Legislatures ; but the 
Governor- General in Council is independent of the Central Legisla- 
ture and responsible only to the Secretary of State and through him to 
Parliament. An official bloc forms part of both the Central and 
35 Provincial Legislatures and in general acts in accordance with the 
wishes of the Governor- General and Provincial Governors respec- 
tively. British India is administered through a number of services, 
some of them all-India services, and some provincial. Of the former 
the most important is the Indian Civil Service, recruited by the 
40 Secretary of State. 
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5. Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 
of British India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 
to enter with more particularity when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 45 
Secretary of State and through him to Parliament ; Provincial 
Executives exercising powers over a wide field, responsible in certain 


Page 5 

matters but not in others to the Provincial Legislatures ; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-making power, 
but with no control over the Executive in one ease and with only 
a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding the measure 
of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the outcome 5 
of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains in 

essence a unitary and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 10 

responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

6. British rule in India stands in no need of apologetics, but it is 
well to remember what its specific achievement has been. It has 
given to India that which throughout the centuries she has never 
possessed, a Government whose authority is unquestioned in any 15 
part of the sub -Continent ; it has barred the way against the foreign 
invader and has maintained tranquillity at home ; it has established 
the rule of law, and, by the creation of a just administration and an 
incorruptible magistracy, it heis secured to every subject of His 

Majesty in British India the right to go in peace about his daily 20 

work and to retain for his own use the fruit of his labours. It is 
well, also, to remember how small is the British element in the 
administrative and judicial services which have been the chief agents 
of this work. The total European population of British India to-day 
including some 60,000 British troops, is only 135,000. The total 25 
British element in the Superior Services is about 3,150, and of these 
there are approximately 800 in the Indian Civil Service and 500 in 
the Indian Police. 


7. The success of British Rule cannot be justly estimated 
without reference to the condition of things which preceded it. 30 
The arts of government and administration were not indeed 
unknown to Moguls, the and the strong hand of the Emperors who 
reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison 
with, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary 35 
monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mogul Empire, 
depended essentially upon the personal qualities of its ruling House, 
and when the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably followed ; nor during its most magnificent period was its 
authority unchallenged either within or without its borders. Its 40 
system of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 
The interests of the subject races were made subservient to the 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; for the 
politic toleration of Akbar found no imitator among his successors. 
The imperial, splendour became the measure of the people’s poverty, 45 
and their sufferings are said by a French observer, long resident at 
the Court of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond the power of words 
to describe. 
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8. There are pages in the history of India, between the collapse 
of the Mogul Empire and the final establishment of British period, 
supremacy, which even to-day cannot be read without horror. With 
but brief intervals of relief," vast tracts were given over to the 
5 internecine struggles of the princes, the guerilla warfare of petty 
chiefs, and the exactions of Indian and European adventurers ; and 
to townsmen and peasants alike, the helpless victims of malice 
domestic, foreign levy, and (the whole apparatus of) anarchy, it might 
have seemed that the^ sum of human misery was complete. It is in 
10 the improvement which has taken place in Indian agriculture since 
the establishment of peace and security, that the Royal Commission 
in 1928 found a measure of the extent to which husbandry had been 
injured and its progress delayed by the long period of disorder and unrest 
that preceded the British occupation. 

15 9. Such were the conditions out of which British rule created itestoratfoD 

a new and stable polity, not without the support and co-operation of peace axKi 
of Indians themselves. Peace and order were re-established, the 
relations of the Indian States with one another and with the Crown 
were finally determined, and the rule of law made elective through- 
20 out the whole of British India. On this solid foundation the majestic 
structure of the Government of India rests, and it can be claimed 
with certainty that in the period which has elapsed since 1858, when 
the Crown assumed supremacy over all the territories of the East 
India Company, the intellectual and material progress of India 
25 has been greater than it was ever within her power to achieve during 
any otner period of her long and chequered hivstory. 


10. We have emphasised the magnitude of the British achievement 
in India because it is this very achievement that has created the constituiaonal* 
problem which we have been commissioned by Parliament to 
30 consider. By transforming British India into a single unitary 
State, it has engendered among Indians a sense of political unity. 

By giving that State a Government disinterested enough to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter, and powerful enough to control the 
disruptive ^ forces generated by religious, racial and linguistic 
35 divisions, it has fostered the first beginnings, at least, of a sense of 
nationality, transcending those divisions. By establishing conditions 
in which the performance of the fundamental functions of govern- 
ment, the enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of 
an upright administration, have come to be too easily accepted 
4:0 as a matter of course, it has freed the mind of an acute and ingenious 
race to turn to other things — and, in particular, to speculation upon 
the forms of government. Finally, by directing this speculation 
towards the object lessons of British constitutional history and by 
accustoming the Indian student of government to express his 
45 political ideas in^ the English language, it has favoured the growth 
of a body of opinion inspired by two familiar British conceptions ; 
that good government is not enough without self-government,, 
and that the only form of self-government worthy of the name is. 
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f overnment by Ministers responsible to an elected Legislature., 
ndians, so trained and influenced, have not been slow to observe 
that the Government of India has itself been one of the most 
significant ^ examples of this principle of responsibility : for its 
5 accountability to Parliament, so constantly insisted on by English- 
men of all schools of political thought, has given it a quality of 
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stability and permanence impossible of attainment otherwise under a 
system of personal rule. 

1 Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality 

aspirations. these political aspirations is frankly recognised at the outset. 10 

There is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very 
just appreciation of the benefits derived from the British connection, 
but the attachment of a people to its government is not always 
determined by a dispassionate calculation of material interest, still 
less by sentiments of mere gratitude. The subtle ferments of 15 
education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
of _ nationalit)’ to which we have referred, have combined to create a 
public opinion in India which it would be a profound error for 
rarliament to ignore. It is true, of course, that those who entertain 
these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the vast popu- 20 
lation of India _and^ that, in these circumstances, alleged mani- 
festations of public opinion are often of doubtful value. Nevertheless, 
a public opinion does exist, strong enough to afiect what has been 
tne main strength of the Government of India for many generations 
— ^its instinctive acceptance hy the mass of the Indian people. To 25 
the^ cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population, an 
equitable land revenue settlement and the timely advent of the 
monsoon may he of more importance than any projects of con- 
stitutional reform ; hut, when they find that neither just admini- 
stration nor good monsoons can ensure a remunerative price for 30 
their produce, their lack of political ideas may make them more, 
rather than less, receptive of political arguments. History has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness 
of a people hy the standard of its least instructed class, and the 
creation of the British Empire, as we know it to-day. ha? been mainly 35 
due to the fact that, for the last hundred and fifty years, British 
policy has been guided by a more generous appreciation of the value, 
and a iuster estimate of the influence, of what is sometime-: called a 
politically-minded class. 

12. British policy has certainly been so guided in India during 40 
Wldf ^ recent years. It has conferred oh the people of India, by the Act 
of 1919. wide pow^'ers of self-government and, during the last six or 
seven years, from the appointment of the Statutory Commission 
onwards, it has been consistently directed to working out, in free 
collaboration with Indians themselves, the lines of a new and more 45 
permanent constitution. In particular, for the first time in the 
history of India representatives of her Princes and peoples have sat 
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for many months in council with representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government and of the great political Parties of the United 
Kingdom ; and, for the first time in the history of Parliament, 
Indian delegates have taken part in the proceedings of a Joint 
ISelect Committee and have illuminated our discussions, ^ ev#^n if 5 
circumstances forbade them to share our responsibilities. But, 
above all, in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Parliament has set 
cut, finally and definitely, the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 
Subsequent statements of policy have added nothing to the substance 
of this declaration, and we think it well to quote it here in full, as 10 
settling once and for all the attitude of the British Parliament and 
people towards the political aspirations of which we have spoken : — 

‘‘ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
fox the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and ^for the gradual development of 15 
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self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the empire : 

“ And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 
20 only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that 

substantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 

“ And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
^ for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

25 “ And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 

must bo guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be repOFed 
in their sense of responsibility : 

30 “ And whereas concurrently with the gradual development 

of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
35 own responsibilities 

13. But a recognition of Indian aspirations, while it is the Oonstitutlonfr 
necessary preface to any study of Indian constitutional problems, practfcel 
is an insufficient guide to their solution. Responsible government 
to which those aspirations aro mainly directed to-day, is not an 
40 automatic device which can be manufactured to specification. It 
is not even a machine which will run on a motive power of its own. 

The student of government who assumes that British constitutional 
theory can be applied at will in any country, misses the fact that 
it could not be successfully applied even in Great Britairi if it were 
45 not modified in a hundred ways by unwritten laws and tacit con- 
ventions. It is not uimatural that, in the words of the Statutory 
Commission, most of the constitutional schemes propounded by 
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Indians should closely follow the British model, but the successful 
working of that model postulates the existence of certain conditions, 
which are as essential as they are difficult to define. As Lord Bryce 
has remarked, “ the English constitution, which we admire as a 
6 masterpiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism, 
would anywhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers .... 

It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate 
and of habits which centuries have been needed to instil It is 
superfluous to adduce examples, but two of the most important 
10 may be cited ; the powers of the Prime Minister and the position 
of the Civil Sei’vice. Of the first Mr. Gladstone said that “nowhere 
in the world does so great a substance cast so small a shadow ” ; 
of the second Professor Lowell has pointed out that both the civil 
servant’s “abstinence from politics” and his “permanence of 
15 tenure ” have been “secured by the force of public opinion hardening 
into tradition, and not by the sanction of law.” Above all, the 
understanding and habits of which Lord Bryce speaks are in the 
main the creation of, as they have in their turn helped to promote, 
the growth of mutual confidence between the great parties in the 
20 State, a confidence based on the fundamental beliefs, transcending the 
political differences of the hour, which each has come to repose- 
in the good faith and motives of the other. Experience has shown 
only too clearly that a technique which the Biitish people have thus 
painfully developed in the course of many generations is not to be- 
25 acquired by other communities in the twinkling of an eye ; nor,. 
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when acquired, is it likely to take tho same form as in Groat Britain, 
but rather to bo moulded in its course of development by social 
conditions and national aptitudes. 

Difference 14. Experionce has shown, too, how easily the framers of written 

fett^and^^ constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies, succeeding 30 

spirit of only in reproducing what they suppose to bo tho letter of British 

^Slfeitional constitutional theory, while ignoring tho spirit and tho living growth 
doctrine, of British constitutional practice. The classic instance of such 
misconceptions is offered by tho constitution of the United States 
whoso authors decided “ to keep the legislative branch absolutely 35 
distinct from tho executive branch,” largely because “ they believed 
such a separation to exist in tho English, which the wisest of them 
thought the best constitution.”* That error may seem absurd 
enough to modern students of pohtics, but tho mere copyist of British 
institutions would fall into even more dangerous errors to-day if he 40 
wore to assume that an Act of Parliament can establish similar 
institutions in India merety by reproducing such provisions as are 
to be found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. It is 
certain, on tho contrary, as we shall show, that such an Act must 
seek to give statutory form to many “ safeguards ” which are 46 
essential to the proper working of parliamentary government, but 
which in Great Britain have no sanction save that of established 
custom ; and, when this is done, it will remain true that parlia- 
* mentary government in India may well develop on lines different 
from those of government at Westminster. 60 

* Bagehot : The British Constitution, 
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Oonstitutional then, tho long collaboration of Englishmen and Indians 

<i®veiopment during recent years is to result in tho enactment of a constitution 
wlutlonary, which will work successfully under Indian conditions, we shall do 
well to discard theories and analogies and, instead, to base our 
scheme on tho government of India as it exists to-day. That was the 6 
lino of approach which was adopted by tho Statutory Commission 
and which has increasingly boon followed in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conferences and in our own consultations with the 
Indian delegates, Tt is also the line which Parliament has followed 
in tho past in framing tho constitutions of tho self-governing 10 
Dominions. If the constitutions of Canada, Australia, Now Zealand 
and South Africa wore framed on the British model, it was not 
because Parliament decided on theoretical grounds to reproduce 
that model in those countries, but because government in those 
countries had been long conducted on British principles and had 15 
already grown into general conformity with British practice. If 
these constitutions, enacted over a period of more than forty years, 
differ from one another in certain points', those difforoncos are not 
to be’ attributed to change in British constitutional theory, so much 
as to variations in the experience and practice of the particular 20 
communities themselves. In India, too, there is already a system of 
government which, while possessing many special characteristics, is 
no less based on British principles, and is no less a living organism. 
Already, long before either the Morley-Minto or the Montagu- 
Chehnsford reforms, that government had shown a marked tendency 25 
to develop on certain lines. Tho safest hypothesis on which we 
can proceed, and tho one most in accordance with our constitutional 
history’’, is that the future government of India will bo successful 
in proportion as it represents, not a new creation substituted for an 
old one, but the natural evolution of an existing government and the 30 
natural extension of its past tendencies. 
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16. It is from this point of view that Parliament may well approach Provincial 
the first and basic proposal which has been submitted to us Autonomy as 
tue proposal to found the new constitutional system in India! “pment 
36 on the principle of Provincial Autonomy. That proijosal has 
been so Wly considered and so precisely formulated by the. 
statutory Commission that we do not propose to discuss its aetails 
in this introductory part of our. Report. It is. however. imporSnt 
to ob-erve that, iar-reaching as is this constitutional chanae. it is 
40 not a break with the past. Every student of Indian problems 

Committee of 

1919 to the Statutory Commission, and from the Statutory Com- 
mission onwards has been driyen in the direction of Provincial 
Autonomy not by any abstract love of decentralisation, but by the 
45 inexorable force of facts. Moreover, the same facts had already set 
the Government of India moving in the same direction, long before 
the emergence of the constitutiomal problem in its present form 
I^hen that problem did emerge, a long and steadj process “f 
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administrative devolution from the Government of India to the 

Smrriie profoundly affected the whole 

sxrucTure^ of Indian administration. In particular, this crradual 

S hT^tendid'^tTii^^®^ .produced three important results. It 
« had tended to remove Provincial administration from the immediate 

Government and, by thus weakening the 
h/d r administrators to Parliament it 

had perhaps, rendered inevitable the introduction, in some degref 
of local responsible, government. At the same time, it hid Sed 
iOto make the Provinces the centres of the deiXment of sS 
services and it had also tended to transfer to the Provincial Executives 
responsibility for the pre.<=ervation of iL and K 

three changes the three main feature.s of Provinciai 
Autonomy are dmectly derived. lov -uciai 

of llJnVht of 1919 introduced a large mea.suie Abolition of 

ot responsible government in the Provinces, and the governments 

oZ“™“ii5r rr ».rrthK a ss 

we Tu ^ widely as to the success of this experiment, but 

30 thot conclusion reached by the Statutory^CommiLion 

tie Hm K now reached 'a stage when it has “o^ 

Provinces, as the Cominis=^ion pointed out,thoiis:h 
to elcnnr^L'^®^^i‘i?if' responsibility, has sometimes tended 

25 is an n+tr'K 1 ^ y difierent attitude. A sense of responsibility 
at will d® /^^l^oter, not a garment to be put on or discarded 
ma^ De particular s'^ocial function* which the wearer 

wX attending at the moment. The Statutory Commission 

I poliGcallv'fnr the * 'I?! 

30 leLMlibptlr ^ of their own actions ; and their sense of 

menu i^ «ni;/ enormously weakened if the action of govern- 

“r chus?= ' watertight compartments, partitioned off bv 
StLuW ^ constitution. Hence, the recommendation of thb 
shoild be d'" "I® endorse, that the dyarchic system 

35 uenXlv Provincial Ministers should be made 

b5 generally respons.ble ov^^^^ whole field of Provinciai government. 

that i, + T' sphere of =ocial administration, it is evident Ueeponsible 

tnat a point has been reached where further progress depemds unon government 

to lin .S“«i. 

■conditions. Englishmen may legitimately claim that, for the greater 
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part of her material and intellectual progress, India lias been mainly 40< 
indebted to Britisb rule. But from one aspect of Indian life Britisn 
rule bas tended to stand aside : it ha? followed a policy of neutrality 
and non interference in all matters which touch the religions of India, 
it is not difficult to justify that policy : but so closely are the habits 
and customs of the people bound up with their religious beliefs that 45 
the effect has been to put grave obstacles in the way of social 
legislation by the Government of India in such matt'^r.'^ (to name 
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only two obvious instances) as child marriage and the problem of 
the untouchables. These obstacles can only be removed by Indian 
hands. We are under no illusion as to the difficulty of that task, 
but we are clear that under responsible^ government alone can it be 
attempted with any prospect of success. 5 


Esaenceot 19. But the third aspect of Provincial Autonomy is still, as it has 

horn time immemorial, the most difficult and the most 
important. Among the many problems arising out of the process of 
devolution, the most vital one i.s how best to ensure the continuity 
of the Provincial executives in the performance of what, in an earlier 10 
paragraph, we referred to as the fundamental functions of govern- 
ment : the enforcement of law and order, and the maintenance of 
an upright administration. Because these are the fundamental 
functions of government and because there is no greater danger to 
good government than the tendency to take their performance for 15 
granted, we have come, as will lat^f appear, to the same conclusion 
as the ^ Statutory Commission, that Provincial Ministers must be made 
responsible for their performance. But it is well to remember what, 
according to British constitutional practice, is the nature of that 
responsibility. ^ It is a responsibility which no executive can share 20 
with any legislature, however, answerable it may be to that 
legislature for the manner of its discharge. ^ That has been true of 
the relationship of the Government of India to Parliament in the 
past ; it must remain true of the relationship of Provincial Ministers 
to Provincial Legislatures in the future. It is appropriate that this 25 
principle of executive independence should be expressed in the 
Constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsibilities 
on the Governor as the head of the Provincial executive. This 
raises a wider question on which a further word must be said. 


Brltisb 
conception of 
Parliamentary 
government. 


20. In establishing, or extending, parliamentary government in 30 
the Provinces, Parliament must ^ take into account the facts of 
Indian life. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in the 
United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors: 
the principle of majority ‘rule ; the willingness of the minority for 
the time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence 35 
of two organised political parties differing on questions of policy, 
but each confident (in the other’s good faith and public spirit ; and, 
finally the existence of a mobile body of political opinion, owing no 
permanent allegiance to either Party and therefore able, by its 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements on one side or 40 
the other, to keep the vessel on an even keeh In India none of these 
factors can be said to exist to-day. There are no parties, as we 
understand them, and no' mobile body of political opinion. In 
their place we are confronted with the age-old antagonism of Hindu 
and Muhammedan, representatives not only of two religions but ^ of 45 
two civilisations, with numerous self-contained and exclusive 
minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
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■suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and with the rigid 
divisions of caste (itself a denial of every democratic principle). In 
these circumstances, communal representation must be accepted as 
inevitable at the present time, but it is a strange commentary on some 
h of the democratic professions to which we have listened. We 
lay stress on these facts because in truth they are of the essence of 
the problem and we should be doing no good service to India by 
glazing them over. These difficulties must be faced, not only by 
Parliament, but by Indians themselves. It is impossible to predict 
10 whether, or how soon, a new sense of provincial citizenship, combined 
with the growth of parties representing divergent economic and social 
interests, may prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the 
religious and racial cleavages which thus dominate Indian political 
life. Meanwhile it must be recognised that, if free play were given 
15 to the powerful forces which would be set in motion by an unqualified 
system of parliamentary government, the consequences would be 
disastrous to India, and perhaps irreparable. In these circumstances, 
the successful working of parliamentary government in the Provinces 
must depend, in a special degree, on the extent to which Parliament 
50 can translate the customs of the British constitution into statutory 
“ safeguards.’* 


21. That word, like other words repeatedly used in recent dis- 
cussions, has become a focus of misunderstandings both in England with 
and India. To many Englishmen it conveys the idea of an inefiective gownment, 
55 rearguard action, masking a position already evacuated ; to many 
Indians it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers inconsistent 
with any real measure of responsible government Since it is too 
late to invent a new terminology, we must make it clear that we use 
the word in a more precise and quite different sense. On the one 
50 hand, the safeguards we contemplate have nothing in common with 
those mere paper declarations which have been sometimes inserted 
in constitutional documents, and which are dependent for their 
validity cn the goodwill or the timidity of the men or the institutions 
1o whom the real substance of power has been transferred. They 
55 represent, on the contrary (to quote a very imperfect but significant 
analogy) a retention of power as substantial and as fully endorsed 
by the laws, as that vested by the Constitution of the United States 
in the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Army — but more 
extensive both in lespect of their scope and in respect of the cir- 
40 cumstances in which they can be brought into play. On the other 
hand, they are not only not inconsistent with some form of responsible 
government, but in the present circumstances of India it is no paradox 
to say that they are the necessary complement to any form of it, 
without which it could i ave little or no hope of success. It is in 
45 exact proportion as Indians show themselves to be not only capable 
of taking and exercising responsibility but able to supply the missing 
factors in Indian political life of which we have spoken, that both the 
need for safeguards and their use will disappear. We propose to 
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examine later in this eport the nature of the safeguards required, 
but we think it right to formulate here what seem to us to be the 
essential elements in the new constitutional settlement which these 
safeguards should be designed to supply. 

^ X so that’ opportunity may be afiorded 

; for the natural processes of evolution with a minimum of alteration ^ 
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in the constitutional framework itself. The deplorable and paralys- 
ing efiect of prescribing a fixed period for constitutional reyision> 
requires no comment in the light of events since 1919 ; but we are- 
also impressed with the advantage of giving full scope for the 10 
development in India of that indefinable body of understanding, of 
political instinct and of tradition, which Lord Bryce, in the passage- 
which we have quoted, postulates as essential to the working of our* 
own constitution. The success of a ^ constitution depends, indeed, 

T. r more upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon 15 
its formal provisions. It is impossible to foresee, so strange and 
perplexing are the conditions of the problem, the exact lines which 
constitutional development will eventually follow, and it is, therefore, 
the more desirable that those upon whom responsibility will rest 
should have all reasonable scope for working out their own salvation 20 
by the method of trial and error. In other words, as the Statutory 
Commission emphasised in their Eeport, the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

23. Next, there is the necessity for securing strong Executives 
in the Provinces. We have little to add to what ^ the Statutory 25 
Commission have written on this point, and in our judgment they 
do not exaggerate when they say that nowhere in the world is there 
such frequent need for courageous and prompt action as in India 
and that nowhere is the penalty for hesitation and weakness greater. 

We do not doubt that Indian Ministers, like others before them, 30- 
will realise this truth, but, in view of the parliamentary weaknesses 
which we have pointed out, the risk of divided counsels and therefore 
of feebleness in action is not one which can be ignored. We have 
no wish to underrate the legislative function ; but in India the 
executive function is, in our judgment, of overriding importance. 35 
In the absence of disciplined political parties, the sense of responsi- 
bility may well be of slower growth in the Legislatures, and the 
threat of a dissolution can scarcely be the same j otent instrument 
in a country where, by the operation of a system of communal 
representation, a newly elected Legislature will often have the same lO- 
complexion as the old . We touch here the core of the problem of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, and we shall 
examine it in greater detail in the body of our Eeport. Here, we 
content ourselves with saying that there must be (to quote again 
the Statutory Commission) an executive power in each Province 46 
which can step in and save the situation before it is too late, and this 
power must be vested in the Governor. 
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(or an efficient 24. But, further, a strong Executive is impossible and the power 

administration; thus vested in the Governor would be useless, in the absence of a 
pure and efficient administration the backbone of all good govern- 
ment. The establishment of a public service, at once distinterested 
and incorruptible, is not the least of the benefits which British rule 5 
has given to India, and it is perhaps the most prized. But the 
efficiency of a service is no less vital than its honesty. In no country 
perhaps does the whole fabric of government depend to a greater 
degree than in India upon its administration ; and it is indeed 
literally true, as the ^ Statutory Commission observe, that the life of 10 
millions of the population depends on the existence of a thoroughly 
efficient admimstrative^ system. But no service can be efficient if 
it has cause for anxiety or discontent. It is therefore essential 
that those whose duty it is to work this system should be freed from 
anxiety as to their status and prospects under the new constitution, 16 
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and that new entrants should not be discouraged by any apprehension 
of inequitable treatment. W© have every hope that such anxieties 
or apprehensions will prove unfounded, but they may be none the 
less real on that account ; and, so long as they exist, it is necessary 
20 that all reasonable measures should be taken to quiet them. 

25. Lastly, there must be an authority in India, armed with an 

adequate powers, able to hold the scales evenly between conflicting i^thority to 
interests and to protect those who have neither the influence nor told scales 
the ability to protect themselves. Such an authority will be as letw^n 

25 necessary in the future as experience has proved it to be in the past, conaicting 
It must, generally speaking, be vested primarily in the Provincial 
Governors, but their authority must be closely linked with, and must 
be focussed in, a similar authority vested in the Governor-General, 
as responsible to the Crown and Parliament for the peace and 
30 tranquillity of India as a whole, (and for the protection of all the weak 
and helpless among her people). This leads us naturally to a consi- 
deration of the next point in the Indian constitutional problem — 
the form and character of the Central Government. 

26. If the establishment of Provincial autonomy marks, not so Provincial 
35 much a new departure, as the next stage in a path which India 

has long been treading, it is the more necessary that, on entering readiustment 
this stage, we should pause to take stock of the direction in which 
we have been moving. We have spoken of unity as perhaps the 
greatest gift which British rule has conferred on India ; but, in 
40 transferring so many of the powers of government to the Provinces 
and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent 
political life of their own, we have been running the inevitable 
risk of weakening or even destroying that unity. Provincial 
Autonomy is, in fact, an inconceivable policy unless it is accom- 
46 panied by such an adaptation of the structure of the Central 
Legislature as will bind these autonomous units together. In other 
words, the necessary consequence of Provincial Autonomy in British 
India is a British-India Federal Assembly. In recent discussions. 
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the word ‘ federation ” has become identified with the proposals 
for an All-India Federation and for the establishment, in the 
common phrase, of “ responsibility at the Centre,” both of which 
proposals we shall have to discuss in a moment. But federation is, 

6 of course, simply the method by which a number of governments, 
autonomous in their own sphere, are combined in a single State. 

A Federal Legislature capable of performing this function need not 
necessarily control the Federal Executive through responsible 
Ministers chosen from among its members ; indeed, as we shall 
10 show later, the central government of a purely British-India 
Federation could not, in oui* opimon, be appropriately framed 
niodel. But a Federal Legislature must be constituted on 
different lines from the central legislature of a unitary State. The 
Statutory Commission realised this truth and proposed a new form 
16 of legislature at the Centre specifically designed to secure the 
essential unity of British India. As will later appear, we agree in 
general with the Commission’s recommendations on this point, 
and we prefer them to the proposals contained in the White Paper. 

27. Of course, in thus converting a unitary State into a Federation Necessity for 
20 we are taking a step for which there is no exact historical precedent, fgafni?® 

M eaerations have commonly resulted from an agreement between centtifuga! 
mdependent or, at least,' autonomous governments, surrendering 
a defined part of their sovereignty or autonomy to a new central 
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organism. At the present moment, the British-India Provinces 
are not even autonomous, for they are subject to both the adminis- 25 
trative and the legislative control of the Government of India, 
and such authority as they exercise has in the main been devolved 
upon them under a statutory rule-making power by the Governor 
General in Council. We are faced, therefore, with the necessity of 
creating autonomous units and combining them into a federation 30 
by one and the same act. But it is obvious that we have no 
alternative. To create autonomous units without any corresponding 
adaptation of the existing Central Legislature would be, as the 
Statutory Commission saw, to give full play to the powerful centri- 
fugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to counter- 35 
act them and to ensure the continued unity of India. We obviously 
could not take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament 
a course fraught with such serious risks. The actual establishment 
of the new central legislature may, without danger, be deferred for 
so long as may be necessary to complete arrangements for an AU- 40 
India Federation, if Parliament should decide to adopt that policy, 
but its form must be defined in the Constitution Act itself. 


The Indian 
States and an 
All India 
federation. 


28. The same reasoning does not, however, apply to the further 
proposal laid before us, that the Constitution Act should also 
determine the form and conditions of an All -India Federation, 45 
including the Indian States. This is a separate operation, which 
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may proceed simultaneously with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy and the reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but 
which must be carried out by different methods and raises quite 
distinct issues of policy. We will leave questions of method to be 
considered in the body of our Report, but the issues of policy must 5 
be briefly discussed here. 

Uifflcultifts of a 29. The Statutory Commission looked forward to the ultimate 
lomposed^of establishment of a Federation of Indian States and Provinces, and 
disparate unltB. they recommended that, until this ideal could be realised, policies 

affecting British India and the States should be discussed between 10 
the parties in a consultative but not legislative council of Greater 
India, consisting of representatives drawn from the States and the 
British India Legislature. The Commission did not anticipate that 
the Princes would be willing to enter an All-India Federation with- 
out some preliminary experience of the joint deliberation which they 15 
had suggested on matters of common concern, and no doubt the 
Commission saw in this procedure the means of overcoming, by a 
process of trial and error, the difficulties of establishing an All-India 
Federation. These difficulties are obvious, and again, they are 
quite distinct from the difficulties involved in the constitution of a 20 
British-India Federation. The main difficulties are two : that the 
Indian States are wholly different in status and character from the 
Provinces of British India and that they are not prepared to federate 
on the same terms as it is proposed to apply to the Provinces. On 
the first point, the Indian States, unlike the British-India Provinces, 26 
possess sovereignty in various degrees and they are, broadly speaking, 
\mder a system of personal government. Their accession to a 
Federation cannot, therefore, take place otherwise than by the 
voluntary act of the Ruler of each State and, after accession, the 
representatives of the acceding State in the Federal Legislature will 30 
be nominated by the Ruler and its subjects will continue to owe 
allegiance to him. On the second point, the Rulers have made it 
clear that, while they are willing to consider federation now with the 
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Provinces of British India on certain terms, they conW not. as 
35 sovereign States, agree to the exercise by a Federal t^overnment in 
relation to them of a range of powers identical in all respects with 
those which that Government will exercise in relation to the 
Provinces on whom autonomy has yet to be conferred. We have 
here an obvious anomaly : a Federation composed of disparate 
40 constituent units, in which the powers and authority of the Central 
Government vdll difier as between one constituent unit and another, 

30. Against these undoubted difficulties, we have to place one Unitv of India 
great consideration of substance, which appears to us to outweigh 
the disadvantages of any formal anomalies. The unity of India conptitutionai 
45 on which we have laid so much stress is dangerously imperfect so sta^ 

long as the Indian States have no constitutional relaticnship with and niitisii 
British India. It is this fact, surely, that has influenced the Rulers 
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of the Indian States in their recent policy. They remain perfectly 
free to continue, if they so choose, in the political isolation which has 
characterized their history since the establishment of the British 
connexion. But they have, it appears, become keenly conscious of 
5 the imperfections cf" the^ Indian policy as it exists to day. A com- 
pletely united Indian polity cannot, it is true, be established either 
now or, so far a.s human foresight can extend, at any time. In most 
respects, the anomalies to which we have referred are the necessary 
incidents, not merely of the introduction of an All-India Federation 
10 at this moment, but of its introduction at any time in the future. 

So far as we are aware, no section of opinion in this country or in 
British Ineba is prepared to forego an All-India Federation as an 
ultimate aim of British policy. Certainly,^ the Statutory Com- 
naission was not prepared to do so, and it is the ideal which they 
15 indicated in their report which has since won so much support 
among the Indian Princes. The question for decision is whether 
the measure of unitv w'hioh can be achieved by an All-India Federa- 
tion,^ imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strength, 
stability, and prosperity on India as a whole— that is to say, both on 
20 the States and on British India. To this question, there can, we 
think, be only one answer, an affirmative one ; and that answer 
does not rest only,^ or even chiefly, on the kind of general considera- 
tions which naturally appeal most strongly to Englishmen. From 
the point of view^ of Englishmen, it is, indeed, evident enough that 
25 Ruling Princes who have been in the past the firmest friends of 
British rule, but who have sometime felt their friendship tried by 
decisions of the Government of India running counter to what they 
believed to be the interests of their States and peoples, may be 
expected, as members^ of a Federation, to strengthen it precisely in 
30 those directions in which Englishmen fear that it may prove weak, 
and to become helpful collaborators in policies which they are at 
present inclined to criticise or even to obstruct. Bub an even 
stronger, and a much more concrete, argument is to be found in the 
existing economic condition of India. 

35 31. The existing arrangements under which economic policie®) 

vitally affecting the interests of India as a whole have to be and l-itisii ^ 
formulated and carried out are being daily put to an ever-increasing 
strain, as the ^ economic life of India develops. For instance, any 
imposition of internal indirect taxation in British India involves, 

40 with few exceptions, the conclusion of agreements with a number of 
States for concurrent taxation within their hrontiers, or, in default 
of such agreement, the establishment of some system of internal 
customs duties— an impossible alternative, even if it were not 
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precluded by the terms of the Crown’s treaties with some States, 
worse than this, India may be said even to lack a general customs 45 
system uniformly applied throughout the sub-Continent. On the 
one hand, with certain exceptions, the States are free themselves 
to impose internal customs policies, which cannot but obstruct 

Page 19 

the flow of trade. Even at the maritime ports situated in the 
States, the administration ' of ^ the tariffs is imperfectly co-ordinated 
with that ot the British India ports, while the separate rights of 
the States in these respects are safeguarded by long-standing treaties 
or usage acknowledged by the Crown. On the other hand, tariff 5 
policies, in which every part of India is interested, are laid down by 
' a, Government ot India and British-India legislature in which no 
Indian State has a voice ; though the States constitute somewhat 
less than half the area and one-sixth of the population of India. 
Even where the Government of India has adequate powers to impose 10 
internal indirect taxation or to control economic development, as in 
the cases of salt and opium, the use of those powers has caused 
much friction, and has oiten left behind it, in the States, a sense of 
injustice. Moreover, a common company law for India, a common 
banking law, a common body of legislation on copyright and trade- 15 
marks, a common system of^ communications, are alike impossible. 
Conditions such as these, which have caused trouble and uneasiness 
in the past, are already becoming, and must in the future increasingly 
become, intolerable as^ industrial and commercial development 
^reads from British India to the States. On all these points the 20 
Federation now contemplated would have power to adopt a common 
policy. That common policy should be subject, no doubt, to some 
reservation of special treaty rights by certain States and. in the 
States generally, its enforcement would, in many respects, rest with 
officers appointed by the State Rulers; but, even so modified, it 25 

would mark a long step from incoherence towards order. In these 

times, when experience is daily proving the need for the *cloS 0 

co-ordination of policies, we cannot believe that Parliament, while 
introducing a new measure of decentralisation in British India, 
would be wise to neglect the opportunity now offered to it of 3D 

establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

Tke States and AU-India Federation thus presents solid advantages from 

responsibility the point of view alike of His Majesty Government, of British India 
at tbe Centre, Indian States. But the"^ attraction of the idea to the 

States clearly depends on the fulfilment of one condition : bhat, in 35 
acceding to the Federation, they should be assured of a real voice 
in the determination of its policy. The Princes have, therefore, 
stated clearly in their declaration that they are willing now to enter 
an All-India Federation, but only if the Federal Government is a 
responsible and not an irresponsible government. This brings us to 40 
the last of the main issues which ""have been submitted to our 
consideration, the issue whether in the common phrase, there shall 
or shall not be any degree of ‘‘ responsibility at the Centre.” 

Bespopsibnity 33. It is obvious, at the outset, that the very ground on which 
StatM not a Princes advocate responsibility at the Centre in an All-India 45 

so!S)notfcbe Federation constitutes the strongest possible argument against 
prooiem. responsibility at the Centre in a purely British India Federation ; for 
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a British India Centre would have to deal, as now, with matters 
intimately affecting the States, yet would, as now, be unable to 
give the States any effective voice in its deliberations. If the States 
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are irked by the exercise of such powers by the present G-overnment 
■5 of India, their exercise by Ministers responsible to a ppely British 
Indian electorate could hardly fail to lead to serious friction. Indeed, 
the position of ^ the Governor-General m such circumstances, as the 
sole representative of the Crown in its treaty relations with the 
States and, therefore, as the sole mediator between a British Indian 
10 electorate and the State Eulers, would be an almost impossible one. 

We agree, therefore,^ with the Statutory Commission in thinking 
that a responsible British Indian Centre is not a possible solution 
of the constitutional problem, or would, at most, only be possible 
at the price of very large deductions from the scope or its responsi- 

34. But the Statutory Commission went further than this. I hey The gtatutory 
considered the (question of responsibility at the Centre from another ?a^Sisibihty*^ 
angle also. It is unnecessary to repeat all that they said on the at the Centre, 
subject, but they realised, as every student of the problem must 
20 realise, that responsible government at the Centre could not in any 
case, extend to all departments of the Central Government, and that, 
in any case, it would be necessary to reserve Defence and Foreign 
Affairs from the sphere of Ministerial responsibility. Hence any 
measure of responsible government at the Centre must involve a 
:25 system of dyarchy, and the Commission held strongly the view that 
a unitary Government at the Centre was essential and should be 
preserved at all costs. “ It must be a Government,” they wrote, 
able to bear the vast responsibilities which are cast upon it as the 
central executive organ of a sub-continent, presenting complicated 
30 and diverse features which it has been our business to describe ” ; 
and they expressed the opinion that a plan based on dyarchy was 
unworkable and would, indeed, constitute no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility. In this connection 
we may usefully q^uote one passage from the Eeport of the Statutory 
-35 Commission on tne working of dyarchy in the Provinces. “ The 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so 
much in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the 
Legislature, the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures 
40 were by the nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of 
dischar^ng two different functions at the same time. In the one 
sphere, they were to exericse control over policy ; in the other, 
while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply, they were to 
have no responsibility. The inherent difficulty of keeping this 
45 distinction in mind has been intensified by the circumstances under 
which the Councils have worked to such an extent that perhaps the 
most important feature of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial 
•Councils, when looked at from the constitutional aspect, is the 
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marked tendency of ^ the Councils to regard the Government as a 
whole, to think of Ministers as on a footing not very different from 
that of Executive Councillors, to forget tne extent of the oppor- 
tunities of the Legislatures on the transferred side, and to magrdfy 
5 their functions in the reserved field.” 

35. These are undoubtedly fornoddable objections, but they do not, possibia 
we think, exhaust the question. It is impossible adequately to discuss 
the real issues involved in a decision for or against the introduction 
of some measure of responsibility at the Centre if the discussion is 
10 confined to the Centre itseH and is conducted in terms of “ dyarchy.” 

Like so many other words used in political controversy, “ dyarchy ” 
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(1) Ja the 
provincial 
sphere : 


between 
Centre and 
Frovlncci 5 


has coJlerted round it associations which tend to obscure issues 
rather than to clarify them. The truth is that, in any constitution, 
and above all in a Federal constitution, there must be a division of 
responsibility at some point, and at that point there will always be 15 
a danger of friction. ^ In framing a constitution, the problem is to 
draw the line at a point where these necessary evils will be minimised 
and the line will be drawn at difierent points according to the 

character and problems of the particular country concerned. It 
may be drawn at a point where the powers which^ are reserved from 20 
the normal operation of the constitution have, in ordinary times, 
little or no practical effect ^ on the formulation and execution of 

policy — as, for instance, the line drawn in the British North America 
Act, between the powers^ of the Governor-General and the powers 
of the Governor-General in Council. But in India no easy solution 25 
of this kind is possible. There the line drawn must reserve to the 
Governor-General large powers which will have an important effect 
upon the policy of the government as a whole. Broadly speaking, 
three pcssible lines of division have been suggested to us, each of 
which deserves to be briefly discussed. 30 

36. One is a line drawn within the sphere of ^ the Provincial 

Governments in such a way as to reserve to the Provincial Governors 
the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order, and to the 
Governor-General the responsibility for all Central subjects. This 

solution eliminates dyarchy at the Centre, but perpetuates it in the 35 
Provinces ; and we have already indicated our reasons for rejecting 

it. We shall discuss these reasons more fully in the b:dy of our 
Report. 

37. The second line suggested to us is one coinciding with the line 

of division between the Provincial Governments and the Central 40 
Government, the former being wholly responsible governments ard 
the latter wholly irresponsible. This was the immediate (though 
not, as we shall suggest in a moment, ^ the ultimate) line of division 
recommended by the Statutory Commission, and it is the one which 
we should probably lave felt constrained 'o recommend if we had 45 
been considering a purely British Indian Federation. But it is, we 
think, open to very serious objections which could not be fully 
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present to the mind of the Statutory Commission. Though it 
might appear at first sight to eliminate altogether the evils of 
dyarchy, its real effect is rather to conceal d3"archy than to eliminate 
it. Its actual effect would be to reserve to the Governor-General 
the unpopular duty of taxation while allotting to responsible 6 
Provincial Ministers the agreeable task of spending the money ^ so 
raised. It must be remembered that the Statutory Commission 
based their financial recommendations on 8n estimate of the future 
revenues of India far more sanguine^ than would now be accepted 
by any expert. They, therefore, felt able to recommend the estab- 10 
lishment of a Provincial Fund, fed by automatic allocations from 
Central revenues which in turn would be automatically distributed 
among the Provinces. In a State so happily provided with ample 
revenues that their division between two distinct sets of public 
authorities could be fixed in advance by the Constitution for all 15 
time, the existence of an irresponsible government at the Centre 
side by side with responsible governments in the Provinces might 
no doubt have been expected to work reasonably well. It is, 
however, impossible for Parliament to-day to base its policy on any . 
such assumption. The Central and Provincial Governments muit-20 
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as -vre shall shew when we come to our financial rocommondations, 
be financed from year to year largely out of the same purso. That 
purse, for some time to come at least, will bo at best barely adequate 
for the needs of both, and it must, in effect, bo under the sole control 
25 of the Central authorities. In these circumstances. Central policies 
of taxation and Central economic policies, on which the wealth 
of India and the volume of her public revenue will depend, must 
be of the most immediate and fundamental interest to the Govern- 
ment of every Province. A lino of division which withheld this 
30 whole range of policy from the consideration of responsible Ministers 
could hardly fail to become the frontier across which the bitterest 
conflicts would bo waged ; and its existence would afford to 
Provincial Ministers a constant opportunity to disclaim responsibility 
for the non-fulfilment of their election promises and programmes. 

35 38. Lastly, tho lino can be drawn within the Central Govornmoni' 

itself, in such a way as to roservo tho Departments of Defence and GovernmeEc. 
Foreign Affairs to tho Governor -Gonoral, while committing all other itself. 
Central subjects to tho care of responsible Ministers, subject always 
to tho special responsibilities and powers of tho Governor-General 
40 outside his Boserved Departments. It is, we think, a fair con- 
clusion from tho Report of tho Statutory Commission that this was 
the line at which they contemplated that tho division of responsibility 
would ultimately be made. They contemplated an eventual All- 
India Federation. They believed that tho constitution which they 
45 recommended for the Central Government would contain in itself 
tho seeds of growth and development. It was, no doubt, for that 
reason, and foreseeing the course of that development, that thej'’ 
suggested that tho protection of India’s frontiers should not, at any 
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rate for a long time to come, bo regarded as a function of an Indian 
Government in relation with an Indian Legislature at all, but as a 
responsibility to ^be assumed by the Imperial Government. Apart 
from the difficulties of this suggestion, to which we shall have to 
5 return in the body of our Report, it obviously involves a dyarchy of 
much the same kind as would result from a frank reservation to tho 
Governor -General of the Department of Defence. In fact, tho 
reservation of Defence, with the reservation of Foreign Affairs as 
intimately connected with Defence, is the line of division which 
10 corresponds most nearly with tho realities of the situation. It is 
also the lino of division which, on tho whole, creates tho least danger 
of friction. As the Statutory Commission pointed out in tho passage 
wo have already quoted, dyarchy has not, oven in the Provinces, 
raised any insuperable difficulties “in tho inner counsels of tho 
15 government ” ; and the danger of friction in tho inner counsels of 
the Central Government will be oven smaller, for the administration 
of Defence and Foreign Affairs will normally, at any rate, have few 
contacts ^ with other fields of Central administration under tho now 
constitution. Tho one real danger of friction, and that a serious one 
20 lies in the very large proportion of Central revenues which is, and 
must continue to bo, absorbed by tho Army Budget. That Budget 
will bo removed from tho control of tho Central Logislatui’o, which 
will bo able to discuss, but not to modify or reject it, and it may be 
argued with much forco that tho existence of a standing charge of 
26 this magnitude will doprivo Ministers chosen from tho Legislature 
of any' real responsibility for tho financial policy of the Federation. 

39. It is true that this difficulty is inherent in the facts of the The Ceiifim 
situation. It exists at the present day. Ever since the Act of 1919, 
tho Central Legislature has constantly sought to “ magnify its Budg t. 
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functions in the reserved field” of the Army Budget. The serious 30' 
friction thus caused would be likely to manifest itself in an even 
stronger form in the futme in a Central Legislature such as was 
proposed by the Statutory Commission— -a Legislature largely 
representative of Provincial Legislatures, yet denied all effective 
control over any branch of Central finance. It is also true that the 35' 
Statutory Commission’s own scheme for a reservation of Defence to 
the Imperial Parliament would raise the same difficulty in an even 
more acute form. It is even true that the friction which now exists 
over Army expenditure could hardly be intensified and might be 
substantially mitigated by the existence of a Ministry generally 40 
responsible to the‘i Legislature for finance. Yet in spite of these 
weighty considerations, the danger of friction between the Governor- 
General and the Legislattue over the Army Budget undoubtedly 
furnishes an additional argument against responsibility at the Centre 
in a purely British Indian Federation. But that is not the pro- 45'' 
position we are now discussing. We have already made it clear 
that, in such a Federation, we should have felt constrained to draw 
our line of division at another point, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of the alternatives to which we have drawn attention 
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above. What we are now discussing is an All-India Federation,- 
and in regard to the Army Budget, as in regard to the broader issues 
of the relation.s between &itish India and the States, the declaration 
of the Princes, indicating their willingness to enter an All-India 
Federation, has introduced a new and, in our judgment, a 5- 
determining factor. It is reasonable to expect that the presence in 
the Central Executive and Legislature of representatives of the State 
Kulers who have always taken so keen an interest in all matters 
relating to Defence will afford a guarantee that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of the issues 10 
at stake. It is, indeed, one of the main advantages of an All-Indian 
Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw tbe^ lino of 
division between responsibility and reservation at the point which, 
on other grounds, is most likely to provide a workable solution. 


Belationa 40. Before leaving this subject we ought, perhaps, to refer 15“ 

antTnomons argximent which has been urged upon us in favour of a wholly 

Fioviocesand irresponsible Central Government, and also to one particular danger 
® which we think Parliament should be careful to avoid. The 
GoteriuneBt, argument to which we refer is that an irresponsible Centre would 

constitute a reserve of power which could be used ^ at any moment 20* 
by the Governor-General to redress the situation in any Province, 
if responsible government in that Province should break down. 

This argument seems to us to rest on a misapprehension. The 
Governor-General in an irresponsible Centre would have no more 
and no less power of intervention in the Provinces, either to forestall 2& 
a constitutional breakdown or to restore the situation after such a 
breakdown, than he would possess under our recommendations. 

Our recommendations do, in fact, reserve to him such power through 
the intoraction of his own and the Provincial Governors’ special 
powers and responsibilities ; but, in so far as bis opportunities Sd 
of intervention are limited, they are limited, not by the constitution of 
the Central Government, but by tho establishment of autonomous 
Provincial Governments. The danger which we think Parhament 
should avoid, lies in the fact, on which we have already insisted, 
that Ministerial responsibility is not itself a form of government 35^ 
which can be created or prevented at will by the clauses of a statute, 
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SO much as a state of relationships which tends to grow up in certain 
circumstances and under certain forms of government. It follows 
that a Constitution Act cannot legislate against Ministerial respon- 
40 sibility at the Centre, if its other provisions, or the facts of the case, 
are such as to encourage the development of such responsibility. 
It has been suggested to us that, while the Central Government 
should be declared by the Constitution to be an irresponsible Govern- 
ment, the Governor -General should be free to select any of his 
45 Executive Council from among the members of the Central 
Legislature, and that a member of the Legislature assuming 
Ministerial office should not be obliged to resign his seat in the Legis- 
lature. There is much to be said for such a proposal, but it is, 
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ia fact, a proposal, not for the perpetuation of an irresponsible 
Government, but for the gradual introduction of a responsible one. 

It would tend (as the Statutory Commission saw) to introduce 
responsible government at the Centre by insensible degrees without 
,5 any statutory limitation of the scope of Ministerial power and 
responsibility. That is, indeed, broadly speaking, the way in which 
responsible government actually grew up in Canada. It may be 
difficult to draw any satisfactory line of division between reserved 
powers and responsible government, but, mider the conditions of 
10 the problem that we are examining. Parliament should be careful 
not to draw a definite line in principle, only to blur it in practice. 

41. We cannot leave this subject without asking the vital question ^ 

which Parliament will have to answer : whether a Central Govern- Central 
ment of India constituted as we propose would fulfil the condition <^overnmeiifc. 
15 we have already laid down — ^whether it would provide a Central 
authority strong enough to maintain the unitj^- of India and to protect 
all classes of her citizens. That question cannot be answered apart 
from a consideration of the strength or weakness of the Central 
Government as it now exists. As our enquiries have proceeded, we 
’20 have been increasingly impressed, not by the strength of the Central 
Government as at present constituted, but by its weakness. It 
is confronted by a Legislature which can be nothing but (in Bagehot’s 
words) “ a debating society adhering to an executive.” The members 
of that Legislature are unrestrained by the knowledge that they 
26 themselves may be required to provide an alternative government, 
whose opinions are uninformed by the experience of power, and who 
are prone to regard support of government policy as a betrayal of . 
the national cause. It is no wonder that the criticism offered by the 
members of such a Legislature should have been mainly destructive ; 

:30 yet it is abundantly clear from the political history of the last twelve 
years that criticism by the Assembly has constantly influenced the 
policy of Government. As a result, the prestige of the Central 
Government has been lowered and disharmony between Govern- 
ment and Legislature has tended to sap the efficiency of both. 

:35 Indeed, the main problem which, in this sphere. Parliament has now 
to consider is how to strengthen an already weakening Central 
Executive. We believo that the Central Government which we 
recommend will be stronger than the existing Government and we 
see no other way in which it could be strengthened. 

40 42. We would close this introductory part of our Eeport with one jgmergency of 

final word. At its outset be recorded our recognition of Indian 
aspirations and our sense of the weight to be attached to them, aniftd 
Having done so, we have examined the problem from another angle, 
concentrating our attention on the facts of Indian government and of 
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Indian social conditions. Oar study of these facts, has led us to 45 
certain concrete conclusions which in the body of our Report we shall 
have further to elaborate and justify. But, having thus reached our 
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conclusions by the exercise of our judgment on the facts of the case, 
we may be permitted to urge their acceptance as embodying, in their 
broad lines, a policy on which responsible public opinion both in this 
country and in India may unite. We have already referred to the 
long process of collaboration through which successive Governments 6 
in this country have sought to ascertain whether any substantial 
measure of agreement was possible upon the principles which should 
inform a new constitutional settlement in India. It can scarcely 
have been expected by the members of the Statutory Commission, 
or by the participants in the Round Table Conferences, that free and 10 
unfettered discussion of issues so formidable and complex would 
succeed in achieving so substantial a measure of common agreement 
as that which has emerged in the course of the last two years. No 
scheme for the future government of India is, of course, at present in 
existence which can be said to have been agreed even unofficially 15 
between representatives of the two countries. Indeed, we recognize 
that even moderate opinion in India has advocated and hoped for a 
simpler and more sweeping transfer of power, in form if not in 
substance, than we have felt able to recommend. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that there is a party in India with whom the prospect 20 
of agreement of any kind must be remote. But, from the discussions 
and personal contacts of recent years, there has emerged in each 
country what may fairly be described as a body of central opinion 
which has at least reached a juster appreciation both of the difEculties 
which impress and the motives which inspire a similar body of 25 
opinion in the other country. It is now possible to discern much 
common ground where previously the dividing gulf might have 
seemed to be unbridgeable. Not only has this movement of opinion 
been observable both in this country and in British India, but the 
Indian States also, in making their contributions to recent discussions, 30 
have at least indicated possibilities of agreement with His Majesty’s 
Government and with representatives of public opinion in British 
India, on a new and far-reaching policy of Federation, which only 
a few years ago would have been thought to be outside the range 
of practical politics. On the common ground thus marked out we 35 
believe that the foundations of a firm and enduring structure can 
be laid. 

42a. Parliament is, indeed, confronted with grave problems, but 
it is also offered a great opportxmity. There are moments in the 
history of nations when a way seems to be opened for the establish- 40 
ment between people and people of new relations more in harmony 
with the circumstances of the time, but when that way is beset by 
all the dangers inherent in any transfer of political power. Such 
moments are a sharp test of political sagacity, of the statesman’s 
instinct for the time and manner of the change. If that instinct 45 
fails, either from rashness or from over-caution, there is small 
chance of recovery. In the present issue, the dangers of rashness 
are obvious enough. They have been urged upon us by some to 

Page 20^ 

whom the majestic spectacle of an Indian Empire makes so powerful 
an appeal that every concession appears to them almost as the 
betrayal of a trust ; but they have been urged on us also by others 
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whose arguments are based on the undeniable facts of the situation. 

5 Those arguments are. for instance, that no self-governing nation of 
the British Empire has ever been faced within its borders' at one and 
the same time by all the problems with which India has to deal : 
by the ever present risk of hostilities on her frontier, by the cleavage 
between communal inteiests, by innumerable differences of race and 
10 speech, by a financial system*" largely dependc/it for its credit on 
centres outside India, and by a vast population in every stage of 
civilisation. Against all this, the dangers of over-caution are no 
less plain. No one has suggested that any retrograde step should 
be taken, very few that the existing state of things should be 
15 maintained unaltered.. ^ The necessity for constitutional advance, 
at least within the limits of the Statutory Commission’s report, may 
be regarded as common ground. We have given our reasons for 
believing that the constitutional arrangements which we recommend, 
including a measure of responsibility at the Centre, follow almost 
20 inevitably from these accepted premises. If this conclusion is 
rejected, two consequences at least must be faced : the prospect of 
an All-India Federation will disappear, perhaps for ever, but 
certainly for many years to come, and the co-operative efforts of the 
last few years, together with that body of central opinion which we 
25 have described, will be irretrievably destroyed. 

42b. These are grave issues, and if we do not enlarge farther upon Pariiamenfe 
the consequences of a failure to make the right use of the present 
opportunity, it is because we believe that the choice that is now "to 
be made must be made without fear and without favour, on a just 
30 estimate of the facts of a situation and the feelings of a people, on a 
cool calculation of the risks involved in any of the alternative 
courses open to us, but without hesitations born of timidity. \Ve 
have recommended the course which appears to us to be the right 
one, but whatever course Parliament may eventually choose, it is 
35 above all necessary that its choice should be resolute and decisive*. 

By general admission, the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the 
arts of government ; and, whatever may be the measure of the 
power thus to be transferred, we are confident that Pailiament, in 
40 consonance with its own dignity and with the traditions of the 
British people, will make the transfer generously and in no grudging 
spirit. 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 1 to 42b are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 1 to 42b is postponed. 

Ordered; that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past 
Two o’clock. ^ 
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Present^: 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halip.as:. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.. 
SiR Begtnald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Kall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 43 to 389 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 390 is again read. 

It is moved Sir^Beginald Craddock. Page 217, line 8, to leave out"- 

and \vhich *’). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moyed by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 217, line 9, bo leave’*'out 
from {*' capital ”) to the end of the sentence and t insert : ( These two- 
“ sub-Provinces, Arakan and Tenasserim, constituted the nucleons of British 
‘‘territorial dominion in Burma and ere administered as distant appanages - 
“ of Bengal.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 390 is^ again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 390 is postponed. 

Paragraph 391 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 392 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 218, line 6, after (“ of ”)' 
to insert (“ Arakan and ”) and to leave out and Martaban ”). 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 218, line 7, after (“ Pro-- 
vince ”) to insert*: (“ known as Lower Burma or British Burma ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 392 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 392 is postponed. 

Paragraph 393 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 394 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 218, line 46, to page 219, 
1, to leave out from demanded ”) in Line 46, pa^e 218, to and 
in line 1, page 219, and to insert (“ complete Home Buie ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 394 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 394 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 395 and 396 are again postponed. 

All a-cnendments are to the Draft Beport {vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; 
and vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-263) and NOT to the Beport as published^ 
(Vol. I, Part I). 

A Hey is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on. wliich pages of the Proceedings^ 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 397 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Keginald Craddock. Page 220, line 47, after (“ entails’’) 
to insert ('',and the fact that the indigenous peoples of Burma belong to the 
** Mongolian group of races and are distinct from the Indian races in origins,. 

** in languages and by temperament and traditions ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 397 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 397 is postponed. 

Paragraph 398 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 399. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 222, line 18, to leave out 

Burma was fully annexed to India ”) and to insert the whole of Burma 
became part of the Indian Empire ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 399 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 399 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 400 to 404 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 405 is again road. 

Itis moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 225, lines 27 to 30, 
to leave out from C opinion,”) in line 27, to (“ should ”) in line 30, and to 
insert (“■ the two Constitution Acts should state the minimum period for 
“ which the Agreement is to be binding on India and Burma and also make it 
clear that after the termination of that period it should be open to but not 
“ incumbent on, either side to give notice of its intention to determine it ; 

** the period of notice, which might conveniently perhaps be twelve months, 

** should also be stated in the Act. We do^ not ourselves make any more 
** precise recommendation as to what the minimum period of the Agreement’s 
« validity should be than that it should not be less than one year, for we 
« think it would be far best that the actual period should, like the content 
** of the Agreement, be fixed by mutual accommodation between India and 
** Burma in the course of the negotiations. If, however, they should fail to 
reach agreement on this point we think that His Majesty’s Government, 

“ who would no doubt be apprised of the differing views held, should insert 
« a specific periodin the Bills laid before Parliament. We think also that the 
* agreement ”). 

The sameis agreed to. 

Paragraph 405 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 405 is postponed. 

Paragraph 406 is again^ postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 225. After para- 
graph 406 to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 406A. There is a congnate matter which it is important should be ueiiei rrom 
settled before separation comes into effect, namely, the means of affording double 
relief to persons, firrns and companies who might otherwise be exposed 
by the act of separation to a double liability to income-tax. We regard 
It as important that such relief should be afforded, and we understand 
that the question of the means best adapted to achieve the purpose is now 
under examination. Pending the result of this examination we make no 
specific recommendation as to the statutory provision required, but we 
think that this matter should be dealt with on similar lines to those which 
we have recommended in the case of the Trade Agreement.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 406 A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph' 406A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 407 to 414 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph.! 415 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Eeginald Craddock. Page 229, lines 27 to 41, to leave 
out from ('‘accepted."'*) in line 27, to the end of the paragraph, and to 
insert : — Frima facie the same considerations would apply in Burma as 
would apply if she were not separated from India but continued to consti- 
tute a Province of British India. But it is necessary to take into account the 
factors which differentiate conditions in Burma' from those of Provinces in 
India."") 

The farther consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir "Reginald Craddock. Page 229, after paragraph 415, to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

(' 415A. The communal question so far as it arises from strong 
religious antagonisms is comparatively unimportant in Burma, though 
Hindu-Moslem conflicts are not unknown even there. But its place is 
taken by racial rivalries between Indian and Burman, Bur man and 
Chinese, and sometimes between Karen and Burman, which upon occa- 
sions have flared up into acts of violence or persecution. Again, serioUwS 
•crime — especially crimes of violence— appears to be more rife in Burma 
than in India. In proportion to population the percentage of murders, 
dacoities and cattle thefts exceeds (and often greatly exceeds) the per- 
centage in almost every other Province in British India. It has been 
frequently necessary to adopt special measures to deal with dacoities 
accompanied by murder, and waves of crime are apt to develop into 
rebellions and guerilla warfare, as was shown by the recent grave rebel- 
lion and other similar revolts in the history of the country. Moreover, 
peace has frequently been disturbed by conspiracies, sometimes origina- 
xing across the border, led by exile pretenders claiming royal descent, or 
By persons supposed to be reincarnated national heroes who play on the 
superstitions of the iofnorant people . All these movements, if not 
properly handled from the outset, may throw a countryside into disorder 
ana panic and cause loss of life and property. 

The recent tendency of the ‘ Yellow Robe’ to encourage and stir up 
political animosities is a disquieting feature of recent years, for the 
influence of the monks is very great, especially over the women, and is 
far more extensive than is the case in India. *^It has also to be remem- 
bered that the agency for dealing effectively with subversive movements 
or incipient rebellion is almost entirely Indian and that there is a large 
Indian contingent in the civil police of Rangoon, in which city (popula- 
tion, 400,000) the Burmese are outnumbered by Indians, constituting 
only SO per cent, of the population of Rangoon as against 53 per cent. 
Indian : while Chinese, who have largely increased in numbers, amount 
to over 30,000, or 8 per cent, of the population. Terrorism, as an 
indigenous movement, is practically unknown so far as Burmans are 
concerned, though emissaries of the Terrorist Movement are not wanting 
among the Bengalis in Rangoon, some among whom were believed to be 
privy to the late rebellion. We have also to consider the safety of the 
Indian population in the richer tracts of the Province, the Delta and 
Coastal Districts. These men have in their hands a predominant share 
of the trade, commerce and money-lending of these areas, and in the 
event of any anti-Indian movement among their Burman neighbours 
taldng violent form, will be in a very precarious position. Taking all 
these special features into consideration, we feel that if the departnient 
of Law and Order be transferred to the charge of a Minister, it will be 
necessary for the Governor to be invested with the vsame power of resum- 
ing control as we have recommended in the case of Indian Provinces 
wherever Bengal terrorism has penetrated.”) 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 
Paragraphs 416 to 418 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 419 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 231, lines 22 to 24, 
to leave out from Provinces in line 22 to the end of the sentence, and 
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to insert (“ We have already recorded out views in relation to the first of them 
“ and subject to the governing factor that in the unitary government of 
“ Burma the special and discretionary responsibilities and special powers of 
“ the Governor-General and of the provincial Governors in India, respectively, 

“ will be combined in the hands of the Governor, we are of opinion that the 
“ recommendations which we have made elsewhere^ in regard to these matters, 
“ and in regard to arrangements for apprising the Governor of any question 
“ affecting them in India should apply with some necessary adjustments of 
form, in the case of Burma.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 419 is again read, as amended. 

The j^rther consideration of paragraph 419 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 420 to 425 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 234, line 29, to leave out 
(“ unless it is sooner dissolved ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 426 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 427 to 437 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 438 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, line 37, after 
the amendment inserted after (“ objection ”) at the first stage to insert : 
(“ As regards the request to retain the rights and privileges of that Seiwice, 
“ we note that the Burma White Paper proposes, rightly in our opinion, 
“ that officers serving in Burma who were appointed by the Secretary of State 
“ shall be protected in existing rights and that the Secretary of State shall 
be empowered to award such compensation as he may consider just and 
“ equitable for the loss of any of them.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 438 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, Page 241, after paragraph 438, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 438 A, There is, however, one point of importance to which we 
must refer. The Statutory Commission while considering that the 
new Constitution of a separated Burma would, like that of India, be 
a stage on the journey to more complete self-government, added that 
it would not be assumed that detailed provisions would not vary : 

‘ In particular the provisions of the Lee Report, which fixed a 
date by which a certain proportion of British to Indians in the 
Services should be reached, was based on a general average for the 
whole of India — greater in some Provinces, less in others. These 
proportions must not, therefore, be taken as automatically applicable 
to a separated Burma, Recruitment on a basis corresponding to 
the basis of All-India Services will be required and it will be of the 
greatest importance to preserve and build up the traditions of these 
Services. The pace of Burmanisation must be decided on its merits. 
The ultimate advancement of Burma will depend more than anything 
else on the efficiency of a suitable administration during the years now 
coming, and premature efforts on its part to dispense with help from 
Britain would only lead to disaster.’ 

Having regard to these remarks of the Statutory Commission bearing 
on recruitment for the Security Services, it is not possible to ignore the 
fact that no Burman succeeded in entering the Indian Civil Service, 
before 1922, when two Burmans were nominated, whereas Indians 

\ Supra, paras. 76 — 77, 88 — 96 (so far as applicable 167 and 168, 
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had won places in an open competition for that Service over a peri od 
extending hack 65 years. The ratio of Burmanisation must depend 
upon qualified candidates being available in sufficient numbers, other- 
wise the standard of the Service cannot but fall, and the higher salaries 
attaching to it be wasted, to the great discontent of experienced Burmese 
officers in the Provincial Civil Service who have been performing their 
duties satisfactorily on much lower pay. The table in the footnote below 
compares the composition of the Burma Commission on the Executive 
side in 1924 and 1934 respectively. The British Members of that 
Commission have in 10 years’ interval fallen from 138 to 96, while the 
Buimans in the I.C.S. have risen from 4 to 20. Of these, only 4 have 
reached 8 years of service, 6 were appointed in the current year, and the 
remaining 10 have from 3-5 years’ service only. 


The Burma Commission (Executive Side) 



British Officers. i 







Burmans 






in the 

Total. 


Military 

Officers. 

I.C.S. 

Total. 

' I.C.S. 


1924 . . 

21 

117 

1 

138 1 

4 

142 

1934 , . 


87 

96 

20 

116 


The most senior Burman in the I.C.S. has 12 years* service. Only 
1 out of the 20 entered by open competition in London. The decline 
in the strength of the Burma Commission proper has been partly 
compensated for by promotion, permanent and officiating, of Burman 
officers drawn from the Provincial Service. Having regard to the 
caution of the Statutory Commission and the facts which we have just 
described, it seems to us advisable that the Secretary of State might 
conveniently discuss this question further with the Government of 
Burma before the Constitution Act comes into force, and that the pro- 
jected enquiry which is proposed in paragraph 287 in the case of the 
All-India Services in India should not be extended to Burma until the 
appropriate ratio between British and Burmans in the I.C.S. and Police 
has been further investigated.” ) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 439 to 442 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Heginald Craddock. Page 242, after paragraph 442, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

( ‘‘ 442A. This is a convenient point at which we may refer to questions 
connected with the domiciled community, including Anglo-Indians and 
Anglo -Burmans in respect both to education and to their fitness for 
appointments in the various Services — ^the latter depending very greatly 
on the efficiency of the former. 

“ Owing to the fact that the progress of English education among the 
Burmese was far slower than in India, Anglo-Indians are still to be found 
in some of the higher posts in the Provincial and Subordinate Services 
in Burma, in the Teaching Profession, in the higher clerical posts, as 
well as in the Central Services stiU under control by the Government of 
India. Over the whole Province the recent census shows that there are 
altogether 19,200 Anglo-Indians, of whom just over half are concentrated 
in Kangoon. Hitherto their chief competitors have been Indians import- 
ed from India, and not Burmese at all, and it is obvious that any rapid 
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drop in the number of Anglo-Indians employed in the Land Records and 
Excise Departments, as well as in the Present Central Services which will 
be transferred to the control of the Government of Burma, would inflict 
an unmerited blow on this community, for they would not merely lose 
these posts but also the means which have enabled them to pay for the 
education of their children. It is important, therefore, for this, among 
other reasons, that the standard of European education should be main- 
tained. In India, few Indian jjarents wish to send their children to 
Christian schools for European and Anglo-Indian childien but for some 
years past Burmese parents havo shown an increasing liking for schools 
of this kind, and the percentage of children of other races who have been 
admitted into these schools has increased considerably in the last ten 
years. The teachers in these schools have to be paid higher salaries, and 
they fulfil the natural wish of European and Anglo-Indian parents that 
their children should be brought up in a Christain school and taught by 
teachers whose mother- tongue is English. If, therefore, pupils of other 
races and creeds should, under the new Constitution, be further increased, 
the whole character of these Institutions will bo practically destroyed. 
It was represented to us that the Anglo-Indians felt that the tests imposed 
upon Anglo-Indian children in the matter of proficiency in Burmese 
tended to be too severe upon childr 3n whose mother-tongue was English, 
and that they were tliereby prejudiced in the matter of becoming qualified 
for employment in the public services. These are matters in which it is 
not possible for us to enter upon any detail, but we consider that both the 
education and the employment of Anglo-Indians should engage the special 
attention of the Governor in order that this deserving class should not 
be subjected to any handicaps either in the quality of their education or 
their eligibility for posts in the Government service. It would further 
be necessary for regulations to be made laying down the percentage of 
appointments in railways, posts and telegraphs, and the customs’ service, 
which could fittingly be reserved for members of the Anglo-Indian 
community.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 443 to 463 are again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
Four o’clock. 
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Pmaent , 


Lobd Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Raneeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Hall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Ward law -Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjourninent is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraph 1 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 2 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Her (M. Lothian). Page 3, lines 27 and 28,fto 
leave out from (“and ’’) in line 27 to (“ dialects ”) in line 28 and to incert 
(“ peoples, speaking about 12 main languages and over two hundred miner ’*) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 3, lines 27 and 28, to 
leave out (“ over two hundred diferent languages or dialects ”) and to insert 
(“a dozen main languages and over two hundred minor dialects ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 3, line 33, to leave out (“ of race ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Her (M. Lothian) and the Marquess of Linlithgow* 
Page 3, line 35, to leave out (“ singular "), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and the* Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Page 4, line 5, after (“ vast ”) to insert (“ and still rapidly growing 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 2 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 2 is postponed. 

Paragraph 3 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 4, line 14, to leave 
out (“ 128 ”) and to insert (“ 126 ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide supra, paras 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 ; 
and vide supra, paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64 — 253), and KOT to the Report as published 
(Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521'— 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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It is moved Sir John Wardlaw-Milno. Pago 4, lino 17, to leave out 

often ”) and to insert ( sometimes *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 3 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 3 is postponed. 

Paragraph 4 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 5 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl Pool. Page 5, lino 3, after (*' no to insert 

(“constitutional ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 5 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 5 is postponed. 

Paragraph 6 is again road. 

It is moved by the Earl W intorton . Page 5, linos 1 2 and 13, leave out from 
the beginning of the paragraph to (“ It ”) in lino 13 and to insert — (“ The 
“ record of the British rule in India is well-known. Though wo claim for it 
“ neither infallibility nor perfection, since, like all systems of Government, 
“ it has, at times, fallen into error, it is well to remember the greatness of its 
“ achiovemont , ” ) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 5, lino 19, to leave out 
(“incorruptible magistracy ”) and to insert (“ upright judiciary 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Kor (M. Mothian) and 
Mr. Foot. Pago 6, linos 21 to 24, to leave out from (“ labours.’^) in lino 21 to 
(“ The ”) in lino 24, and to insert (“ TJao ultimate agency in achieving those 
*« results has boon the power wielded by Parliament. The British element in 
«<the administrative and judicial services has always been numorioally 
small ”.) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 6 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 6 is postponed. 

Paragraph 7 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Kor (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 5, lino 32, 
to leave out (“Moguls ”) and to insert (“ earlier Hindu kings like Asoka ”), 
and after the third (“ the ”) to insert (“ Mogul ”). 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Kor (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Line 44, to leave 
out from (“ Akbar ”) to the end of the sontonco and to insert (“and liis 
immediate successors disappeared with Aurungzob.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 7 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 7 is postponed. 

Paragraph 8 is again road. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M . Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 6, line 8, 
to leave out (“ the whole apparatus of ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

cc ^novod by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 6, line 14, to leave out 
( ‘ British occupation ”) and to insert (“ establishment of the unity of India 
under the British Crown “). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 8 is again read, as amended. 

The furt er consideration o. paragraph 8 is postponed. 

Paragraph 9 is again read. 

It is moved by t e Lord Ker (M. Loth an) and Mr. Foot. Page 6, line 15 
after (“ rule ”) to insert (“ gradually ’’)• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Wintertou. Page 6, lines 15 to 17, to leave out- 
from (“ rule ”) in line 15 to the end of the sentence and to insert and with 
“ the aid and co-operation of many Indians, created a new and stable polity.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 6, line 18, to leave 
out (“ with one another and ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 6, line 24:*" 
to leave out (“ intellectual **) and to insert educational ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 9 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph is postponed. 

Paragraphs 10 to 42B are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord Middleton, the Lord 
Rankeillour, Sir Reginald Craddock, and Sir Joseph Nall. Pages 6 to 20g,, 
to leave out paragraphs 10 to 42B inclusive, and to insert the following new 
paragraphs : — 

10. We have emphasized the magnitude of the British achieve- 
ment in India because it is this very achievement that has created the- 
problem which we have been commissioned by Parliament to consider. 
Opinions difier profoundly as to the proper solution of this problem. 
and as to the extent to which self-government should go and the con- 
ditions under which it should be approached. We would emphasise 
the necessity of a gradual and cautious advance. We do not under- 
rate the aspirations represented by the members of the Indian Delegation^ 
who assisted us, but beyond a vague spirit of unrest, little more than, a . 
stiffening of Asiatic opinion against the hitherto unchallenged domination- 
of the West, we doubt whether these Constitutional desires exist in.. 
India except amongst a small politically-minded intelligentsia. Amongst 
these it is natural enough, being the result of a European education which 
this Country has given them. But education is not the same thing as 

- (xperience and even this small element of the Indian population has. 
never had the opportunity of acquiring the political experience which 
is our own inheritance. It was bearing in mind these circumstances- 
that Parliament passed the Act of 1919. According to the language 
of the preamble of that Act the advance to self-government, the ultunate 
objective, was to be tentative, and by Section 41 it was indeed provided 
that according as experience might teach us, that advance might proceed 
further, or be checked, or even retraced, in the future. Perhaps the 
greatest danger in the way of this spirit of .caution, as all students of this 
problem would we think agree, lies in relying upon a fal^e analogy with 
Parliamentary evclution in this Country. It has even been suggested 
that because the form of the particular government which has been 
successful in conferring upon India the great benefits above described — 
that is the government of England — ^is essentially a responsible govern- 
ment, this constitutes an arg ment for trusting the future of India to^. 
an Indian responsible government. This argument 's wholly misleading,^ 
because the true source of these benefits was the experience and inheriteA. 
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capacity of the British people. Neither is it profitable to suggest that 
if India be denied full self-government the uninstructed mass < f her 
people, as in certain Western nations, will attribute any lack of pros- 
perity that the future may have in store to this denial. It v/ould be 
at least as true to say that when after the granting of these reforms the 
Indian cultivators note the agitation which will ensue and mark the 
change which in greater or less degree is too likely to follow, from justice 
to injustice, from economy to extravagance, from efficiency to in- 
efficiency, they may question the wisdom which has produced these 
results. These analo^es are most unsafe. The success of our own 
form of government depends in the fixst place upon the British tempera- 
ment* As Lord Bryce remarked, ‘‘ the English constitution which we 
admire as a masterpiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism 
would anywhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers. . . 
It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate and 
on habits which centuries have been needed to instil.” It could not 
work without this understanding, this established custom of our people,, 
or as we should prefer to call it in this connection, their general consent. 
Safeguards are no doubt necessary in India, but they are in startling; 
contrast to this general consent, and there is in reality no analogy between 
a government which depends upon the use of safeguards and a govern- 
ment w’’hich depends upon established custom. It follows, as the 
Statutory Commission has indicated, that our model, the Westminster 
model, for Indian reform should be avoided. And in particular we should 
be on our guard against a feature in the Westminster model, specially 

noted in their Report as inappropriate for India ; we mean the 

feature in our system ‘‘ that the government is liable to be brought to- 
an end at any moment by the vote of the legislature.” For hov^ can a 
Governor- General in the discharge of his reserved functions and hi» 
special responsibilities resist such a form of pressure by the legislature ? 
There is another feature which removes the case of India poles asunder 
from the British model. We work with political parties. There are- 
no such things in India. These parties in Great Britain are organised 
but between them there is a large unorganised mobile body of political 
opinion owing no allegiance to any party and therefore able by its- 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements on one side or 
the other to ke^ the vessel on an even keel. Not only is this mobile 
body absent in India but under the scheme before the Committee there 
would almost be an impossibility that it should be formed. With the 
method of indirect e-ection, subject to the compelling force of the Com- 
munal Award, the electors will be actually prevented from being mobile 
and horn voting for anybody outside their own creed. 


“11. But let us turn from these contrasts with British experience 
to the teaching which even Indian experience can give us. The present 
dyarchic system in the Provinces, as the Commission has pointed out, 
though designed to develop a sense of responsibility has tended to en- 
courage a wholly difierent attitude. It has been universally condemned 
and as will be seen in the body of our Report we are recommending" 
its abolition in the new Provincial Constitutions. It is therefore a 
grave question whether we should re-create it in the Centre, involved 
as it must be in the reservation of the defence services to the Viceroy 
and outside the authority of a responsible IMinistry. As the Statutory 
Commission pointed out it is not in the counsels of government that the 
practical difficulty in the way of achi.^ving the objective of dyarchy and 
a clear demarcation of responsibility arise. It is the leg’slature which 
tends to be demoralised by dya chy. 

“ As long as dyarchy continues, it is inevitable that the elected’ 
members of the legislature should tend to show an exaggerated hostility 
to the work of the reserved half of the Government, which they may 
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criticise but cannot control. If money is v/anted for ‘‘ nation-building” 
services, the temptation to blame reserved departments for spending 
too much is far more attractive than the alternative course of imposing 
new taxes. And if new taxes were imposed, where is the guarantee 
that the proceeds would be devoted to the purpose intended ? 
A legislature with Ministers responsible to it for certain departments 
of government naturally looks across the boundary to the forbidden 
territory reserved for a different system of administration, and loses 
much of the value of its control over ministerial policy by indulging 
in bouts of criticism of departments which are not in the hands of 
Ministers.” (Pages 32 and 33 of Vol. II of the Stat. Comn. Eeport.) 


‘‘12. These things must be weighed before we form our conclusions in 
this report. Again, in framing our proposals we must bear in m’nd 
anomalies which face us in the problem of an All-India federation. 
The Indian States are wholly different in status and character from the 
Provinces of British India and they are not prepared to federate on the 
same terms as it is proposed to apply to the Provinces. The subjects of 
the Prince will continue to owe allegiance to him and only a limited 
obedience to the federal responsible government. Moreover, the 
representatives of the States would have to be empowered to vote upon 
interests w'hich are purely Birtish-Indian, whereas the British-India 
representatives can have no corresponding power as to the States. These 
anomalies are not formal. In India they lie at the root of the federal 
problem. Unequal powers are the breeding-ground of temptation to 
intrigue, since units which have got powers which others do not possess 
may he induced to exercise them or not to exercise them for a quid 'pro 
quo which could not be justified on merit. 


“ 13. Federal finance presents more than one example of anomalies 
which in a federal scheme must be encountered. In the first place 
Income Tax legislation would be an instance of the unequal powers to 
which we have just referred. It is to be paid by British India, but, so 
f ‘T as powers go, can be voted upon by the representatives of the States 
who will not pay it. In the second place in the contemplated scheme 
Income Tax is to be shared between the Federation and the Provinces. 
The division between them is to be according to a numerical proportion ; 
evidently a most unsatisfactory method, because it would not follow that 
when the Federation require an increase of revenue the Provinces will 
also require one ; or conversely when the Federation could afford a 
reduction that the Provinces could reasonably follow its example. But 
after prolonged consideration we have been unable to find any better 
plan in a federal scheme. Of course it is true that as Indian finance 
stands at present this division ought to be suspended, since the federation 
will require all the revenue fiona Income Tax it can get. But though 
it ought to be suspended there is some doubt whether this suspension 
will in fact take place, especially if as is suggested the States were not to 
use their power to vote upon British-India issues. Upon the position of 
Ihe Income Tax the method of electing the British-India representatives 
in the central 1 egislature must have a remarkable reaction . W e have been 
obliged to discard the method of direct election which is proposed in the 
White Paper, We found it to be physically impossible and have besn 
obliged to fall • ack upon indirect election. And the form we have found it 
necessary to entertain is that the British-India representatives shall be the 
nominees of the majorities of the Provincial Assemblies, that is to say, 
they will practically act under a mandate from thesB majorities. It 
follows that in the Central Legislature the Brithh-India rep :esentatives in 
deciding upon the Income Tax will look upon it with Provincial eyes and 
will determine the issues largely, if not mainly, according to Provincial 
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interests. This danger was foreseen when we adopted indirect election ; 
though we had no other choice. But the inter -auction of indirect election 
apon Income Tax legislation involves another anomaly which predicates 
the most cautious advance in federal self-government. 


11. These are not the only reasons why we repeat that the advance 
of self government should be, as the Act of 19 19 intended it to be, gradual 
and cautious. The communal difficultv stands in the middle of the path. 
We are confronted with the age-old antagonism of Hindu and 
Mohammedan, representatives not only of tw^o religions but of two 
civilisations, with numerous self-contained and exclusive minorities all 
a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly suspicious of the 
majority and of one another and with the rigid divisions of caste, itself 
a denial of every democratic principle. In these circumstances though 
communal representation must be accepted as inevitable at the present 
time, it is a strange commentary on some of the democratic provisions 
to which we have listened. We lay stress on these facts because in truth 
they are in the essence of the problem and we should be doing no good 
service to India by glazing them over. In the face of these diliiculties 
those upon whom*' responsibility will rest, whether they be in India or 
this Country, should have all reasonable scope for overcoming them by 
the method of trial and error. But for this purpose it is necessary to 
constitute adequate machinery for redress. For this reason we are 
recommending the provision of full authority in the Govern or- General 
to give directions in all matters over which the Provincial Governors have 
a discretion. Undoubtedly he may be hampered in correcting Provincial 
mistakes by Ministers who are supported by members representing 
Provincial Assemblies. That is inevitable with a Central responsible 
government and with indirect election of the legislature. But we think 
it very important to secure what power we cau for the Governor-General, 
though we recognize that the burden thrown upon him by our proposals 
requires an almost unexampled degree of ability and versatility both of 
himself and his personal staff'. Nevertheless, we are not sure that it 
might not be requisite to add still further to the load, and it may well 
be that in the new Constitution he ought to be furnished with overriding 
ordinance powers in the case of the Provinces, as we are proposing that 
he should possess in the case of the Centre, to use when necessity requires. 
These ordinance powers, in the case of the Centre if not in the Provinces, 
are certainly necessary. We agree, as has been contended, that under 
the present constitution the central government is unduly weak. The 
ordinance power would we hope serve to protect the future central power 
from any loss of prestige such as it is said with some truth that the present 
Government of India may be incurring. But what is much more to be 
feared in any future constitution than the loss of prestige by the Govern- 
ment is the loss of prestige by the Governor- General. We are not without 
anxiety that with a responsible government he would be exposed naked to 
the pressure not only of the legislature but even of his own Ministers 
where he differs from them, in the whole field of the reserved services, 
in his relations with the Princes, and in the discharge of his special 
responsibilities when he feels called upon to use them. 


15. It is necessary to add that in considering the reforms which 
we are about to recommend to Parliament we should find a British- 
India Federation to present even greater difficulties than a federation 
which embraces the States as well. Indeed,^ we believe that the feeling 
amongst our colleagues against a purely British-India Federal Govern- 
ment is overwhelming, and for these reasons. There is no question that 
the States have some grounds for complaining of the want of attention 
paid to their views by the Government of India in the past. A British- 
India Federal Centre would have to deal, as now^^ with matters intimately 
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affecting tlie States without giving them any effective voice in its deliber- 
ations. If the States have reason to complain of the treatment of their 
interests by the present Government of India, the treatment of these by 
Ministers responsible to a purely Eritish-India electorate could hardly 
fail to lead to serious friction. Yet the verv fact ol this inevitable con- 
clusion reacts upon the whole problem. We are bound to contemplate 
the position that would ensue if the full conditions of an All-India Federal 
Constitution should have been enacted and thereupon the Princes or a 
sufficient number of them, decline to accede. It is evident that in the^^e 
circumstances the demand of the i>olitically minded classes in British 
India to enter into the federation which the Princes had declined but 
wMch in all its detail would be already on the Statute book, would be very 
difficult to resist This reflection adds a final reason for cautious advance 
m prescribing, as we now proceed to do, the extent of self-government in 
India which it would be riglit to recommend.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question 

Not Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshuist. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Jfc. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


Contents (o). 

IMarquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Mddleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Eeginald Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Nall. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 
Paragraph 10 is again read. 


42, to leave out 

from ( has ) in line 40 to the end of the sentence and to insert enabled 
« f Jdians, who take an interest in poUtics and public afTairs, to turn their 
attention to a subject which has ever possessed a particular fascination for 
persons of quick and ingemous mind- what should be the ideal form of 
Government for their country.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdi-awn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 6, lines 40 to 42 to leave 

minds to other things, and in particular to the broader 
« attentfon country. Finally by directing 


The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot, Line 47; after 
(« self-government/’) to insert inasmuch as it is the mark of a vself-respect- 
" ing and self-reliant people to shoulder the burdens and responsibilities of 
** their own government 

The amendment by ^cave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 10 is again read> as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 10 is postponed. 

Paragraph 11 is again read. 

It IS moved by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 7, line 32, to leave out 

receptive of political arguments ”) and to insert / su^^ceptible to political 
agitation.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 11 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 11 is postponed. 

Paragraph 12 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 8, line 1, to leave out 
(** council ”) and to insert counsel ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 12 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 12 is postponed. 

Paragraph 13 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 9, line 20, to leave out 

beliefs ”) and to insert belief ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 13 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 13 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 15 and 16 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 17 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Beading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and 
Mr. Foot. ^ Page 11, lines 22 and 23, to leave oub from Provinces ”) in 
line 22 to has ”) in line 23 and to insert (“ was designed to develop a sense- 
of responsibility and it has in fact given a considerable number of public 
** men experience of the responsibilities of government either as Ministers or 
executive Councillors or as members of the majority on which Ministers 
" have relied for support in the Legislatures. On the other hand the dyarchic 
« system ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), the Marqitess of B'-^ading,. 
and Mr. Foot. Page 11, line 25, after ('‘ character”) to insert born. 
** of experience ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 17 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 17 is postponed. 

Paragraph 18 i« again read. 

It IS moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 11, line 40, to leave out 
(** material and intellectual ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 11, line 44, to page 12> 
line 2, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 on page 11 to (' can ”) in 
line 2 on page 12 and to insert This attitude of non-interference has not, 
‘ indeed, prevented the Government of India from introducing reforms in 
many matters, to use Lord Lansdowne’s words, ‘ where demands preferred 
** * in the name of religion would lead to practices inconsistent with individual 
** * saiety and the public peace, and condemned by every system of law and 
** ‘ morality in the world Yet it must be recognised that, in a country where 
‘‘ the habits and customs of the people are so closely bound up with their 
‘ religious beliefs, this attitude, however iustifiable it may have been, has 
'' sometimes had the result of making it difficult for the Government to carry 
‘ into effect social legislation in such matters (to name only two obvioiis 
** instances) as child marriage and the problem of the untouchables. It has 
become increasingly evident in recent years that the obstacles to such 
legislation 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 1 8 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 18 is postponed. 


Paragraph 19 is again read. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 25, after future ”) 
to insert In the special circumstances of India 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 26, to leave out 
(‘ expressed and to insert C reinforced 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 19 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 19 is postponed. 

Paragraph 20 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 32, after life,’’) 
to insert : — 

(‘* It must give full weight. Indeed, to the testimony of the Statutory 
Commission that, in spite of the disadvantages of dyarchy on whicb 
the Commission laid such stress, Indians have shown, since 1921, a 
marked capacity for the orderly conduct of Parliamentary business, 
a capacity which has grown steadily with the growth of their experience. 
We cannot doubt that this apprenticeship in Parliamentary methods 
has profoundly affected the w'hole character of Indian public life, both 
by widening the circle of those who have had practical contact with 
the affairs of government and by .stimulating the growth of a public 
conscience amongst the educated classes as a whole. But other facts 
must also be fr.inkly recognized.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 36, to leave out 
c two organized'”) and to insert (“ great ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is^ moved by the Lord Snell. Page 12, line 37, to leave out from 

each ’') to the second (“ and ”) and to insert (‘‘desiring to act with public 
spirit and in good faith ; ”) 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 13, line 2, to leave out 
from caste ”) to (“ In ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 13, line 2, to leave out from 
itself ”) to (“ democratic ”) and to insert (“ inconsistent with.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 20 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 20 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 21 to 23 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 24 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pagel5, lines 4 and 5 after {“ a ”) 
in line 4 to insert (“ strong and impartial ”) and to leave out (“ at once dis- 
“ interested and incorruptible.”) in lines 4 and 5. 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 15, lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out from (“ prized ”) in line 6 to (“ In ”) in line 7. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 24 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 24 is postponed. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 15, lines 
30 and 31, to leave out from (“ whole,”) in line 30 to the end of the sentence 
and to insert (“ and for intervention should the responsible Ministries and 
” legislatures fail in their duty ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 16, lines 16 to 18, to leave 
out from (“ India ”) in line 16 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 26 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 27 to 29 are again postponed. 

Paragraph SO is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 18, lines 29 
and 30, to leave out from (“ to ”) in line 29 to the end of line 30 and to insert 
{“ give steadfast support to strong and stable central government ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 30 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 30 is postponed. 

Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 19, line 26, to leave out 
(” incoherence ”) and to insert confusion ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 32 to 30 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 37 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20b, lines 24 and 25, to leave out from (‘^ both ”) to the 
•end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20b, line 34, at the end to insert (“ Nor do we think that the 
political life of India can safely be divided into watertight compartments. 
“ Important problems in the field of social reform will have to be dealt with 
by the central as well as by the provincial legislatures. The control of the 
economic life of India will depend more upon the federal legislature than 
“ upon the provinces. To place full responsibility for these subjects upon 
“ Indian Ministers and legislatures in the provinces, while imposing the 
“ responsibility for them in the centre on the Governor- General subject to 
constant criticism by a legislature which is not responsible seems to us 
** likely to produce the maximum of friction if it did not leave to deadlock.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 37 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 37 is postponed. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20h, line 35, to leave out Lastly, the line can ”) and to 
±isert (“ We think therefore that the third of the three possible lines of 
division is by far the best, namely that the line should ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20?», line 40, after Departments ”) to insert (“ This would 
be, in effect, to make Indians responsible for policy over the whole field of 
internal government wliile reserving to the Governor -General responsibility 
“ for defence and foreign policy and imposing upon the Governor -General and 
the Governors a special responsibility for safeguarding law and order, the 
“ rights of minorities, the ultimate stability of the finances, the legitimate 
interests of the Services and a number of other matters over the whole field 
of government, if, and only if, the responsible Ministries and legislatures 
fail to discharge the responsibility placed on them under the new 
“ constitution.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20c, line 24, to leave out (“ with much force ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 

Paragraph 39 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), the Marquess of Reading, and 
Mr. Foot, Page 20c, line 41, after (“ finance ”) to insert (“ The existence of a 
large standing charge for de'*^ence does not lessen the financial responsibility 
** of Ministers. Far the greater part of most national budgets are, in effect, 
“ unalterable because they are the results of commitments arising out of 
the past in the field of foreign relations or of social reform. The margin of 
discretion w'iiich is available to Ministers anywhere in increasing or re- 
ducing taxation or altering expenditure is usually small and this margin, 
in India, will be within the control of Ministers, subject, to the Governor- 
General’s special responsibility in the financial sphere. Ministers will 
naturally wish to save money on defence in order that they may spend it 
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** on * nation building ^ department''^ under their own charge. But in point 
of fact the cost of Indian defence, though a large proportion of the Central 
** budget is, compared with the whole of the resources of India, central 
and ^provincial, considerably less than the cost of defence in some other 
countries containing a smaller population than that of India. We believe 
** that responsible Indian Ministers will be not less anxious for adequate 
defence that the Governor-General and will usually after discussion with 
him, support his view of what is necessary and will be able to convince their 
^‘following in the legislature that it is sound.’*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 39 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 39 is postponed. 

Paragraph 40 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 41 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Li nlithgow. Page 20eJ, line 26, to leave out 
*(“ Whose opinions are ”) and to insert their opinions have been ’'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pagf* 20tJ, lines 26 and 27, to 
leave out who" are ”) and to insert they have shown themselves ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 41 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 41 is postponed. 

Paragraph 42 is again postponed. 

Paragra]ih 42 A is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20^, line 13, after (“ plain ”) 
to insert ('* The plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is 
essentially a plea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and 
doctrines" which England herself has taught; and all" sections of public 
opinion in this country are agreed in principle that this plea should be 
admitted.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20 « 7 , line 21, after 
rejected,”) to insert the rejection will be generally regarded in India 
as a denial of the whole plea and ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20^, line 23, after the first 
f ‘ the *’) to insert measure of harmony achieved in British India by the ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 42A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42A is postponed. 

Paragraph 42B is again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morro^v at halt-past 
Ten o’clock. 


♦ 
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Present : 


Lobd Archbishop op Cahtkrbury. 
Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Harding e 0¥ Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chaiviberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 43 to 63 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 64 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardirge of Penshurst. Page 30, line 23, to 
leave out from (‘‘In ”) in line 23 to (“ to ”) in line 24 and to insert (‘ the 
** exercise of any powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act, except 

in relation to such matters as will be left by that Act ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It IS moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 30, line 39, after 
(“ practice.’') to insert (“It follows from what we have said above that the 
«« Ministers will not be concerned with the appointment of the Governor 
“^^himseii ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 64 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 64 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 65 to 132 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 66, line 6, after 
(** e.g.”) to insert (“ by allowing women to make application by letter 

(responsibility for satisfying the registering officer of their eligibility for 
** enrolment resting with the applicant) ’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 133 is again read, as amended. 

The turth er consideration of paragraph 133 is postprned. 

Paragraphs 134 to 161 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 162 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 83, line 4, at the 
end to insert It is hardly necessaiy to add that Ministers will not be con- 
cerned wdth the appointment of the Governor- General himself.’*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 162 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 162 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 163 to 173 are again postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (wde paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491 . 

And vide supra^ paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64 — 253) and NOT to the Report as published. 
(Yol. T, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragrapli 1 74 is a^ain read. 

It is moved by )Sir S^amiiel Hoare and Mr. Batler. Page 88^ line 32, at the 
end to insert (“ It has been urged upon us that, in order to build up an 
« informed opinion upon Defence questions, a statutory Committee of the 
Legislature should be established. We understand that, outside the formal 
“opportunities of discussing Defence questions on such occasions as the 
“ I)Sence Budget, opportunities are already given to members of the Legis- 
“ lature to inform themselves upon Ai*my questions ; and, provided thafc the 
“ extent and methods of consultation are clearly understood to rest in the 
“ discretion of the Governor-General, we see no objection to the formation 
“ of any Committee or Committees that the Federal Governinent and 
“(Legislature may consider useful. ^ Wa feel, ho vever, that this is essentially a 
“ quo.stion to be settled by the Legislature and not by the Constitution A.ct.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 175 to 203 arc again postponed. 

Paragrai>h 304 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 102, line 24, to 
leave out (“ nine ”) and to insert (“ six ’’). 

Objected to. 

On Question — 

Contents (4). Not Contents (21), 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 

Maruuess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord PI irdinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Banlceillour. 

Lord Hutchison ot Montrose. 

Mr Attlee. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chambeilain. 

Sir Beginald Craddock . 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 201 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 205 to 227 are again postponed. 

The Appendix (ID is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 115, line 15, after 
(“ House.”) to insert (“ The question of special provision for the Depressed 
Classes amoni the General sears requires consideration especially in relation 
to the Central Provinces ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

The Appendix"(II) is again read, as amended. 

The fiurther consideration of Appendix (II) is postponed. 

The Appendix (III) is again postponed. 

Paragraphs 228 to 330 are again postponed. 


Earl Peel. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Earl Winterton. 
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Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 183, lines 2 to 6, to leave 
out from dominion ”) in line 2 to Lastly ”) in line 6. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 331 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 331 is postj^oned. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 183, in the footnote- 
after etc.’’) to insert (“ by whomsoever made ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 332 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 332 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 333 to 336 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of LinHthgow. Page 181-, line 37, to leave- 
out from that ”) to shall ”) and to insert (“ a proportion of the directors 
** (which should, we think, not exceed one half of the total number).”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 337 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 337 is postponed. 

Paragraph 388 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 184, line 43, to page 
185, line 1, to leave out from the beginning to the paragraph to P>ut ”) 
in line 1, page 185. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pa^e 185, line 2, to leave out 
clearly ”) and to insert still ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, lines 3 and 4, to 
leave out in accordance with these statutory prohibitions ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 28, to leave 

out (*' found themselves strictly bound ”) and to insert regarded the 
exercise of their discretion as restricted ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 29, after 
that ”) to insert (“ the Instrument of Instructions of the Governor 
** General and the Governor should require, him,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved b}’^ the Marquess ol Linlithgow. Page 185, line 30, to leave ou^ 
the Governor-General or a Governor ”) and to insert he ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, lines 32 and 33 
to leave out (“ he should be instructed ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Mar(|uess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 31, at the end 
to insert We need hardly add that the effect of our recommendations 
for the statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination 
** would lay open to challenge in the Courts as being tiJlra 't'ires any legislative 
** enactment which is inconsistent with these prohibitions, even if the 
** Governor-General or the Governor has assented to it ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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paragraph 338 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is postponed. 

Paragraph 339 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milno. Page 185, line 42, to page 186, 
line 6, to leave out from (“ suggestion.”) in lino 42, page 185, to (“ But ”) in 
line 5, page 186, and to insert ( “ l^lxccpt in certain cases in which a qualification 
“ has been specially rceogiiisod ])y or under some Indian law as giving a title 
“to practice, persons liolding Unittnl Kingdom cjualincations at present follow 
“their professions in India without restraint but have always been subject 
“ to such restrictions as the proi^ent Indian Logislatiiies might have imposed. 

“We think that tlu) Indian Legislatures of the fidure should equally be free 
“ to prescribe the conditions untlor wliich the in-actice of professions genorall^^ 

“is to be carried on.”) 

the same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 339 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of jmragraph 339 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 340 to 348 are again jmstponed. 

' Paragraph 349 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samu<d lloaro aiid Mr. Butler. Page 191, line 45, to 
leave out (“ assessed ”) and to insert (“ determined, either in the first instance 
‘‘ or on appeal,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 349 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349 is postponed. 

Paragraph 350 to 370 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoaro and Mr. Butler. Page 202, lino 17> 
after paragraph 370 (and before the appendix) to insert the following new 
paragraph : - 

(“ 370A. Wo attach special importance to the arbitration procedure Disputes be- 
montioiiod above as a moans of settling disputes on administrative issues 
between the Railway Authority and the Administrations of railways indiaa^StatS 
owned and worked by an Indian State. The Constitution Act should Railways, 
contain adequate provision to ensure reasonable facilities for the State’s 
railway traffic and to protect its system against unfair or iinoconomio 
competition or discrimination in the Federal Legislature. Wo consider 
that States owning and working a eonsidorablo railway system should 
bo able to look to the arbitration machinery which we recommend for 
adequate protection in such matters. On the other hand, if any State 
is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the right to construct 
railways in its territory notwithstanding Item ( 9) of the revised exclusive 
Federal List, their right to do so should bo subject to appeal by the 
Railway Authority to tho same tribunal.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Now paragraph 370A is again road. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370A is postponed. 

Tho Appendix (IV) is again postponed. 

Paragraphs 371 to 413 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 414 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoaro and Mr. Butler. ^ Page 229, lines 7 to 9, 
to leave out from (“ Ministers.”) in lino 7 to (“ but ”) in line 9, and to insert 

To avoid repeating at length what wo have already said in earlier parts of 
“ our Report, we think it dosirablo to make clear at this point our intention 
** that the modifications which w*e have recommended in the proposals in the 
** Indian White Paper should mutatismutafid bo applied to tho corresponding 
proposals in the Burma White Paper.”) 

The same is agreed to. 


19 A 
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Paragrapli 414 is again lea 1, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 414 is postponed. 

Paragraph 415 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuol Hoara and Mr. Butler. Page 220, lines 27 to 41, 
to leave out from (“ accepted ”) in line 27, to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert Prima facie the same considerations apply in Burma as would 
“apply if she were not separated from India but continued to constitute a 
“ Province of British India . Bub it is necessary to take into account the 
“special factors which characterise conditions in Burma.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 229, after para- 
graph 415, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

( “ 415A. Terrorism of the Bengal type is we are informed, practically 
unknown as an indigenous movement among Burmans, though the Indian 
population in Rangoon, dees, wo believe, from time to time include 
emissaries of the Bengal movement and the communal question, so far 
as it arises from strong religious anatcronisms is comparatively unimport- 
ant in Burma thou 2 h even there, within the resident Indian community, 
Hindu -Moslem con&cts are not unknown . But the place of these menaces 
to ordered Government is taken by racial rivalries between Indian and 
Burman, Burman and Chinese, and sometimes between Karen and 
Burman, which upon occasions have flared up into acts of violence or 
persecution : not many years ago the racial rivalry between the Burmans 
and the Indian community developed into a serious menace to the safety 
of the latter in the Delta and Coastal Districts, in which richer tracts it 
holds an increasingly important share in commerce, trade and labour 
supply . Again serious crime — especially crimes of violence — appears to be 
more rife in Burma than in India. In proportion to population the per- 
centage of murders, dacoities and cattle thefts exceeds (often greatly ex- 
ceeds) the percentage in almost every other Province in British India . It 
has freciuently been necessary to adopt special measures to deal with 
large-scale dacoities accompanied by murder, and waves of this type of 
crime are apt to develop into rebellions and guerilla warfare, as was shown 
by the recent grave rebellion and other similar revolts in the history of the 
country. The peace of the Province has at inter^’^als been disturbed by 
conspiracies, sometimes originating across the border, led by exile pre- 
tenders claiming royal descent, or by persons supposed to be reincarnated 
national heroes, who play on the superstitions of the ignorant people. 
All these movements, if not properly handled from the outcot. may throw 
a country side into disorder and panic, and cause loss of life and property. 

Nevertheless, we are of opinion that the responsibility for Law and 
Order ought in future to rest on Ministers in Burma no loss than in India, 
and for substantially the same reasons. But, at the same time, taking 
into consideration the special features which we have described, of the 
situation in Burma, we think it essential that not only should the Gover- 
nor of Burma have a special responsibility for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of Burma and the powers that 
flow from this responsibility, but also that he, no less than the Governors 
of Indian Provinces, should be invested with the statutory powers which 
we have recommended in their case to equip them against attempts to 
overthrow by violence the Government established by law. 

Further, the conditions which wo have depicted manifestly necessitate 
the maintenance of an efficient and highly disciplined Police Force in 
Burma ; and we are strongly of opinion that the recommendations 
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which we have made in an earlier passage for the protection of the 
Police Force in Indian Provinces by protecting the statutes and rules 
which govern its internal organisation and discipline, should be adopted 
in Burma also.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 416 to 425 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 426 is again real. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 234, line 29, after 
(“ dissolved.”) to insert a reference to the following footnotej — 

(«< 2Xhe power of dissolution rests, of course, with the Governor in his 
discretion : see paragraph supra.^^) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 426 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 426 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 427 to 430 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 431 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 237, lines 1 9 to 26, 
to leave out from (“ State.”) in line 19 to (“ conflicts ”) in line 26. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 431 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 431 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, after para- 
graph 438, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

‘ 438A. There is a matter of importance to which it will be convenient 
to refer at this point, namely, the principles on which recruitment to the 
Services which in Burma after separation will correspond to the All-India 
Services, should be based. The Statutory Commission’- when recording 
in general terms its views as to the Government of a separated Burma 
laid great stress on the importance of building up these Services in the 
tradition of the All-India Services which they will replace, and said 
‘ The pace of Burmamsation must be decided on its merits.’ The 
ratios of European and Indian recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police which were approved in 1924 on the recommendation 
of the Lee Commission were designed to produce an equality of Europeans 
and Indians (in which term Burmans are included for this purpose) 
for India, including Burma, regarded as a whole, by 1939 in the Indian 
Civil Service and by 1949 in the Indian Police. The basis of calculation 
was an All-India average, and it has always been recognised that 
whereas, by the dates mentioned, there will be more Indians than 
Europeans in those Services, in some Provinces, in others there will be 
fewer. Burma falls in the latter category. From figures which have 
been laid before us showing the change in ratio in the Indian Civil Service 
. in Burma during the last decade, it is clear that an equality of Europeans 
and Burmans is unlikely to be attained by 1939 ; nor, we are informed, 
is equality likely to be attained in the Indian Police in Burma by 1949. 
Any attempt to expedite the attainment of such equality by sacrificing 
the standard required of recruits would be destructive of the principle on 
which the Statutory Commission laid such emphasis and might will be 
disastrous to Burma. We are of opinion that the proportion of Europeans 
and Burmans in the Services which in a separated Burma will take the 
place of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will be 
a relevant consideration in deciding when the projected enquiry 
into the question ‘of future recruitment should take place for Burma ; 
and we wish to endorse the opinion held by the Statutory Commission in 
the passage cited that, in the meantime, the important thing in Burma’s 
interests is to preserve the standard of recruitment without too close a 
^ Report, Vol. II, para. 226. 


Ratios of 
European ulc 
Burman re- 
craitiuent. 
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consideration for the early attainment in Burma of what was no more 
than an average figure, calculated for the whole of India without strict 
regard to differing conditions in differing Provinces.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 438A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 439 to 442 are postponed. 

Paragraph 443 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 243, line 5, after 
{“ and ”) to insert (“ we approve them subject to the general application 
“ to the case of Burma, mutaiis mu^and^s, of the modifications which we have 
“ made in the corresponding proposals originally submitted to us in relation 
“ to India. In particular we recommend that there should be imposed on 
“ the Governor of Burma an additional special responsibility corresponding 
“ to that which^ we have recommended should be imposed on the Governor- 
** General of India for the prevention of discriminatory or penal treatment 
“ of imports from the United Kingdom.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 443 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 443 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 243, after para- 
graph 443, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

“ Penal dia- (“ 443 A. The general principle underlying the proposals submitted 

crimination ^ regard is that, inasmuch a-s the association between India 

to^andfrom and Burma in the last 50 years has been, broadly, of a similar nature 

to that which has been built up over a longer period between the United 
Kingdom and India, Indians should be afforded in Burma, generally 
the same measure of protection, in regard to their business avocations 
and commercial undertakings as we have recommended for United 
Kingdom subj ecis . W e think that this i s right . Pursuing this principle, 
we think that the additional responsibility which, as we have mentioned 
m the preceding paragraph, should be laid upon the Governor to pro- 
tect imports into Burma from the United Kingdom from penal or dis- 
^criminatory treatment, should extend to the protection of imports 
from India into Burma. And, in order that Burma should not be exposed, 
■or feel that she is exposed by this recommendation to unequal treatment 
in this respect, we think that, reciprocally, the special responsibility 
with which the Governor-General of India is to be charged under our 
recommendations should extend to the case of the products of Burma 
imported into India.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 443 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44 3 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 444 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 243, line 11, after 
(“ referred ”) to insert {“ deals also with a particular problem affecting the 
right of entry of Indian subjects into Burma. It ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 444 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 444 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 445 to 453 aro again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o’clock. 


Supra, para. 329. 
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Piescnt : 


TjOed Ar'JHBishop of Oanteebtjey. 
Makquess of Salts r^uRY. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Harding e of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Lord Archbishop of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald CR4DrocK. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoake. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir John Wardlaw- Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

IvNTERBURY ill tlie Chair. 


The Order of Adjoiirmnent is read. 

The Proceedings nf yesterday arc read. 

Paragraph 1 is again posipohed. 

Paragraph 2 is again road. 

-It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 3, line 40, after 'cominlinities.'’) to insert 
and to the Indian Christians now^ numbering some 6, 000, COO ”). 

The same agieed to. 

Paragraph 2 is again read, amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 2 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 3 to 24 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 25 is again r<'ad. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 15, line 26, to leave out ('* It and to insert 
Under the new system of Provincial Autonomy, it will be an authority 
held, as it were, in reserve ; but those upon wliom it is conferred must 
at all times be ready to intervene, if the responsible Ministers and the 
Legislatures should fail in their duty. This power of intervention ”)► 

The same is ag^'ced to. 

Paragraph 25 is again read, a« amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 

Paragraph 26 is again postxioned. 

Paragraph 27 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Page 16, line 3S, to leave out from risks ”) to the end of the para- 
grapn and to insert C' If Parliament should decide to create an All-India 
** Federation, the actual establishment^ of the new Central Legislature may 
‘‘ without danger be deferred for so long as ma}^ be necessayv to complete 
arrangements for bringing the representatives of the^States into it ; but its 
form must be defined in the Constitution Act itself.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 27 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration ot paragraph 27 is postpoiv'd. 


All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide supra, paras. 1 4 2B, pp. 47C 491 ; 

and paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64-— *263) and NOT to the Report as published 

‘{Vol. I, Part T). ^ 

A Key is attached {see pp. 521 — 544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
-amendments io each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 28 again read. 


It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Page 16, liues 43 to 45, to leave out from the beginning of the para- 
graph to the end of line 45, and to insert C This brings us to the further 
prop 9 sal laid before us, that the Constitution Act should also determine the 
conditions upon which an All- India Federation is to be established,’^). 


The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 28 is again read, a^^ amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 28 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 29 and 30 are again postponed. 


Paragraplp^ll'^'^t^g^ 

— -Ptris moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, 
out (''* one-sixth ”) and to insert one-fourth ”). 


Page 19, line 9, to leave 


The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further con'^iideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 32 to 37 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishon of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 20B, linos 38 to 40, to leave out from subject ”) 
in line 38 to the end of the'^sentence and to insert to the retention by the 
Governor-General of the special powers and responsibilities, outside his 
**Beserved Departments, .similar to (though not necessarily in all respects 
** identical with) those which we contemplate should be conferred on the 
Provincial Governors. The nature of the central safeguard? which would 
** in that event be necessary will be discussed, like the provincial safeguards, 
** in the body of our Report ; but, subject to them, the effect of drawing the 
** line on this point would be to make Indians responsible for policy over the 
** whole field of government.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 38 is again read, as amended. 

The further con«iideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 39 to 43 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 44 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the MarquCvSS 
of Linlithgow. Page 21, line 32, at end to insert We should add that we 
have not thought it necessary to mention in our Report every matter of 
** detail with wh ch the White Paper deals, but only those which appear to 
us of sufficient general importance to warrant discussion. It may be 
assumed that wc have no comment to offer on thn proposals in the White 
** Paper to which we make no special reference, and we are content to leave 
them to be dealt with at the discretion of His Majesty's Government in 
” tne legislative proposals which they will lay before Parliament.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 44 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 45 to 121 are again postponed. 

Paragrajih 122 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord Rankeillour and the Marquess of Zetland . Page 60, 
line 25. At the end to insert : We have in other respects followed the 
** scheme already proposed for the Xlnited Provinces in perfereiice to that 
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suggested for Bengal and Bihar. We think it inexpedient that so large a 
proportion of the Second Chamber should be chosen by the First and 
thereby presumably reflect their views.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour and the Marquess of Zetland. Page 60, 
line 25. At the end to insert We think that the Legislative Council 
‘‘ should not be dissoluble, but that one-third of its members shouli retire at 
fixed intervals.”) 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 122 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 123 to I4l are again postponed. 


Paragraph 142 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbuty o a beha’f of the Marquess 
of Linlithgow. Page 69, lines 16 and 17, to leave out from the beginning of 
the paragraph to (“ ample ”) in line 17, and to insert (“ We approve the 
“proposals in the White Paper that the power to summon and appoint 
‘ ‘ places for the meeting of the Provincial Legislature, and the power of 
“ prorogation and dissolution shall be vested in the Governor at his dis- 
‘ cretion. It is rightly proposed that the Provincial Legislature itself shall 
“ have ”). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 14:2 is again read, as amended* 

The further consideration of paragraph 142 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 143 to 147 are again postponed. 


The Appendix (I) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 73. To omit the 
column of figures under the heading Madras in order to insert 

8 

10 

35 

7 

1 

3 

54 

56 


The same is agreed to. 


The Appendix (I) is apcain read, as amended. 

The further consideration of the Appendix (1) is postponed. 


Paragraphs 148 to 306 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph 307 is again read, as amended. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 170, to leave out? 
paragraph 307 as amended and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

C 307. There is, however, one category of pension payments which’ 
stands apart from the rest, namely, the pensions payable" to families of 
officers, civil and military, the cost of which is met not from the revenues 
of India but from funds accumulated by means of subscriptions paid by 
the officers themselves. These accumulated funds are in equity the 
property of the subscribers, and we think it right that the fullest possible 
consideration shouM be given to their views as to the disposal of the 
money. A full account of the nature of the Funds and of the steps 
already taken to ascerta'n the views of subscribers is given in a Note 
by the Secretary of State for India which is printed in the Committee’s 
Kecords^^iThfi^Note also contains in some detail proposals for meeting 
^jfche^subsCribers’ wishes. We recommend that His Majesty’s Government 
'''should take action on the lines indicated in this Note.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 307 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 308 to 414 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 415 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 229, lines 27 to 4L 
to leave out from (“ accepted ”) in line 27 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert : In general the same considerations apply in Burma, if separated, 
ti other Provinces of British India. But there are certain 

fit which we think it right to mention. On the one hand 

fit of the Bengal type is practically unknown among the Burman 

cj P®®pl®> ^i^d communal strife arising from strong religious antagonisms 
IS rare and unimportant. To this extent the problem is less difficult than 
Provinces. On the other hand Burma exhibits racial rivalries 
which on occasion have developed into violent riots between one com- 
munity and another,^ and serious crime — especially crimes of violence — 
appears to be more rife in Burnia than in India ; in proportion to popu- 
annual record of dacoities, murders and cattle thefts is very high. 
This, no doubt, is due, in part, to the fact that barely 50 years have elapsed 
fifi with the conquest of Upper Burma, British authority was established 
<c I^^^^ghqut the Province, and British ideas of Law and Order began to be 
«« whole countryside. To this fact and perhaps also in some 

degree to the Burman temperament may, we think, be attributed the 
organised resistance to authority, amounting to armed rebellion and 
44 gii^nlla warfare, which has at times, even within the past few years, ahected 
a large number of distri ts and which, owing to the difficult nature of the^ 
country and the lack of good communications, has proved very trouble- 
fit/^^® down. Nevertheless we are of opinion that the responsibility 

ci^ Order ought in future to rest on Ministers in Burma no less- 

tc India and for substantially the same reasons. At the same time, 

bearing in mind the special features of the problem that we have described, 
ec l^hink^ it essential that the Governor of Burma should have powers 
additional to the powers flowing from his special responsibility for tho- 
4 j pi’evention of any grave menace 1 1 the peace and tranquilUty of Burma 
4 proposed in the Burma White Paper. He, like th^. Governors, of Indian 
Provinces, should be vested with the statutory powers which we have* 

1 Records [ 1932-33 ], pp. 139-142. 
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** rerommeuded in tlieir case to equip them against attempts to overtlirow 
“by violence the Government established ])y'’la\v. Fiirtl-er, conditions in 
“ Ibarma manifestly necessitate tbe mainierianct! of an oitcieni. and highly 
“ disciplined police force ; and ve arc of opinion that the recoinmoadations 
“ Avhicli we made in an earlier passage tor the piotoction ol the police forces 
“in Indian Provinces by protecting the statutes and rule wliioli govern its • 
“ internal organisation and discipline should he adopted in Purina also.’’) 


The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 1-15 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 416 to 153 are again postponed. 


Paragraphs 1 to 138 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 139 is a-gain read, as amended, and is as follows 

“ 139. We do not think that the consent of the Governor should any The 
longer be required to the introduction of legislation which affects religion Paper 
or religious rites and usages. We take this view, not because we think approved, 
that the necessity for such consent might prejudice attempts to proinct3 
valuable social reforms, \shich has been suggested as a reason for dis- 
pensing with it. but because in our judgment legislation of this kind is 
above all other such as ought to be introduced on the responsibility 
of Indian Ministers. W"e liave given our reasons elsewhere for holding 
that matters of social reform which may touch, directly or indirectly, 

Indian religious beliefs can only be undertaken with any prospect of 
success by Indian Ministers themselves; and, that being" so, we think 
it undesirable that their responsibilitv in this most important field 
should be shared with a Governor. It has been objected that the mere 
introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites and usages 
might be dangerous at times of^religioiis or communal disturbance, 
and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. We observe, however, 
a Proposal in the White Paper ^ whereby the Governor would be emt- 
powered, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced or 
propo.sed for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment 
to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge of his special 
responsibility for the pievcntion of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the Province, to direct thW the Bill, clause or amendment 

23 shall not be further proceeded with. This appears to us an ample safe- 

24 guard against the danger to which we have referred;^ and in addition 
it would of course always be open to the Governor, in his discretion, 
to refuse his assent to any Bill whicli has been passed by the Legislature, 
if in his opinion it is undesirable on any ground that it should become law. 

We had also thought at frst that a Provincial Legislature ought not 
to be empowered (as th«y are not empowered at present) to pass^ a law 
which repeals or is repugnant to an Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, even though the pnor consent of the Governor to its 
introduction in the Legislature might be required. We understand, 
however, that the great bulk of the existing law in India is the work of 
Indian legislative bodies and that there are in fact yery^ few Acts of 
Parliament (apart from those relating to subjects on which it is proposed 
that the Legislatures shall have not powmr to legislate at all) which 
form part of the Indian statute book, and fewer still dealing with matters 
which will fall within the provincial sphere. In these circumstances we 
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tln'ril- that the proposal should stand ; but the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions might perhaps direct him to reserve bills which appear 
to him to Ml within this category.” 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Lines 23 and 24, to leave out 
from (“ with.”) 'in line 23 to (“ and ”) in line 24 and to insert (“ If this 
“ provision w ere extended to cover the case of the Governor’s other 
“ special responsibility for the protection of the legitimate interests of 
“ minorities there would, in our opinion, be ample safeguards against 
“ the dangers both of public distui’bance and of possible oppression of 
“ s-mfl.ll communities unable or unwilling to give serious trouble.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 


Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 140 to 453 are again postponed. 


Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday the Sth of October 
next at Three o’clock. 
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Die Lunae 8° Octobris 1984, 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop op Canterbury 
Marquess op Salisbury. 
Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cad o can. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir J oseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday the 1st of August last are road. 
Paragraioh 1 is again road. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Marquess of 
Zetland. Pag'o 3, line 14, to loavo out (“been able to enter upon, much less ”) 
and to insert (“ found ifc possible ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 1 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1 is postponed. 


Paragra^jh 2 is again road. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Page 3, lino 37, to leave out which ”J. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Pago 3. lines 37 and 38 to leave out 
(*' impervious to tho more liberal and to insert (“unaffected by contact 
** with tho ”). 

Tho same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snoll. Page 4, line 5, after owdng ”) to insert in largo X->art ”). 

Tho same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 2 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 2 is po.'=>t 2 Joned. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide supra, paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 470 — 491; 
and paras. 42 — 453, pp. 64 — 258) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part 1). 

A Key is attached (see p. 627, et seq.), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 3 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 4, lino 14, after 
(“ Princes ”) to insert (“ (though in point of fact not all of these six hav^ 
been continuously and some have never been represented ; and none of them. 
has taken an active part in the work of the Chamber since 1933) ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pas’e 1, lino 16, to leave out 
(“ 327 ”) and to insert (“ some 300 ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 3 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 3 is postponed. 

Paragraph 4 is again read. 

‘ t is moved by the Marquess of l.inlithgow. Page 4, line 34. a fto/ {“ Par- 
liament to insert C ; and the same is true of the Governors in Council in 
“ relation to the reserved subjects in the Provinces ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It was moved by the Earl Peel. Page 4, lines 38 to 40, to leave out from^ 
(“ provincial.”) to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 4 is again read, as amended. 

' The farther consideration of paragraph 4 is postponed. 

Paragraph 5 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 6 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

The British “ 6. The record of British rule in India is well known. Though we 

Achievementi claim for it neither infallibility not perfection, since, like all systems of 2^ 

Government, it has, at tunes, fallen into error, it is well to remember 
the greatness of its achievement. It has given to India that which 
throughout the centuries she has never possessed, a Government whose 5 
authority is unquestioned in any part of the sub-Continent ; it has 
barred the way against the foreign invader and has maintained tran- 
quillity at home , it has established the rule of law, and, by the creation 
of a just administration and an upright judiciary, it has secured to 
every subject of His Majesty in British India the right to go in peace 10 
about his daily work and to retain for his own use the fruit of his 
labours . The ultimate agency in achieving these results has been the 
power wielded by Parliament. The British element in the adminis- 
trative and j udieiai services has always been numerically small. The 
total European population of British India to-day, including some 
60,000 British troops, is only 135,000. The total British element in 
the Superior Services is about 3,160, and of these there are approxi- 
mately 800 in the Indian Civil Service and 500 in the Indian Police.” 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Line 2, to leave out not 
and to insert (“ nor ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Line 5, to leave out (“ the ”) and to- 
insert ('‘many ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Line 10, after (“ right ”) to insert (“ if not the power ”). 
The same is disagreed to. 
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Paragraph 6 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 6 is postponed. 


Paragraph 7 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“7. The success of British rule cannot be justly estimated without The Mogiil 
reference to the condition of things which preceded it. The arts of 

3 government and administration were not indeed unknown to the earlier 

4 Hindu kings like Asoka, and the strong hand of the Mogul Emperors 
who reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison with, 
if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary monarchies of 
Europe. But the strength of the Mogul Empire depended essentially 
upon the personal qualities of its ruling House, and when the succession 
of great Emjierors failed, its collapse inevitably follo^YoJ • nor during 
its most magnificent period ’,5~as its authority unchallciiged cuoher within 
or without its borders. Its system of government resembled that of 
other Asiatic despotisms. The interests of the subject races were mad© 
subservient to the ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; 
for the politic toleration of Akbar and his immediate successors dis- 
appeared with Aurungzeb . The imperial splendour became the measure 
of the people’s poverty, and their sufferings are said by a French ob- 
server, long resident at the Court of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond 
the power of words to describe.” 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Lines 3 and 4, to leave out (“ the earlier 
Hindu kings like Asoka ”) and to insert (“ the Buddhist Emperor Asoka 
(264 — 227 B.c,), one of the greatest and most peace-loving rulers the 
world has ever seen ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by The Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 4, to leave 
out (“ like Asoka ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 7 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 7 is postponed. 

Paragraph 8 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 9 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Page 6, lines 25 and 26, to leave out from 
(“ than ”) in line 25 to the end of the paragraph and to insert anything she 
“has ever been able to achieve in modern, as contrasted with traditional 
“ times.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 6, line 26, after (“ history,”) 
to insert (“At the same time the surveys and settlement of the land including 
“ the recognition and determination by law of land tenures, and the just 
“ assessment of the land revenue, together with the preparation and revision 
“ from time to time of the record of rights and customs, have afforded 
“ guarantees of security to the vast agricultural population upon which has 
“ depended the welfare of the whole sub-continent.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 6, line 26, at the end to insert (“ It would be to leave one side 
“ of the picture unpainted, however, if we failed to point out that in spite 
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Paragraph 12 is again read. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 12 is postponed. 

Paragraph 13 is a train read. 

Tt is moved };y the Lord Eustace Perc^N'. Pago 0, Itnss 17 and 18, to leave 
out from aie ”) in lino 17 to the end of line IS and to insert (** bound np 
with ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Tt is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 0, line 20, to leave out from 
State '*) to transcending 
The same is agreed to. 

Tt is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 9, lines 21 and 22, to leave 
out from Tiour ”) in line 21 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 13 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 13 is postponed. 


Paragraph 1-1 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 15 is again road. 

Tt is moved by Mr. Cocks. Page 10, line 7, to leave out (“ which ”). 
The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 15 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 15 is postponed. 


Paragraph l<^Ts again postponed. 

Paragraph 17 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 11, lines 30 and 33 , to 
leave out (“ action of government is split up into ”) and to insert govern- 
ment functions in ”), 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 17 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 17 is postponed. 

Paragraph IS is again postponed. 

Paragraph 19 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury?'. Page 12, lines 10 to 12, to leave 
oat from the second (“ the ”) in line 10 to (“ enforcement ’*) in line 12. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 12, lines 13 to 25, to 
leave out from administration ”) in line 13 to In ”) in line 25. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 19 is read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 19 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 20 is read, as aai ended, and is as follows : — 

">0. Tn estahli^iing, or extending, parliaineniarv government in 
the Provinces, Parliament must take into account the facts of Indian conception 
life. It niust give full \veight, indeed, to the testimony of the Statutory ar/SJveTn-^^ 
Commission that, in spite of the disadvantagec^ oi dyarchy on which ment? 
the Commission laid s^ich stress, Indians have showm, since 1921, a 
marked capacity for the orderly^ conduct of Parliamentary business, 
a capacity which has grown steadily with the growhh of their experience. 

IVe cannot doubt that this apprenticeship in Parliamentary methods 
has profoundly afTected the whole character of Indian public life, both 
by widening the circle of those who have had practical contact with the 
afia\rs of governm ent and by stimulating the grow^th of a public con«ci ence 
amongst the educated classes as a whole. But other facts must also be 
frankly recognized. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in 
the United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors : 
the principle of majority rule j the willingness of the minority for the 
time beiiig to accept the decisions of the majority; the existence of 

17 great political parties differing on questions of policy, but each desiring 

18 toact with public spirit and in good faith ; and finally the existence 
a mobile body of political opinion, owing no permanent allegiance to 

'20 either Party and therefore able, by its instinctive reaction against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, to keep the vessel 
on an even keeh In India none of these factors can he said to exist 
23 to-day. There are no xiarties, as we understand them, and no mobile 
:24 body of political opinion. ^ In their place we arc confronted with the 
age-oifi antagonism of Hindu and Muhammedan, representatives not 
only of two religions but of two civilisations, with numerous self- contained 
and exclusive minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and pro- 
foundly suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and with the 
rigid divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with democratic principle. In 
these circumstances, communal representation must be accepted as 
inevitable at the present time, but it is a strange commentary on some 
of the democratic professions to which we have listened. We lay stress 
on these facts because in truth they are of the essence of the problem 
and we should be doing- no good service to India by gloziug them over. 

These difficulties must be faced, not only by Parliament, but by IndiaD.s 
themselves. It is impossi])le to predict whether, or how soon, a hew sense 
of provincial citizenship, combined with the grow'th of parties representing 
58 divergent economic and social interests, may juove vStrong enough to 
absorb and obliterate the religious and racial cleavages which thu=i 
dominate Indian political life. Meanvrhile it must be recognised that, 
if free play were given to the powerful forces which would be set in 
motion by an unqualified system of parliamentary government, the 
consequence's would be disastrous to India, and perhaps irreparable. 

In these circumstances, the successful working of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Provinces must depend, in a special degree, on the^extent 
to which Parliament can translate the customs of the British con- 
stitution into statutory ‘‘ safeguards 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lino? 17 and 18, to leave 
out from parties in line 17 to the s^ond and ”) in line 18 and 
to insert divided by broad issues of policy, rather than by sectional 
interests ; 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marq ness of Linlithgow. Page 1 2, line 20, to leave 
out either ’') and to insert (^‘ any 

The same is agreed to. 
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It 1*4 moved by Mr. Cocks. Line 23, after (*^and ’*) to insert 
r there is ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord ArcblJishop of Canterbury. Lines 2.3 and 
24, to leave out (‘ no mobile body of political opinion ”) and to insert 
no considerable body of political opinion which can be described as 
^‘mobile”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 38, to leave out 
interests ”) and to insert (“ policies ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 20 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 20 is postponed. 

Paragraph 21 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks. Page 13, line 32, to leave out which ’*). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved bv the Earl^Peel. Page 13, line 33, to leave out from 
(' of to the end of the line and to insert (“ those ’’). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 21 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 21 is postponed. 


Paragraph 22 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 14, line 14, to leave out indeed ”) and to insert (“ very 
often *’). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 22 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 22 is postponed. 

Paragraph 23 is again postponed- 


Paragraph 24 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 15, line 20, to leave out 
quiet ”) and to insert ('* remove 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 24 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 24 is postponed. 


and for an 
impartial 
aathoritv to 
hold scales 
evenly between 
conJitctlxig 
interests. 


Paragraph 25 is read, as amended, and is as follows : 

c. r J-8,stly, there must be an authority in India, armed with 
powers, able to hold the scales evenly between conflicting 
c a.nd to protect those who have neither the influence nor 

,, the ability to protect themselves. Such an authority will be as 
« jecessMy in the future as experience has proved it to be in the past. 
« Under the new system of Provincial Autonomy, it will he an authori- 
se beld, as it wer^ in reserve ; but those upon whom it is conferred 

must at all tinies be ready to interv^ene, if the responsible Ministers 
and the Legislatures should fail in their duty. This power of 
« intervention must, genially speaking, he vested primarily in the 
« Provincial Governors, but their authority must be closely linked 
\with, and must be focussed in, a similar authority vested in the 
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' ‘ Governor-General, as responsible to the Crown and Parliament for 
the peace and trani^uillity of India as a whole, and for the protection 
“ of all the weak and helpless among her people. This loads us 
naturally to a consideration of the next point in the Indian 
“ constitutional problem—the form and character of the Central 
Government.” 

It is moved by the Lord Archbi'shop of Canterbury. Line 8, to Iea\ e 
out C' ready to intervene and to insert able to intervene iDromptly 
‘‘ and effectively ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 25 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 


Paragraph 26 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 27 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 16, line 20, to leave out 
(“ are ”) and to insert should be ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved hv the Earl Peel. Page 16, line 42, to leave out C' its form ”) 
and to insert C the form of that legislature ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 27 is again read, as amended. 

The further considtTation of paragraph 27 is postponed. 


Paragraph 28 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

28. This brings us to the further proposal laid before us, that the The Indian 
Constitution Act" should also determine the conditions upon which 
“ an All-India Federation is to be established, including the Indian federation, 
** States. This is a separate operation, which may proceed simulta- 
neously with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the 
reooii'stitution of the Central Legislature, but which must be carried 
** out by different methods and raises quite distinct issues of policy. 

We will leave questions of method to be considered in the body of 
our Report, but the issues of policy must be briefly discus-^ed here.” 

It 1-5 moved by the Earl Peel. To leave out paragraph 28. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 28 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 2® is postponed. . 

Paragraph 29 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perev. Page 17, line 15, to 'eave out 
r the 

The same is agreed to. 

It Is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pago 17, lines 15 and 1 6, to I ea ve 
out which they had suggested 

The same is agreed t<^. / 

Paragraph 29 is again read, as amended; - 

The further copsidetation ofpatagraph 29 is,pbstpoiled* 
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Paragraph 30 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 1 7, line 44, to leave out 
(“ any formal and to insert (“ these 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Page 18, line 23, to 
leave out Englishmen ”) and to insert (“ the people of this country ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 18, lines 23 to 32, to leave out 
from Englishmen ’*) in line 23 to But ”) in line 32 and to insert 
From their point of view it is evident enough that E-uling Princes who 
in the past have been the firm friends of British rule, have sometimes 
felt their friendship tried by decisions of the Government of India 
“ running counter to what they believed to be the interests of their States 
and Peoples. Puling Princes, however, as members of a Federation, may 
“be expected to give steadfast support to a strong and stable Central Gov- 
“ ernment, and to become helpful collaborators in policies which they have 
“ sometimes in the past been inclined to criticise or even obstruct 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 30 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 30 is postponed. . 


Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 19, ine 8, to leave out? 
(“ somewhat and to insert (“ only slightly ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 32 to 36 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 37 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Page 20a, lines 44 
to 46, to leave out from (“ Commission in line 44 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20b, line 4, after (“ Gover- 
nor-General ”) to insert (“ much of ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 37 is read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 37 is postponed. 


Paragraph 38 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 38. Lastly, the line* can be drawn within the Central Governmenir 
itself, in such a way as to reserve the Departments of Defence and 
Foreign Affairs to the Governor-General, while committing all other 
central subjects to the care of responsible Ministers, subject to the- 
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5 retention by the Governor-General of the special powers and responsi- 
bilities, outside his Reserved Departments, similar to (though not 
necessarily in all respects identical with) those which we contemplate 
should be conferred on the Provincial Governors. The nature of the- 
central safeguards which would in that event be necessary will be dis- 
cussed, like the provincial safeguards, in the body of our Report ; but, 

11 subject to them the effect of drawing the line on this point would be to 

12 make Indians responsible for policy over the whole field of government. 
It is, we think, a fair conclusion from the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission that this was the line at which they contemplated that the 
division of responsibility would ultimately be made. They contemplated 
an eventual All-India Federation. They believed that the constitution 
which they recommended for the Central Government would contain 
in itself the seeds of grcwth and development. It was, no doubt, for that 
reason, and foreseeing the course of that development, that they sug- 
gested that the protection of India’s frontiers should not, at any rate 
tor a long time to come, be regarded as a function of an Indian Govern- 
ment in relation with an Indian Legislature at all, but as a responsibility 
to be assumed by the Imperial Government. Apart from the difficulties 
of this suggestion, to which we shall have to return in the body of our 
Report, it obviously involves a dyarchy of much the same kind as would 
result from a frank reservation to the Governor- G-eneral of the Depart- 
ment of Defence. In fact, the reservation of Defence, with the reservation 
of Foreign Affairs as intimately connected with Defence, is the line of 
division which corre^onds most nearly with the realities of the situation. 
It is also the line of division which, on the whole, creates the least danger 
of friction. As the Statutory Commission pointed out in the passage 
we have already quoted, dyarchy has not, even in the Provinces, raised 
any insuperable difficulties “ in the inner counsels of the government 
and the danger of friction in the inner counsels of the Central Government 
will be even smaller, for the administration of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs wiU normally, at any rate, have few contacts with other fields 
of Central administration under the new constitution. The one real 
danger of friction, and that a serious one, lies in the very large proportion 
of Central revenues which is, and must continue to be, absorbed by the 

40 Army Budget, That Budget will be removed from the control of the 
Central Legislature, which will be able to discuss, but not to modify or 
reject it, and it may be argued with much force that the existence of a 
standing charge of this magnitude will deprive Ministers chosen from the 
Legislature of any real responsibility for the financial policy of the 

45 Federation.” 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 5, to leave out the 
second (“ the ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 11, to leave out (“ on 
and to insert (“ at ”)• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. ^ Line 12, to leave out 

policy ”) and to insert (“ legislation and administration ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 12, to leave out 
(“ government ”) and to insert (“ social and economic policy ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel and Major Cadogan. Lines 40 to 45, to 
leave out from the first Budget.”) in line 40 to the end of the paragraph* 

Objected to. 
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TheCeiitral 
Legislature 
a ad the 
Army Budget. 


On Question : — 

Contents (20) Not Contents (4) 

Lord ArcLbisliop of Canterbury. Lord Snell. 

Marquess of Salisbury, Mr. Attlee. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. Mr. Cocks. 

Earl of Derby. Mr. Morgan Jones, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraph 38 is read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 


Paragxaph 39 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

39. It is true that this difficulty is inherent in the facts of the 
situation. It exists at the present day. Ever since the Act of 1919, 
the Central Legislature has constantly sought to ‘magnify its functions 
in the reserved field ’ of the Army Budget. The serious friction thus 
caused would be likely to manifest itself in an even stronger form in 
the future in a Central Legislature such as was proposed by the Statu- 
tory Commission — a Legislature largely representative of Provincial 
Le^slatures, yet denied all effective control over any branch of Cen- 
tral finance. It is also true that the Statutory Commission’s own scheme 
for a reservation of Defence to the Imperial Parliament would raise 
the same difficulty in an even more acute form. It is even true that 
the friction which now exists over Army expenditure could hardly be 
intensified and might be substantially mitigated by the existence of a 
Ministry generally responsible to the Legislature for finance. The 14 
existence of a large standing charge for Defence does not lessen the 15 
financial responsibility of ffinisters. Far the greater part of most 
national budgets are, in effect, unalterable because they are the results 
of commitments arising out of the past in the field of foreign relations 
or of social reform. ^ The margin of discretion which is available to 
Ministers anywhere in increasing or reducing taxation or altering ex- 
penditure is usually small and this margin, in India, will be vithinthe 
control of Ministers, subject to the Grovernor-GeneraPs special respons- 
ibility in the financial sphere. Ministers will naturally wish to save 23 
money on defence in order that they may spend it on ‘nation building’ 
departments under their own charge. But in point of fact the cost 25 
of Indian defence, though a large proportion oi the Central budget, 
is, compared with the whole of the resources of India, central and 27 
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28 provincial, considerably less than the cost of defence in some other 

29 countries containing a smaller population than that of India. We 
believe that responsible Indian Ministers will be not less anxious for 
adequate defence than the Governor-General and will usually, after 
discussion with him, support his view of what is necessary and will be 
able to convince their following in the legislature that it is sound. Yet 
in spite of these weighty considerations, the danger of friction between 
the Governor-General and the Legislature over the Army Budget 
undoubtedly furnishes an additional argument against responsibility 
at the Centre in a purely British India Federation. But that is not the 
proposition we are now discussing. We have already made it clear 
that, in such a Federation, we should have felt constrained to draw our 
line of division at another point, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of the alternatives to which we have drawn attention above. What we 
are now discussing is an All-India Federation, and in regard to the 
Army Budget, as in regard to the broader issues of the relations between 
British India and the States, the declaration of the Princes, indicating 
their willingness to enteir an All-India Federation, has introduced a 
new and, in our judgment, a determining factor. It is reasonable to 
expect that the presence in the Central Executive and Legislature of 

48 representatives of the State Eulers who have always taken so keen an 
interest in all matters relating to Defence will afford a guarantee that 
these grave matters will be weighed and considered with a full apprecia- 
tion of the issues at stake. It is, indeed, one of the main advantages 
of an All-India Federation that it will enable Parhament to draw the 
line of division between responsibility and reservation at the point 
which, on other grounds, is most likely to provide a workable solution.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Lines 14 to 23, to leave out 
from finance.”) in line 14 to (“ Ministers ”) in line 23. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (7), 


Not Contents (18). 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lora Middleton. 

Lord Eankeillour. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury* 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. ^ 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

* Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eankeillour. Line 15 t,o leave out ( .stand- 
ing ”). 

Objected to. 
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On Question : — 


Contents (11). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensburst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Not Contents (13). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Eoot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Earl Winterton. 


Tie said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 15 to )eave out 
does not lessen ”) and to insert (‘‘ circumscribes but by no means 
■destroys ”). 

The s me is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 25 to 29, to leave out 
from (*' charge.’^ in line 25 to the end of line 29 and to insert (‘' but we 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 48, to leave out 
(“ State Ruhrs ’") and to irsert (‘‘ Princes ’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 39 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 39 is postponed. 

Paragraph 40 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page iOe, line 3, to leave out 
(as the Statutory Commission saw) ’’). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 40 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 40 is postponed. 

Paragraph 41 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 42 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 20f, lines 18 and 19, 
to leave out ("‘ in form if not in substance ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is rnoved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan 
Jones. Lines 19 to 21, to leave out from C recommend.”) in line 19 to 
<“ But ”) in Hue 21. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved J)y Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20f, line 20, to 
leave cut (“ party ”) and to insert section of opinion ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20f, line 21, to 
leave out of any kind must ”) and to insert (‘^ appears to ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20f, line 31, to* 
leave out (“at least indicated possibilities and to insert (“ sho'wn their 
“ willingness to go much further than seemed possible at the time of the 
“ Statutory Commission’s Report in the direction ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20f , lines 33 to 35^ 
to leave out from {“ Federation ”) in line 33 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 42 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42 is'postponed. 


Paragraph 42 A is again postponed. 

Paragraph 42B is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Viscoxmt Halifax. Page- 
20g, line 30, to leave out (“ of a people ”) and to insert (“ that are engaged 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 42B is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42B is postponed. 

Paragraph 43 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 44 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 21, line 18, to leave- 
out (“is well enough “) and to insert (“ will serve ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 44 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44 is postponed. 

Paragraph 45 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 46 is again read. ^ 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, line 4, to leave out 
(“ a Governor “) and to insert (“an Executive ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 46 is again read, as postponed. 

The further consideration of paragraph 46 is again postponed. 

Paragraphs 47 to 51 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 52 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 26, line 20, at the end to inser'^ 
(“ It will be necessary under this plan to make provision for the formal record 
“ of the Governor-General’s decisions as having statutory force ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 52 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 52 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 53 and 54 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 65 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 26, line 23, after 
conclusion ”) to insert (“, as we have already indicated ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 55 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 56 is postponed. 


Paragraph 56 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 57 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, the Marquess of Zetland and 
Mr. Cooks. Page 27, line 17, to leave out (“ over ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 67 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 57 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 58 and 59 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee. Page 29, lines 5 to 9, to leave out from 
(“ controversy ;”) in line 5 to the ezid of the sentence and to insert (*‘ the 
** question has been re-examined by the Secretary of State for India with the 
assistance of several of our members and we recommend that the boundaries 
** should be in accordance with the conclusions® thus reached, namely that 
** there should be added to the Province as defined in the White Paper.® 

{a) that portion of the Jeypore Estate which the Orissa Committee 
of 1932 recommended should be transferred to Orissa ; 

(6) the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs, 

(c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi Estate, including Parlakimedi 
Town.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 61 to 67 are again postponed. 

I 

Paragraph 68 is again read. It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cooks, 
Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 32, lines 18 to 25, to leave 
out from otherwise ”) in line 18 to the end of the paragraph. 

The fmmdment, by have of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 68 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 

® Vide ^Hee.ord No. 

* Proposal 61, second paragraph. 
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Paragraphs 69 and 70 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 71 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. 
C public 


The same is agreed to# 


Page 33, line 37, to leave out 


Paragraph 71 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 71 is postponed* 


Paragraph 72 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Viscount Ha lifax. Page 
34, line 14, to leave out (“ readily admit ”) and to insert (“ consider ”)* . 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 72 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 72 is postponed. 


Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan J ones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 34, lines 28 and 29, to leave out from {“ Governor *’) in line 28 
to (“ consult ”) in line 29, and to insert (“ should as a general rule ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, linos 34 and 35, to leave 
out (“ Indian constitutional problem ”) and to insert (“ evolution of the 
“ Indian Constitution ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 35, to leave out 
(“ in the case of India ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 36, to leave out 
the second ('* the ”) and to insert {“ its ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 37, to leave out 
(“ of that evolution 

The same is agreed toi 


Paragraph 73 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is again postponed* 


Paragraphs 74 and 75 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph 76 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 35, lines 36 to 42, to leave out from (“ Order.”) in line 36 to 
-(** justification ”) in line 42, and to insert (“ We accept the first of these 
“ suggestions as we feel that in view of the importance of doing nothing to 
weaken the sense of responsibility in Ministers and Legislatures the powers 
“ of intervention given to the Governor mider this sub -section should be more 
strictly defined and should not be drawn in terms which would enable him 
“ to step in and overrule his ministers in a very wide field. We see, however, 
no ”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (5). Not Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Jones. Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton, 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 76 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 76 is postponed. 


Lord Snell. 
Mr. Attlee. 
Mr. Cocks. 
Mr. Foot. 
Mr. Morgan 


Paragraphs 77 and 78 are again postponed. 


Special 
«!rciiiustaiices 
ot Iforth-'West 
J'rontier 
Province 
and Sind, 


Paragraph 79 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 79. With regard to (/i.), it is apparent that the close connection 
between the Governor’s responsibilities within the administered districts 
of his Province and the responsibilities of the Governor-General exercised 
through the person of the Governor in his other capacity as Agent- 
General for the Tribal Tracts on the borders of the Province makes a 
provision of this kind necessary. With regard to {i), we agree that this 
special responsibility is necessary in the case of Sind, in view of the vital 
influence upon the future finances of the Province of the successful 
operation of the Sukkur irrigation scheme and of the large financial 
interest which the Central Government has in it. 

But, in our opinion, the two proposals in the White Paper which 
have reference to special circumstances in particular Provinces do not 
exhaust the requirements of this kind. It has come to our notice that, 
under the system of joint administration of the Districts known as the 
Berars with the Central Provinces which has obtained for many years, 
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and wHcli, as we have already pointed out^ will continue under the new 
Constitution, there has been a tendency on the part of the inhabitants 
of the Berars, and of their representatives in the Legislature, to criticise 

19 the apportionment between the two areas forming the joint Province 
as favouring unduly the Central Provinces area to the disadvantage of 
the Berars.^ We express no option as to the justification for such criti- 
cisms, but it is eyident that, under a system of responsible government, 
the scope for grievances on this account may well be increased. We 
think, therefore, that the Governor of the joint Province should have 
imposed upon him a special responsibility and should thus be enabled to 
counteract any proposals of his Ministry which he regards as likely to 
give justifiable grounci for complaint on this account. Without attempt- 
ing to usurp the functions of the draftsman, we suggest that the purpose 
we have in view would be adequately expressed in defining the special 
.responsibility in some such terms as : — 

* The expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable share of the 
revenues raised for the joint purposes of the Berars and the 
Central Provinces.’ 

“We think, moreover, that the Governor might appropriately be 
•directed in his Instrument of Instructions to constitute some impartial 
body to advise him on the principles which should be followed in the 
distribution of revenues if he is not satisfied that past practice affords 
an adequate guide for his Ministers and himself for the discharge of the 
special responsibility imposed upon him in respect of them. 

We also think that the special position of the Berars should be 
recognised by requiring the Governor, though his Instrument of 
Instructions, to interpret his special responsibility for “ the protection 
. -of the rights of any Indian State ” as involving inter alia an obligation 
upon him, in the administration of the Berars, to have due regard to 
■the commercial and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 19, after (“ appor- 
tionment ”) to insert (** of expenditure ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Taragraph 79 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79 is postponed. 

Paragraph 79A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 79A. We think it desirable to make some reference to the suggestion a special 
that among the special responsibilities of the Governor should be included 
■the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit^ of the Pro'vince flnanciai 
iollowing the analogy of the special responsibility of this kind which, as 
we shall explain later, we recommend should be imposed on the Governor- recommendcci. 
General in relation to the Federation.^ A similar proposal was examined 
and rejected by the Statutory Commission® on the ground that a power 
of intervention over so wide a field would hinder the growth of respqnsi- 
9 bility. We agree with this view. The other special responsibilities 

10 which we recommend will give the Governor adec[uate powers in relation 

11 to supply and taxation to ensure that their due discharge is not impeded 

12 by lack of financia]g,;resources ; we refer specially to one aspect of this 

13 matter below.® But the addition of a special financial responsibility 
would increase enormously the range of his special powers. There is no 
leal parallel with the situation at the Centre where there is paramount 

^ Infra, paras. 165 and 167. 

2 Report-, Vol. II, para. 189. 

® Infra, paras. 303 — 307, 99 and 103. 
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necessity to avoid action whicli might prejudice the credit of India as a 
whole in the money markets of the world, and where so considerable a 
proportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the reserved 
departments.^ The Statutory Commission point out^ that the Central 
Government, through their powers of control over Provincial Borrowing, 
should be able to exercise a salutary influence oyer Provinces. Wb 
also attach importance to this method of checking improvidence on the 
part of a Province, and, as we explain below,® we approve, subject to cne 
modification, the proposals in the White Paper for the regulation of 
provincial borrowing. 

It is moved by the LordJ Eustace Percy. Lines 9 and 10, to leave out 
from (“ view.’^) in hne 9 to (“ will**) in line 10 to insert (“ We shall 
“ have certain recommendations to make below which **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 11, to leave out (“ their *’ ) 
and to insert (“ the and after {“ discharge ”) to insert (“ of his 
special responsibilities 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 12 and 13, to leave out 
from (“ resources ”) in line 13 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 79A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 80 and, 81 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 82 is again read, 

, It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 38, lines 16 and 17, 
to leave out (“ constitutionaF'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 82 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 82 is postponed. 

Paragraph 83 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

considered various suggestions to meet this diflicultj ; 
for ^ (1) that the Governor should be empowered, if he thought fit, to appoint 

difflcSfy. ^ Minister from outside the Legi^ature, the Minister so appointed 

haying precisely^ the same status as other Ministers and sharing their 
policy and political fortunes, with the right to take part in all pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, though not entitled to vote ; (2) that 
in addition to the elected members, there should be one or two members 
nqnunated by the Governor, who w6uld be ehgible for appointment as 
Ministers, though not necessarily so appointed ; (3) that the Governor 
should be empowered, if he desired to have an outside Minister, to 
nominate the person whom he selected as a member ad hoc of the 
Legislature ; and (4) that the Ministers themselves should be empowered, 

* Infra f para. 170. 

® Infra^ para. 262. 
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if so requested by tlie Governor, to co*opt someone from outside and 
present him to the Governor for appointment. We can see no advantage, 
and many disadvantages, in the second and third of these suggestions, 
and the fourth is open to the grave objection that it would infringe the 
Governor’s prerogative. The only plan, therefore, which , in o ur opinion, 
merits consideration is the first. We have, however, come to the con- 
clusion that such advantages as might be anticipated from a provision 
in the Constitution Act enabling the Governor to appoint to his Ministry 
one or more persons who are not members of the Legislature would weigh 
little in the balance against the dislike and suspicion with which such a 
provision would undoubtedly be viewed almost universally in India — a 
dislike and suspicion so strong that we think it unlikely that any Governor 
25 would , in fact, find it possible to exercise such a power . W e recommend , 
therefore, that the proposal in the White Paper to which we have alluded^ 
should remain unchanged.” 


It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. Line 25, to leave out 
{ ‘ ‘ possible ” , and to insert ( ‘ ‘ desirable ”) . 


The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 


Paragraph 83 is again read. 

t 

The further consideration of j^aragraph 83 is postponed. 


Paragraph 85 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Pago 40, lino 13, to leave out from (“ho ”) to (“ consult ”) and to 
insert (“should as a general rule”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committoe, is withdrawn. 


Paragrapli 85 is again road, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 85 is postponed. 


Paragraph 86 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 40, line 32, to. leave out 
“depends”) and to insert (“depend”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 86 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 86 is postponed. 

Paragraph 87 is read as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 87 . We find ourselves unable to conceive a government to which the 
2 quality of responsibility could be attributed, if it had no responsibility for an es»©iria»l * 
order. In no other sphere has the word “ responsibility ” so profound 
and significant a moaning ; and nothing will afford Indians the gtwmwneDfc 
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opportunity of domonstrating more conclusively their fitness to govom 
themselves than their action in this sphere. From ono point of view 
indeed the transfer of those functions to an Indian Minister may be in 
the interest of the police thoinselves,whomit will no longer be possible 
to attack, as they have boon attacked in the past, as agents of oppres- 
sion acting on behalf of an alien power ; but wo prefer to base our con- 
clusion upon the broader grounds indicated above. Nevertheless, it 
must not be supposed that wo are blind to the risks implicit in the- 
CO urse which we advocte ; for those, in our opinion, cannot be regarded 
lightly or as tho phantoms of a reactionary imagination. The qualities 
most essential in a police forco, discipline, imj3arfciality, and confi- 
dence in its officers, aro precisely those which would be most quickly 
undermined by any suspicion of political influence or pressure 
exercised from above : and it would indeed bo disastrous if in any 
Province the police force, to whose constancy and discipline in most 
difficult circumstances India owes a debt not easily to be repaid, were 
to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a party or to appease tho political 
supporters of a Minister. If, therefore, the transfer is to be made, as 
we thinl^: it should, it is. essential that tho Force should be protected 
so far as possible against these risks, and in the following 
paragraphs we make recommendations designed to secure this 
protection.’’ 

It is moved by tho Lord Eustace Percy. Line 2, after ( “ for ”) ta 
insert (“ public ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read, as amended. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 


Paragraph 88 is read, as amended, and is as follows : 

^heGoyernor's “ S8. First, there aro the proposals already made in the White 

special Paper. The Governor is to havo a special responsibility for ‘ the pre- 
responsibility. vention of any grave menace to the poaoe or tranquillity of the Pro- 

vince, or any part thereof Tho effect of this, as of all other special 
responsibilities, is to enable the Governor, if ho thinks that the due dis- 
ehargo of his special responsibility so requires, to reject any proposals 
of his Ministers, or himself to initiate action which his Ministers decline 
to tako. Further, there flows from this special responsibility, not only 
the right to overrule his Ministers, but also special powers — legislative 
and financial— to enable him to carry into execution any course of 
action which roquiros legislative provision or the provision of supply. 

If, therefore , the Governor should ho of opinion that the action or inac- 
tion of Ministers is jeopardising tho poaco or tranquillity of the Pro- 
vince, it will bo his duty to take action to meet tho situation. ii tlae 
situation is ono requiring immediate action, ho will issue any executive 
order which ho ma v consider necessary . If the situation one wnicn 
cannot be dealt with hy an isolated executive order— if the Minister in 
charge of the Department appears unable to administer his charge on 
linos which tho Governor regards as consistent with tho due dis- 
charge of his special responsibility — tho Governor will dismiss and re- 
place the Minister (and, if necessary, the Ministers as a body, with or 20 
without resort to a dissolution of the Legislature) . Tf he fails to find an 
alternative Government capable of administering Law and Order on 
lines consistent with the discharge of his special responsibility , he will 
be obliged to declare a breakdown of tho constitution,^ and to assume to 
himself all such powers as he j udgos roq uisite to retrieve tr^ situation. 
We aro not contemplating such a course of events as probable ; but, it 
it oocur»s, provision is made to meet it.” 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Lines 20 and 22, to> 
leave out the brackets, and to leave out the second ('^and^O in line 
20 and to insert (“or”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 27 to after 
(“occurs, to insert ('Ve point out that”)- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 88 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 88 is postponed. 

Paragr3,ph 89 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“89. We turn now to our own further recommendations for the The Poiiee 
specific protection of the Police Force itself. Of course, the due 
discharge of his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity 
will, in itself, entitle the Governor to interview immediately if, by 
reason of ill-timed measures of economy or the attempted exertion 
of political influence on the Police Force or^ from any other cause^ 
the morale or the efficiency of that Force is endangered. Further y 
the Governor has another special responsibility: it is his duty to 
secure to the members of the Police, as of other Public Services, 
any rights provided for them by the Constitution Act and to safe- 
guard their legitimate interests. These are important safeguards, 

11 but there is a special factor in police administration which requires 
to be specially protected. We refer to the body of Kegulations 
known as the “Police Rules”, promulgated from time to time under 
powers given by the various Police Acts. A large number of the 
Rules deal with matters of quite minor importance and are con- 
stantly amended, in practice, on the responsibility of the Inspector- 
General of Police himself. It would be unnecessary to require the 
Governor's consent to every amendment of this kind. But the 
subject matter of some of the Rules is so vital to the w:ell-being 
of the Police Force that they ought not, in our opinion, to be 
amended without the Governor's consent; and the same considera- 
tion applies a fortiori to the Acts themselves, which form the statu- 
22 tory basis of the Rules. Our aim should be to ensure that the 
internal organisation and discipline of the Police continue to be 
regulated by the Inspector-General, and to protect both him and 
the Ministers themselves from political pressure in this vital field. 

26 We, therefore, recommend that the consent of the Governor, given 
in his discretion, should be required to any legislation which would 
amend or repeal the General Police Act in force in the Province or 
any other Police Acts (such as the Bombay Oity Police Act, the 
Calcutta^ Police Act, the Madras City Police Act, and Acts regulat- 
ing Military Police in Provinces where such forces exist). We 
further recommend that any requirement in any of these Acts that 
Rules made under them* shall be made or approved by the local 
Government^ is to be construed as involving the consent of the 
Governor, given in his discretion, to the making or amendment oi 
any Rules, which, ^ in his opinion, relate to, or affect, the organ- 
86 isation or discipline of the Police.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 11, to leave out 
(“a special factor”) and to insert (“one element”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 22, to leave out 
(^'should be”) and to insert (“is”). ^ 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 26, after the fir^st , 

(“the”) to insert (“prior”). 

^ The same is agreed to. ^ 
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It is moved by the Lord Rankeiilour. Line 36, at the end to insert 
{ It will of course be open to the Governor-General in his discretion 
yto give directions to the Provincial Governor as to the making, main- 
tenance, abrogation, or amendment of all such rules.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 89 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 89 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 90 and 91 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 92 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

‘'92. But, even so, the circumstances set out above render it 1 
imperative to arm the Governor with powers which will ensure 
that the measures taken to deal with terrorism and other activi- 
ties of revolutionary conspirators are not less efficient and un- 
hesitating than they have been in the past. We are, indeed, 
particularly anxious not to absolve Indian Ministers, in Bengal 
or elsewhere, from the responsibility for combating terrorism, 
and we think that such executive duty should be clearly laid 
upon them. But the issues at stake are so important, and the 
consequences of inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even 
a short period of time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor 
of any Province must, in our opinion, have a special power over 
and above his special responsibility ‘for the prevention of any 
grave jnenace to peace and tranquillity,^ to take into ' his own 
hands the discharge of this duty, even from the outset of the new 
Constitution. This purpose would not be adequately served by 
placing the Special Branch of the Provincial Police alone in 
the personal charge of the Governor. That course has been 
urged upon us, but we are convinced that it falls short of what 
is required. Instead, we recommend that the Constitution Act 
should specifically empower the Governor, at his discretion, if 
he regards the peace and tranquillity of the Province as endanger- 
ed by the activities, overt or secret, of persons committing or 
conspiring to commit crimes of violence intended to overthrow 
the Government by law established, and if he considers that the 
situation cannot otherwise be effectively handled, to assume 
charge, to such extent as he may judge requisite, of any branch 
of the government which he thinks it necessary to employ to 
combat such activities, or if necessary to create new machinery 
for the purpose. If the Governor exercises this power, he 
should be further authorised, at his discretion, to appoint an 
official as a temporary member of the Legislature, to act as his 26 
mouthpiece in that body, and any official so appointed should 
have the same powers and rights, other than the right to vote, 
as an elected member. The powers which we have just described 
would be discretionary powers, and the Governor would, there- 
fore, be subject to the superintendence and control of the 31 
Governor-General, and ultimately of the Secretary of State, in 
all matters connected with them. We should add that if condi- 
tions in Bengal at the time^ of the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy have not materially improved, it would, in our 
judgment, be essential that the Governor of that Province 36 
should exercise the powers we have just described forthwith 
and should be directed to do so in his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions which, in this as in other respects, would remain in force 
until amended with the consent of Parliament. 40 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 1, to leave out 
(^*ev©n so”) and to insert (‘‘in addition’^- 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Mr. C3oeks, 'Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones and the 
Lord Snell. Lines 26 to 31, to leave out from (‘‘purpose.’’) in line 26 
to C‘Thp.”) in line 31. 


Objected to. 

On ; Question : — 

Contents <4). Not Contents (19). 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
lEarl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Pankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Line 36, after (“improved”) 
to insert (“or if similar conditions should unfortunately have arisen 
in any other province’^. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, Line 40, at the end, to insert 
(“We think further that like powers should be exercisable by the 
“Governor of the North-West Frontier Province if in his opinion the 
* ‘security of the Frontier is endangered”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 92 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92 is postponed. 

Paragraph 92A is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“92A. We have only to add that we have considered in this con-Q^^^^^i 
“nexion a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments inteiiigenee 
“ — or at all events the Special Branch where such exists — of the®^«®'^* 
“provincial Police Forces should be placed under the control of the 
“Governor-General, who should utilise them, through the agency of 
“the Governor, as local offshoots of the Central^ Intelligence 
“Bureau. We agree with the, ideas underlying this proposal to 
“this extent, that it is essential that the close touch which has 
“hitherto obtained between the Intelligence. Departments of the 
“Provinces and the Central Intelligence Bureau should continue. 

“But to place the Provincial Intelligence Departments under the 
“departmental control of the Central Intelligence Bureau would^: 

“we think, be undesirable, as tending to break up the or|ranfc^ 

14 “unity of the provincial Police Force. W© recommend, ther^TO ^ 

“that the Central Bureau should, under the new Constitutjc ^j^^^ 
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^ ^assigned to one of the Governor-Generars Beserved Departments 
‘^as part of its normal activities, and that the change in the form 17 
“of government, whether at the Centre or in the Provinces, should 
‘‘not involve any change in the relationship which at present 
“exists between the Central Bureau and the provincial Intelli- 
“gence Departments. Should the Governor-General find that the 
“information at his disposal, whether received through the channel 
“of the Governors or from the provincial Intelligence Departments 
“through the Central Intelligence Bureau, is inadequate, he will, 
“in virtue of recommendations which we make later^ possess com- 
“plete authority to secure through the Governor the .correction of 
^‘any deficiencies, and indeed to point out to the Governor, and 
^‘require him to set right, any shortcomings which he may have 
“noticed in the organisation or activities of the provincial Intelli- 
‘ ‘gence Branch. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Lines 14 to 
17, to leave out from (“therefore’^ in line 14 to (“that’O in 
line 17. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 92 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92A is postponed. 

Paragraph 93 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 94 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 15, to leave 
out (“; and^’) and to insert a full stop. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 16, to leave 
out (“wilPG and to insert (“must continue to’’)* 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 17, to leave 
out ( time. No^^) and to insert (“time, though no’O- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 18, to leave 
out ( ‘a diJ^erent^') and to insert (“the new’'). 

The same is agreed to. 

is nioved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 25, to leave 
out ( Nevertheless") and to insert (“Beyond this however"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 94 is postponed. 

Paragraph 95 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 46, line 46, to 
leave out (“we") and to insert (“with duties of a wider and more 
responsible character. We"). 

The saine is agreed to. 

Paragraph 96 is again read!^ ^ amended. 

!the further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 97 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and the Lord Middleton. 

Page 47, line 20, to leave out (‘^elsewhere’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 97 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 97 is postponed. 

Paragraph 98 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 47, lines 22 to 24, 
to leave out from (''that^O in line 22 to (“in'O in line 24 and to 
insert (^‘purely executive action may not always suffice for the due 
^'discharge of the Governor's special responsibilities”). 

The same is agreed to. - 

Paragraph 98 is* again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 98 is postponed. 

Paragraph 99 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 101 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

101. We observe that the White Paper proposes that whereas Modiflcakloa 
temporary Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, are to be laid 'W’hlteraper 
before Parliament,^ there is no similar proposal in the case of 
Governor's Acts. We consider that all Governor's Acts should be 

5 laid before Parliament and that the Governor before legislating 
should have the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Line 5, after 
(* 'legislating'') to insert ("or notifying his intention to legislate"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 101 is postponed. 

Paragraph 10*2 is read, as amended, and is as follows:— 

102. The next special power which it is proposed to give the OxdlnaneM. 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
Ordinances, to be valid for not more than six months in the first 
instance, but renewable once for a similar period. At the present 

time, this power is only exercisable whether for a single Province 
or for the whole of British India by the Governor-General; but we 
cannot doubt that in an autonomous Province it should in future be 
vested in the Governor himself. It was urged by the British India 
9 Delegation that the power should continue to be vested in the Gover- 
10 nor General ; and we agree that his concurrence should be obtained. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 9, after ("and'O 
to insert ("although we are unable to accept this proposal in its 
'"entirety''). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Ooeiks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Lines 9 and 10, to leave out from ("agree") in line 9 
("should”) in line 10, and to insert ("that all temporary ordinances if^ 
^'extended beyond six months should be laid before Parliament anii^ 

^'that the concurrence of the "Governor-General"). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 102 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 102 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 103 and 104 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 105 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 51, line 43, after 
(“require’’) to insert (“for example the nomination of a Legislature 
“to function until the ordinary Constitution is restored.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 105 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 105 is postponed. 

Paragraph 106 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 51, * line 4*7, after 
(“Governor-General”) to insert (“acting in his discretion”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 52, lines 2 and 3, 
to leave out from (“and”) to the end of the paragraph and to insert 
(“its importance, particularly in the event, or the danger, of a com- 
“plete or partial breakdown in Ihe working of the Constitution in 
“a Province, has already been indicated in the first section of our 
^•'Report, 1 where we speak of the interaction of the Governor-General’s 
“and the Governors’ special powers and responsibilities. We shall 
“have to consider another aspect of this subject in a later part of our 
“Report.2 It is unnecessary for us to comment on it further here.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 106 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 106 is postponed. 

Paragraph 107 is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“107. In the preceding paragraphs we have approved the pro- 
posal of the White Paper to entrust certain wide discretionary 
powers to the Governor, and we have recommended that, in 
certain respects, those powers should be strengthened and extended. 
We should not wish to pass from this subject without some 
general review of the broad considerations which have led us to 
these conclusions. The dominant consideration is the one which 
we have already emphasised : the vital importance in India of a 
strong Executive. It has seemed to us in the course of our discus- 
sions with the British India delegates that in their anxiet;y to 
increase the prerogatives of the Legislature, they have been apt 
to overlook the functions of the Executive, an attitude not perhaps 
authority of the latter and to weaken the sense of responsibility 
offers the main field of political activity. But if the responsibility 
for government is henceforward to be borne by Indians them- 
selves they will do well to remember that to magnify the 
Legislature at the expense of the- Executive is to diminish the 
authority of the latter and to weaken the sens© of responsibility 
of both. The function of the executive is to govern and to admi- 
nister; that of the Legislature to vote supply, to criticize, to 
educate public opinion, and to legislate; and great mischief may 
result from attempts by the latter to invade the executive sphere. 
Tbe. belief that parliamentary government is incompatible with a 
^ Supra, paragraph 40. 

* Infra, paragraphs 220-222. See also supra, paragraph 92A, 
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strong Executive is no doubt responsible for the distrust with 
which parliamentary institutions have come to be regarded in many 
parts of the world. The United Kingdom affords a sufficient 
proof that a strong Executive may co-exist even with an omni- 
potent Parliament if the necessary conditions are present; and 
the strength of the Executive in this country may, we think, be 
attributed with not more justice to the support of a disciplined 
party than to the inveterate and cherished tradition of Parliament 

29 that the prerogatives of the Legislature are not jealously or 
f actio iisly asserted in such a way as to- prevent the King^s Govern- 
ment from being carried on. ^His Majesty’s Opposition’ is not an 
idle phrase, but embodies a constitutional doctrine of great signi- 
ficance.’’ 

It is moved by The Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 29, after ('^not”) 

to insert ('^to be”). 

The same is agreed to-. 

Paragraph 107 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 107 is postponed. 

Paragraph 108 is again read, and is as follows : — 

^‘108. It is a commonplace that this tradition is as yet unknown 
in India and that Indian Ministries have not hitherto been able to 
rely on the support of a disciplined party. The Statutory Commis- 
sion, in surveying the work ot the existing Provincial Constitution, 
observed that Governors, in choosing their Ministers have had an 
exceptionally difficult task. It could seldom be predicted what 
following a Minister would have in the Legislature, quite apart 
from the fact that his acceptance of office was often followed, owing 
to personal rivalries, by the detachment of some of his previous 
adherents. It has been urged upon us by the members of the 
Briti sh-India Delegation that these difficulties will tend to disappear 
under responsible government. We hope that it will be so, and 
neither we nor the Statutory Commission would have recommended 
that the experiment should be made if we were not satisfied that 
under no other system can Indians come to appreciate the value 
of the tradition of which we have spoken. But it must be remem- 
bered that in two respects the difficulties of Provincial Ministries 
in the future may be greater than in the past. In the first place, 
they will hot in future be able to rely upon the official bloc which, 
in the words of the Statutory Commission 'has helped to decrease 
the instabilitiy of the balance of existing groups in the Legislature 
and has made the tenure of office of Ministers far less precarious.' 

22 In the second place, each Ministry will, as we have already pointed 

23 out, be a composite one. The Legislatures will be based on a 
system of communal representation, and the Governor will be 
directed by his Instrument of Instructions to include^ in his 
Ministry, so far as possible, members of important minority com- 
munities. A Ministry thus formed must tend ^ to be^ the 
representative, not, as in the United Kingdom, of a single majority 

28 Party or even of a coalition of Parties, but of minorities as such. 

29 Moreover, the system of communal representation may also tend 
to render less effective the weapon to which, under most parlia- 
mentary constitutions, the executive resorts when confronted by an 
obstructive legislature, the weapon of dissolution; for under such 
a system even a general election may well produce a legislature 
with the same complexion as its predecessor.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 6, after (''task.”) 
to insert ("and that”). 
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The amendment, by leave ol the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and 
the Lord Snell. Line 22, to leave out (‘'wilF') and to insert 
(‘^may’O. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and 
the Lord Snell, Lines 23 to 29, to leave out from the beginning 
of line 23 to (^'Moreover’^) in lines 28 and 29. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 28, after (‘‘but’^)’ 
to insert (‘^also^O- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 108 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 108 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 109 and 110 are again postponed. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Three 
o^cloek. 
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Die Martis 9® Octobris 1934 


Present: 


liOBD Aechbishop OF Canterbtjiiy. 
Maeqtjess of Zetland. 

Maeqtjess of Linlithgow. 

Eael of Deeby. 

Eael of Lytton. 

Eael Peel. 

Loed Middleton. 

LoED HAEbiNGE OF PeNSHUEST. 
Loed Snell. 

Loed Eankeilloue. 

Loed Hdtchison of Monteose. 


Me. Attlee. 

Me. Butlee. 

Majoe Cadogan. 

Sir AurfTEN Chamberlain 
Me. Cocks. 

SiE Eeginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. . 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John W.AEtoLAW-MiLNE. 
Eael Wtnterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 57, to leave out 
paragraph 116. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57, lines 13 to 15, to 
leave out from ‘government’ 0 13 to (“postulates”) in line 15. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57, lines 16 to 18, to 
leave out from (“create”) in line 16 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 116 is again read, as amended. 

- 

The further consideration of paragraph 116 is postponed. 

Paragraph 117 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 118 is again read, and is as follows : — 

1 “118. We are of opinion that Legislative Councils should also be g 

^ “established in Bombay and Madras, where the conditions are sub- oha^b^ers 
3 “stantially the same as in Bengal and the United Provinces. We see 

“no reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial and Matos. 
“Legislatures to amend the Constitution in this one respect, and we 
“think that the abolition or creation of a Legislative Council should, 

“instead, be included among the questions on which, as we shall 
“later propose in our Report, 2 a Provincial Legislature shall have a 
“special right to present an address to the Governor for submission 
10 “to His Majesty and to Parliament. Apart from these alterations we 
“concur in the proposals of the White Paper, subject to certain 
* Infra, paras. 356 and 357. 

All amendments are to the Draft Esport (see this volume, paras. 1 — 42B, pp. 

470 — 491 ; and paras. 43 — 453, pp. 64-254) and NOT to the Eeport as publishedT 
A Key is attached {see p. 627 ei seq.), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can bo found. 
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‘'small changes in the composition oi the Legislative Councils in 
“Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar; and our recommenda 13 
“tions for all five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this part of 
“our lleport.3^^ 


It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Lines 1 to 3,. to leave out from the beginning of the 
paragraph to (“We“) in line 3. 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (IS). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess oi Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

> Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Line 1, after (“that’’) to insert (“subject to a request to 
“that effect being received from the Provincial legislatures of Bombay 
“or Madras”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, and the Lord Snell. Line 2, to 
leave out (“Bombay and Madras”) and to insert (“those Provinces”). 

The same is disagreed to. * 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Lines 10 to 13, to leave out 
from (“Parliament”) in line 10 to (“our”) in line 13, 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 118 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 118 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 119 and 120 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 121 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 59, lines 23 
and 29 to leave out from (“minority;”) in line 28 to (“we”) in line 29 and 
understand that recently there has been a growing 

i influential sections of the Hindu community to attack 

the foundation of the Award, Nevertheless, it is clear to us that there 

* J fra, page 73. 
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‘‘is among almost all the communities in India (not excepting the Hindu) 
'^‘a very considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award in the absence 
^*of any solution agreed between the communities; in fact/’)- 

The same is agreed to. . 


It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 59, lines 29 and 30, to 
-leave out from (‘‘acceptance’O line 29 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 121 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed. 

Paragraph 121 A is again read and is as follows : — 

‘'121 A. We have given careful consideration in this connexion to the special 
number of seats to be allotted to special interests and in particular i^iterests teats 
to representations submitted to us in favour of a substantial increase 
in the number of seats to be allotted to Labour in the new Provincial 
Legislatures. An>' material alteration in the number of seats allotted 
to special interests would inevitably involve a reopening of the Com- 

*7 munal Award, and w'e have indicated above the objections to this. 

But we are in any case of opinion that the representation proposed 
in the White Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, universities 
and labour, may be regarded as striking a just balance between the 
claims of the various interests, and as affording an adequate repre- 
sentation for them. We observe in particular that the representation 
of labour has been increased from 9 seats in the present Provincial 
Legislative Councils to a total of 38, the present marked difference 
between the representation of labour and of commerce and industry 
being thus very substantially reduced. Having regard to this, to the 
large number of seats set aside for the Depressed Classes (whose 
representatives will to some extent at any rate represent labour 
interests), and to the extension of the franchise, which will bring on 
the electoral roll large numbers of the poorer and of the labouring 
classes, we are of opinion that the position of labour, the importance 
of which we fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded under the pro- 
-22 posals embodied in the White Paper.'’ 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. 

Morgan Jones. Lines 7 to 22, to leave out from (“this.”) in line 7 to 
the end of the paragraph and to insert (“We notice, however, that it 
“is proposed in the White Paper to allot 56 of these special seats to 
“Commerce and Industry, 37 to Landholders, and 38 to Labour, a 
“total of 131, and bearing in mind the view of the Indian Franchise 
“Committee that ‘if special constituencies are retained, it should be 
“ ‘recognised that Labour has not less claim to representation than 
“ ‘employers' we are of the opinion that at least half of these seats 
“should be given to Labour. We therefore recommend that the re- 
‘presentation of Labour should be increased to 66 seats, which would 
“still leave 65 special seats for Landholders and Commerce and 
“Industry.”) 

Objected to. 


On Question: — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. j 

Mr, Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 
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Contents (4 ) — contcL Not Contents (19) — contd. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Eankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 12lA is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 12lA is postponed. 
Paragraph 122 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 


^‘122. The Communal Award did not extend to the Legislative 
Council of any Province. The composition of these Councils which 
is set out in the White Paper is however based upon the same 
principles as the Communal Award; but, since the Legislative 
Councils are much smaller bodies than the Legislative Assemblies 
and it would be impossible therefore to provide in them for the 
exact equivalent of all the interests represented in the Lower 
House, it is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be 
filled by nomination to be filled by the Governor at his discretion 8 
and accordingly available for the purpose of redressing any possible 
inequality. We think that this is a reasonable arrangeinent, and 10 
we have included provision for it in the detailed recommendations 
which are set out in the Appendix above referred to. We think 
that the Legislative Council should not be dissoluble, but that 
one-third of its members should retire at fixed intervals. 14 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 8 to leave out 
(‘'to be filled^O- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Isaac Foot. Line 10, after (“inequality^') to 
insert (“or to secure some representation to women in the Tinner 
House"). 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks as an amendment to the above 
amendment. After (“women") to insert (“and for labour"). 

Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (6). Not Contents (16). 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Eankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose- 
Mr. Butler. 
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Contents (6) — contd, Not Contents (16) — contd. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginnid Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain did not vote- 
The said amendment is disagreed to. 

The oiiginal amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 14, at the 
end to insert (“of three years’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 122 is again read, as amended. 

The furtner consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 

Paragraph 123 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 60, line 37, after 
^“Province”) to insert (“except the North-West Frontier Province”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 123 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 123 is postponea. 

Paragraph 124 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middhton, Page 61, line 12, to leave out 
('“public”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 124 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 124 is postponed. 

Paragraph 125 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“125. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government for the Pro- Theproposai 
vincial Franchise are set out in Appendix V to the White Paper, p 
and are essentially based, with certain modifications of minor ® 
importance only, save in the case of the women’s franchise, on the 
Report of the Franchise Committee. W'e are informed that the 
proposals have the general support of the Government of India 
and of the Provincial Governments. The basis of the fra chise 
proposed is essentially, as at present, a property qualification 
(that is to say, payment of land revenue or of rent in towns, 

9 tenancy, or assessment to income tax), to which are added an educa- 
10 tional qualification and certain special qualifications designed to 
secure an ^idequate representation of women and to enfranchise 
approximately 10 per cent of the Depressed Classes (called in Ap- 
13 pendix V Scheduled Castes) by the enfranchisement of ‘f'etired, 
pensioned and discharged officers, non-commissioned officers and 
15 men of His Majesty’s Regular Forces, and by the provision of a 
special electorate for the seats reserved for special interests, such 
as labour j landlords and commerce. The individual qualifications 
vary according to the circumstances of the different Provinces : but 
the general efiect, of the proposals is to enfranchise approximately 
the ' same- classes -and categories of the population in all Provinces 
, alike. 
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it is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy- Line 9, to leave out 
(“to which are added”) in line 9 and to insert (“supplemented by”), 
and to leave out (“and”) in line 10 and to insert (“, bjr”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 9, to leave out 
(“to which”; and to insert (“to this”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 13, to leave 
out (“by the enfranchisement of”) and to insert (“ ; it is also pro- 
“posed to enfranchise”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 15, to leave out 
(“by the provision of”) and to insert (“to provide”). 

The same is agreed to. 

it is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. line 15, to leave out 
(“a”) and to leave out (“electorate”) and to insert (“electorates”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 125 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 125 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 126 and 127 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 128 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 62, line 29, to leave out 
(“public”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, line 35, 
to leave out (“method of election to the seats reserved for”) and to 
insert (“nature of the constituencies which are to return”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, line 39, 
at the end, to insert (“We would at this stage record, however, our 
“acceptance of the proposal that the seats allocated to Labour should 
“be allocated in part to Trade Unions and in part to special 
“Labour constituencies. As regards the women's seats, we are provi- 
“sionally, subject to consideration of special local difficulties, in favour 
“of the reservation of seats in constituencies formed for the purpose 
“and containing both men and women- We axe inclined to think it 
“desirable that those constituencies should be both urban and rural, 
“and we should see no objection to their area being varied by rota- 
“tion should this prove to be desirable and practicable.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 128 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 128 is postponed. 

Paragraph 129 is read, as amended^ and- is as follows: — 

“129. We have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute 
for direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect system 
of election by mCeans of local groups. At first sight an arrangement 
of this nature would appear to have the advantage of widening 
the basis of the franchise, of giving, an equal vote at the primary 
stage to every adult, of facilitating voting by the primary elector, 
and of securing a more experienced and intelligent secondary 


SnsgeBtioxiB tot 
gEOiip system 
of election 
ooBsidered* 
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elector; and having regard to these considerations, we felt it our 
duty, despite the fact that discussion and experiment in India had 
led the Indian Jbranchise Gomxnitc^e to reject it, again to consider 
its practicability. The eifect of the evidence given before us by 
witnesses of great experience has however been to show that, super- 
ficially attractive as a system of group election may be, the objec- 
tions to it in eAusting conditions in India are decisive. We have 
been especially impressed by the administrative difficulties involved 
in constituting electoral groups, given the existence of caste and the 
reality of the communal problem, and by the argument that faction 
runs so high in many Indian villages that group elections would 
inevitably become highly contested and that it would be necessary 
to provide for them all the machinery of an ordinary election. We 
were informed not only that conditions in the villages had changed 
so materially of late that the circumstances which some six or 
seven years ago made it justifiable, to put forward a proposal for 
the use of the group system no longer existed, but that there was 
24 no real support for the introduction of such a system either from 
public or from oiiicial opinion in India. In the light of our further 
investigation of this question we are satisfied that in the case of 
the Provincial fi/egislatures the balance of advantage at the pre- 
sent moment cJearly lies in retaining the system of direct election. 
We do not, however, desire to be understood as reporting against 
the inti'oduction of some system of indirect election in the future. 
The considerations which we have advanced against its adoption 
at the^ present moment may lose much of their force as social 
conditions change, and as institutions of local self-government 
develop in the Provinces, The problem is essentially one which 
Indians must consider for themselves, and on which we feel sure 
that Parliament will be ready to listen with the iitmost attention 
36 to anv recommendations which may be made to it by Provincial 
Legislatures.'^ 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Jjine 24, to leave out (^'either 
from public or from official opinion'^) and insert (‘‘from any quarter"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlitbgowr. Line 36, after (^'it") 
to insert (''hereafter"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 129 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 129 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Page 63, after 
paragraph 129, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“129A. We have alluded above to the development of institu- 
tions of local self-government in the Provinces. This allusion may 
furnish an opportunity of saying that though this subject did not 
come directly within the scope of our enquiry we are fully conscious 
of its great importance. Indeed, the progress of self-government 
in the Provinces of India will depend on the growth not only of 
responsible Governments at the top, but also of local self-govern- 
ing institutions from the bottom — ^from the village community or 
panchayat upwards. It is ‘thus that the great mass of the India 
peasantry, constituting a vast majority of the people, whose welfare 
has been constantly in our minds during the whole course of our 
discussions can be trained in those qualities of responsible citi- 
zenship which may hereafter entitle them to the full Provincial 
franchise. These are matters upon which Indians must form 
their own conclusions ; but we venture to express the hope that 
they wiJl, from the first,' give full attention to them.") 

The same is agreed to. 
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New paragraph 129A is again read- 

The further consideration of paragraph 129A is postponed. 
Paragraph 130 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 131 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Liinlithgow. Page 64, lines 10 and 
11, to leave out from (‘‘voter-”) in line 10 to the end of line 11 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 131 is postponed. 

% 

Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 65, lino 6, 
±o leave out (''voters-^O 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragrapl' 132 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 
Paragraph^lSS is again read. 

Ifc is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones and the 
Tiord Snell. Page 65, line 44. after ("in”) to insert ("Bengal, Bihar 
and OHssa”).* 


Objected to. 


1 )n question : — 


Contents (6). 


Not Contents (17). 


Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Mr. Cock's. 

Mr. Poot." 

Mr Morgan Jones. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury- 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Par? of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Jjord Middleton, 

Lord TT^rdirtcre of Penshurst. 
Lord Pankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

"^^ajor Cadogan. 

PJir B-eoritiald Craddock. 
Davidson, 

J^ir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

T<ord Eustace Percv. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to^ 
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It IS moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Irord Snell. Page 65, lines 46 and 47, to leave out from C4n'’) in line 
46 to (^‘the’O in line 47, and to insert ('^every Province, subject, how- 
^'ever, to further consideration in the case of the North-West Frontier 

^ ^Province,"’)- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Jjord Snell. Page 66, line 4, to leave out (^'such^') and to leave out 
•(^‘as are possible”)- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 133 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 133 is postponed- 

Paragraph 134 is again read 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Liord Snell. Page 66, line 29, after ('‘practicable”) to insert ('^and we 
"express our hope that this should be before the second election under 
"the new constitution”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 134 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 135 to 136 are again postponecL 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 67, after paragraph 
136, to insert the following new paragraph: — 

("136A. There is a further point in connection with the dis- 
qualification of candidates which may conveniently be mentioned 
here. Proposal 84 of the White Paper recites the disqualifications 
to be prescribed for the membership of a Provincial Legislature. 
Among these are included conviction for the offence of corrupt 
practices or other election offences, and in the case of a legal 
practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a competent 
court. We observe, however, that in the election rules under the* 
Montagu Reforms, as well as in the Morley-Minto Reforms before 
them, the conviction of a person of certain criminal offences was a 
disqualification for the membership of the Legislature. On this 
particular point the rule ran as follows : — 

'A person against whom a conviction by a Criminal Court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a 
period of more than one year is subsisting shall, unless the offence 
of which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
election for five years from the date of expiration of the sentence. 

'Provided that on application made by a person disqualified 
the Local Government with the previous approval of the Governor- 
General in Council may remove the disqualification.^ 

"We are not clear why this rule, which has the sanction of 
nearly 25 years’ usage behind it, should have been eliminated from 
the disqualifications contained in Proposal 84 of the White Paper, 
and we recommend its retention.”) 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (16). 

Marquess of Zetland, 
MarqueSvS of Linlithgow. 
Farl pf Derby. 

Kar] Pe<^l. 

Lord Middleton. 


Not Contents (7). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
J.ord 

Lord TTiHchison of Montrose. 

Attlee, 

Mr. Cocks. 
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Contents {lQ)--co/itd, Not Contents {7)^contd, 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Mr. Foot. 

Lord Kankeillour. Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Earl of Lytton did no-t vote. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraphs 137 and 138 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 139" is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“1.39 We do not think that the consent of the Governor should 
any longer be required to the introduction of legislation which 
affects religion or religions rites and usages. We take this view, 
not because we think that in practice the nef’essitv for siich consent 
might preiudice attempts to promote valnable social reforms, which 
has been suggested as a reason for dispensing with it, but because 
in our judgment legislation of this kind is above all other .uxch as 
ought to be introduced on the responsibility of Indian Ministers. 

We have given our reasons elsewhere for holding that matters of 
White Paper social reform which may touch, directly or indirectly, Indian relL 

propos^ gious beliefs can only be undertaken with any prospect of success jq. 

approved. India, n Ministers themselves: and, that being so, we think it 

undesirable that their responsihilitiy in this most important field 
should he shared witk a Governor. It has been objected that the 
mere introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites 
and usages might be dangerous at times of religious or communal 
disturbance, and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. 

We observe, however, a Proposal in the White Paper^ 
whereby the Governor would be empowered, in lany case in 
which he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduc- 
tion, or any clause there.of, or any amendment to a Bill moved 
or proposed, would affect the discharge of his special responsibility 
for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall 
not be further proceeded with. This appears to us an ample safe- 2 ^ 
guard against the danger to which we have referred; and in addi- 
tion it would of course always be open to the Governor, in his 
discretion, to refuse his assent to any Bill which has been passed 
by the Legislature, if in his opinion it is undesirabb on anv grounci 
that it should become law. We had also thought at first that a 27 
Provincial Legislature ought not to be empowered (as they are not 
empowered at present) to pass a law which repeals or is repugnant 
to an Act of Parliament extending to British India, even though 
the prior consent of the Governor to its introduction in the Legis- 
lature might be required. We understand, however, that the great 
bulk of the existing law of India is the work of Indian legislative 
bodies and that there are in fact very few Acts of Parliament (apart 
from those relating to subjects on which it is proposed that the 
Legislatures shall have no power to legislate at all) which form^ 
part of the Indian statute book, and fewer still dealing with matters 
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which will fall within the provincial sphere. In these circumstances 
we think that the proposal should stand; but the Governor's 
Instrument of Instructions might perhaps direct him to reserve 
40 bills which appear to- him to fall within this category.’^ 

It is moved by the Lord Hardiiige of Penshurst. Line 10, to 
leave out (‘^only’^ and to insert {‘‘best’') and to leave out (“any”). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eankeillour. Lines 13 to 28, to leave out 
from (“Governor.”) in line 13 to (“We”) in line 28 and to insert 
(“In saying this, however, we must guard ourselves against the 
“implication that the Governor’s special responsibility for the 
“protection of the legitimate interests of minorities does not 
'“extend to legislation as well as administration. On the contrary 
“it will clearly be his duty to protect all minorities from unjust 
“proposals in the Legislature. In the case of measures introduced 
“by ministers we understand that it is intended that he shall have 
“the powe}* of directing the withdrawal or amendment of any Bill, 
“and we think that this power should be made explicit in 
“the Constitution Act. In the case of other Bills it will be open 
^‘to him by formal Message or otherwise to intimate that he will 
“be unable to give his assent to the proposals either in any form 
“or without amendment; and we note that it is already provided 
“ihat he may stop the progress of any Bill which is of sti provo- 
“cative a nature as to involve his other special responsibility for 
“the peace and tranquillity of the Province. Wo should add that 
“suitable machinery should be devised to ensure that complaints 
“of minorities shall be brought to the notice of the Governor”). 
The amendment, by leave of the Coinmittee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 13, after 
(“has”) to insert (“been represented to us that the removal of the 
“safeguard of the Governor’s previous sanction may operate to the 
“disadvantage of small minorities such as the Indian Christians 
“who would not be in a position to make efi^ective their objections 
“to legislation which they regarded as prejudicial. But we do not 
“think that the recommendation we have just made is, in fact, 
“open to this criticism. The Governor could always prevent the 
“introduction or secure the withdrawal of any legislative proposal 
“by his Ministers which he regarded as inconsistent with the dis- 
“charge of his special responsibility for the protection of minorities, 
“and he would, in addition, be free, as indicated in the next 
“paragraph, to refuse his assent to any Bill which had been passed 
“by the Legislature if, in his opinion, it were undesirable on any 
“ground that it should become law. It would also he open to him 
“to intimate to the Legislature by Message or otherwise the attitude 
“which he felt bound to take to any proposal under discussion, 
“to the extent even of making it clear that he would be unable to 
“accord his assent to the proposal if the Legislature were to pass 
“it. It has further”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Lines 22 and 
23, “to leave out from (“with.”) in line 23 to (“We”)^ in line 2*7 
“and to insert (“We understand that this proposal is, in fact, 
“intended to meet precisely such a situation as that just indicated 
“hainely a situation in which the nnere discussion of question 
“in the Legislature might itself so disturb public opinion as to 
“give rise to disorder. We entirely concur that the Governor 
“should possess such a power, but we think that his Instrument 
“of Instructions should make quite clear the purpose for which 
“it is designed, namely, that it is not primarily intended ps a safe- 
“guard against the passing into law of a measure- which the 
“Governor considered dangerous to peace and tranquillity. Por 
“this purpose the safeguard is the power of withholding assent.’ ). 

The same is agreed * to. 
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EKcludedi 

Areas. 


It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 31, to* 
leave out ('‘Govei'nor’O to iasert (‘‘Governor-General”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by The Lord Middleton. Line 40, to leave out 
(“might perhaps”) and to insert (“should”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 

Paragraph 140 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 68, line 
39, after (“pleasure^O “to insert (“, we regard this discretionary power 
“as a real one to be used whenever necessary.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 140 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 140 is postponed. 

Paragraph 141 is read, as amended, and is as lollowr, • — 

“141. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legislature* 
shall not extend to any part of the Province which is declared to- 
be an “Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area.” In 
relation to the former, the Governor will himself direct and control 
the administration; in the case of the latter he is declared to have 
a special responsibility. In neither case will any Act of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction of the 
Governor given at his discretion, with anv exceptions or modifi- 
cations which he may think fit. The Governor will also be 
empowered at his discretion to make regulations having the force 
of law for the peace and good government of any Excluded or 
Partiallv Excluded Area, but subject in this case to the prior consent 
of the Governor- General. We have already expressed our 'ipprov?^! 
of the principle of Excluded Areas, and we accept the above pro- 
posals as both necessary and reasonable, ^ so far as the Excluded 
Areas proper are concerned. We think, however, that a distinction 
might well be drawn in this respect between Excluded Areas and 
Partially Excluded Areas, and that the application of Acts to, or 
the framing of Eegulations for. Partially Excluded Areas is an 
operation which might appropriately be performed by the Governor 
acting on the advice of his Ministers the decisions taken in each case 
being, of course, subject to the Governor's special responsibility for 2 (^ 
Excluded Areas, that is to say, being subject to his right to differ 
from the proposals of his Ministers if he thinks fit.” 

It is moved bv Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Viscount Halifax, 
line 20, after (“for”) to insert (“Partially”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 141 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 141 is postponed. 

Paragraph 142 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 143 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 69, lines 29 to 31, ta 
leave out from ('^proposaP’) in line 29 to (“without’’) in line 31 and 
to insert (“for the imposition of taxation or for the appropriation of 
“public revenues, nor any proposal affecting or imposing any charge 
“upon those revenues, can be made”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 69, line^ 
37, after (“revenue”) to insert (“which require a vote of the Legisla-^ 
“ture”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 143 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 143 is postponed. 

Paragraph 144 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 145 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. ^ Page 71, line 1, after 
(“Paper,”) to insert (“except that we think that the salaries and 
“pensions of the Judges, in accordance with English precedent, should' 
“not be open to discussion”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 71, line 8, 
at the end to insert (“In one respect, however, w'e think the list is 
“defective. The administration of Excluded Areas is a matter which 
“will be the exclusive responsibility of the Governor and, following 
“the analogy of the Governor-General’s reserved departments, we think 
“that the expenditure required for these areas, whether derived from 
“provincial or central revenues, should not be subject to the vote of the- 
“provincial Legislature.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 145 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 145 is postponed. 

Paragraph 146 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 147 is again read. 

It is moved by Lord Bankeillour on behalf of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Page 71, line 35, after (“that”) to insert (“both in respect 
“to Einancia] Powers and generally”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 147 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 147 is postponed. 

Appendix I is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 73, line 5, in the first column after (“discretion”) 
to insert (“in the proportion of 50 per cent, women and 50 per cent, 
“representatives of Labour”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. 

Page 73, line 20, to leave out (“combined with”) and to insert 
(“or’7|. 

The same is agreed to. 
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Aeeession of 
States to 
IPederation a 
Toluntary act. 


Appendix I is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix 1 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 148 to 150 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 150A is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

^^150A. The rights, authority and jurisdiction which will thus be 
' 'conferred by the Crown on the new Central Government will not 
‘'extend to any Indian State. It follows that the accession of an 
"Indian State to the Federation cannot take place otherwise 
''than by the voluntary act of its Euler. The Constitution Act 
"cannot itself make any Indian State a member of the Federation; 

''it will only prescribe a method whereby the State may accede 
"and the legal consequences vrhich wil] flow froin the accession. 
"There can be no question of compulsion so far as the States 
"are concerned. Their Eulers can enter or stand aside from the 
"Federation as they think fit. They have announced their willing- 
"ness to consider federation with the Provinces of British India 
"on certain terms; but whereas the powers of the new Central 
"Government in relation to the Provinces will cover a wide field 
"and will be identical in the case of each Province, the Princes have 
"intimated that they are not prepared to agree to the exercise by 
''a Federal Government for the purpose of the Federation of a 17 
"similar range of powers in relation to themselves.^' 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 17, to leave out 
<"a similar") and to insert ("an identical"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 160A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 150A is postponed. 
Paragraphs 152 to 154 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 155 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 78, lines 42 to 45, 
to leave out from ("capacity") in line 42 to the end of line 45 and 
to insert ("this suggestion"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 155 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 156 to 158 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 159 is again read. 

}? by the Lord Middleton. Page 80, line 1, to leave out 

(public"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 80, lines 32 and 33, 
to leave out ("not merely"). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Pas:e 80, lines 33 to 36, 
to leave out from ("contribution") in line 33 to ("to") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn; 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 80, line 37, 
to leave out (‘leave nothing undone”) and to insert (“do their 
utmost”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Iloare and Mr. Butler. Page 80, line 
39, to leave out (“quite inevitable”) and to insert (“absolutely 
^‘necessary”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 159 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph - 159 is postponed. 

Paragraph 160 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 81, line 7, 
after the hrst (“the”) to insert (“‘main”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 160 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 160 is postponed. 

Paragraph 161 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Beginald Craddock. Page 81, line 39, after 
(“are”) to insert (“almost”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 161 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 161 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 162 to 166 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 167 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler on behalf of the Yiscount Halifax. Page^ 
85, lines 18 and 19, to leave out from (“the”) in line 18 to the end 
of the paragraph and to insert (“necessity arising for the exercise by 
“the Governor-General of his special power in the financial field.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 167 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 167 is postponed. 

Paragraph 168 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 170 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 86, line 23, to leave out 
(“assume”) and to insert (“think”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 86, line 24, to leave out 
(“will”) and to insert (“should”). 

The same, is agreed to. 

Paragraph 170 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 170 is postponed. 

'Paragraphs 171 and 172 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph 173 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 88, line 1, after 
<“reserved.^O insert (‘‘It might even conceivably be necessarj^ for him 
“to take into his own hands or to direct the Governor to assuine in his 
“discretion any department of the Provincial Government.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Eeginald Craddock. Page 88, line 10, after 
■(“areas.”) to insert (“There may also be cases in which at the time of 
“an emergency not connected with any Constitutional crisis it may be 
“necessary for the Federal Gcvernment or the Governor-General to 
issue instructions to a Provincial Government in connection with the 
“co-operatioii of the police, such as arose at the outbreak of the War, 
^‘especially in connection with the guarding of railways and bridges 
“or the influx of returning revolutionaries frO'in abroad.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 88, line 10, after 
{“areas,”) to insert (“or, in times of emergency, with regard to the 
^‘guarding of railways and bridges and the like. In frontier areas, 
“and especially in the North-West Frontier Province special measures 
'‘may have to be taken in certain circumstances to control the move- 
“m’ent of persons or goods.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 173 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 173 is postponed. 

Paragraph 174 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“174. It may be assumed that in practice the willing co-operation 
of the other departments of Government will render unnecessary 
any recourse to these special powers; and we should view with 
dismay the prospects of any new Constitution, if the relations 
between the ministerial and the reserved Departments were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of iealousy or antagonism. The influence 
of the Governor-General will no doubt alwavs be ex'erted to secure 6 
co-ordination ai-d harmony: but it may well be that some perma- 7 
nent co-ordinating machinery will be desirable. The British-India 
Joint Memorandum suggests a statutory Committee of Indian 
Defence constituted on the lines of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence; but -we are not sure that its authors fully appreciate the 
position and functions of the latter, since it is not a statutory 
body and its value is perhaps increased by the elasticity of its 
constitution. We are disposed to think that a body with statutory 
powers and duties might embarrass the Governor-Genf'ra] and even 
be tempted to encroach upon his functions. An advisory body, 
similar to the Committee of Imperial Defence, constituted at the 
Governor-GeneraPs discretion would not be open to that criticism 
and might, we think, have rpanv advantasres. It has been urged 
upon us that, in order to build up an informed ooinion upon 
Defence questions, a statutory Committee of the Legislature shouloi 
be established. We understand that, outside the formal opportuni- 
ties of discussing Defence questions on such occasions as the Defence 
Budget, opportunities are already sriven to members of the Legis- 
lature, to inform themselves upon Armv questions; and, provided 
that the extent and method^ of consultation are clearlv understood 
to rest in the discretion of the Govern or-Generajl we see no ohiec- 
tion to the formation of any Committee or Committees that the 
Federal Government and Lesrislature may consider useful. We 
feel, however, that this is essentially a question to be settled by 
the Legislature and not by the Constitution Act.” 29 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 6, after ^anta- 
gonism' 0 fo insert (^'But, though"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 7, to leave out 
(‘but"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Line 29, to leave out 
(“the Legislature") and to insert (“them"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

Paragraph 175 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 173A is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“i75x\. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General Emp^yment 
should invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the troopsoStrfd^ 
widest extent compatible with the preservation of his own respon- India, 
sibility, we would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel 
of the Defence forces for service outside India. There nave been 
many occasions on which the Government of India have found 
themselves able to spare contingents for operations oveiseas in 
which considerations of Indian defence have not been involved; 
and we may presume that such occasions will recur. There appears 
to oe some misconception in India on this point, which it would 
be desirable to remove. It is not the case that, because a Govern- 
ment can in particular circumstances afford a temporary reduc- 
tion of thi's kind in its standing forces, the size of those forces is 
thereby proved to be excessive; or conversely, that if it is not 
excessive troops cannot be spared for service elsewhere. These 
standing forces are in the nature of an insurance against perils 
which may not always be insistent but which nevertheless must be 
provided for. There is thus no ground for assuming a pi'ima facie 
objection to the loan of contingents on particular occasions. If on 
such occasions the Governor-General is asked whether he can lend 
a contingent, he must decide, first, whether the occasion involves 
the defence of India in the widest sense, and secondly, whether 
he can spare the troops having regard to all the circumstances at 
the time. Both these decisions would fail within the exclusive 
sphere of his responsibilit^v. If he decided that troops could be 
spared, the only remaining constituuonal issue would be narrowed 
down to one of broad principle,^ namely, that Indian leaders as 
represented in the Federal Ministry should be consulted before 
their fellow-countrymen were exposed to the risks of operations 
in a cause that was not their own. In view, however, of the com- 
plexities that may arise, we do not feel able to recommend that the 
ultimate authority of the Governor- General should be limited in 
30 this matter. ^Our proposal is that wkeii the question arises of 
lending Indian personnel of the Defence Forces for service outside* 

India on occasions which in the Governor-GeneraFs decision do 
not involve the defence of India in the broadest sense, he should 
34 not agree to lend such personnel without consultation with the 
Federal Ministry. We have little doiibt that in practice he will 
36 give the greatest weight to the advice of the Federal Ministry 
before reaching his final decision. The financial aspect has alsa 
to be considered. Although in the circumstances we are discussing 
the defence of India would not be involved, it might on occa- 
sions be in India’s general interests to make a contribution towards* 
the cost of external operations. A proposal in the Wtiite Paper^ 
reproduces the provision of s. 20 (1) of the Government of India 
Act that “the revenues of India shall be applied for the purposes 
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of the governaaent of India alone’' ; and a contribution in the 
geneial interests of India -.’ronld come within the scope of that 
provision. Under the iiew Constitution, however, the recognition 
of interests of this nature would fall within the province of the 
Federal Ministry and Legislature, since, eiv hypothesis they would 
not be defence interests. If, therefore, the question should arise 
of offering a contribution from India’s revenues in the circum- 
stances we are discussing (and the interests in question did not 
fall under the other reserved department of External Affairs) we 
are of opinion that it would need to be ratified by the Federal 
Legislature.” 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and 
the Lord Snell. ' Lines 27 to 30, to leave out from (‘"own”) in line 
27, to (‘‘Our”) in line 30, and to insert (“We think that this should 
“be done and we have little doubt that in practice the Governor- 
“Goneral will give ^he greatest weight to the advice of the Ministry 
“before taking his final decision.”) 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (5). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 



Not Contents (20). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marques'? of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord B-ankeillour. 

Lord Kiitchisoh of Montrose. 
Mr. Bucler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. * 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and 
the Lord Snell. Line ,30, to leave out (“Our proposal is that”) 
and to insert (“Further”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and 
the Lord Snell." Line 34, to leave out (“consultation with”) and 
to insert (“the consent of”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Line 36, after (“Ministry”) 
to insert (“except in case of extreme emergency where such con- 
“sultation is iinpossible”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 175A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 175A is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 176 to 180 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 181 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 91, line 15^ 
after (^^countries’O to insert (“or the frontier tracts of India’'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 181 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 181, is postponed. 


Paragraph 182 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 183 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler on behalf of the Viscount Halifax. Page- 
92, line 19, to leave out (“is") and to insert (“has for some time been"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 183 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 183 is postponed. 


Paragraph 184 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 185 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 94, line 23, to leave' 
out (“administration") and to insert (“administrative"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 185 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 185 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 186 to 189 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr, Morgan J ones, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 96, after paragraph 189, to insert the following new 
paragraphs : — 

(“190. In fact we go further and we suggest that any attempt to 
create at the Centre an exact reproduction of the machinery which 
functions at Westminster would be doomed to failure. In this 

country the s.vstem of responsible government dej^ends on stable 
divisions on Party lines and, generally speaking, functions most 
satisfactorily when there are only t’wo main Parties. These parties 
are not the creation of groups formed by members of the legisla- 
ture subsequent to their election, but represent real divisions of' 
opinion which extend back to the constituencies. In thje Federal 
legislature, which wo are now discussing, apart from the communal 
cleavages which already make the working of the ’Westnainster 
system diflicult in many provinces, there will be two distinct 

categories of members, the elected representatives from British 
India and the nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, 

therefore, to envisage the emergence of Parties otj lines familiar 

to this country. Two further obstacles present themselves. The 
first is that, owing to the nature of the Federation, the members 
of the legislature, will not be equally concerned in its territory, 
and that the jurisdiction of the Federation will not e:^eiid as ^ 
all subjects equally over that territory. The second is that the 
subject-matter of Central administration and legislation provides- a«. 
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somewhat slender basis for a full parliamentary system. Ninety 
per cent, of everything that concerns the ordinary citizen will come 
within the ambit of Provincial administration. For these reasons 
Vv-e believe that responsibility at the Centre will be developed on 
lines very different from those at Westminster. It is not, perhaps, 
always realised in India that the British Cabinet is in fact the 
master of the legislature. This is a result if the Party system, 
for the Cabinet, although formally chosen by the Crown, is in 
fact composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. 
It maintains its control largely through the discipline of the 
Party machine backed by the power of Dissolution. W e do not 
think that this power of the Ministry to control the Legislature 
will be reproduced at Delhi ; indeed we think it probable that the 
Ministry will be far more the servant than the master of the 
legislature; in other vrords, the members of tlie legislature will 
have to take full responsibility for their actions, and we do 
3iot think that the practice, whereby a ministry is dependent from 
day^ to day on the Vote of the Legislature will be workable in 
India. We, therefore^ suggest certain proposals for giving — what 
is essential — greater stability to the administration. 


^^191. The Federal Executive, in our view, should consist of the 
'Governor-General, the Counsellor in charge of Defence, and 
Ministers, the number of whom we think it undesirable to specify. 
V/e consider that whan the Legislature has been constituted the 
Governor-General should consult with leading members in order 
to find out what combinaticn of persons would be likely to com- 
mand the confidence of the legislature. He should then submit 
these Minister.s and the Counsellor in charge of Defence as a 
Ministry to the Legislature for a Vote oi Confidence. If this 
vote is carried the Ministry siiould remain in o9ice for a definite 
term during which period it could only be removed by a definite 
Vote of No Confidence carried by a two-thirds majority. As 
already stated the position of the Ministry will be something like 
that of the Swiss Executive. Formal joint responsibility will not 
be explicitly laid down, as indeed, it is not in most constitutions, 
but the actions of the Government would be the actions of all its 
members, and, although the Ministry would be composed of hetero- 
gtmous elements it would be subjected to those powerful influences 
which tend to create solidarity in any body of persons holding 
positions of responsibility. We think that in the early stages of 
"the working of ^ the new Constitution the Governor-General will 
preside at meetings of his Cabinet and that only as time goes on 
Ihis practice fall into desuetude. There should, however, be 
a First Minister who will preside in the absence of the Governor- 
General and lead m the Legislature. Pie should hold a portfolio 

administrative content. For the working 
£ the Legislative machine we suggest the setting up of a number 
^o± committees, some of which Defence, Finance, Foreign 

should^ be statutory, TJtiese committees should correspond 
with the functions of the Central Government. They would meet 
±rom time to time during the Session. The Minister should preside, 
^ j Committee of Defence, the official Member 

-would do so. We conceive of these committees working somewhat 
on the lines of those of municipal bodies or in the Ceylon Con- 
st ytuti on. The object should be to bring the members of the Legis- 
lature into real contact with administration. We think that the 
Conimittee stage of a Bill should, wherever possible, be remitted 
xo the standing committee dealing with the particular funemon 
S^vernment concerned We think that in this wav, through 
a developed committee system, much Df Uie difficulty * which ha« 

notice of State Members voting on purely 
Jpritish Iimja questions would he avoided as it -would be natural 
to remit Bills dealing solely with British India to committees of 
merubws drawn only from British India. The Defence Committee 
would have less power* of control than would be possessed by the other 
conunittees, but in spite of this would, wc think, form a valuable 
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field of experience for members. We consider that at all these 
committees it should be the usual practice for ofiicials to^ be 
present, not for influencing policy, but for providing information. 

In our view, owing to the subject-matter which would ^ be dealt 
with at the Centre and to the position of the Federation, it is 
unlikely that governments will be formed with definite legislative 
programmes, as in this country. We think that much legislation 
will come forward in the way of private members' Bills. We have 
made this general sketch of the way in which we might expect 
responsibility to be exercised at the Centre, because it is important 
to realize that the British system is not the only possible system 
and that it itself is susceptible of reform in some directions. It 
is a question as to what provisions can be included in the Consti- 
tution Act itself. We would prefer to leave the development of 
the Constitution at the Centre fco the elected Members to work out 
the forms and methods which seem appropriate. We attach 
importance, however, to the provision which will give to the 
Ministry some degree of stability, for we have seen in many 
•countries where there has been no stable Paity system in Legisla- 
tures, but only a number of groups, the danger' and weakness 
entailed by constant changes of Ministry; and we should desire 
that at the Centre, from the start, it should not be assumed that 
because the Legislature takes a diflerent view from the Ministry 
on a particular point that therefore the Ministry should 
resign. ^ It is for this reason that we have suggested that changes 
of Ministry should only take place as the result of a direct Vote 
of No Confidence carried by a two-thirds majority.") 

The same are disagreed to. 

Paragraph 194 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“194. There is no part of the subject of our enquiry which has of 

seemed to us to present greater diflS.culties than the question of the 
method of election to a Central Legislature for India. It is one 
on which there has always been a marked difference of opinion; 
and we recall that the Joint Select Committee which considered 
the Government of India Bill in 1919 did not accept the recom- 
mendations of the Southborough Committee which had been 
embodied in the Bill, and that there is a similar divergence 
between the recommendations of the Statutory Commission and 
the proposals in the White Paper. It should be recognized that 
il t 9 attempt to provide a legislative body which shall be representa- 
tive of a population of over 350 millions is without precedent. 

We are met at the outset by the difidculty of applying the re- 
presentative system on ja basis of direct representation to a unit of 
such magnitude. On the one hand, if the constituencies were of a 
reasonable size the resultant Chamber would be unmanageably 
large ; if, on the other hand, the Chamber were of a reasonable 
size the constituencies on which it was based would necessarily be 
enormous. In these circumstances our task has been an anxious 
one, and we have only arrived at our conclusions after a careful 
and prolonged examination of the matter in all its aspects." 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 11, to leave 
out ("over") and to insert (“nearly"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 194 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 194 is postponed. 

Paragraph 195 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 98, line 37, to 
leave out (^'is to") and to insert (“would"); line 39; to leave ou^ 

("will") and to insert (“would"). Page 98, line 40, to leave out 
(“will") and to insert (“would") ; line 42, to leave out (“will") .and?, to ^ 
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insert (^Vould^^); line 44, to leave out (^'provided^O a,nd to insert 
( *‘ proposed^') ; line 45, to leave out (“shall’^) and to insert ('^should'^);. 
line 46, to leave out VilF^ and to insert (' Vould^') j page 99, line 1, 
to leave out ('‘wilP’) in two places and to insert (“would’’). 

The same are agreed to. 


Paragraph 195 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 195 is postponed. 

Paragraph 196 is again read. 


It is nioved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 99, line 5, to. 
leave out ( will ) and to insert (“would”), line 9 to leave out (“will”) 
to Insert (“would”); line 15, to leave out (“will”) and to insert 
( ^nld ); line 16, to leave out (“will”) and to insert (“would”). 
The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 196 is again read, as amended. 


The further consideration of paragraph 196 is postponed. 
Paragraph 197 is again read. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 99, line 20, to- 
leave out (“will”) and to insert (“would”); line 26, to leave out 
(“will”) and to insert (“would”); line 27, to leave out (“will”) and 
to insert (“would”); line 29, to leave out (“will”) and to insert 
(“would”); line 31, to leave out (“will”) and to insert (“would”); 
line 34, to leave out (“will”) and to insert (“would”) ; line 36, to 
leave out ('Vill”) and to insert (“would”). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 197 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 197 is postponed. 


Paragraph 198 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 199 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“199. Direct election has the support of Indian opinion and is 
strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their 
Joint Memorandum, it has been the system in India for the 
last twelve years, and has worked on the whole reasonably well, 
though, it should be remembered, with a much more limited 
franchise than that now proposed. The Southbo:^ough Com- 
mittee which visited India in 1919 for the purpose of settling the 
composition of, and the method of election to, the Legislatures 
set up by the Government of India Bill of that year, did, it is 
true, recommend the indirect system; but the Joint Select Com- 
mittee which examined the Bill were of a contrary view, and 
Parliament accepted the opinion cf the Committee. It may 
also be argued that, with the increase in the size of the 
Legislatures now proposed, it will be possible to effect so appre- 
ciable a reduction ^ in the size of the existing constituencies as 15 
to diminish the ob j ections based on that feature of the^ present 
system. But even the reduction in the size of constituencies 
which would follow from the White Paper proposals will still 
leave them unwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of 
seats is increased beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single 19^' 
constituency may be greater in extent than the whole of Wales, 
a candidate for election could not in any event commend or even 
present his views to the whole body of electors, even if the means 
of communication were not, as in India, difficult and often non- 
existent, and auite anart from obstacles presented by differences 
in language and a widespread illiteracy; nor could a member after 
election hope to guide or inform opinion in his constituency. 
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These difficulties would be serious enough with the comparatively 
limited franchise proposed in the White Paper; but future ex- 
tensions of that franchise would be inevitable, and it is obvious 
that with every increase in the electorate these difficulties are 
enhanced. Indeed, any considerable extension of the franchise 
under a system of direct election would cause an inevitable 
breakdown. We do not believe that constituencies both of large size 
and containing an electorate of between 200,000 and 300,000 people 
^4 can be made the basis of a healthy parliamentary system. We 
think that Parliament and Indian public opinion should face 
these facts and should recognise that direct election, apart from 
its immediate merits or demerits at the present time, cannot 
provide a sound basis for Indian constitutional development in 
the future. We cannot believe that it would be wise to commit 
India at the outset of her constitutional development to a line 
39 which must prove to be blind alley.” 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Lines 15 to 39, to leave out from (“system.”) in line 15 to 
the end of the paragraph and to insert ('^Bearing in mind the 
“strength of Indian opinion in this matter we have come to the 
“conclusion, notwithstanding the objections which can be urged 
“against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption of a 
“system of direct election”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 19, to leave out 
(“greater in extent than”) and to insert (“more than twice as 
large in area as”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Line 34, to leave out 
(“public ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 199 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 200 and 201 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 101, line 15, after 
<“by”) to insert (“past and present members of”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 101, lines 15 to 18, 
lio leave out from (“bodies,”) in line 15 to the end of the sentence and 
to insert (“but the general tenor of the evidence before us indicates 
“that Indian opinion is strongly opposed to this system, largely owing 
“to^ its association with the procedure under the Morley-Minto Con- 
“stitution, which does not seem to have worked well; and we cannot 
“recommend it in present circumstances”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Eeginald Craddock. Page 101, line 40, to leave 
nut (“and”) and after (“Europeans”) to insert (“and Anglo- 
■“Indians”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 202 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202 is postponed. 

Paragraph 202A is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“202A. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for indirect 
Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting 
the Central Legislature for any long period of time. The question naWe oi an 
'4 has been repeatedly examined, before the passage of the present 

Government of India Act, by the Statutory Commission, and by 
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the Kound Table Conferences and the Indian Franchise Committee' 
in connection with the present proposals for reform. Throughout 
this whole period opinions have been deeply divided and no clear- 
cut solution has emerged, as indeed was to be expected when an 
attempt is being made to create a Federation on a scale and of a 
character hitherto without precedent. We have chosen the system 
of indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, not because we 
do not feel the force of the arguments which can be brought 
against it, but because we think that it is the arrangement which 
will give the most practical system at the outset of the Federation. 
Moreover, while it will be possible in future to pass from the 
indirect to the direct system of election should experience show 
that step to be advisable, the maintenance and still more the 
extension of the system of direct election to-day would be to 
commit India to a system which logically leads to adult su:ffrage 
before any way has been discovered of overcoming the insuperable 
objections to the gigantic constituencies containing hundreds of 
thousands of voters which are inevitable with adult franchise in 
India under the ordinary system of direct election. We feel that 
the ultimate solution may well be found in some variant either of 
the system whereby groups of primary voters elect secondary 
electors, who vote directly for members of the federal assembly or 
of the system whereby those already elected to local bodies, such 
as village panchayats, are the voters who vote directly for 
members of that assembly. Systems of this kind apparently work 
with considerable success in many countries where conditions are 
not dissimilar to those in^ India. But the discovery of the best 
method of adapting those ideas to Indians needs and of removing 
the obstacles which now stand in the way of their adoption is 
clearly one ^ which should be made by Indians themselves in fche 
light of their experience of the practical working of representative 
institutions under the new Constitution. W^e consider, therefore, 
that our proposals should be regarded as being in the nature of 
an experiment and that further consideration should be given to 
the question of the method of composing the Central Legislature 
in the light of practical working of the Constitution. We do not 
propose that there should be any formal examination of the 
problem by a Statutory Commission after any specific date, for 
we think that experience has shown that there are strong objec- 
tions to automatic provisions of this kind. But we consider that 
Parliament should recognize that after sufficient time has elapsed 
to enable clear judgments to be formed of the way in which the 
Constitution works and of the new political forces it has brought 
into being, it may be necessary to make amendments in the method 
of composing the Central Legislature, and wc hope that if Indian 
opinion thinks modification is required the Federal Legislature 
will lay its own proposals before Parliament in the form recom- 
mended elsewhere^ in this report.^’ 

It is moyed by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 4, after 
( “examined^ 0 to insert (‘'both^O- 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 4, after C‘Act’^> 
to insert (''and subsequently”) and to leave out the second (“by”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 35. to leave 
out ("in the nature of an experiment”) and to insert ("open to future 
"review ;”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 202A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202A is postponed. 
Paragraph 203 is again postponed. 
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ParagTaph 204 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 102, lines 26 and 27, 
after (''year'') in line 26, to insert a full stop and to leave out the 
brackets in lines 26 and 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 204 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 205 to 206 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 207 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler.^ Page 103, line 
44, to leave out ("nearly six huudred States") and to insert ("over 600 
"States, Estates and Jagirs which constitute the non-British portion of 
"India.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 104, line 
14, to leave out ("by") and to insert ("within"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 

Paragraph 208 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 209 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 104, line 45, to 
leave out ("by") and to- insert ("on"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 209 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 209 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 210 to 213 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 214 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Kankeillour. Page 106, line 30, to leave 
out ("a") and to insert ("any Bill, clause or'’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 214 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 214 is postponed. 

Paragraph 216 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 216 is read, as amended, and is as follows; — 

"216. The^ question was much discussed before us whether any s^^tes* 
special^ provision ought to be included in the Constitution Act representative* 
prohibiting States' repr'‘esentative,s from voting on matters of 
exclusively British-India concern. The British-India Delegation in l^isiation, 
their Joint Memorandum urge that this should be done, and their 
suggestions are briefly as follows : — (1) that in a division on a 
matter concerning solely a British-India subject, the States' repre- 
sentatives should not be entitled to vote; (2) that the question 
whether a matter relates solely to a British-India subject or not 
should be left to the decision of the Speaker of the House, which 
should be final ; but (3) that if a substantive vote of no confidence 
is proposed on a matter relating solely to a British-India subject, 
the^ States'^ representatives should be entitled to vote, since the 
decision might vitally affect the position of a Ministry formed 
on a basis of collective responsibility; (4) that if the Ministry is 
defeated on a subje^ of exclusively British-India interest, it should 
not necessarily resign. "We do not think that these suggestions 
would in any^ way meet the case. Circumstances may make any 
vote of a Legislature, even on a matter intrinsically unimportant, 

21 A 
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an iiiiinistakable vote of no confidence ; the distinction between 
formal votes of no confidence and other votes is an artificial and 
conventional one, and xt would be impossible to base any statutory 
enactment upon it. On the other hand, the States have made it 
clear that they have no desire to interfere in matters of exclusively 
British-India concern, nor could we suppose that it would be in 
their interests to do so; but they are anxious, for reasons which 
we apiDreciate that their representatives should not he prevented 
by any rigid statutory provisions from exercising their own judg- 
ment, from supporting a Ministry with whose general policy they 
are fully in agreement, or from withholding their support from a 
Ministry whose policy they disapprove. In these circumstances 
we think that the true solution is tha,t there should be no 30 
such prohibition but that the matter should be regulated by the 
common sense of both sides and by the growth of constitutional 
practice and usage, and indeed we have no doubt that i)oth parties 32 
will find it in their mutual interest to come to some suitable work- 
ing arrangement at an early stage. We have, however, one sugges- 34 
tion to make which we think may be worth consideration. Under 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons all Bills which 
relate exclusively to Scotland and have been committed to a 
Standing Committee are referred to a Committee consisting of all 
the members representing the Scottish constituencies, together with 
not less than ten nor more than fifteen other members. We think 
that a provision on these lines might very possibly be found useful, 
and that the Constitution Act might require that any Bill on a 
subject included in List III should, if extending only to British 
India, be referred to a Committee consisting either of all the 
British-India representatives or a specified number of them, to 
whom two or three States^ representatives could, if it should be 
thought desirable, be added. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 30, to leave out (‘‘such”) and 
to insert (‘‘statutory”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy on behalf of the Marquess 
of Salisbury. Lines 32 to 34, to leave out from (“usage”) in line 
32 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 216 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 216 is postponed. 

Paragraph 217 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“217. The transformation of British India from a unitary into a 
Federal State necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. The Provincial 
Governments are at the present time subordinate to the Central 
Government and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders 
and directions though the Central Government, and indeed, the 
Secretary of State himself, is bound by statutory rules not to 
interfere with the provincial administration save for certain 
limited purposes in matters which under the devolution rules now’’ 
fall wnthin the transferred provincial sphere. But now that the 
respective spheres of the Centre and of the Provinces will in future 
be strictly delimited and the jurisdiction of each (except in the 
concurrent field which we have described elsew'here) will exclude 
the jurisdiction of the other, a nexus of a new^ kind must be 
established betw^een the Federation and it constituent units. We 
are impressed by the possible dangers of a too strict adherence to 
the principles of what is known as Provincial Autonomy. The 16 
Statutory Commission in their recommendations for Provincial 16 
Autonomy w^ere, we think, not unaffected by the desire to 
give^ the largest possible ambit to autonomy in the pro- 
vincial' sphere, owing to their inability at that time to recommend 
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responsibility at the Centre. The larger measure of Indian self- 
government which has obtained in the Provinces during the past 
twelve years has also, we think, tended to develop and perhaps 
overdevelop a desire for complete freedom of control from the 
Centre. We have discussed elsewhere in our Report both the 
legislative and the financial nexus which the White Paper proposes 
to create; and we confine our obseivations here to the administra- 
tive relations between the I’edera] Government as such on the one 
hand and the Provincial Governments and the Rulers or Govern- 
ments of the Indian States on the other. 

it is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Lines 15 and 16, to 
leave out (‘‘adherence to the principles of what is known as’*) and 
to inset’t (“interpretation of the principle of”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 217 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 217 is postponed. 


Paragraph 218 is again read. ^ 

it is moved by the Marquess 'of Linlithgow. Page 108, line 45, 
to leave out (“any”) and to leave out ^“limitations') and to mserb 
(“reservations”). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 218 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 218 is postponed. 

Paragraph 219 is read as amended and is as follows: — 

“219. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White Paper DteUnotion 
on this subiect require modification m two directions, in tne legislation in 
first place, the White Paper draws no dis^nction between the 
execution of h'ederal Acts with respect to subjects on which the fields. 
Federal Legislature is alone competent to 

the execution of Federal Acts in the concurrent field (List iii). 
it is evident that in its exclusive field the Federal Government 
ought to have power to give directions— detailed and specific it 
need be— to a Provincial Government as proposed m the White 
3 Paper. But it is much more doubtful whether it should haye such 
power in the concurrent field. The objects of legislation m this 
field will be predominantly matters of provincial concern, ana me 
agency by which such legislation will be administered will be 
almost exclusively a provincial agency. The Federal Legislature 
will be generally used as an instrument of legislation in this nela 
merelj" from considerations of practical convenience and, ii 
procedure were to carry with it automatically an extension of the 
scope of federal administration, the Provinces might feel that they 
were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the other hand, the 
considerations of practical convenience which would prompt the 
use of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need 
for securing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and unifor- 
mity of legislation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing 
reasonable uniformity of administration. We think the solution is 
to be found in drawing a distinction between subfects in the 
Concurrent List which on the one hand relate, broadly speaking, 
to matters of social and economic legislation, and those which on 
the other hand relate mainly to matters of law and order, and 
personal rights and status. The latter from the larger class, and 
the enforcement of legislation on these subiects would, for the 
most part, be in the hands of the Courts or of the provincial 
authorities responsible for public prosecutions. There can clearly 
be no question of Federal directions being issued to the Courts, 

21 B 
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nor could such directions properly be issued to prosecuting autho- 
rities in the Provinces. In these matters, therefore, we think that 
the federal Government should have in law, as they could have 
in practjce, no powers of administrative control. The other class 
of concarrent subjects consists mainly of the regulation of mines, 
factories, employers' liability and workmen's compensation, trade 
unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, infectious diseases, 
electricity, and cinematograph films. In respect of this class, we 
think that the Federal Government should, where necessary, have 
the power to issue general directions for the enforcement of the 
law, but only to the extent provided by the Federal Act in ques- 39 
think that the Federal Government should, where necessary, have 
the Federal Legislature, it is improbable that a body so repre- 
sentative of provincial opinion will sanction any unreasonable 
encroachment upon the provincial field of action; but, as a further 
safeguard against such encroachment, we think that any clause 
in a statute conferring such powers should require the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General." 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 9, after 
(“Paper.”) to insert (“The same principle should apply to matters 
“in which action or inaction by a provincial Government within 
“its own exclusive sphere affects the administration of an exciu- 
^'sively Federal Subject — ^that is to say, it should be open to the 
“Federal Government to give directions to a provincial Govern- 
“ment which is so carrying on the administration of a Provincial 
“Subject as to affect prejudicially the efficiency of a Federal 
“Subject."). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour on behalf of the Marquess 
of Salisbury. Line 39, to leave out (“general"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 219 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraph 220 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 221 is again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee and are as 
follows : — 

The lord Eustace Percy to move. Page 110, lines 32 to 40, to 
leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to (“A") in line 40. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to move- Page 110, line 37, after 
(“legislate") to insert (“and of social and economic legislation in 
“the Concurrent List”). 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 110, to leave out 
paragraph 221. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 222 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 223 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“223. We do not observe any proposals in the White Paper dealing 
with disputes or differences between one Province and another, other 
than disputes involving legal issues, for the determination of which 
the Federal Court is the obvious and necessary forum. Yet it cannot 
be supposed that inter-provincial disputes will never arise, and we 
have considered whether it would not. be desirable to provide some 
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constitutional machinery for disposing of them. At the present t^e 
the Governor-General in Council has the power to decide questions 
arising between two Provinces in cases where the Provinces con- 
oerned fail to arrive at an agreement, in relation to both transferred 
and reserved subjects; but plainly it would be impossible to vest 
such a power in the Governor-^General or Federal Ministry after the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy, though we do not doubt that 
the good offices of both will always be available for the purpose. 
But after careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that 
it would be ijj^wise to include in theineW Constitution any permanent 
machinery for the settlement of disputes of the sort which we have in 
mind, and in our opinion the more prudent course will be to leave the 
Provinces free to develop such supplementary machinery as the future 
course of events may show to be desirable. There will be necessarily 
many subjects on which inter-provincial consultation will be neces- 
sary, as indeed has proved to be the case even at the present time; 
and we consider that every effort should be made to develop a system 
of inter-Provincial conferences, at which administrative problems 
common to adjacent areas as well as points of di:fference may be 
discussed and adjusted. Suggestions for a formal Inter-Provincial 
Council have been made to us, and we draw attention in later para- 
graphs of our Report! to a number of matters on which it is, in our 
view, important that the Provinces should co-ordinate their policy, 
in addition to the finaneici,! problem which we discuss hereafter.2 It 
is obvious that, if departments or institutions of co-ordination and 
research are to be maintained at the Centre in such matters as agri- 
culture, forestry, irrigation, education, and public health, and if such 
institutions are to be able to rely on appropriations of public funds 
sufficient to enable them to carry on their work, the joint interest of 
the Provincial Governments in them must be expressed in some 
regular and recognised machinery of inter-Governmental consultation. 
Moreover, we think that it will be of vital importance to establish 
some such machinery at the very outset of the working of the new 
constitution, since it is precisely at that moment that institutions of 
this kind may be in most danger of falling between two stools 
through failing to enlist the active interest either of the Federal or 
the Provincial Governments, both of whom will have many other 
more immediate pre-occupations. There is, however, much to be 
said for the view that, though some such machinery may be estab- 
lished at the outset, it cannot be expected to take its final form at 
that tjme, afnd that Indjian opinion will be better able to form apon 
sidered J udgment as to the final form which it should take after some 
experience in the working of the new constitution. For this reason 
we doubt whether it would be desirable to- fix the constitution of an 
inter-Provincial Council by statutory provisions in the Constitution 
Act, but we feel strongly the desirability of taking definite action on 
the lines we have suggested as soon as the Provincial Autonomy 
provisions of the Constitution come into operation. We think further 
that, although the Constitution Act should not itself prescribe the 
machinery for this purpose, it should empower His Majesty’s Govern- 
54 ment to regulate the working of such co-ordinating machinery as it 
may have been found desirable to establish, in order that at the 
appropriate time means may thus be available for placing these 
matters upon a more formal basis.” 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 54, to leave out 
(^‘regulate the working of”) and to insert (‘^give sanction by 
''Order-in-Council to”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 223 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 223 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 224 and 225 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 226 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Saimiel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 113, line 25, 
after (^‘Autonomy’') to insert C‘or with the principle that outside the 
‘‘'federal sphere the States^ relations will be exclusively with the Crown’^).. 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 226 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 226 is postponed. 

Paragraph 227 is again postponed. 

Appendix (II) is again read. 

It is moved by Cocks,. Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 114, line 6, after ( “members’ 0 to insert (“three of whoim 
must be women and three representatives of Labour”). 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (6). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterburv. 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment 

It is moved by Mr. 
(“women”). 


ISTot Contents (16). 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Feel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst- 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


Page 116, line 19, to leave out 


is disagreed to. 
Isaac Foot. 


The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 116, Ime 20, after (“Paper.”), to insert (“The number of 
^ ^special seats assigned to Labour should be at least equal to the total 
number assigned to Landholders, Commerce and Industry.”) 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (4), 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mi\ Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (17). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
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Contents (4) — conUJ. Not Contents (17) — canid. 

Ml*. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Isaac Foot. Page 117, line 5, after (‘^Anglo- 
‘Indians’^), to insert ( “women’ ^). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Isaac Foot. Page 117, line 7, after (“Anglo- 
^‘Indian”), to insert (“women’s”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Isaac Foot. Page 117, line 8, after (“Houses.”) 
to insert (“In the case of the electoral college “composed of the 
“women members of the provincial Low'er Houses, three seats shall 
“be reserved for Mohammedan women and one seat for an Indian 
‘“Christian woman.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Appendix (II) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix (II) is postponed. 

Appendix (ITT) is again read. 

It is moved hy Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. In the entvy 
in List I (b) relating to “Rajputana Agency (List II),” to leave out 
(“11,180,826”) in the population column and to insert (“11,214,400”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler- In the “Lower 
House” column of List II against the entry “Banswara” to leave out 
(“225,106”) and to insert (“258,670”), and in the following line to leave 
out (“452,650”) and to insert (“486,214”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. In the “Lowei 
House” column of List X to leave out (“Central India States and 
“Rajputana States (Kushalgarh and Lawa) 319,089”) and to insert 
(“Central India States and Lava (Rajputana) 285,525”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Appendix (HI) is again read, as amended- 

The further consideration of Appendix (III) is postponed. 

Paragraphs 228 to 231 are postponed. 

Paragraph 232 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, lines 5 to 15, 
to leave out from (“India.”) in line 5 to the end of line 15 and to 
insert (“We are therefore iDrepared to accept the proposal embodied 
“in the White Paper that the Governor-General, acting in his discre- 
‘*"tion, should be empowered to”). 

The same is disagreed to. 
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It is moved b|y Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 131, line 
to leave out ('^however^O- 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow and the Marquess of 
Zetland. Page ISl, line 16, after ('‘allo^cate^^) to insert (^^to^O* 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 232 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 232 is postponed. 

Paragraph 233 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler on behalf of the Viscount Halifax. Page 
131, line 46, to leave out (“explained elsewhere' 0 to insert 

(“already explained"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 132, lines 21 to 23, 
to leave out from (“Commission.") in line 21 to the end of line 23 
and to insert (“and we think that"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 233 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 233 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 234 to 238 are again postponed. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Three 
o'clock. 
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Mauquess of Salisbury. 
Marquesp of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
E\rl of Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Haj^iiax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Pbnsiiurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Sir Austen Ohamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Eari. Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 
The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 


T moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. 

ijorcl feneJl. After paragraph 238A to insert 
graph; — 


Morgan Jones, and the 
the following new para- 


proposed in White Paper that such subiects as 

subiects of ^Provfncifl?'! Old Age Pensions should be 

suDjects ot Ji'ro'vincial Legislation. We see serious obiection fn tbid 

and consider that they should be included in the Concui rent^ 

IS necessary that the more industrialized Provinces should 

toiler. interests of tfe urban 

should not have to wait for the concurrence of tW,p 

possibility o/^ll^nd^“*l^ rural, it is undesirable to exclude the 
in order ^ that which may well become necessary 

workers as b^wJerProvW^^nW^^”^ treatment of the 

one Province shonld Province and that industry in 

in another Mr N M oblisralions not imposed 

him, argued -^atsocS ^ T^f^orandum submitte^d by 

list of Federal subiects b^ Wa included in the 

be better that it should ’be in the conXTeirtTisr’'' 

Objected to. 


491 ; 42— dsa t— 42B, pp. 470— 

Part I). _ PP- *>4—258) and NOT to the Kaport as published (Vol. I, 

^^®y atta/died. {see id 6^7 oa/t \ ’u 

amendments to each paragraph olThefom^ Proceedings 
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On Question: — 

Contents (14). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquesas of Zetlanrl. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Sneli. 

Lord E-ankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Begin aid Craddock. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph ISTall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


Not Contents (12).. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax, 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 23SB is again read. 

The further con^^i deration of paragraph 238B is postponed. 
Paragraphs 239 and 240 a-re again postponed. 

The Bevised Lists are again considered. 


Bevised List (II) is again read. 


It is J^^oyed by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 140, item 
leave out ( Compulsory acquisition of land”) and to insert 
‘'ferred to List III.”). 


( i 


^), to 
Trans- 


Tlie same is disagreed to. 


It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
end, to insert ('^not specified in List (I)”). 


Page UO, line 19, a1 the* 


The same is agreed to. 


It IS moved bv Mr. Cocks. 
Lord Snell. Page 142, line 
to animals”). 


Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the- 
8, to leave out ("Trevention of cruelty 


The same is agreed to. 


r moved by Mr. Attleo, .Mr. Cocks, Mr, 

..jord Snell. Page 142, to leave out line 36. 


Morgan Jones, and the 


The same is agreed to. 

Bevised List (TI) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Bevised List <^II) is postponed. 
Bevised List (III) is again read. 


-orrl A.ttlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 

^ (“Health in-surance, and 

invalid and old-age pensions ). 


The same is agreed to. 

ToJw Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 

rplfelSion ofcru^ttV follo..ing new item 

The same is agreed to. 
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Revised List (III) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Revised List (III) is postponed. 


Paragraphs 241 to 244 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 245 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 147, line 15, 
after (“alike;”) to insert (“but”). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 245 is again read, as amended. 

The fur tiler consideration of paragraph 245 is postponed. 


Paaragraph 246 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow’. Page 148, line 9, to 
leave out (“the”) and to insert (“His Majesty’s”). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 246 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of pax'agraph 246 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 247 to 249 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 250 is again read- 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 150, lines 3 to 5, 
to leave out from (“be”) in line 3 to (“(the”) in line 5 and to insert 
(“preferable to leave the actual periods indicated above, which the 
“White Paper proposes should be 3 and 7 years, to be determined by 
“Order in Council, in the light of circumstances at the time, rather 
“than to fix them hy Statute”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 250 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 250 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 251 to 258 are again postponed 

Paragraph 259 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 152. line 39^ 
aftei (“Federal”) to insert (“Ministry”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 259 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 259 is postponed. 

Paragraph 26b is again read- 
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X&Ad oiutoms 
duties imposed 
by Indian 
States. 


It is moved by the Maxquess of Linlithgow. Page 153, line 25, to 
leave out (“proposed for the^') and to insert (^‘during which it is pro- 
“posed to defer the fulF^). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 260 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260 is postponed. 

Paragraph 260A is read as amended and is as follows : — 

“260A. It will be convenient to refer here to the power which 
the states already possess to impose customs duties on their land 
Frontiers. It is greatly to be desired that States adhering to the 
Federation should, like the Provinces, accept the principle of 
internal freedom for trade in India and that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone should have the power to impose tariiEs and other 
restrictions on trade. Many States, however, derive substan- 
tial revenues from customs duties at their frontiers on goods enter- 
ing the State from other parts of India. These duties are usually 
referred to as internal customs duties, but in many of the smaller 
States are often more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to 
customs. In some of the larger States the right to impose these 
duties is specifically limited by treaty. We recognise that it is 
impossible to deprive States of revenue upon which they depend 
for balancing their budgets and that they must be free to alter 
existing rates of duty to suit varying conditions. But internal 
customs barriers are in principle inconsistent with the freedom of 
interchange of a fully developed federation and we are strongly 
of the opinion that every effort should be made to substitute other 
forms of taxation for these internal customs. The charge must, of 
course, be left to the discretion of the States concerned as alter- 
native sources of revenue become available. We have no reason 
for thinking that the States contemplate any enlargement of the 
general scope of their tariffs and we do not believe that it would 
be in their interest to enlarge it. But in any case we consider 
that the accession of a State to the Federation should imply its 
acceptance of the principle that it will not set up a barrier to free 
interchanaie so formidable as to constitute a threat to the future 
of the Federation; and, if there should be any danger of this, we 
think that the powers entrusted to the Goverrior-General in his 
discretion! would have to be brought to bear upon the States.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 11, to leave 
out (^These duties”) and to insert (“them”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 260A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 261 to 26'7 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 268 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Bankeillour. Page 156, lines 26 and 2*7, 
to leave out from (“enquiry”) in line 26 to the end of the sentence ire 
line 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 156, line 29, to leave 
out (“such”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 268 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 268 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 269 and 270 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 271 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 157, line 40, to 
leave out (‘"Government”) and to insert ("^Governments”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 271 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 271 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 272 to 278 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 279 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 160, line 8, after 
(""Paper”) to insert (""279A. In addition to these rights and safe- 
""guards common to all members of the Public Services,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 279 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 279 is postponed. 

Paragraph 279A is read, as amended, and is as follows; — 

""279A. In addition to these rights and safeguards common to 
all members of the Public Services, it is proposed that, after the 
commencement of the Act, the Secretary of State, who will con- 
tinue to make appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Police and the Ecclesiastical Department, shall regulate the condi- 
tions of service of all persons so appointed, and it is intended that 
the onditions of service thus laid down shall in substance be the 
same as at present. The power to regulate the conditions of service 
of officers not appointed by the Secretary of State, on the other 
hand, has, since 1926, been delegated to the Government of India 
in the case of the Central Services and to Provincial Government^* 
in the case of Provincial Services, and the White Paper contains 
no provisions as to the conditions of service to be applied to officers 
of these Services appointed after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow and the Lord 
Eustace Percy. To leav^ out paragraph 279ii. 

The same is agreed to- 


Paragraphs 280 and 282 are again postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 161, after para- 
graph 282, to insert the following new paragraph: — 

(""282A. It i^ proposed that, after the commencement of the Act, 
the Secretary of State, who will continue^ to make anpointments 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical 
Department shall regulate the conditions of service of all ^persons 
so appointed, and it is intended that the conditions of service thus 
laid down shall in substance be the same as at present. The power 
to regulate the conditions of service of officers not appointed by 


OonditionB of 
service of 
officers 
appointed by 
the Secretary 
of State. 
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the Secretary of Statef, o.a the other hand, has, since 1926,, been dele- 
gated to the Government of India in the case of the Central Services 
and to Provincial Governments in the case of Provincial Services, 
and the White Paper contains no provision as to the conditions 
of service to be applied to officers of these Services appointed 
after the commencement .of the Constitution Act/’) 

The same is agreed to- 

New paragraph 282A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 282A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 283 to 283B are again postponed. 


States and 
rights of 
central and 
Provincial 
Services not to 
be inferior to 
those All-India 
Services. 


Paragraph 283C is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

(“283C. But, further than this, it will in our view be essential 
that the Central and Provmcial Jjegislatures respectively should 
give general legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central 
and provincial ^Services. The special responsibility of the Governor 
General and Governors would of course in any case extend to 
securing the legitimate interests as well as the rights of members 
of these Services ; but it is on all grounds desirable that the 
Executive Government as a whole should be authorised and required 
by law to give these Services the necessary security. The principal 
existing rights of members of these Services are set out in List II 
of Appendix VII of the White Paper. We think that the Legis- 
latures, in passing Provincial Civil Service Acts authorising and 
requiring the Executive Government to give these Services, the 
necessary security, would be well advised to consider whether, 
to meet the new conditions, List II of Appendix VII of the White 
Paper should be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of 
the same Appendix, wherein are set out the principal existing 
rights of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. In our view 
the status and rights of the Central and Provincial Services should 
not be, in substance, inferior to the status and rights of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State in regard to the two m^ 
points covered by List I. These two points are firstly, protection 
against individual injury amounting to breach^ of contract and 
against individual unfair treatment through disciplinary action or 
refusal of promotion; and, secondly, protection against such arbit- 
rary alterations in the organisation of the Services themselves as 
might damage the professional prospects^ of ^ their members 
generally. On the first point, these Provincial Civil Service Acts 
could not, indeed, determine in detail the rates of pay, allowances 
and pensions, and the conditions of retirement of all civil servants, 
nor the procedure to be followed in considering their promotion 
on the one hand, or, on the other, their dismissal, removal, reduc- 
tion or formal censure. Such Acts could however, confer general 
powers and duties for these purposes on the Government and in 
regard to promotions, they could provide definitely that canvassing 
for promotion or appointments shall disqualify the candidate, and 
that orders of posting or promotion in the highei’ grades shall r^ 
quire the personal concurrence of the Governor, On the second 
point, it is admittedly more difficult to give security to the Services 
as a whole in respect of their general organisation: vet the morale 
of any Service must larsrely depend upon reasonable prospects of 
nroniotion, and this must mean that there is a recognised cadre 
of higher-paid posts which, while naturally snhiect to modification 
in nhans:in?r circumstances, will not he subject to violent and 
.arbitrary disturbance. Legislature does nothing derogatory 

to its own rights and powers if it confers upon the Executive by 
law the duty of fixing such cadres and of reporting^ to the Legis- 
45 lature if any post in these cadres is at any time held in abeyance. ) 
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it is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and 
the Lord Snell. Lines 10 to 45, to leave out from Taper.*’) in 
line 10, to the end of the paragraph and to insert (‘‘The continu- 
ance in full of these rights is '^secured under the White Paper 
proposals”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 283C is again read 

The further consideration of paragraph 283C is postponed. 

Paragraphs 283D to 292 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 293 is again read. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 166, lines 7 and 8, to 
leave out (“the political side of the Department”) and to insert 
(“both”). 


The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 166, lines 9 and 10^ 
to leave out ('“in that Department”) and to insert (“on the internal 
side”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 293 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 293 is postponed 

Paragraphs 294 to 304 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 305 is again I’ead, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“305. In so far as the apprehension may be that a temporary NospeciaB 
deficiency in the cash required to meet such current”obligations as 
the issue of monthly pay might occur, not through any failure in 
the annual revenues, but through excessive commitments in other 
directions, the good sense of the GovernmenijrJ' and the advice of a 
strong Finance Department, must in our opinion be relied on as 
the real safeguard. Nor must it be forgotten that, although a 
Governor will not have a special responsibility for safeguarding 
the financial stability and credit of the Province, it will most 
certainly be his duty to see that he has information furnished to 
him which would enable him to secure such financial provision as 
may be required for the discharge of his other special responsibi- 
lities, including of course his special responsibility for safeguarding 
the legitimate interests of the Services. If need arose for the 
Governor to take special steps for the purpose, in virtue of his 
special responsibilities, it would of course, be open to him to adopt 
whatever means were most appropriate in the circumstances, and, 
if necessary, to meet the situation by borrowing. The powers 
available to him personally in this respect would be identical with 
those available tO' the provincial Government. If he should seek 
assistance from the Federal Government in the form of a loan, his 
application would be governed by the provision relating* to provln- 
21 cial borrowing which we have already advocated. 

It is moved by the Lord Hankeillour. Line 21, at the end to 
insert (“the^ Governor-General will of course be responsible for se- 
curing the interest of officers serving at the centre”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Claims for 
pensions by 
ofiBcers 
appointed by 
the Secretary 
of State. 


Paragraph 305 is again read, as amended. 

The further cod si deration of paragraph 305 is postponed. 

Paragrap]' 306 is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“306- We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, drawn 
between the claim of the various classes of officers serving in a 
Province for the due payment of their emoluments, but to this 
general statement of principle we think that there should be one 
qualification. If difficulties should unfortunately arise in regard 
to a claim to pension by an officer appointed by the Secretary of 
State who has served from time to time in different Provinces, we 
think that it would be unreasonable that he should have to make 
his claim against a number of authorities in respect of different 
portions of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal in the 
White Paper that the claims of all officers appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for their pensions should be against the Federal 
Government direct, the necessary adjustments being made subse- 
quently between the Federal Government in the Province or Pro- 
vinces concerned^; and, if that recommendation is adopted, we 
think that officers appointed by the Secretary of State need have 
no anxiety regarding the regular and punctual payment of their - - 
own pensions and those of their dependents. Existing rights of ^ 
suit against the Secretary of State will be preserved.’’ 

It is moved by Sir Eeginald Cf-addock. Line 16, after (^^depen- 
dents.”) to insert (“Pensions of retired officers, if appointed before 
“the commencement of the Constitution Act, and the pensions of 
“their dependents will be exempt from Indian taxation if the 
“pensioner is residing permanently outside India. The pensions of 
“officers, appointed by the Secretary of State, or by the Crown 
“after that date, and the pensions of their dependents will also 
“be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing 
■^‘permanently outside India”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 306 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 

Tc is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 1*70, after paragraph 
306, to inseit the following new paragraph: — 

(“306A. We should not, however, wish to leave this subject with- 
out making a general statement in regard to the pensions of these 
officers. These pensions, like the pensions of all retired members 
of the Public Services of India, are a charge upon the revenues 
of India, and there can be no more binding obligation resting 
upon the Government of India than to meet this charge in full 
and ungrudgingly. But, though we do not doubt that it will be 
so met, the obligation rests not only upon the Government or India 
io meet it, but also upon His Majesty’s Government to see that 
it is so met. His Majesty’s Government have, in fact, pledged 
the revenues of India for this puriDOse. and it is their duty to see 
that that nledge is made effective. The Governor-General must, 
therefore, be armed with full powers to meet the liabilities thus 
secured upon the revenues of India, and our approval of the pro- 
posals of the White Paper is based on the understanding that the 
Constitution Act will, in fact, arm him with such powers.”) 

The same is agreed to- 

New paragraph 306A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306A is postponed- 
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Paragraph 307 is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

‘^307. There is, however, one category of pension payments which 
stands apart from the rest, namely, the pjensions payable tio 
families of ojOGieers, civil and military, the cost of which is met 
not from the revenues of India but from funds accumulated by 
^ means of subscriptions paid by the officers themselves. These 
accumulated funds arc in equity the property of the subscribers, 
and we think it^ right that the fullest possible consideration should 
^ be given to their views as to the disposal of the money. A full 
account of the nature of the Funds and of the steps taken to 
ascertain the views of subscribers is given in a Note by the 
Secretary of State for India which is printed in the Committee’s 
Eecords.^ The Note also contains in some detail proposals for 
meeting the subscribers’ wishes. We recommend that His Majesty’s 
Government should take action on the lines indicated in this Note.” 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Lines 6 to 8, 
to leave out from (''themselves.”) in line 5 to ("A”) in line 8 and to 
insert ("These accumulated funds are in equity the property of 
"the subscribers of which the British Government are, from the 
"nature of the history of the case, quasi-trustees, and constitute an 
"equitable chai'p on the revenues of the Government of India. 
"We think it right that the fullest possible consideration should 
"be given to the views of the contributors as to the disposal of 
"their money.”) 

The consideration of the above amendment is postponed. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed till to- 
morrow. 

Paragraphs 308 to 310 a.re again postponed. 

Paragraph 311 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 173, lines 3 and 4, 
to leave out from the first ("a”) in line 3 to the end of line 4 and to 
insert ("Federal Unit or betw’een Federal Units’"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, line 9, to leave 
out ("But”) and to insert ("For that reason,”) and after ("that”) to 
insert (", where the parties are Units of the Federation or the Federa- 
"tion itself,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, lines 12 to 15, 
to leave out from ("Legislature”) in line 12 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 311 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 311 is postponed. 

Paragraph 312 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, line 24, after 
("laws.”) to insert ("It is essential that there should be some authori- 
"tative tribunal in India which can secure a uniform interpretation 
"of federal laws throughout the whole of the Federation”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 173, lines 
39 and 40, to leave out from ("kind”) in line 39 to the end cf the 
sentence. 


The same is agreed to. 
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A Court of 
Criminal 
Appeal not 
peconinieaded 


It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 173, lines- 
41 and 42, to leave out (^'can only arise”) and to insert (“arises”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler.^ Page 173, line- 
44, to leave out (“7t is, however”) and to insert (“This being so, and 
since it is”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Peige 173, line* 

46, to page 174, line 3, to leave out from (“from”) in line 46, page 173, 
to the end of the paragraph and to insert (“We think the position of 
“the States would be appropriately safeguarded if it were provided 
“that the granting of leave to appeal by the Federal Court were in 
“the form of Letters of Request, directed to the Ruler of the State- 
“to be transmitted by him to the Court concerned.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 312 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 312 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 313 to 315 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 316 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 175, line 38, after 
(“Federal”) to insert (“cases,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 316 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 316 is postponed. 

Paragraph 317 is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“317. The Supreme Court under the White Paper proposals^ 
would, however, as w*e have said, have jurisdiction to hear certain 
criminal appeals from British India. W’’e are satisfied that these* 
w’ould be so numerous that, if the Federal Court w^ere given the 
extended jurisdiction which w^e have suggested, an increase in the 
number of Judges would be required in excess of anything which 
we should be willing to contemplate. The question then arises 
whether the Federal Legislature should be empow^ered, if and w’-hen 
they thought fit, to set u^d a separate Court of Criminal Appeal 
for British India, subordinate to the Federal Court. After careful 
consideration we have oome to the conclusion that a Court of 
Criminal Appeal is not required in India. Nearly ev'ery case 
involving a death sentence is tried in a District Court, from w’hich 
an appeal lies to the High Court, and, apart from this, no death 
sentence can be carried out until it has b’een confirmed by the High 
Court. Only three of the High Courts (excluding Rangoon) 
exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, and though there is no 
further appeal from these Courts, every prisoner under sentence of 
death can appeal for remission or commutation of sentence to the 
Provincial Government and after that to the Governor-General in ig. 
Council or, if he wishes, can ask for special leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council. In these circumstances, the rights of a condemned 
man seem to be very fully safeguarded, and we think that no good 
purpose would be served by adding yet another Court to which 
appeals can be brought.” '' 

Tt is moved by Sir Samuel Ploare and Mr. Butler. Lines 18 and 
19, to leave out (“and after that to the Governor-General in Council”). 
The same is agreed to. 
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it IS moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 23, at the 
end to insert (“ V\ e should add that at present under the Criminal 
“Procedure Code, a condemned prisoner can apply for commutation 
“ot his sentence not only to the provincial Government but also to tne 
“G’overnor-General in Council. We think that under the new Consti- 
“tution the determination of applications for commutation or re- 
“mission of sentence under s. 401 of the Code should rest with the 
“authority primarily responsible for the preservation of Law and 
“Order, namely, the provincial Government, and that the 'Federal 
'^Government, that is to say the Governor-General acting on the 
“advice of his Ministers, as the successor of the Governor-fG’eneral 
“in Council should no longer possess this statutory power of com- 
“muting or remitting sentences. At the same time, we are reluctant 
“to diminish the opportunities for appeal which are at present 
“enjoyed under the Indian Law, and we recommend that the power 
“now exercisable in this respect by the Governor-General in Council 
“should henceforth vest in the Governor-General acting in his dis- 
“cretion, to whom, in addition, there will, we assume, be delegated 
“as at present the prerogative power of pardon.^’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph SIT is again read, as amended. 

The further consideiation of paragraph 317 is postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 176, line 40» after 
<“that’’) to insert (“this”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 319 and 319A are again postponed. 

Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 177, line 47, after 
‘(“reserve”) to insert (“for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 

Paragraph 320A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“320A. We think it desirable to explain the general effect of our yutuie 
recommendations upon the High Courts. Their constitution will, as 
at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act and the appointments High Oouite. 
to them will remain with the Crown : the Constitution Act will, more- 
over, itself regulate more precisely than at present the nature and 
extent of the superintendence to be exercised by a High Court over 
the Subordinate Courts of the Province — the nature and extent, in 
fact, of what may be described as their administrative jurisdiction. 

No change will be made in their relations with the Provinces in regard 
to the administrative questions affecting their establishment and 
buildings, except that the Calcutta High Court will henceforth have 
relations in these respects with the Bengal Government direct and 
not, as at present, with the Central Government (which, even as 
matters stand, naturally consults the Bengal Government xipon any 
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proposals made before it by the Court) : but the supply required by 
the High Court will be determined by the Governor after consultation 
with his Ministers, and will not be subject to the vote of the Provin- 
cial Legislature. As regards the juridical jurisdiction of the High 
Courts, in so far as this depends— as it mainly does depend— upon 
provisions of Indian enactments, it will henceforth be determined 
by enactments of that Legislature which is competent to regulate the 
subject in respect of which questions of the High Court’s jurisdic- 
tion arise : that is to say, it will be for the Federal Legislature alone 
to determine the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of any 
matter upon which that Legislature has exclusive power tO' legislate, 
for the Provincial Legislature to determine the jurisdiction of its 
High Court in respect of any exclusively provincial subject, and for 
both to determine (subject to the principles governing legislation in 
the concurrent field) in respect of any matter on which both Legis- 
latures are competent tolegislate. It will thus be seen that the High 
Courts, under our proposals, will be institutions which will not 
accurately be described as either federalised or provincialised. They 
will form an integral part ct the constitutional machinery and the 32 
various aspects of their activities as such will be regulated by the 
authority appropriate for the purpose.” 34 

It is moved by the Lord Hankeillour. Lines 32 to 34, to leave out 
from the beginning of line 32 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320A is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eankeillour. After paragraph 320A to insert 
the following new paragraph: — 

(‘^320B. In concluding this portion of our Eeport, we desire to call 
attention to the importance of safeguarding the judiciary, from 
criticism in the legislatures of their conduct, in the discharge of their 
duties. The rule and practice of Parliament protect the judiciary 
from such criticism in this country, and, we recommend that ade- 
quate provision should be made to safeguard judges in India-”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 320B is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320B is postponed. 

Paragraphs 321 to 323 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 324 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eankeillour. Page I'/Q, lines 26 and 27, to 
leave out ('^after consultation with”) and to insert (''with the assent 
of”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 324 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 324 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 325 to 327 are again read. 

Paragraph 328 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

"328. But in making our recommendations to this end, we wish 
to ^make it clear at the outset that we contemplate no measure 
which would interfere with the position attained by India as an 
integral part of the British Empire through the Fiscal Convention. 


ThePiseal 
uonyantioA 
and the new 
Oonitltntion, 
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n Fears have, indeed, been expressed lest the exercise of powers 
the Indian Legislature which the Convention contemplated might 
result in the imposition of penal tariffs on British goods or m 
the application to them of penally restrictive regulations with the 
obiect not of fostering Indian trade, but of injuring and excludmg 
British trade. The answer to these fears is that the Convention 
could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of such a policy ; 
and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that there will 
be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy under 
the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the concep- 
tion of partnership upon which all our recommendations are based. 

But, if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to 
allay the fears of which we have spoken by a declaration through 
and under the Constitution Act of the principles governing the 
relations between the two countries. The machinery of the 

Governor-GeneraTs special responsibilities, supplemented by his 

Instrument of Instructions, offers India and the United Kingdom 
the opportunity of making such a declaration of principles, while 
at the same time ensuring the necessary flexibility in their inter- 
pretation and application.’^ 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 5 and 0. to leave 
out from (‘^exercise”) in line 5 to (“might’’) in line 6 and to insert 

(“by the Indian Legislature of the powers contemplated in the 

“Convention"’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 328 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 328 is postponed. 

Paragraph 329 is read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“329. We therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities GeJIJjfJhouid 
of the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there have a special 
should be added a further special re.sponsibility deiined in some 
such terms as follows: — “The prevention of measures, legislative peoai 
or administrative, vfhich would subject British goods, imported 
6 into India from the United Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal import?, 
treatment”. But, as it is important that the scope which we intend 
to be attached to the special responsibility so deiined should be 
explained more exactly than could conveniently be expressed in 
statutory language, we further recommend that the Governor- 
General’s instrument of instructions should give him full and clear 
guidance. It should be made clear that the imposition of this 
special responsibility upon the Governor-General is not intended to 
affect the competence of his Government and of the Indian Legis- 
lature to develop their own fiscal and economic policy, that they 
will possess complete freedom to negotiate agreements with the 
United Kingdom or other countries for the securing of mutual 
tariff concessions; and that it will be his duty to intervene in 
tariff policy^ or in the negotiation or variation of tariff agree- 
ments only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contem- 
plated is to subject trade between the United Kingdom and India 
to restrictions conceived not in the economic interests of India 
but with the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom. 

It shmld further be made clear that the “discriminatory or penal 
treatment” covered by this special responsibility includes both 
direct discrimination (whether by means of differential tariJff rates 
or by means of differential restrictions on imports) and indirect 
discrimination by means of diflerential treatment of various types 
of products; and that the Governor-General’s special responsibility 
could also be used to prevent the imposition of prohibitory tariffs 
or restrictions, if he were satisfied that such measures were pro- 
posed with the intention already described.* In all these respects, 
the words would cover measures which, though not discriminatorv 
or penal in form, would be so in fact.’^ 
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It is moved by Siv Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 6, after 
(‘'treatment”) to insert reference to a footnote and to insert as the 
footnote (‘'^See also i-afra Paragraph 443A.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 329 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 329 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 329A to 330 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 182, line 45, to page 
183, line 6, to leave out from ('‘it.”) in line 45. page 182, to ("Lastly”) 
in line 6, page 183, and to insert ("Secondly we are of opinion that 
"these arrangements can only be extended to include the relations 
"between India and other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions by mutual 
■"agreement.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 183, lines 6 and 7, to leave out from ("that”) in line 
€ to (“any”) in line 7. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 331 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 331 is postponed. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 183, lines 10 to 21, to leave out from ("opinion”) 
in line 10 to the end of the paragraph and to insert ("that the consent 
'|of the Governor-General given in his discretion should be required to 
"the introduction in the Federal or Provincial Legislatures of any 
"measure of the discriminatory nature referred to in Proposals 122 
• "and 123 of the White Paper.”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wdthdrawn. 


Paragraph 332 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph -332 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 333 to 337 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 338 is read, as amended and is as follows: — 


Bills 

SBfacTtho^Sh ri duty of the Governor -General and of the 

notinform. woyemors to exercise their discretion in giving or withholding 

their assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Ins- 
tructions should make it plain, as we have already indicated in 
connexion with the Governor-General’s special responsibility in 
relation to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor-General and 
of the Governors in exercising their discretion in the matter of 
assent to Bills^ not to feel themselves bound by the terms of the 
statutory prohibitions in relation t(^ discrimination but to with- 
hold their assent from anj^ measure which, though not in form 
discriminatory, would in their judgment have a discriminatory 
ettect. We have made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope an’d 
the nature of the discrimination which we regard it as necessary 
have expressed our belief that statutory pro- 
hibitions should be capable of being so framed as generally to 
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secure what we have in view. We are conscious, however, of the 
16 difficulty of framing completely watertight prohibitions and of 
the scope which ingenuity may find for complying with the letter 
- of the law in a matter of this kind while violating its spirit. It 
is, in our view, an essential concomitant of the stage of responsible 
government which our proposals are designed to secure that the 
discretion of the Governor-General and of the Governors in the 
granting or withholding of assent to all Bills of their Legislature- 
should be free and unfettered ; and in this difficult matter of 
discrimination in particular we should not regard this condition 
as fulfilled if the Governor-General and Governors regarded the 
exercise of their discretion as restricted by the terms of the statu- 
tory prohibitions. We further recommend that the Instrument of 
Instructions of the Governor-General and the Governor should 
require him, if in any case he^ feels doubt whether a particular 
Bill does or does not offend against the intentions of the Constitu- 
tion Act in the matter of discrimination, to reserve the Bill for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We need hardly add 
that the effect of our recommendations for the statutory prohibi- 
tion of certain specified forms of discrimination would lay open 
to challenge in the Courts as being ultra vire^ any legislative 
enactment which is inconsistent with these prohibitions, even if 
35 the Governor-General or the Governor has assented to it. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Line 16, to leave out (“may”> 
and to insei't (‘'might”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the- 
Lord Snell. Line 35, after (“it”) to insert (“except in a case where 
“the Governor-General or Governor has declared in his discretion that 
“the enactment is necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquil- 
“lity of India (or a Province, as the case may be) or any part 
“thereof.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 338 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 339 to 342 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 343 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Marquess of 
Zetland. Pas’e 188, lines 46 and 47, to leave out (“themselves”) and 
to insert (“himself”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 343 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 343 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 344 to 347 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 348 is again lead, as amended, and is as follows: — 

“348. Among the proposals in the White Paper is one which 
would put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India for holding " 
to make laws (with certain exceptions) subjecting any British 
subject to any disability or discrimination in respect of a variety 
of specified matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour 

6 or place of birth.2 This proposal seems to us too wide and likely 

7 to fetter unduly the powers of the Indian Legislatures; and we 
understand that His Majesty’s Government have, after consulta- 
tion with the Government of India, arrived at the same conclusion. 

We agree that some declaration of the general rights of British 
subjects in India is required, but we think that it w^ould be prefer- 
able to base it upon the existing section of the Government of 
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India Act. We think that this declaration should provide that 
no British subiect, Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India shall 
be disabled from holding public office or from practising any trade, 
ijrofession or calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, 15 
colour or place of birth; and it should be extended, as regards the 
holding of office under the Federal Government, to subjects of 
Indian States. 

‘'The proposal in the White Paper, however, goes on to say that 18 
'no law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the 
ground only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions 
the sale or mortgage of agricultural land in any area or to any 
person not belonging to some class recognised as being a class of 
persons engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in that area, or 
which recognises the existence of some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to members of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
law or custom having the form of law.’ This proviso is intended 
^o cover legislation such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which 
is designed to protect the cultivator against the money lender. 
This is no doubt a desirable object. Inasmuch, however, as the full 
^effect of the proviso cannot be foreseen and may have the result 
that the legitimate interests of minorities may be impaired while 
they are denied the right of appeal to the Courts for redress, we 
think that in cases where -che legitimate interests of minorities 
-may be adversely affected and access to the courts is barred by this 
proviso in the constitution, the Governor should consider whether 
liis special responsibility for the protection of minorities neces- 
sitates action on his part.” 


It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out from ('Vide”) in line 6 to ('"and”) in line 7. 

The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and 
the Lord Snell. Line 15, after ("his”) to insert ("sex”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 18, to leave out 
("goes on to say”) and to insert ("contains a proviso which would, 
"in one respect, still further limit the e&ect of this narrower 
'"declaration of rights, namely”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 348 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 348 is postponed. 

Paragraph 349 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Lord Eustace Percy. 
Tage 191, to leave out paragraph 349 and to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 


• ( We think that some general provision should be inserted 
in the Constitution Act safeguarding private property against 
expropriation, in order to^ quiet doubts which have been aroused 
yBars by certain Indian utterances. It is obviously 
diincult to frame any general provision with this object without 
unduly restricting the powers of the Legislature in relation parti- 
cularly to taxation; in fact, much the same difficulties ■would be 
presented as those which we have discussed in an earlier paragraph 
in relation to fundamental riahts. We do not attempt to dehne 
with precision^ the scope of the provision we have in mind, the 
drafting pf which will require careful consideration for the reasons 
we have indicated : but we think that it should secure that legisla- 

aiithorising the expropriation of, the 
property of particular individuals should be lawful only if con- 
ffined to expropriation for public purposes and 5f compensation is 
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d 0 tA'yminedj eitli 6 r in tlie iirst instance or on appeal, bj' soine 
independent authority. General legislation, on the other hand, the 
effect of which would be to transfer to public ownership sonae- 
particular class of property or to extinguish or modify the rights 
of individuals in it, ought, we think, to require the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor or Governor-General (as the case may be) to 
its introduction; and in that event he should be directed by his 
Instrument of Instructions to take iito account as a relevant factor 
the nature of the provisions proposed for compensating those; 
whose interests will be adversely affected by the legislation.’') 


Objected to. 

On Question: — 

Contents (18). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord itankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. 'Davidson. 

Mr Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Hall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


Hoi, Contents (3). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The same is agreed to. 

Hew paragraph 349 is again read. 

The further consider action of paragraph 349 is postponed. 

Paragraph 349A is again read, as amended, and is as follows: — 

1 ^'349A. But there is another form of private property— perhaps 

more accurately described as ^Vested interest" — common in India 
which we think requires more specific protection. We refer to 
grants of land or of tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject 
to partial remissions of land revenue, held under various names 
(of which Taluk, Inam, Watan, Jagir and Moafi are examples) 
throughout British India by various individuals or classes of 
individuals. Some of these grants date from Moghul or Sikh times 
and have been confirmed by the British Government: others have 
been granted by the British Government for services rendered. 
Many of the older grants are enjoyed by religious bodies and are 
held in the names of the managers for the time being. The terms 
of these grants differ: older grants are mostly pppetual, modern 
grants are mostly for three, or even two, generations. But, what- 
ever their terms, a grant of this kind is always held in virtue of 
a specific undertaking given by, or on the authority of, the British 
Government that, suhiect in some cases to the due observance by 
the grantee of specified conditions, the rights of himself and his 
successors will be respected either for all time or, as the case may 
be, for the duration of the grant. A well-known instance of such* 


Special case ol 
grants of land 
or of tenure 
of land free of 
land revenue 
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rights IS to be found in those enjoyed by the present Talukdars of 
Oudh, who owe their origin to the grant to their predecessors of 
sanads by Lord Canning, the then Governor-General, conferring 
proprietary rights upon all those who engaged tq pay the 
fuinma which might then, or might from time to time subse- 
quently, be fixed subject to loyalty and good behaviour, and the 
rights thus conferred were declared to be permanent, hereditary 
and transf era ble . ’ ’ 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 1 to leave 
nut (“another”) and to insert (“a”). 

The same is agreed to. • 

Paragraph 349A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349A is postponed 

Paragraphs 349B to 350 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 351 is again read- 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 192, line 24, after 
.(“Tederation”) to insert States”) and to leave out (“of Province 
“and Province”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 351 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 351 is postponed. 


Paragraph 352 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 353 is again read- 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 193, line 19, to 
leave out (“three”) and to insert (“two”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 353 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 353 is postponed 


Paragraph 354 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 194. after line 14, 
at the end, to insert (“We think that the same method should be 
“^‘applied to the revision or adjustment of provincial boundaries.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 354 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 354 is postponed. 


Paragraph 355 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 194, lines 19 to 
25, to leave out from (“Parliament”) in line 19 to the end of line 25. 

The same is agreed to. - 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 194, lines 26 to 30, 
to leave out from (“matters,”) in line 28 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 355 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 355 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 356 to 363 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 198, lines 40 to 42, to leave out from (^^that^^) in line 
40 to (‘'any’^) in line 42. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 364 is postponed. 

Paragraph 365 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the- 
Lord Snell. Page 200, line 16, to leave out from ( “foundation^ 0 to 
the end of the line. 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed till to- 
morrow. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 200, lines- 
21 to 26, to leave out from (“Constitution’O in line 21 to (“Reliance’’) 
in line 26, and to insert (“We understand that it is expected that, 
“in the absence ot unforeseen developments, it will be possible for the 
“Bank to be constituted and to start its operations during the course 
“of next year.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

The further consideration of paragraxih 366 is post^Doned till to- 
morrow. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Three 
o’clock. 
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Present : 


XiOKD Abchbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attibe. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Hall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 
The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 


Paragraphs 367 to 453 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 22 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 23 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 14, line 46, to leave 
out the second ('^and^O f-o insert a full stop. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 14, line 47, after 
(“Governor’O insert (^^and so strongly have we been impressed by 
^'the need for this power, and by the importance of ensuring that the 

Governor shall be able to exercise it promptly and effectively, that, 
^^among other alterations in the White Paper, we have felt obliged 
‘‘to make a number of additional recommendations in regard to the 
“Governor’s sources of information, the protection of the police and 
“the enforcement of law and order”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 23 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 23 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 24 and 25 are again postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide supra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 • 
'•and paras. 42-453, pp. 64-258) and HOT to the Report as published (Vol. I. 
Part I), 

A Key is attached (see p. 627 ef seq.), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
^amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 26 is agaiii read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 16, line 16, after 
.(‘^India^^) to insert (“We have devoted particular attention to the 
“form of the Central Legislature and shall have to recommend the 
^'substitution of an alternative scheme for the White Paper proposals’^- 


The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 26 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 27 to 30 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 19, line 1, after 
(“trade”) to insert (“The rights of the States in this respect cannot 
“be abolished, but, as we shall indicate in paragraph 262, moderation 
“in the use of them can be made a condition of federation”.) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 32 to 70 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 71 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“71. We have already pointed out that in the present Govern- 
ment of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor Governor and 
to be 'guided by’ the advice of his Ministers in all matters relating 
to transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent 
from their opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not 
propose that the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions 
on this subject. The Act will commit certain matters to the 
G-overnor’s sole discretion, such, for instance, as his power of 
veto over legislation and the regulation of matters relating to the 
administration of excluded areas. It will also contain a declara- 
tion that certain special responsibilities are to rest upon the 
Governor. For the rest, it will provide that the Governor shall 
have a Council of Ministers to aid and advise him, but his rela- 
tions with his Ministers are left to be determined wholly by the 
instmment of instructions. We agree that it is desirable that 
the Governor’s special responsibilities, over and above the matters 
which are committed to his sole discretion, should be laid down, 
in the Act itself rather than that they should be left to be 
enumerated thereafter in the Instrument of Instructions. In the 
first place, Indian public opinion will thereby be assured that the 
discretionary powers of the Governor to dissent from his Ministers’ 
ad^ce is not intended to be unlimited; and, secondly, the right 22 
will thereby be secured to Parliament to consider and debate the 
scope of the Governor’s powers before the Constitution Bill passes 
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finally from their control. On the other Hand, we agree that it 2^ 
would be undesirable to seek to define the Governor’s relations 
with his Ministers by imposinsr a statutory obligation upon him 
to be guideil by their advice, since to do so would be to convert 
a const] tutioTjal convention into a rule of law and thus, perhaps, 
to bring it within the cognisance of the courts.” 28’ 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percv. Lines 22 and 23, to leave 
out from (“powers”) in line 22, to (‘‘On”) in line 23, and to 
insert ( during the passage of the Constitution Bill itself”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 28, at end to 
insert (”We do not, however, think that the inherent legal power 
“of the Governor (to which we have referred in paragraph 72) 

“to act upon his own responsibility is set forth with sm^cient 
“clearness in proposals 70 — 73 of the White Paper, and we recom- 
“mend that it should be more explicitly defined”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 71 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 71 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 72 to 135 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 136 is again read, 

it is moved by Sir Eeginald Craddock. Page 67, line 17, at the 
end to mseil (“We desire to add in this connection that it would, iu 
“our opinion, be unwise to abandon, as the White Paper proposes,, 
“the disqualification for candidature for a legislative body which 
“under existing Buies follows (subject to a dispensing power) upon 
“conviction for a criminal offence involving a sentence of imprison^ 
“ment exceeding one year.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 136 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 136 is postponed. 

New Paragraph 136A is again read. It is moved by Sir Beginald 
Craddock to leave out paragraph 136A. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraphs 137 to 306 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 307 is again considered. 

It is moved by the Lord H’ardinge of Penshurst. Page 170, to* 
leave out paragraph 307 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“307. One category of pension payment stands in so special 
ej position as to demand separate consideration. We refer to the 
pensions payable to families of officers, civil and military, the cost 
of which is met not from the revenues of India but from credits 
accumulating in the balances of the Government of India from 
subscriptions paid by the officers themselves. The Government of 
India are trustees of these credits and the fullest possible consi- 
deration should be given to the views of the subscribers and 
beneficiaries as to the future administration of the trust. A note 
by the Secretary of State for India which is printed in the Com- 
mittee’s records contains full particulars of these credits and the 
steps already taken to ascertain the views of subscribers. The 
note also contains in outline proposals for the consideration of 
subscribers and pensioners. The matters to be decided are tech-- 
nical and complicated; and we hope therefore in co*nsulting subs- 
cribers that every effort will be made to put the issues before them 
in the clearest possible w’ay. W^e are glad to observe from 
paragraph 8 of the Note that the Secretary of State hopes 
that, unless the present financial situation unexpectedly 
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deteriorates, it will be possible to convert existing rupee credits lu 
India into sterling funds held in this country within quite a short 
period after the Constitution Act is passed and the wishes of 
subscribers and pensioners are known. We recommend that this 
should be done and that action should be taken generally on the 
lines indicated in the Note.’’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 307 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 308 to 340 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 341 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler. Page 187, lines 6 and 7, to leave out 
<"provision be made enabling”). 

The same is agreed to. 

ParagraiDh 341 is again readj as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 341 is postponed- 

Paragraphs 342 to 365 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 366 is again considered- 

The motion of Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the * 
Lord ynell. Page 200, line 16, to leave out from (* foundation”) to 
the end of the line is again considered. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). Not Contents (16). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess o£ Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Viscount Halifax- 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Bankeiilour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Oadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-JMilne. 

The Earl of Derby and the Earl Winterton did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to- 
Paragraph 366 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 366 is postponed. 

Paragraph 367 is again read. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 200, line 45, after ( ‘ 'discretion. ”) ' to insert /'"The Governor, 
^'Deputy Governor and four Directors of the Bank should be selected 
by the Governor- General in consultation with his Ministers.”) 

The same is disagreed to- 


Lord Snell. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks- 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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Paragraph 367 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 367 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 368 and 369 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 370 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, the Lord Eustace* 
Percy, and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 202, lines 10 to 14, tO' 
leave out sub-section (/). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 370 is again read, as amended. 

The further 'consideration of paragraph 370^ is postponed. 


Disputes 
between 
Railway 
Authority and 
Indian States 
Railways. 


Paragraph 370A is read, as amended and is as follows : *— 

^^370A. We attach special importance to the arbitration proce- 
dure mentioned above as a means of settling disputes on admin- 
istrative issues between the Railway Authority and the Adminis- 
trations of railways owned and worked by an Indian State. The- 
Constitution Act should contain adequate provision to ensure 
reasonable facilities for the State’s railway traffic and to protect 
its system against unfair or uneconomic competition or discrimi- 
nation in the Federal Legislature. We consider that States owning 
and working a considerable railway system should be able to 
look to the arbitration machinery which we recommend for ade- 
quate protection in such matters. On the other hand, if any State 
is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the right to 
construct railways in its territory notwithstanding Item (O') of 
the revised exclusive Federal List, their right to do so should he 
subject to appeal by the Railway Authority to the same tribunal.’’ 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 13, to leave 
out (^Hheir”) and to insert (^‘its”). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 370A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370A is postponed- 
Appendix (iv) is again postponed. 


Paragraphs 371 to 375 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 376 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 210, line 36, after 
(‘^associations”) to insert (“whose salary would not be votable and”)- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 376 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 376 rs postponed. 

Paragraphs 377 to 379 are again postponed. 
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Paragraph 380 is read, as amended and is as follows : — 

“ 380. As the High Commissioner will no doubt continue to serve 
2 Provincial Governments as well as the Federal Government it seems to made by 
ns inappropriate that the appointment should be made by the Governor- Governor- 
General acting solely on the advice of Federal Ministers. We recommend S^cretioi 
accordingly that the appointment of High Commissioner should be made 
by the Governor- General in his discretion after consultation with his 
Ministers. It may be that some of the States which accede to the 
Federation would also find it useful to emplojr the agency of the High 
Commissioner for some purposes, and we consider that it should be open 
to them to do so.” 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 2, after 
Government ’**) to insert (“ , and as in any case he will be acting 
“ under the orders of the Governor-General in matters arising out of 
“ the Eeserved Departments,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 380 is again read, as amended- 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 


Paragraph 381 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 382 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
SneU. Page 213, line 6, after Federation ”) to add (“ although we consider 
that this interval should not be longer than is necessitated by administrative 
“ considerations.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 382 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 382 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 383 and 384 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 385 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord EanlceiUour. Page 214, line 22, to leave out 
(“ Federal ”) and after (“ Court ”) to insert with the same f powers in this 
‘‘ sphere as it is proposed to confer on the Federal Court ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 385 is again read, as amended. 

The farther consideration of paragi’aph 385 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 386 and 387 are again postponed. 
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Its isolations 


Paragraph 388 is again read. 

It is moved bj Sir John Wardlaw-Milne on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Page 216, line 23, to leave out part ”) and insert (“ section ”). 

The same is agreed to. 


^Paragraph 388 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 388 is postponed. 


Paragraph 389 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 39, to leave out 
(“ 142,000 ”) and to insert (“ 136,000 ’’)• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 40, after 
(“ other ”) to insert (“ existing ”) 

Th e same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 42, to leave out 
(“ ^9,000 and to insert (“ 55,000 and to leave out (“ 13,000 and to 
insert 14,000 ”)■ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 389 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 389 is postponed. 

Paragraph 390 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 391 is read as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 391 . The steep and densely wooded mountains on the north and 
north-west of Burma, where it marches with Assam, Manipur, and 
Bengal, cut off access from India, and on the east, where its neighbours 3 
are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north, and French Indo* 
China and Siam in the south, effectively prevent intercourse with 
adjacent countries save by a few difficult caravan routes. Between 6 
continental India and Burma intercourse is and must be wholly by 
sea ; and Eangoon is 700 miles by sea, a forty-eight hours’ voyage, 
from Calcutta, and 1,000 from Madras. In these circumstances it is not 
prprising that the inffuence which Burma can exert on Indian political 10 
influence and the interest which India generally feels in Burma’s 11 
affairs are of the slightest ; and to this we should add that, Buddhism 
being the prevailing religion, caste and communalism are unknown^ 
though there are certain racial cleavages, and that the women of 14 
Burma are regarded socially and politically as on an equality with 
men. The Burmese language is spoken by the great majority ‘of the 
inhabitants, though there are numerous local dialects. Of the total 
population some 10,000,000 are Burmans, 1 ,250,000 Karens, and 
1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part of the frontier tracts ; 
and of the non-indigenous races the most numerous are Indians, 
who number approximately 1,000,000.” 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Lines 3 to 6, to leave 
out from (“ and ”) in line 3, to the end of the sentence in line 6, and to 
insert (“ while on the east, where its neighbours are the Chinese 
“ province of Yunnan in the north and French Indo-China and Siam 
“ in the south, intercourse with adjacent countries is only possible 
by means of a few difficult caravan routes.”) 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 10, to leave out 
(** influence and to insert (“ tendencies ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Lines 11 to 14, to leave 
out from (“ slightest ”) in line 11 to the end of the sentence and to insert 
(“ conditions in the two countries are in many respects markedly 
“ different ; Buddhism being the prevailing religion in Burma the 
“ difficulties created in India by caste and the potential clash of religious 
“ forces are hardly existent in Burma ; but against this must be set the 
** factor of another form of conununahsm based on racial cleavages. 
“ Another notable point of difference is that the women of Burma are 
** regarded, socially and politically, as on an equality with men, to an 
** extent as yet rarely found in any part of India.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 391 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 391 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 392 to 399 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 400 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr, Butler. Page 222, line 38, to 
leave out (“ 18 ”) and to insert 20 ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 400 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 400 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 401 and 404 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 406 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 405. An agi-eement of this kind embodied in the Constitution Act, Period daring 
even though mutually advantageous to the two coxmtries, mustneces- 
sarily constitute to some extent an encroachment upon the fiscal liberty shonid contlmie 
which Burma after separation is to enjoy, and which India already 
enjoys. The encroachment would be less, if the agreement provided 
foil opportunity to both parties to vary details by mutual consent during 
its currency ; but it is in any event desirable that the agreement itself 
should continue for the shortest period which is compatible with the 
securing to those concerned in the India-Burma trade of a reasonable 
measure of certainty as to the immediate futm*e. One possible course 
would be to impose the agreement for an imdefined period subject to 
denunciation by either country at reasonable notice, say twelve months. 

If the agreement proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an 
^rangement might promise the greatest prospect of stability ; but there 
is a risk that national amouT propre might lead one or both of the new 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so, with 
the result that the agreement might last for little more than the period 
of notice. Another course, advocated by the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce, would be to enact that the agreement should continue until 
replaced by another concluded between the two new Governments. 

This, however, would give one Government, if it found that it enjoyed 
an advantage at the expense of the other, the option of retaining that 
advantage indefinitely ; nor do we think that it would be fair to impose 
upon the future Government of Burma in the period immediately following 
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^^eparation the heavy burden of negotiating an intricate Trade Agreement. 

In our opinion, the two Constitution Acts should state the minimum 26 
period for which the Agreement is to be binding on India and Burma and 
also make it clear that after the termination of that period it sliould be 28 
open to, but not incumbent on, either side to give notice of its intention 
to determine it ; the period of notice, which might conveniently perhaps 3 o 
be twelve months, should also be stated in the Act. We do not ourselves 31 
make any more precise recommendation as to what the minimum period 32 
of the Agreement’s validity should be than that it should be less than 33 
one year, for we thiok it would be far best that the actual period should, 34 
like the content of the Agreement, be fixed by mutual accommodation 
between India and Burma in the course of the negotiations. If, however, 
iihey should fail to reach agreement on this point we think ‘n 

Majesty’s Government who woxdd no doubt be apprised of the differing 
views held, should insert a specific period in the Bills laid before Parlia- 
ment. We think also that the agreement should contain provisions 
for the mutual adjustment of details from time to time during its currency, 
where both parties desired such adjustments to bo made.” 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 26, to leave 
out (“ two Constitution Acts ”) and to insert (“ legislative provisions 
for both India and Burma ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Lines 28 to 30, to leave out from (“period’’/ ii line 28 to 
(“ the ”) in line 30 and to insert (“ which must elapse before either pai’ty 
“ to the agreement can give notice to terminate it, and also the length 
"‘of”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Line 31, to leave out (“ should also be stated in the Act.”), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Line 31, after (“ months ”) 
to insert (“ they should also provide for the replacement of the agreement 
by an award to be made by an Imperial Commissioner should the two 
“ Governments differ as to the terms on which the agreement should be 
renewed ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 32 and 33, to leave out 

minimum period of the Agreement’s validity ”) and to insert (“ first 
“ period ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 34 , after (“ should ”) 
to insert (“ not ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 406 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 405 is postponed. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 225, lines 34 and 35, 
to leave out from (“ the ”) in line 34 to (“ in ”) in line 35 and to insert (“ Act 
should contain provision for an Order in Council empowering the Governor- 
"" General of India and the Governor of Burma respectively ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 406 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 406 is postponed. 
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Paragrapli 407 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 226, lines 22 to 24, to 
leave out from be ”) in line 22 to ('« lor in line 24 and to insert (» made 
statutorily binding on both Governments ”). 

Tbe same 1*3 agreed to. 


Paragraph 407 is again read, amended. 

The further consid^^^ration of paragraph 407 is postponed. 


.Paragraphs 408 to 411 are again postxjuned. 


Paragraph 415 is read, as amended, and is as foLows : — 

‘‘415 . The Council of Ministers will have a constitutional right to tend er Lair a 
advice to the Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred upon him Order 
by the Constitution Act, other than powers connected with certain 
Dexiartments which will be reserved for the Governor’s own direction 
^nd control and matters left by the Constitution Act to the Governor’s 
own discretion ; but the Governor will be declared to have a special 
responsibility in respect of certain matters and where they are involved 
will be tree to act according to his own judgment. The matters vrhich 
it is proposed shall be reserved to the Governor’s own direction and 
control, are Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs, the affairs 
of certain Excluded Areas, and monetary policy, currency and coinage. 

With these we deal later, but we point out that they do not include law 
and order, which will, therefore, fall within the ministerial sphere, as it 
will in the Indian Provinces, if our recommendations are accepted. In 
general the same considerations apply in Burma, if separated,^ as apply 
in the other Provinces of British India. But there are certain special 
circumstances which we think it right to mention. On the one hand 
Terrorism of the Bengal type is practically unknown among the Burman 
people, and communal strife arising from strong religious antagonisms is 
rare and unimportant. To this extent the problem is less difficult than 
in other ProvincewS. On the other hand Burma exhibits racial rivalries 
which on occasion have developed into violent riots between one com- 
munity and another, and serious crime — especially crimes of violence — 
,appeaxs to be more rife in Burma than in India ; in proportion to popula- 
tion the annual record of dacoities, murders and cattle thefts is very high. 
This, no doubt, is due, in part, to the fact that baply 50 years have 
elapsed since, with the conquest of Upper Burma, British authority was 
established throughout the Province and British ideas of Law and Order 
began to be instilled into the whole countryside. To thi s fact and perhaps 
also in some degree to the Biirman temperament may, we think, be 
attributed the organised re.sistance to authority, amounting to armed 
rebellion and guerilla warfare, which has at times, even within the past 
few years, affected a large number of districts and which, owing to the 
difficult nature of the country and the lack of good communications, has 
proved very troublesome to put down- Nevertheless we are of opinion 
that the responsibility for law and order ought in future to rest on 
Mini.sters in Burma no less than in India and for substantially the same 
reasons. At the same time, bearing in mind the special features of the 
problem that we have described, we think it essential that the Governor 
of Burma should have powers additional to the powers flowing from his 
special rf'sponsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of Burma as proposed in the Burma White Paper. 

43 He, like the Governors of Indian Provinces, should be vested with the 
statutory powers which we have recommended in their case^ to equip- 
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tLcm agairi'^t attempts to overthrow by violence the Government estab- 
lished by law. Further, conditions in Burma manifestly necessitate the 46^ 
maintenance of an efficient and highly disciplined police force ; and we 
are of opinion that the recommendations which we made in an earlier 
passage® for the protection of the police forces in Indian Provinces by 
protecting the statutes and rules which govern their internal organisation 50 
and discipline should be adox^ted in Burma also.” 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line:; 4.3 to 46, to leave out 
from the beginning of line 43 to the end of the sentence and to insert 
C He should be gi^ven the, same statutory powers against attempts to 
overthrow by violence the Government established bylaw as we have 
** recommended should be vested in the Governors of Indian Provinces”.) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 50, to leave out 
protecting ”) and to insert safeguarding ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration oi paragraph 415 is postxioned. 

Paragraph 416 is again read. 

Itismoved by the Marg[ues.s of Linlithgow. Paoe 230, linel^, to leaveout 
(‘ Thelatter service requiies ’ ) and to insert These services require ”). 

The same is Jigreed to. 

Itia moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 230, line 13, to leave out 
r is ”) and to insert 0* afe ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 416 is again read, as amend»^d. 

The further consideration of paragraph 416 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 417 to 421 ace again postponed. 

Paragraph 422 is again read. 

iti«j moved by the Marquesas of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 41, after 
that ”) to insert (‘3 the control of ’*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 422 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 422 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 423 to 425 are again po.stponed. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hankeillour. Page 234, line 29, to leave'^out 
(‘^ unless It is sooner dissolved ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 426 i^* again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 426 is postponed. 

Paragraph 427 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marques? oi Linlithgow. Page 235, line 5, to leave ^out 
European ”). o o ^ 

The same is agreed to. 

cc moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 235, line 6, after the first 
K Commerce ) to insert (European) ’*). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Iiinlithgow, Page 235, line 15, aftei 
that ”) to insert , as we have already observed,*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow . Page 235, line 16, to leave out 
, as we have already observed,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 427 is again read as amended. 

The farther consideration of paragraph 427 is postponed. 


Paragraph 428 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 235, lines 46 to 49, to leave out after (“ opinion ”) in line 46, 
to the end of the paragraph and to insert (‘* that as the Chambers of Commerce 
“and Trades Association are to be represented by nine special seats, and 
“ bearing in mind the statement in the Secretary of States Memorandum 
that ‘four Labour constituencies only may appear short measure* two 
** of these seats should be assigned to Labour, one to Burman labour and one 
“ to Indian, thus bringing up the Labour representation to six. The total 
“number of the House of Representatives should therefore be 132 instead 
“of 133 ”). 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (6). Not Contents (IS). 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Pe,J. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankoillour. 

Lord Hutchison ot Montrose 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw* Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 428 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 428 is postponed. 


Paragraph 429 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 236, line 23, after (“ the ”) to insert (“ exceptional ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 236, lines 24 to 34 to leave out from (“ Burma ”) in line 23 to 
the end of the paragraph and to insert (“and to the fact that they own 
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property jointly with their husbands and are regarded as equal partners* 
** in domestic, economic, and political matters, we are glad to give favourable 
** consideration to this suggestion. We are informed that the inclusion of 
a wifehood franchise will increase the number of women voters to a 6gure 
** approximating to 2,000,000 and we have no doubt that this will present 
S* considerable administrative difficulties. Nevertheless ^ we feel that special 
** efforts should be made to overcome these difficulties and that in no case 
should they bo accepted as a reason for denying to the women of Burma 
** in the matter of the franchise that equal status with men which they liave^ 
enjoyed in other respects for many centuries.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (8). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Harl Winterton. 


Not Contents (IB). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain- 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir J oseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 236, lines 26 to 34, to leave- 
out from (“ the ”) in line 26 to the end of the j^aragraph and to insert (“ total 
“ electorate by over 40 per cent, and w© hesitate to recommend so near an 
“ approach to adult franchise at present.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (10). 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel- 
Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Bfe-rdinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Snell, The Lord Rankeillour, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Sir Samuel Hoareip 
and Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraph 429 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 429 is postponed. 


Not Contents (9). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury'. 

Marcjuess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir J oseph Nall. 
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Paragraphs 4.0 to 437 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 438 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, line 31, after 
and to insert (“ we consider that the recommendations which we have 
made in respect of the Public Services in India should similarly apply 
“ mutatis mutandis in respect of Burma. In the following paragranns 
the efore,”) * ^ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 438 is again read, as amended. 

Thi further consideration of paragraph 438 is pos^.poned. 


Paragraphs 438A and 439 are]again]postponed. 


Paragraph 410 i 3 aga'n read. 

It is moved by the V'arquess of Linlithgow. Page 241, line 14, after 
at_”) t3 insert regjrds the EaiWay Services 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph^4l0 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 440 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 441 to 442A are]again postponed. 


Paragraph 443^8 read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

443. In so far as this is a matter between the United Kingdom and 
Burma, the proposals in the Burma White Paper, supplemented by a Burma ^and 
subsequent Memorandum submitted to us by the Secretary of State, ^ are ExllSing 
th^ same as -^ho e m the case of India, and we approve them sub'ec^ to the restrictions, 
general application to the case ^ of Burma, mutatis mutandis, of the 
modificat’ons which we have mads in the correspo'^ding proposals originally 
submitted to us in relation to India. In particular we recommend that 
there’’ should be imposed on the Governor of Burma an additional 
responsibility corresponding to that which^ we have recommended should 
he imposed on the Governor-Genera^ of India for the prevention of dis- 
11 criminatory or penal treatmen'- of imports from the United Kingdom, we 
mav refer to what we have said upon the sublet in an earlier pa”t of our 
13 E xport. The Burma Wh’te Paper and the Secretary of Stat ’s ^'temorandum, 
however, deal also with the quesdon of discrimination as between Indi and 
Bu^’ma a '’ter the separation of the two countries, and this raises certain 
proh’ems of its own.’’ 

It is movpd by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Lines 11 to 13, to leave 
out horn Kingdom ”) in line 11 to the end of the sentence. 

Theb'ame ^’s agreed to. 

Paran'aph''443 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration paragraph 443 's postponed. 


Parag ’aph 444 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 445 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 445. There are certain lega^ restrictions in force at present on the right 
of persons of non-Burman birth or domicile to compete for certain public 
appointments or to qualify for the exercise of certain professions ; and it is 
ngh', that these should be retained. As regards the future, the power of the 
Burma Legislature to impose ccnditions or lestrictions on entry into Bu ma 
should prove a sufficient safeguard. Subject to the above modifications, 
we are of opinion that the question of discrimination as between India and 
Burma should be dealt with on the same lines as that of discrimination 
between India and the United Kingdom. But the separation of Burma 
from India will create a special category of persons in Burma of Uniled 
Kingdom domicile for whose protection in India provision will, we think, 
require to be made in the Constitution Act for India rather than that for 12 
Burma. ^ We refer to the case of companies established already in Burma 
with United Kingdom personnel and United Kingdom capital. Such Com- 
panies have established themselves in Burma as a Province of British India 
and we think that it would evidently be inequitable if, after the separation 
of Burma, they are in a less favourable position in respect of their operations 
in British India than a Company established at the same time and under the 
same conditions in, say, Bombay or Beng 1. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Act for ”) and to insert (“ of ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. 

the second (“ for ”) and to insert (“ of ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 445 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 445 is postponed. 


Line 1?, to leave out 
Line 12, to leave out 


Paragraph 446 is again read. 


It IS moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and M;r. Butler. Page 244, line 12 to 
leave out ( practise ”) and to insert (“ be enro led on the Medical Eegister’^’ ' 
The same is agreed to. 


It is naoved hy Sir Samuel Hoare ani Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 29 to 
leave out ( unlikely that ”) and to insert (“ uncertain when ”). 

The same is agreed to. 


It IS moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 30 to 
leave out (“ m the near future”). ® ’ ’ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 446 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 446 is postponed. 


Paragraph 447 is again read. 

Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244 line 41 to 
page 245, line 7, to leave out from (“ that in line 41 vnfe 245 fn 

“^to^hSde^f^^f^TT^ statutory provision should be made to secure 

“ JSsfd bv iBdia^Medica] qualifications 

“ by the General Medical Council the right to be er rolled on the 

Medical Eegister in Burma. The precise form which thrpSS swi 
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take will require examination but we think that reciprocal arrangements 
“ should be made by which the medical degrees granted by Rangoon 
<< Univeraityj if and when recognised by the Indian Medical Council and the 
« General Medical Council, would receive a similar measure of protection in 
« India and in the United Kingdom to that which we think suitable for 
United Kingdom and Indian qualifications in Burma.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 447 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 447 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 448 and 449 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 450 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 450.^ The recommendations which we have made on these four 
subjects in the case of India will^ we think, be equally appropriate, 
mutatis tuidandis, in the case of Burma. But as Burma after separation 
will be a unitary State, and will not be within the j urisdiiction of the 
Indian .Federal Court, we think that an appeal should lie as of right to 
the Privy Council from the High Court in any case involving the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution Act. We take this opportunity to record 
>oui* opinion that the recommendations which we have made elsewhere 
for the prescription of English as the language of the High Courts in 
India and the use of English for the conduct of business iii the Indian 
Legislatures should apply equally to the case of the High Court and the 
Legislature in Burma. As regards audit arrangements, it is evident that 
13 Burma will require after separation her own audit system. As regards 
Home Audit, however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma 
business transacted in London will not be sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event we think 
that some arrangement should be made whereby the Auditor for Indian 
Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for Burma. We 
think that liberty should be afl'orded in the Act for the new Burma 
'Government to establish a High Commissioner of its own in London if 
it finds it necessary to do so ; but we foresee the possibility that the 
.amount of business requiring to be transacted in London on behalf of 
the Government of Bnima may be so small as not to justify, at the outset 
the expense of establishing such an office ; and we think that it might 
be well to examine the possibility of the functions of such an official being 
undertaken by some other authority on an agency basis for the time 
being.” 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeilloiir. Line 13, after (“ system ”) 
to insert similar to that in India ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawm. 
Paragraph 450 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 450 is postponed. 


Paragraph 451 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

1 (“ 451. We have recommended that the corporation known as the The Secretary 

Secretary of State in Council should cease to exist after the establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy in India, and in that event the Secretary of 
State in Council would equally cease to exercise any functions in relation 
-5 to Burma. It follows that there should be a transference of the rights, 
liabilities and obligations incurred by the Secretary of State in Council 
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in respect of Burma to the appropriate authority to be established m 
Burma, corresponding to the transference to the Federal or Provincial 
Governments in India which in an earlier passage we have suggested 
should be provided for in the Indian Constitution. ^ The question has 
been raised whether the Secretary of State for India should become in 
future the Secretary of State for India and Burma. The Joint Memoran- 
dum of the Burman Delegates suggests that there should be a separate 
Secretary of State for Burma, or else that the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions should hold the office. We are disposed to think that the 
Secretary of State for India should in future hold two separate portfolios 
one as Secretary of State for India and one as Secretary of State for 
Burma ; and we are of opinion that, though the two offices would be 
legally distinct, it is most desirable on practical grounds that they should 
be held by the same person. • There is, we are convinced, no real danger 
that the interests of Burma would be unfairly subordinated^to those of 
India in the hands of a Secretary of State holding the double office.”) 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Lines 1 to 5, to- 
leave out from tlie beginning of the paragraph to It ”) in line 5 and 
to insert (“ The establishment of responsible government in Burma 
“ necessarily implies, as in the case of India, the disappearance in relation 
** to Burma of the corporation known as the Secretary of State in 
Council,”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 451 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 451 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 452 and 463 are again postjioned. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Eleven o’clock 
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Die Veneris IS® Oetobris 1934 


Preisent : 


Lord Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess op Salisbury. 

Marquess op Zetland. 

Marquess op Linlithgow. 
Marquess op Reading. 

Earl op Derby. 

Earl op Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardings op Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Ranxeillour. 

Lord Hutchison op Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlatn. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
IVIr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Hall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. 


The Marquess op Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 


The eoxirse of Proceedings is again considered. 

The Report, as amended, is again considered. 

, It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraplis 1 to 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 

The same are agreed to. 


It is moved by the Marquess of 
amended, be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (17). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 


Linlithgow that paragraph 120^, as? 


Hot Contents (7). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Hall. 


^ Paragraphs 1 to 119 in the Report as amended correspond to 1 — 120 in tl.e 
Draft Report. 

® Paragraph 120 in the Report as amended corresponds to 12 1 in the Draft Repcr 
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Contents (17) — contd. Not contents (7) contd- 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sii* Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 
The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 121 to 150* 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that the Appendix (1), as 
amended, be agreed to. 

The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 151 to 199® 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question ; — 


Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscoxmt Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Not Contents (5). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Sir J oseph Nall. 


The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones did not yoto. 
The same are agreed to. 


after paragraph 

121 in the Draft Report {vide Vol. I, Part II. Proceedings, pp. 459-460). ^ ^ 
D^t^R^ort^ Report as amended correspond to 122 — 147 in the 

199 in the Report as amended correspond to 148— —200 in tho 
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Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraph 200^, as 
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It is moved by the 
amended, be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (21). 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinsre of Pcnshurst. 
Lord Hankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. ^ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Vv^ardl aw -Milne. 


Not Contents (6). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan J ones. 


did not vote. 


The Earl Peel 


The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 201 to 273^ 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshu st. 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. ^ 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr, 


Not Contents (5). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Hankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Heginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 


Cocks, and Mr. Morgan J ones c-id not vote. 


The same are agreed to. 

1 Paragraphs 200 — 273 in the Report as amended cerresj-ond to 201 in 

the Draft Report. 
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It is moved by tbe Marquess of Linlitligow that paragraplis 274 to 482*- 
inclusive, as amended, be a^eed to. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by tbe Marquess of Linlithgow that tbe Eeport, as amended, 
be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Arcbbisbop of Canterbury. 

Lord Cbancellor. 

Marqness of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Beading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Ear] Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensburst. 

L^rd Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr.^ Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Aus'-en Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir J^amuel Hoare. 

Lord J^ustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The same is agreed to. 


Not Contents (9). 

Marquess of Salisbury, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir B egin aid Craddock. 
Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 


The Ssoretar ^ o^ State fo • India is heard t request that the following paper s 
be printed and be laid before bo h Houses of Parliament as Becorl C 1.® : — 

I. — ^Memorandum by the Secretary of Stat*^ for ^n ^'a on the Action 
contemplated in relation to Family’ Pension Funds. 


II. — Government of India, Home Department, Besolution, dated 4th July, 
1934. 


III. — ^A Note by the Secretar " of State for India on Terrorism in India. 

IV. — Questions asked by the Marquess of Sahsbury on the pos’tion of the 
States in the Federal Finance Scheme f the Wh.te Paper, and 
replies thereto by the Secretary of State for India. 

V. — ^Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the Federal 
Legislature. 

VI. — ^Letter from the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman on the 
proposed boundaries for Orissa. 

^ Paj’agr'iphs 274 — 482 in the Report, as amended, correspond to 269 — 463 in 
"the Draft Report, 

® Vide Volume II (Session 193.3-34), Records, 
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The following members of the Committee are heard to request that their 
memoranda be printed and be laid before both Houses of Parliament as 
Eecord C 2.^ 

I. — The Earl of Derby, the Marquess of Zetland and Sir Austen Chamberlain 

Memorandum on direct versus indirect election. 

II. — The Lord Rankeillour — 

(a) Memorandum on tlie relations of the two Houses of the Federal 

Legislature in regard to Supply. 

(b) Memorandum on the Courts in India. 

(c) Memorandum on special powers in relation to Defence. 

III. — The Earl of Derby and Sir Joseph Nall. 

Memorandum on Commercial Discrimination. 

IV. — Mr. C. E, Attlee. 

Memorandum on Responsibility at the Centre. 

V. — The Lord Hardingc of Penshurst. 

Memorandum on the Anglo-Indian Community. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request that the following papers 
be printed and be laid before both Houses of Parliament as Record C 3.^ : 

Consultations on Irrigation and Forestry, 

1. Irrigation — 

I. — Memorandum by Sir Raymond Hadow, C.I.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

II. — Notes for consultation with Committee by Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mullings, 

C.S.I. 

in. — Consultation between the Committee and Sir Raymond Hadow and 
Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mulhngs. 

2. Forestry — 

I. — ^Memorandum by Sir Alexander Rodger, O.B.E. 

II. — Consultation between the Committee and Sir Alexander Rodger. 


Ordered that the decision whether or not to publish the above papers as 
Records be postponed until Wednesday, the 31st October. 

It is moved that the Lord in the Chair and Sir Austen Chamberlain do 
move the following Resolution in the House of Lords and in the House 
of Commons respectively : — 

That it is desirable that the publication of the Report and Proceedings 
of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, and of 
s ch further Records as the Committee shall lay upon the Tables of 
both Houses, shall take place simultaneously in Great Britain and in 
India and that copies printed by His Majesty’s Stationery Office be 
published in India at the same time that they are published in this 
country.” 

The same is agreed to, and ordered accordingly* 

^ Vide Volume II (Session 1933-34:) Records* 
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Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned until Wednesday, the 31st 
October at midday, in order that they may meet again to direct that 
the Lor«! in the Chair do make the Eeport to the House o^ Lords and that he 
do lay the Proceedings and certain further Eecords upon the Table of the 
House of Lords, and that Sir Austen Chamberlain be directed to do likewise in 
the House of Commons. 
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KEY TO AMENDMENTS AND TO NEW PARAGRAPH1 
ADDED TO THE ORIGINAL DRAFT REPORT 


Number 

01 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Eeport. 

(Vo. I, 
Part 11.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
oricfinal 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vcl. 1, Part I.) 

1 

Pages of 
Proceedings on ; 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol.I, 
Part 11.) 

Number 

of 

oaragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 

Part I.) 

1 to 4:2 
were read 
but never 
con- 
sidered. 


Alternative para- 

graphs 1 to 42B were con- 
sidered ill lieu of the original 
paragraphs 1 to 42, and will 
he found printed in extenso 
on pp. 470 to 491 of the 
Proceedings. 

470. 


— 

1 

The Statutory Commission’s 
survey. 

523. 

1 

— 

2 

The peoxdes of India , . 

498, 517, 523. 
498. 

2 



3 

The Indian States 

498—9, 624. 

3 

— 

1 

British India 

624. 

4 

— 

.5 

Features of jiresent constitu- 
tion. 

499. 

6 

— 

6 

The British achievement 

499, 624. 

524. 

1 ' 


7 

The Mogul Empire 

499. 526. 

525. 

7 

— 

8 

The post-Mogul period 

499. 

8 

— 

9 

Restoration of peace and order 

600, 626. 

525, 525.1 

9 


1 The Committee divided. 


Pages of ProceediBgs oe wHch amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 

™ P^“of froceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to ot 
.postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vo. I, 
Part n.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 

inserted 

into 

original 

Draft 

Report 

during 

consider- 

ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol.I, Parti.) 

I ages of 
proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Num ber 
of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published.. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

— 

10 

10- 4-?, B 

Influence of British ccnstitu- 
tional ideas. 

504, 526. 

504:~5. 

500-504.'^^ 

10 

— 

11 

Reality of Indian political 
aspirations. 

605, 526-7. 

11 


12 

The preamble to the Act of 
1919. 

505, 527. 

527 . 1 

12' 

15 

13 

Constitutional theory and 
practice. 

505. 528. 

— 


Constitutional development 
should be evolutionary. 

528. 

15- 

— 

17 

Abolition of dyarchy approved. 

505, 528. 

17 

— 

18 

Responsible government and 
social legislation. 

505-6. 

18- 

— 

19 

Responsible government and 
the enforcement of law and 
order.® 

506. 

528. 

19‘ 


20 

British conception of parlia- 
mentary government. 

506-7, 29-30. 

507. 

20* 

— 

21 

Nature and objects of ‘safe- 
guards.® 

530. 

21 

22 

— 

Need for flexibility . . 

530. 

22 

23 

— 

for a strong Executive 

604. 

23 


24 

for an efficient administra- 
tion : 

507, 530. 

24 


^ The Committee divided. 

^ These paragraphs were not inserted. 

JoinJo>mmit^r^^ changed since the paragraph was first laid before the 


. of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 

m Koman figures. x o jr t, 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed axe shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 
' of new or 
Number alternative 
of ! paragraph 

paragraph j inserted 
in original | into 

Draft original 

Keport. , Draft 
(Vol. I, i Report 
Part II.) daring 

consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
i3i Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
pubhshed 
(Vol-ll, 
Part I.) 

— 

25 

and for an impartial 

authority to hold scales 
evenly between conflict- 
ing interests. 

517, 531. 

507. 

25 

1 

26 

Provincial Autonomy requires 
a re-adjustment at centre. 

507, 606. 

26 

— i 

27 

Necessity for guarding against 
centrifugal tendencies. 

517, 531. 

27 

— j 

28 

The Indian States and an All- 
India Federation. 

517. 

531. 

28 

! 

29 

! 

— 

Difficulties of a Federation 
composed of disparate 

units. 

531. 

29 


30 

i Unity of India endangered 

1 without a constitutional 

i relationship between States 

and British India. 

j 607, 632. 

30’ 

— 

31 

Economic ties between States 
and British India. 

507, 518, 632. 
606. 

31 

— 

37 

(2) between Centre and 
Provinces ; 

508, 632. 

508. 

3T 

— 

38 

(3) in the Central Govern- 
ment itself. 

618, 533-4.1 

508. 

38 

— 

39 

The Central Legislature and 
the Army Budget. 

608-9, 536. 

39 

40 


Governor -General’s power of 
intervention, and the 

dangers of a gradual intro- 
duction of responsibility at 
the centre.® 

636. 

40 


1 The Committee divided. . , 

® This marginal note has been changed since the paragrapn was 
Joint Committee. 


first laid before the- 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shovi m 
in Homan figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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iN'mnber 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Beport. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Beport 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Beport as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol I, 
Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 


41 

Weakness of present Central 
Government. 

509. 

41 

42 


Emergency of body of central 
opinion in United Kingdom 
and in India. 

536-7. 

536. 

42 

— 

42A 

Issues with which Parliament 
is faced. 

509. 

43 


42B 

Parliament’s choice must be 
resolute and decisive. 

Note. — ^Paragraphs 43 to 453 
will be found in extemo 
in these Proceedings, vide 
pp. 64 to 254. 

537. 

44 

43 

— 

The Committee’s terms of 
reference. 

309. 

45 

44 

— 

Arrangement of White Paper . . j 

i 

518, 637. 
289-301.^ 

46 

45 

— 

Burma . . 

289-301.^ 

I 

46 

— 

Definition of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, 

435, 537. 

309. 

1 

i 48 

"'61 

— 

Conflicts of law in concurrent 
field. 

309. 

53 

62 

— 

The residuary legislative 

power. 

537. 

i 64 


53 

DiflBculty of White Paper 
proposal.^ 

310-11. 

310.^ 

65 

— 

54 

j Cleavage of opinion in India.® 

311. 

! 56 

i 


^ The Committee divided. 

^ * This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before the 
Joint Committee. 

® Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Eoman figures. r b 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part 11.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Parti.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will he 
found. (Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published 
(Vol. ], 
Part 1.) 

65 

— 

The _ present Governors’ 

Provinces. 

538. 

67 

— 


Separation of Sind from 
Bombay. 

UO-2}- a 

— 

57 

— 

Case for separation from 
Bombay. 

459, 538. 

59 

58 


Orissa. 

4J6. 

311, 442-4. 

60 

60 

— 

Provincial boundaries . . 

312, 436, 538. 
312, 436. 

62 

61 

— 

Constitution of future Cover- ' 
nor’s Provinces. 

436. 

313. 

63 

— 

61A 

Constitutional advance in the 
provincial field. 

313. 

64 

64 

— 

Executive power and authority 
to be vested in Governor. 

510. 

67 

68 

— 

Adaptation to difierent stages 
of constitutional develop- 
ment. 

313, 436. 

313, 538. 

71 

— 

71 

Relations between Governor 
and Ministers. 

313-14, 639, 606 

74 

72 

— 

Constitutional imp’ications of 
Governor’s “ s].ecial respon- 
sibilities ”. 

314, 539. 

314. 

75 

73 

— 

Parliament and the Instru- 
ment of InstructioLS. 

436, 539. 

314, 539. 

76 

1 


^ The Committee divided. 

^ This paragraph was not inserted. 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown^ 
in Poman figures. j 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to orf 
postponed are shown in Itahc figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Eeport. 
(VSl. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend 
ments will be 
found. (Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 1 
of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally] 
published 
^ol.I, 
Part I.) 

76 

— 

Peace and tranquillity of the 
Province, - Minorities, Public 
Services. 

459. 

313, 340.^ 

79 

77 

— 

Rights of States, Partially 
Excluded Areas. 

316. 

80 

79 

—— 

Special circumstances of North- 
West Frontier Province and 
Sind. 

316, 641. 

82 


79A 

A special responsibility for 
safeguarding financial sta- 
bility of Province not recom- 
mended. 

317, 542. 

84 

82 


Difficulties of proposal that 
Ministers should be elected 
Members of Legislature. 

642. 

87 

83 


Suggested methods for meet- 
ing difficulty. 

318-19.1 

SIS, S43. 

88 

84 

— 

The Governor’s choice should 
not be fettered. 

319.1 ! 

379.1 

— 

85 ' 

— 

Law and Order . . . • ‘ . . 

3J9-23.1 

543. 

89 

86 1 

— 

Arguments for and against 
t/ansfer. 

323, 543. 

319-23.^ 

90 

87 

1 

Control of law and order an 
ess^nt'al attribute of re- 
sponsibi) Government. 

323, 414, 644. 
319-23.^ 

91 


88 

The Governor's special re- 
sponsibdity. 

323, 416, 645. 
319-23.^ 

92 


89 

The Police Rules 

326-26, 416-17, 
645-6. 

418. 

93 


^ The Committee (divided. 

2 This paragraph has been left out, 

* Amendments laid before Committee and postponed. 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Koman figures. 

Pages orProceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in onginal 
Draft 
Export. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Margiiial Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part T.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
whif’h amend- 
ments will be 
found. 

(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published , 
fVoI. I, 
Parti.) 

— 

90 

The Special Branch 

417. 

S26-7,^ 414.^ 

94 

— 

91 

Secret intelligence reports 

417-18 . 

327-8 415,* 

96 

— 

92 

Special powers required for 
combating terrorism.* 

418-19,' 546. 
328* 416* 547* 

96 

— 

92A ; 

i 

Central Intelligence Bureau . . 

419 -20. 

548. 

97 

93 


Relations between Governor 
and Provincial Administra- 
tion. 

444. 

328. 

98 

94 : 

1 

— 

Importance of the office of 
Governor. 

m. 548. 

99 

1 

95 

— 

Rule?, of Executive business . . 

329. 

108 

96 

— 

The Governor’s .itafi . . 

437, 648. 

329. 

101 

97 

F 

— 

Influence of Governor ^ on 
working of responsible 

government. 

649. 

102 

98 

— 

Governor’s special power? 

549. 

103 

99 

— 

Legislative powers 

329-30. 

j 104 


^ Amendment moyed and postponed. 

* Amendment again considered and postponed. 

® Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid beforo 
the Joint Committee. 

® The Committee diyided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number ; 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Voh I, 
Part IL) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 

inserted 

into 

original 

Draft 

Report 

during 

considtia- 

tion. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amfmd- 
ments will be 
found. 

(Vol. I, Part IL) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

100 

— 

Governor's powers should he 
exercised independently of 
Legi'slctture. 

330.1 

— 

101 

— 

Modification of White Paper 
proposal suggested. 

330, 549. 

330. 

105 

102 

— 

Ordinances 

330, 549. 

106 

104 

— 

Ordinances made on Ministers* 
advice. 

330, 331. 

108 

105 

— 

Governor’s powers in event of 
breakdown of constitution. 

331. 

650. 

109 

‘106 

— 

Responsibility of Governor to 
Secretary of State and 
Parliament. 

550. 

110 


107 

Vital importance of Executive 
in India.* 

331-2, 551. 

331^ 

111 

— 

108 

Difficulties created by com- 
munal representation in 

Ministries.® 

332, 551-2. 

331\ 551-2. 

112 


109 

A statutory permanence of 
tenure for Ministry incon- 
si'^tent with Parliamentary 
Government-.® 

333. 

331 ® 

113 

111 7 
and > 

112 J 

no 

Governor’s reserve powers a 
guarantee for development 
of responsible Government. 

333-4. 

331-4.* 1 

114 


^ This para^aph has been left out. 

2 This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

® Amendment laid before J oint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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< 

Number ja 
of 1 ] 

para^apn 
in orisina 
Draft 
Eeport. 

(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
>f new or 
iternativo 

laraaraph . . . i 

^inserted Mar-ioal Not. to 

into 111 llopoi t .I'd {iiiidly piibli^lu'd. 

orisiiial {\ol. 1. Part T.) 

Draft , 

Kfport ^ 

during 
consider- 
ation. 

Pages of 

Proceedings on ]D 
which amend- i 
merits will be 
found. p 

Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

aragraph 
n Eeport 
as finally 
mbli=5hed. 
(Vol. I, 

Part I.) 

113 •) 
to \ 
116 J 

116 

1 

! 

- ^ 

331-4.1 



i 

; Solution of tlio jiroblem lies 

I in Indian hands. 

3.3.5, 55.3. 

437 , 553 . 

115. 

118 

j Second Cliiinibcrs sugsestsd 
for llonibay and Madras. 

336-7, 554. 
335 - 6 ,^ 554 .^ 

117 

119 

— 

The Oominunal Award and the 
Poona Pact. 

337. 

337 . 

118 

120 



Effect of tbe Poona Pact 

337. 

119 

121 

1 

5 

1 

The While Paper proposals 
•icccjited. 

345-6, 437-8,» 
554-5. 

338 - 46 ,^ 555 . 

120- 

— 

121A i 

Special interests seats . . 

455-60. 

346 - 7 , 555 - 6 .^ 

121 

122 

I 

Composition of Second Cham- 
ber=. 

348, 519, 556-7. 
347 - 3 ,^ 556 - 7 .^ 
518 - 9 . 

122 

123 

122A-D. ! 

The existing franchise 

348 - 50 .^ * 

557. 

1 ^ 

12?> 

124 



The proposals of the Statu- 
tory Commission and the 
Franchise Committee. 

557. 

124 

125 

— 

The proposals in the Whit( 
Paper. 

. 350, 558. 

558 . 

125 


^ This paragrapli has been left out. 

* The Committee divided. 

* Amended paragraph further amended. 

* These paragraphs were not inserted. 

ot P.ooerfi»g» on .bioh .montote to w»o »« “« 

“ ^^feorflngs on whioh nmondmont. to Wph. w™ •«» -Ptod to « 

postponed are shwon in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part 11.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

( 

Pages of 

Marginal Note to paragraph Proceedings on 
in Report as finally published, which amend- 
(Vol. I, Part I.) ments will be 

found. 

(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published4 

I, 

Part I.) 

128 

-- 

The proposals administra- 350, 558. 
tively practicable. 

128 

129 

— 

Suggestions for group system 351, 559. 
of election considered. 

129 


129A 

Importance of developmet 559-60. 
of local self-governing 1 

institutions. 

130 

130 


The "White Paper proposals 351 - 2 .^ 
approved with certain 

modifications. 

131 

131 


Women’s franchise proposals 560. 
compared with franchise 

Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

132 

1 

132 

— 

Vital importance of women’s 352, 438, 560. 
franchise. 352 , 

134 

133 


Modifications in White Paper . 510, 561. 
proposals recommended. 353 - 5 ^^ 560 ?- 

135 

134 

— 

Recommendations with regard 355, 439. 
to women’s franchise. 355 ,^ 561 . 

136 

135 

— 

The educational qualification 355-6. 
for men. 355 .^ 

137 

136 

— 

Election expenses and corrupt 606. 
practices, &c. 

138 


136A 

Disqualification of candidates 561-2,^ 606.® 
for Provincial Legislature. 

— 

138 


Powers of Provincial Legisla- 356, 439. 
tuxes. 

^Modification of the White‘s 

Paper proposals recom- 

140 

139 


mended. 439, 563-4. 

Acts of Parliament extend- 439 , 522 , 563 . 

^ ing to India. J 

141 and 
142 


^ The Committee divided. 

® Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

® This paragraph has been left out. 

* This margin^ note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. ^ 

^ Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
In Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceei^gs on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number a 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Eeport. 

,(Vol. I, 
Part ID 

N mber 
of new or 
Iternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 

Eor 

during 

consider- 

ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
iu Eeport as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part T.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. 

(Vol. I, Part. 11.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 

In Eeport 
as finally 
ublished. 
(Vol. I, 

Part I.) 

140 



Governor’s Assent to Bills 

564-* 

143 

141 

— 

Excluded Areas 

356, 564. 

144 

142 

— 

Ordinary procedure 

519. 

145 

143 

— - 

Financial procedure 

356, les. 

3S6. 

146 

U5 

— 

Non- VO table heads of expendi- 
ture. 

565. 

665. 

148 

147 


Powers of Legislative Councils 
and conflicts betweent the 
two Chambers. 

367, 565. 

357. 

150 

Appendix 

(I). 

— 

Composition of Provincial 
Legislative Councils. 

519, 665. 

565. 

Appendix 

( 1 ) 

118 

— 

Federal Union of States and 
Provinces. 

357. 

161 

150 

— 

Legal basis of new Federal 
Constitution. 

358. 

153 

— 

150A 

Accession of States to Federa- 
tion a voluntary act. 

358, 566. 

154 

161 

— 

Proposed Scheme a practicable 
one. 

358. 

— 

163 

— 

Instruments should, so far as 
possible, follow a standard 
form. 

358-9. 

156 

154 


Accession of sufficient number 
of States a condition prece- 
dent to Federation. 

359. 

167 

155 

— 

Differentiation of functions 
0 Governor-Qencral and 

Yiceroy. 

440, 566. 

359-60. 

153 . 


^ The Committee divided. 

* This paragraph has been left out. 

Pages of ^Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Eoman figures. i j 4 . 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in oiginal 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Yol. 1, Part 1.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. 

(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part 1.) 

159 

— 

Its separation from British 
India recommended. 

360, 566-7. 

360, 566, 

162 

160 


Nature of the Federal Govern- 
ment. * 

360, 667. 

360-1. 

163 

161 

— 

The present Executive in 
India. 

567. 

164 

— 

160-227 


302-8,^ 

— 

162 

— 

Executive power and authority 
of Federation to be vested in 
Governor-General. 

361, 510. 

1 165 

163 

1 — 

Introduction of responsible 
government. 

U4. 

166 

164 

— 

Special questions in connection 
with the Federal Executive. 

440. 

167 

166 

— 

Responsibility for peace and 
tranquillity of India. 

362. 

362,^ 

169 

167 

— 

Responsibility for safeguard- 
ing financial stability and 
credit of the Federation. 

567. 

362. 

170 

168 

— 

Responsibility for protecting 
the rights of Indian States. 

363. 

171 

169 

— 

Selection of Ministers . . 

363. 


170 


The Reserved Departments 
and the Governor-GeneraPs 
Counsellors. 

567. 

363-4. 

■ 

172 


^ These alternative paragi'aphs were not inserted. 

2 The Committee divided. _ 

— ® This paragraph has been left out. 

* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to ot 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Nvimber > 

; of new or 
Number alternative 
of ' paragraph 

paragraph . iiisorted 
[in orii'inal into 

Draft original 

Report. Draft 

(Vol. I, 1 Report 
Part II.) during 

consider - 
' ation. 

! 

j 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
ill Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
publisbed. 
^Vol I, 
Part I.) 

171 

— 

The Statutory Commission on 
the Army in India. 

5(54-5.1 

173 

172 

— 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. 

365-6. 

174 

173 

— 

Relations between Depart- 
ment of Defence and other 
Departments. 

366, 568. 

568 

1 

176 

174 

— 

Co-operation essential . . 

460, 511, 669. 

see. 

176 

— 

174 A 

— 

m,^ 

— 

175 , 

— 

Suggestions of British -Inf lian 
delegation. 

1 669. 1 

j see. 

177 

— 

175A 

Employment of Indian troops 
outside India. 

366-8.1 

570,^ 

178 

176 


India nization 

369, 

179 

177 

— 

The practical difficulties 

360. 

180 

178 

— 

Further development of Indiani- 
zation necessary, but a time- 
limit impracticable. 

369. 

181 

180 

— 

The Commandor-in-Chief 

369-70. 

183 

181 1 

— 

External Affairs 

671. 

370. 

184 

183 


Limit for future ecclesiastical 
expenditure suggested. 

571. 

370-1. 

186 

184 

1 

Ministers and Counsellors 

371. 

187 


^ The Committee divided. 

® Paragraph not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

' Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Kumber of ; 
paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published, 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. (Vol, I, 
Part II.) 

Number of 
paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published* 
(Vol I, 
Part I.) 

186 

— 

Misapprehensions as to position 
and functions of Counsel- 
lors. 

671. 

188 

186 


The Governor- General’s staff . . 

371. 

371, 

189 

— 

188 

The difficulties of Dyarch37 at 
the Centre 

461-2. 

371-2. 

1 191 

— 

189 

and of composite nature of 
Executive.® 

461-2.1 

371-2* 

192. 

— • 

190-1 

! 

671-3,^ 

— 

190-192 

— 


461.18 

371-2* 

— 

198 

— 

— 

461.18 

— 

194 

— 

Difficulty of the subject 

372, 673. 

193 

195 


Composition of Council of 
State and Federal House 
Assembly’ proposed in White 
Paper. 

673-4. 

372-3.1 

194 

196 

197 

— 

Method of Election to Council 
of State proposed in the 
White Paper.® 

Method of Election to House 
of Assembly proposed in the 
White Paper.® 

674. 

674. 

196 

196 

199 

1 n. 


Direct or indirect election 

377, 576. 
373—7,1 575. 

193 


* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before th© 
J oint Committee. 

® These paragraphs have been left out. 

* Amendment moved and postponed. 


Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number ; 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 

^ins^te^ 

into 

original 

Draft 

Report 

during 

consider- 

ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
i 1 ] Report as finally publisned. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of Proceed- 
ings on which 
amendments 
will be found. 

(Vol I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Parti.) 

200 

— 

Essentials of representative 
government. 

373-7.1 2 

199 

201 

— 

Indirect election recommended 

373-7. 1 a 

200 

202 

— 

Election to Eederal House of 
Assembly by Provincial 
Assemblies. 

444-5, 573. 
373-9, 1 573. 

201 

— 

202A 

Indirect election to be regarded 
as being open to future re- 
vi -W.3 1 

379, 445, 576. 

202 

203 

— 

The Council of State . . 

373-7,1 375 . 

203 

o o 


Cbuncil of State should be con- 
stituted on more perman:nt 
basis. 

Size of the two Federal Houses 

577. 

379-80,^ 527.1 

380. 

204 

205 

— 

205a 

Proposal for unicameral Legis- 
lature rejected. 

380-1. 

206 

207 

— 

Representation of the States . . 

381, 462, 577. 
381. 

208 

208 

— 

Temporary weightage in com- 
pensation for non-acceding 
States. 

381. 

209 

209 

— 

Tenure of States’ Representa- 
tives. 

677. 

210 

214 

— 

Relations between the two 
Houses. 

383, 677. • 
3S9-S.1 

215 


^ The Committee divided. 

® Ainendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed, 

/This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before the 
Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic, ', figures. 
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Number j 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Beport. 
(fol. I, 
Part 11.) 

Number 
of new or 
dternative 

^ins^e^ 

into 

original 

Draft 

Beport 

during 

consider- 

ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Beport as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of Proceed- 
ings on which 
amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Beport 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

215 

— 

Joint Sessions 

462. 

38S, 

216 

216 

— 

States’ representatives and 
British India Legislation. 

383, 578. 

217 

217 

— 

Administrative nexus between 
the Federation and its con- 
stituent units. 

383-4, 579. ' 

218 

218 

*— 

Duty -of Provincial Govern- 
ment to give eJfiect to federal 
laws. 

384, 579. 

219 

— 

219 

Distinction between legislation 
in the exclusive and concur- 
rent fields. 

384-5, 462-3, 
680. 

220 

220 

— 

Enforcement of Federal Govern- 
ment’s directions. 

385. 

221 

— 

220A 

Bemedy proposed in event of 
contumacy on paru of Pro- 
vince. 

S85? 


221 

— 

Modification of White Paper 
proposals suggested. 

386-6, 680.S 

385j 380'.^ 

— 

223 

— 

Inter-provincial relations^ 

386, 581. 

223 

226 

— 

Modification of White Paper 
proposals suggested. 

582. 

226 

227 

— 

Central Besearch 

— 

227 


1 TMs -marginal note- lias been changed since the paragraph was first laid before the 
Jo’nt Committee. 

2 This paragraph was not inserted. 

» Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

*‘This paragraph was left out. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Ebman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which anpi^ndments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in IfxMo fignreSt 
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Number i 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 

. Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in. Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. 

(VoL I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

Appendix 

(II) 

— 

Scheme for election of British 
India Representatives to 
Council of State and House 
of Assembly. 

511, 682-3. 

387, 682^-3K 

Appendix 

(H) 

Appendix 

(HI) 


Scheme of distribution of States’ 
seats in the Federal Legisla- 
ture as propounded by the 
Governor- General as basis of 
discussion. 

583. 

Appendix 

(HI) 

232 

— 

Two Lists or one as the method 
of defining exclusive jurisdic- 
tions. 

387-8, 584. 

58B. 

232 

233 

— 

The Concurrent List . . 

684. 

233 

234 

— 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces in the concurrent 
field. 

388. 

234 

— 

238A 

The Railway Police 

388-9. 

239 

— 

238B 

Certain Social Services should 
be included in Concurrent 
"List. 

686-6.1 

240 

Revised 

Lists. 

239B 

Labour legislation 

389-90.^ 2 

— 

II 

— 

(Provincial) 

586. 

586. 

Revised 
List II 

III 

— 

(Concurrent) 

586. 

Revised 
List III 

243 

— 

The existing system in British 
India. 

- 390. 

1 245 

i 


' 1 The Committee divided. 

2 This paragraph was not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Itcilio figures, 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
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244 

— 

Its results 

390. 

246 

246 

— 

Effect of entry of the States into 
Federation. 

463, 587. 

891-2. 

247 

246 

— 

Plan suggested for allocation 
of taxes on income. 

587. 

248 

247 


Difficulty of determining equit- 
able basis for division of taxes 
on income between Federa- 
tion and Provinces. 

392. 

249 

250 

— 

Modifications suggested 

393, 587. 

893. 

252 

253 


Scheme of White Paper gene- 
rally recommended. 

393. 

893. 

265 

254 

— 

Corporation Tax 

393. 

393-4. 

256 

255 

— 

Provincial surcharges . . 

394. 

257 

— 

255A 

Taxes on agricultural incomes 

394. 

268 

257 

— 

Excise and export duties 

394. 

260 

258 

— 

Terminal and other taxes 

394. 

261 

259 

— 

Interest of the Provinces in the 
Federal budget. 

394-5, 587. 

262 

— 

260 

Financial adjustments between 
the Federation and the States. 

588. 

263 

— 

260A 

Land customs duties imposed by 
Indian States. 

395, 588. 

264 

265 

— 

Orissa 

395. 

269 




Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
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Proceedings on 
which amend- 
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found. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol I, 
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— 

265A 

Other deficit provinces . . 

396. 

270 

267 

— 

General conclusions 

396?- 

272 

268 

— 

The financial situation in 

relation to constitutional 

changes. 

588. 

273 

269 

— 

The Public Services under 
responsible government. 

398. 

274 

270 

— 

The British element in the 
Services. 

398. 

276 

271 

— 

The India Civil Services 

589. 

276 

279 

— 

Other rights^ 

39^ 589. 

399.^ 

284 


279A 

Special right to compe-sa- 
tion for loss of any existing 
right. 

399, 589. 

285 

280 

— 

Rights to equitable compensa- 
tion.2 

399. 

286 

281 

— 

Further safeguarJs not neces- 
sary. 

464. 

287 


282A 

Conditions of service of officers 
gppointed by the Secretary 
of State, 

589 90. 

289 

— * 

283 

Status of the Public Services^ 

464. 

290 


^ The Committee divided. 

* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

* Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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original 

Draft 

Report 

during 

consider- 

ation. 
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(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amend- 
ments will be 
found. 

(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

— 

283A 

All-India, Central and Pro- 
vincial Services are all 
Crown Services. 

464-5. 

400, 

291 


283^ 

Governor-General and Gover- 
nors should be, under the 
Crown, recognised as heads 
of Central and Provincial 
Services respectively. 

465. 

400^1. 

292 


283C 

Status and rights of Central 
and Provincial Services not 
to be inferior to those All- 
India Services. 

465- 6. 

401, $91. 

293 

— 

283D 

Votability of salaries, etc., of 
Central and Provincial 

Services | 

466. 

401-2, 

294 

285 

1 

Future recruitment for Indian 
Civil Service and Indian 
Police. 

402. . 

296 

286 

— 

Continuance of recruitment 
by Secretary of State 
recommended. 

402-3. 

402-3?- 

297 

287 

— 

Position should be reviewed in 
light of experience. 

404, 466. 

403-4.^ 

298 

293 

— 

Future recruitment 

591. 

304 

295 

— 

Future recruitment 

405. 

306 

298 

— 

Future recruitment 

405. 

309 

299 


Question of future resumption 
of recruitment by the 
Secretary of State. 

405, 

310 


1 The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on wliich amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Roman figures* 

Pages 01 Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs , were not agreed* to or 
postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Proceedings on 
which amend- 
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(Vol. I, Part IL; 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 

> (Vol. I, 
Part 1.) 

— 

299A 

English personnel in Forest 

1 and Irrigation Services. 

466-7. 

405. 

311 

305 

— 

No special provision required 

406, 691. 

W5. 

317 

306 


Claims for pensions by officers 
appointed by the Secretary of 
State. 

467, 692. 

406-7. 

318 

— 

306A 

Binding nature of obligat'on 
in respect of pensions. 

692. 

319 


307 

New 

paragraph 

Family pension funds . . 

Family pension funds . . 

408, 620, 593,i 
606-7. 

407-8. 

606-7. 

320 

308 

— 

Anglo-Indians and the Services 

467. 

409. 

321 

310 

— 

The Judges of the Federal Court 

409. 

409.^ 

323 

311 

312 

— 

Orip^ jurisdiction of Federal 

Appellate jurisdiction of Federa^ 
Court. 

693. 

693-4. 

324 

325 

314 

— 

Advisory jurisdiction of Federal 
Court. 

440. 

327 

316 

— 

Proposal for future establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court. 

694. 

409-10.^ 

329 

317 


A Court of Criminal Appeal 
not recommended. 

446, 694-6. 

330 , 


^ laid before Joint Committee and postponed, 

^ The Committee divided. 

in Rom^^ fi ^^Toceedings on wMch amendments to paragrajjhs were agreed to are shown 
Pages oTproceedings on which amendments to paraeraphs^ were not agreed to or 

postponed are shown in ZfaZ/c figures. ^ d r © 
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Report 
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which amend- 
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Number 

of 
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in Report 
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318 

— 

The High Court Judges 

410, 440, 446, 

467, 595. 

410. 

331 

319 

— 

Administrative machinery of 
High Courts.:' 


332 


319A 

Administrative control of High 
Courts should remain with 
Provincial Government. 

411-12. 

333 

320 


Federal and Provincial Legis- 
lation in relation to the 
High Courts. 

412, 468, 595. 
412. 

334 

— 

320A 

Future constitutional position of 
High Courts. 

412—13, 596. 

335 

— 

320B 

Protection of Judiciary from 
criticism in Legislatures. 

596. 

336 

323 

— 

Subordinate Judges and mun- 
siEfs. 

413. 

339 

324 

— 

District judges . . 

596. 

340 

— 

326 

Definition of problem^ 

450. 

447-48. 

342 

— 

327 

The Fiscal Convention® 

450-1. 

447-49.^ 

343 


328 

The Fiscal Convention and the 
new Constitution.® 

453, 597. 
447-49,^ 451-3.^ 

344 


^ The Committee divided. 

® This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before the 
Joir.t Committee. 

® Amendnients laid before the Joint Committee and postponed. 

^ . , Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
in Eoman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Report 
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which amend- 
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paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
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t 

— 

329 

Governor-General should have a 
special responsibility to 

prevent penal discrimina- 
tion against British im- 
ports.2 

453-4, 598. 
447-50^ 451-3^ 

345 


329A 

Principles of future trade rela- 
tions between India and 
United Kingdom. 

454. 

346 

— 

329B 

Discrimination against British 
trade in India. 

464-5. 

347 

— 

329C 

Administrative discrimination 

455. 

348 

330 

— 

Legislative Discrimination 

451-^3.^ 

349 

331 

— 

General considerations 

612, 598. 

455, 598. 

350 

332 


Laws imposing certain condi- 
tions and restrictions should 
not apply to British subjects 
domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, 

512. 

455, 598. 

351 

333 


Companies incorporated in the 
United Eangdom and in 
India. 

456. 

352 

336 

— 

Shipping 

456. 

456K 

354 

336 


Exceptions 

466. 

365 


1 The Committee divided. 

* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 


the Joint Committee. 

® Amendments laid before the Joint Committee and postponed. 
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which amend- 
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of 
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in Report 
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337 

— 

Bounties and subsidies 

612. 

457. 

356 

338 

— 

Bills discriminatory in fact . .. 
though not in form. 

512, 599. 

457\ 699, 

357 

339 

— 

Practice of professions 

513. 

368 

341 


Opportunity should be given 
for conventional arrange- 
ments in the future: 

607. 

360 

343 

— 

Withdrawal of recognition of 
Indian Medical diplomasi 

599. 

362 

346 

— 

The Indian Medical Service 

458. 

366 

347 

— 

A Declaration of fundamental 
rights impracticable. 

420-21. 

366 

348 

— 

Eligibility for holding public 
office, ete^c J 

421, 600. 

421, 600. 

367 

349 

New 

paragraph 

349 

Expropriation of private pro- 
perty. 

513, 600. 

421-2. 

600-601.^ 

369 


349A 

Special case of grants of land 
or . of tenure of land free of 
land revenue. 

422^ 602. 

370 


349B 

Prior consent of Governor- 
General or Governor should 
be reqixired to legislation 
affecting such grants. 

468. 

422. 

371 


^ Tie Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings^ on wMci amendments ta paragrapis were agreed to are shown 
in Eoman figures. 

Pagea of Proceedings lon wkioi amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to or 
postponed are shown in Italk figures. 
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Draft 
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Draft 
Report 
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(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pag "s of 
Proceedings on 
which amendment 
will he found. 
(Vol. 1, Part 11.) 

4 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
])ublished. 
(Vol. 1, 
Part I.) 

— 

349C 

The Permanent Settlement 

468-9. 

423. 

372 

— 

340D 

The English Language 

423-4. 

373 

351 

— 

Grant of Constituent Powers 
to Indian Legislatures not 
yet practicable. 

4#4, 602. 

375 


351A 

Variation of instrument of 
instructions in order to ^ 
transfer greater responsi- 
bility to ministers. 

424.1 


353 

— 

Administrative matters 

602 

377 

354 t 

— - 

Matters which should be under 
control of Parliament. 

602. 

378 . 

355 


Procedure suggested . . 

602. 

379 

357 

— 

Resolutions should be subject 
to certain conditions. 

424. 

381 

361 

— 

Continuance of Council of India 
not necessary under respon- 
sible Government. 

425. 

385 

362 


An advisory body proposed . . 

426. 

426. 

386 

364 

— 

India Office staff 

427. 

425-7,2 603. 

388 

366 


Indian Reserve Banh Act, 1934 

603®. 

427-S, 607K 

390 

367 


Certain amendments of Acir 
should require prior sanction 
of Governor -General. 

607. 

391 


^ This paragraph not inserted. 

® The Committee divided. 

^ Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 
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369 

— 

Report of Committee in June, 
1933. 

469. 

428, 

393 

370 

— 

Cer^in matters should be 
reflated by Constitution 
Act, 

428, 469, 608. 

394 


370A 

Disputes between Railway 
Authority and Indian States 
Railways. 

513, 608. 

395 

372 

— 

Future arrangements . . 

469-70. 

397 

374 

— 

Recommendations 

428. 

399 

376 

— 

Advoeates-General should be 
appointed in all provinces. 

608. 

401 

380 

— 

Appointment should be made 
by Governor-General in his 
discretion. 

470, 609. 

429, 

405 

382 


Transitory provisions necessary, 
if Provincial Autonomy pre- 
cedes Federation. 

609. 

407 

385 

- 

Modifications in White Paper 
proposals recommended. 

609. 

410 

387 

— 

The Burma White Paper ” . , 

429, 

412 

388 

— 

Subjects to he discussed 

610. 

413 

389 

— 

Area of Province 

429, 610. 

414 

390 

— 

Physical features 

492. 

415 

391 

— 

Its isolation 

- .... . 1 

429, 610-11. 

416 


^ Pages of Proceedings on which anaendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
m Roman Jfignres. 
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Draft 

Report 
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whieh amend- 
ments wall be 
iouncl. 
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of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as final ly 
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(YoL I, 
Part I.) 

392 

— 

Summary of British connec- 
tion with Burma. 

492.* 

417 

394 


Burma constituted a Governor’s 
Province. 

429: 492. 

419 

396 

— 

Both parties desire separation 

430. 

421 

397 

— 

Separation justified on practical 
grounds. 

4.30. 493. 

430. 

422 

399 

— 

Tariffs and separation . . 

493. 

424 

400 

— 

Effect of tariffs on India* 
Burma trade. 

611. : 

425 

403 

— 

Moderate tariffs not necessarily 
injurious to trade between 
the two countries. 

430. 

428 

405 


Period during which a Trade 
Convention should continue 
in force. 

493, 612. 

612. 

430 

406 

— 

Statutory provisions recom- 
mended. 

fil2. 

430. 

431 

— 

40RA 

Relief from double income tax. 

493. 

432 

407 

— 

Immigration of Indian labour. 

430, 613. 

433 

414 

— 

The Executive Government 

513. 

440 

415 


Law and Order . . 

431, 514, 520-1, 
614. 

494,^ 

441 

416 

— 

The Burma Police 

614. 

442 


415A 

Racial rivalries 

614-15,^ 

— 


^ Amendment considered and postponed. 

® This paragraph was not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are shown 
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419 

— 

The Governor’s special respon- 
sibilities. 

494-5. 

445 

420 

— 

Defence 

431. 

446 

421 

— 

Other Reserved Departments . . 

431. 

447 

422 

— 

Monetary policy, currency and 
coinage. 

431, 614. 

448 

423 

— 

The Governor’s Counsellors and 
the Financial Adviser. 

431. 

449 

426 

— 

Objections to system of rota- 
tional retirements for Senate. 

516. 

495, 614. 

452 

427 


Composition of House of Re- 
presentatives. 

614-6. 

453 

428 

— 

Women’s seats 

615.^ 

454 

429 

— 

Franchise for House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

431-2, 615-6.1 
615-16.^ 

455 

430 


Powers of Legislature . . 

432. 

456 

431 

— 

Relations between the two , 
Houses. 

515. 

457 

436 

— 

Financial arrangements for 
Excluded Areas. 

432. 

462. 

438 

" — 

Proposals genei ally the same 
as for Indian Services. 

432, 496, 617. 

464 

— 

' 438A 

.T 

Ratio.** of European and Burma n ’ 
recruitment. i 

‘515 6. 

495-6. 

465 

430 1 

' — 

Burma Frontier Service 

433. 

466 


1 The Coniinittee divide*^. 
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MO 

— • 

Medical and Superior Railway 
Services. 

433, 617. 

467 

— 

44-2A 

Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burmans. 

496--7. 

470 


— 

Discrimination as between 
Burma and India. 

516; 617. 

471 


443A 

Penal discrimination against 
imports to and from Burma 
and India. 

516. 

472 

444 

— 

Position of Indians in Burma 

516, 

473 

445 


Existing Restrictions . . 

433, 618. 

474 

446 

— 

Medical Qualifications.. 

618. 

475 

447 

— 

Suggestions for future . . 

618-9. 

476 

450 

— 

Constituent powers^ etc. 

433-4. 

619. 

479 

451 


The Secretary of State 

434, 620. 

480 

452 

— 

The Secretary of State’s 
Advisers. 

434. 

481 
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